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TO   OUR   READERS. 


The  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine  and  Mental 
Pathology  having  reached  the  anniversary  of  its  first  appear- 
ance, we  shall,  no  doubt,  be  expected  to  address  a  few  observa- 
tions to  our  intelligent,  and,  we  have  reason  to  hope,  well-satis- 
fied readers.  The  January  of  1849  brings  with  it  an  agreeable 
epoch :  it  is  to  us  the  commencement  of  a  new  cycle  of  exist- 
ence— the  advent  of  a  Second  Volume ;  and,  without  arrogating 
to  ourselves  any  undue  degree  of  credit  for  the  success  we 
have  achieved,  we  may  fairly  congratulate  and  thank  our 
Contributors  for  the  able  support  they  have  given  us;  our 
Subscribers,  for  the  honour  of  their  patronage ;  and  our 
Readers — professional  and  unprofessional — ^for  the  attention 
and  interest  which  they  have  manifested  in  the  progress  of  the 
science  which  it  is  the  special  object  of  this  Journal  to  record. 
And  here  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  remark,  that  when  this 
publication  was  announced  by  a  prospectus,  which  was  not 
intended  to  herald  its  approach  with  any  very  great  flourish  of 
trumpets,  numerous  were  the  disparaging  predictions  which  on 
every  side  assailed  us.  Such  a  journal,  said  one,  never  can 
succeed;  it  will  be  a  jungle  of  metaphysical  quiddities  and 
weather-beaten  sophisms — who  will  care  to  explore  and  en- 
tangle themselves  in  its  tortuous  and  briery  paths?  The 
study  of  metaphysics  (exclaimed  another)  has  long  since  been 
exploded,  and  fail  of  necessity  it  must,  for  it  will  eventually 
be  ^'gravelled  for  lack  of  matter.''  Last,  not  least,  an  ano- 
nymous oracle,  wiser  than  the  rest,  vouchsafed  a  verbal  hyper- 
criticism  on  the  title  we  had  adopted.  Psychological  medicine! 
What  can  psychology  have  to  do  with  medicine  ?  How  can 
the  word  pathology  be  applied  to  the  difierent  phases  of  mental 
aberration  ?  These  and  a  host  of  similar  interrogatories  literally 
besieged  us;    and  the  fair  prospect  l>efore  us  was   almost 
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darkened  with  a  cloud  of  gloomy  prognostications — but  we  were 
not  disheartened.  We  entertained  a  lively  faith  in  the  cause 
we  had  already  espoused,  and  recognised  the  star  in  the  ascend- 
ant which  would  guide  us  on  in  our  course.  The  metaphysical 
"jungle"  which  perplexed  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages, 
we  knew  had  been  already  cleared.  The  paths  of  mental 
philosophy,  we  had  ascertained,  were  open  and  plain,  and  could 
easily  be  explored  by  all  who  might  be  desirous  of  entering  them. 
Nay,  it  is  not  true  that  metaphysical  science,  in  so  far  as  the 
study  of  the  human  mind  is  concerned,  is  so  utterly  neglected 
as  those  who  have  been  inattentive  to  this  department  of  know- 
ledge are  willing  to  believe.  The  recent  publication  of  Reid's 
collected  writings,  with  Notes  and  Addenda  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton;  the  admirable  and  eloquent  "  Historical  and  Critical 
View  of  the  Speculative  Philosophy  of  Europe  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  by  Morell;  the  "Philosophy  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences,"  by  Whewell;  the  "History  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Mind,"  by  Blakey ;  sufficiently  prove  that  the  spirit  of  intel- 
lectual philosophy  in  England  is  not  yet  extinct  Indeed,  the 
simple  fact  that  the  works  of  Plato,  Schlegel,  Ritter,  &c.,  are  in 
the  course  of  publication,  in  cheap  monthly  volumes,  would 
alone  seem  to  indicate  that  mental  science,  instead  of  being 
repudiated  and  despised,  is  becoming  daily  more  popular. 

The  study  of  the  human  mind  having  attained  so  distinct  a 
speciality,  the  word  psychology  has  been  appropriately  applied 
to  this  branch  of  science.  The  phenomena  of  the  mind  were 
formerly  investigated  without  any  reference  to  the  principles 
of  physiology  and  pathology.  In  the  early  history  or  infancy 
of  these  sciences,  this  isolation  could  scarcely  be  avoided ;  but 
now  that  our  views  are  more  comprehensive,  the  mutual 
relation  which  exists  between  them  is  better  understood,  and 
psychology  is  recognised  to  have  not  only  a  theoretical,  but  a 
practical  connexion  with  medical  science. 

We  are  indebted  to  Reil  and  HoflTbauer,  in  Germany,  for 
having  established  this  association  between  these  sciences.  Reil 
was  an  accomplished  anatomist ;  HoflTbauer,  who  had  imbibed 
the  principles  of  Kant,  was  an  acute  metaphysician  ;  both  per- 
ceived the  mutual  relation  which  existed  between  the  result  of 
their  investigations,  and  their  united  labours  gave  rise  to  the  first 
Medico-Psychological  Journal  that  was  published  in  Germany, 
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( 1 806  1 808.)  This  journal,  however,  was  chiefly  philosophical. 
The  increasiDg  and  continually  extending  interest  felt  on  the 
subject  of  lunacy,  which  proceeded  from  individual  institutions, 
and  from  the  difi*erent  states,  soon  called  for  a  more  decided 
medical  organ;  and,  in  1818,  another  journal  of  psychological 
medicine  was  published  under  the  editorship  of  Nasse.  To 
this  succeeded  (in  1829 — 1838)  Freiderich's  Magazine,  and 
another  periodical  of  a  similar  character  was  edited  by  Jacobi 
and  Nasse.  In  1841,  Damerow  issued  an  address  in  Berlin,  call- 
ing upon  the  psychological  physicians  of  Germany  to  establish 
a  journal,  which  should  have  special  reference  to  public  institu- 
tions for  the  insane ;  and,  in  1 844,  the  project  was  ably  carried 
into  efiect  In  Paris,  the  Annales  Medico-Psychologiques,  edited 
by  Baillarger,  Cerise,  and  Longet,  and  supported  by  contributions 
from  Bellingeri,  Bouchet,  Bri^re  de  Boismont,  Falret,  Mitivie, 
Parchappe,  Lelut,  Foville,  Royer-CoUard,  Voisin,  and  other 
eminent  collaborateurs,  has  appeared  for  the  last  six  years, 
every  second  month,  and  enjoys  an  extensive  circulation,  not 
only  in  Europe,  but  in  America.  Recently  also  a  Medico- 
Psychological  Society  has  been  established  in  Paris,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  Mental  Pathology 
and  the  accessory  sciences.  In  the  United  States  also  there  has 
appeared  for  several  years  a  Monthly  Psychological  Journal, 
under  the  title  of  the  ''  American  Journal  of  Insanity,"  edited 
by  officers  of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum.  This  is  an 
able  record  of  the  progress  of  medical  psychology  among  our 
Transatlantic  friends. 

Accordingly,  the  objections  which  were  in  the  first  instance 
urged  against  the  establishment  of  this  Journal  are,  by  the 
facts  we  have  adduced,  completely  overruled.  Not  only  have 
we  found  that  there  is  no  deficiency  of  materiel  for  such  a  jour- 
nal, but  that  the  supply  greatly  exceeds  our  limits,  and  that  the 
most  difficult  task  is  frequently  the  compression  and  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  articles  selected,  the  value  of  which  depends,  in  our 
estimation,  not  on  their  theoretical  ingenuity,  but  upon  the 
practical  application  of  the  doctrines  they  propound.  All  phi- 
losophical speculations,  conducted  upon  inductive  principles, 
are  legitimate,  but  it  is  the  application  of  them  only  which  is 
tlie  ultimate  test  of  their  validity ;  this  is  the  only  criterion  of 
their  truth.     How,  indeed,  we  may  ask,  is  it  possible  to  treat 
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philotophioally  and  suocessfully  the  mind  in  a  state  of  aberra- 
tion, if  we  are  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  our  mental  constitution  ? 
It  is  true  that  we  have  emerged  from  that  age  of  intellectual 
barbarism,  when  every  indication  of  insanity  was  regarded 
as  a  sign  of  demoniacal  possession — when  solitary  confinement, 
chains,  bolts,  stripes,  and  other  instruments  of  physical  torture 
were  had  recourse  to  ;  but  let  us  not  congratulate  ourselves  too 
hastily,  and  view  our  present  system  of  treatment  with  too  much 
self-satisfaction . 

The  transition  firom  darkness  to  light  is  palpable;  the  release 
of  the  limbs  from  instruments  of  cruel  restraint  and  oppression 
is  a  relief  to  suffering  humanity ;  the  mild  and  gentle  voice  of 
persuasion,  in  many  cases,  is  more  effective  than  tones  of  harsh 
and  imperative  command.  The  entire  system  of  moral  treat- 
ment has  undergone  a  revision,  amounting  to  a  complete 
regeneration;  but  we  must  not  suppose  that  we  have  yet 
attained  the  ultimatum  of  progression.  Much  remains  yet  to  be 
done ;  and  if  in  Oermany,  France,  and,  we  may  add,  in  Italy, 
periodicals  of  psychological  medicine  are  deemed  of  importance 
to  represent  the  interests  of  institutions  for  the  insane,  and  to 
promote  the  advancement  of  mental  pathology,  how  obvious  it  is 
that  such  a  journal  in  England  must  be  of  equal  consequence. 
Our  experience — indeed  we  may  say,  the  success  which  the 
Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine  has  met  with  during 
the  last  year — is  to  us  a  sufficient  evidence  that  it  supplies 
a  desideratum  whici)  had  previously  existed;  and  the  en- 
couragement we  have  received  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
inspire  us  with  a  confidence  and  an  energy,  which  we  feel 
assured  will  sustain  us  in  realizing  the  success  which  we  ori- 
ginally anticipated.  We  therefore,  with  elated  and  cheerful 
feelings,  enter  upon  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal.  We  are 
happy  in  being  enabled  to  announce  that  we  have  secured  the 
additional  assistance  of  many  able  and  eminent  contributors 
—  and  have  made  several  new  arrangements  with  corre- 
•pondents  on  the  Continent  for  the  earliest  publication  of  any 
diitctoTeriea  or  intelligence  which  may  advance  the  progress  of 
,  Psyohology. 
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Art.  I.  —  De8  Pertea  Seminales  IrwoUmlaires,  Par  M.  Lallemand, 
Professeur  k  la  Faculty  de  Medicine  de  Montpellier.     Paris. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  TrealtnerU  of  Sper- 
matorrhoea, By  M.  Lallemand.  Translated  by  Henry  J.  McDou- 
OALL,  Esq.,  Member  Roy.  Col.  Surg.,  England;  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Medico-Chir.  Soc.;  Ac  Ac.     London,  1847. 

There  is  extant  in  the  world  much  unwholesome  morality :  there  is 
much  substitution  of  words  for  things :  much  false  delicacy  which  is 
miscalled  virtue :  much  traffic  in 

"  The  False  Commerce  of  Truth  Unfelt :" 
much  conventional  lying:  much  conventional  dissimulation.  For  want 
of  the  reverse  of  all  this  many  fine  minds  are  overthrown.  There  is 
nothing  which  t^,  which  has  actuality  of  existence,  that  should  not  be 
fathomed,  and  whose  rocks  and  quicksands  should  not  be  placed,  as  in 
an  unfolded  map,  conspicuously  in  sight.  Upon  subjects  on  which 
neither  Religion  nor  Science  disdain  to  treat,  correct  information  should 
be  diffiised.  Vindications  of,  and  apologies  for,  entering  upon  a  subject 
like  that  which  we  propose  to  elucidate  are  but  concessions  to  weak 
minds.  It  lies  within  the  scope  of  our  volition  to  shun  many  of  the 
first  approaches  to  insanity ;  nay,  even,  although  the  first  steps  into  error 
are  those  which  are  most  easily  retraced,  to  extricate  others  and  ourselves 
from  its  labyrinths  when  deeply  involved  in  them.  Into  these  labyrinths 
wc  are  usually  misled  by  some  of  those  passions  and  temptations  which, 
not  peculiar  to  a  few,  are  common  to  our  whole  species.  We  cannot 
NO.  V.  B 
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know  too  mndi:  imfjtdiids  may  be  capable  and  yet  unenligbtened : 
hearts  humair.and^^ftZimawakened.  Poetically,  if  not  literally  speak- 
ing,, it  ;*o(ftainiy  may  be  said  with  as  much  truth  as  Milton  sung  of 
»iaiif^^6ik  Obedience"  and  the  fiatal ''  tree"  of ""  the  forbidden  fruit,'' 
IhiC  we  haye  rentured  upon  the  treatment  of 

"  Things  nnatlemptod  yet  in  prose  or  rb jrae." 

It  18  true  that  what  Dante  and  others  were  to  Milton,  Lallemand  has 
been  to  us;  while  we  but  profess  to  be  to  him  as  Dun  Scotus  and 
Bellarmine  were  to  Aristotle,  in  so  far  as  our  treatise  bears  relation  to 
natural  science  only.  It  is  our  purpose,  howcTcr,  to  trespass  over 
those  limits  of  natural  science  which  LaUemand  has  assigned  him- 
8^  and  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  manner  more  strictly  and  seTerely 
ethical,  inasmudi  as  we  can  no  otherwise  trace  out,  link  by  link,  the 
chain  which  connects  it  with  insanity.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  eTen 
aane  minds  are  apt  to  entertain  many  misconceptions.  There  are 
psychological  mysteries  which  it  lies  within  the  power  of  pathology  to 
ehxadate,  and  whidi  would,  without  its  aid,  remain  obscure.  There 
have  frequently  been  witnessed  deviations  frt>m  the  perfectly  correct  in 
conduct,  and  amiable  in  manners ;  exhibitions  of  petulance  of  temper 
and  trespasses  against  the  minor  moralities ;  to  account  for  whidi,  upon 
a/wcrf  marifm  examination,  there  hare  been  discorered  traces  of  painful 
and  perhaps  pierioosly  unsuspected  organic  disease.  Among  our  cur- 
rmtly  nomendatured  diseases  are  some  which  peculiariy  tend  to  generate 
gloom,  and  eren  in  serere  or  long  protracted  cases,  to  incite  to  suicide. 
There  are  forms  of  gastric,  hepatic,  and  cerebral  disease  which  display  these 
or  Hke  tendendes.  Sometimes  it  is  rather  ill  temper  that  is  induced,  as  bj 
attacks  of  gout  Anxiety  of  expression  in  the  countenance  is  a  symptom 
of  enteritis,  which,  ahhoogh  baring  a  physical  origin,  has  not  a  physcal 
character  only,  but  implicates  the  conc^on  of  the  mind.  The  mind 
in  cadi  of  the  Tuied  forms  of  febrile  excitement  takes  the  peculiar 
amnt  of  wandering,  smrounds  itsdf  with  those  peculiar  groups  of  hal> 
hxfnatioiB.  which  characterise  the  existing  state  of  the  brain  and  sensoiy 
wj'sesL  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  obserred,  that  the  mind  of  the 
pasas:!.  iafiridnally,  Tcry  consoderably  determines  the  mode  in  which 
^^Ki:^  sKthed  stales  of  the  bndn  are  manifested ;  and  will  be  found,  in 
a  rrcHiet  or  leas  degree,  unless  when  torpor  and  incapacity  are  super- 
infin^ed.  to  Tinificaic  its  own  idiosyncrasy.  While  under  exdtement,  it 
frsjonEL-riy  tfcr!>w5  off  «nch  gigantic  shadows  of  portions  of  its  bdng  as 
the  oiyiydrciffeii  mScroseope  brings  into  view  of  the  minuter  textures  of 
1  c^i^ecss.  W^  oiitain  glimpses  of  the  very  in/yjtoria^  so  to  speak, 
I  are  e&scDdered  in  the  reason  and  imagination  of  the  patient  There 
«i  Ae  other  hand,  ifiseases,  and  these  of  a  £i^  character,  whidi. 
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during  the  most  part  of  their  course,  do  not  disturb  the  temper  or 
trouble  the  mind.  Consumption,  not  alwajrs  indeed,  but  frequently 
and  commonly,  deals  in  these  respects  very  gently  with  her  victims. 
Investing  them  as  with  the  hues  of  perpetual  youth,  she  leads  them 
to  the  altar  crowned  with  garlands.  Not  till  their  near  approach  to 
the  sacrificial  flame,  does  the  bright  eye  lose  its  lustre,  the  hectic  flush 
give  place  to  paleness— do  the  hues  fade,  the  garlands  wither.  They 
gradually,  though  still  and  evermore  attended  by  Hope,  become  less  and 
less  tenacious  of  existence  :  they  are  gently  weaned  from  the  things  of 
time  and  sense,  and  from  the  love  of  life:  their  hopes  in  life  are  dis- 
placed by  hopes  of  the  life  beyond  this  life.  We  regard  their  fate 
almost  with  envy.  After  bereaved  relatives  have  passed  through  the 
first  bitterness  of  sorrow  for  their  loss,  their  reminiscences  of  those 
near  and  dear  to  them  who  have  died  of  this  disease  become  almost 
pleasurable.  The  patience  of  sufierers  under  a  long-sustained  mortal 
affliction  is  naturally  regarded  in  the  most  amiable  light.  But  we  must 
not  forget,  as  psychologists,  that  comparatively  with  many  of  the  "  ills 
which  flesh  is  heir  to,**  this  complaint  occasions  less  of  corporal  sufiering, 
and  less  severely  tests  the  powers  of  endurance.  We  should  remember 
this,  not  that  we  may  cast  a  shadow  of  disparagement  upon  the  cha- 
racters of  those  who,  having  had  something,  probably  much  to  endure, 
have  endured  it  patiently,  and  left  behind  them  a  pleasing  image  of 
tranquil  resignation  to  the  will  of  heaven  in  the  memories  of  survivors; 
but  that  we  may  be  just  to  such  as,  having  had  more  to  sufler,  have 
naturally,  and  almost  inevitably,  displayed  more  of  irritability  and 
impatience.  We  have  noticed  how  bowel  disease  induces  cerebral 
disturbance;  how,  through  the  medium  of  physical  organization,  the 
mind  is  made  a  party  in  the  struggle.  We  thus  see  clearly  instanced 
the  influence  of  the  body  on  the  mind.  The  intense  agonies  attendant 
upon  the  passage  of  gall-stones,  or  upon  a  paroxysm  of  tic-dolou- 
reux,  are  too  great  to  be  borne  by  any  human  being  with  tranquillity. 
We  remember  having  overheard  some  severe  and  unkind  comments 
passed  upon  a  clergyman  who  could  not  refrain  from  manifestations  of 
impatience  under  extreme  suffering  from  the  former  mentioned  cause. 
It  was  inferred  that  he  came  short  of  his  duty  as  a  Christian  minister 
in  not  setting  his  flock  a  better  example.  There  is  no  degree  of  strength 
of  mind  which  disease  and  pain  may  not  master.  We  have  thought  it 
necessary  in  this  exordium  to  our  subject  to  adduce  examples  of  the 
influence  of  the  body  on  the  mind;  some  notice  of  the  influences  of 
the  mind  on  the  body  should  also  be  subjoined.  There  are  the  various 
passions  which  inspire,  exalt,  and  debase  humanity.  There  are  painful  or 
agreeable  surrounding  circumstances.  These  take  each  its  part  in  in- 
fluencing the  health;  these  constitute  some  of  the  links  which  unite 
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physiology  and  pathology  with  psychology.  There  b  also  to  he  con- 
sidered the  influence  of  one  mind  upon  another,  which  is  great ;  as  like> 
wise  its  power  as  exercised  within  and  upon  itself,  as  well  as  upon  the 
hody.  There  is  what  is  of  a  loftier  order  than  even  intellectual,  there 
b  moral  power:  there  b  strength  of  will,  of  an  inferior  order  to  both, 
but  capable  of  greater  ostensible  achievements  than  either.  There  are 
none  who  have  not  observed  the  effect  of  hope  as  a  cordial,  of  fear  as  a 
depressant,  upon  invalids.  Health  and  longevity  depend  much  upon 
drcumstanoes,  much  upon  the  due  management  of  the  mind.  A  man 
who  upon  a  sick  bed  b  dbturbed  by  the  reflection  that  he  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  due  provision  for  his  family,  may  be  inclined  to 
give  himself  up  to  despair,  and  actually  suffer  himself  to  die;  or  bb 
want  of  resignation  to  hb  fate,  hb  cherished  designs  for  the  future,  bb 
sanguine  determinations  to  carry  out  hb  views  upon  hb  recovery,  may 
conduce  to  hb  convalescence.  The  subject  b  one,  not  of  great  only,  but  of 
universal  interest.  To  pursue  it  further  here  would  be  to  expatmte  over 
far  too  wide  a  field.  We  propose  in  thb  paper  to  segregate  for  investi- 
gation but  a  small  portion  of  it.  We  shall  devote  it,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  consideration  of  the  connexion  between  genital  physiology  and  patho- 
logy and  psychology.  It  seemed  necessary  to  adduce,  first,  a  few  familiar 
examples  of  the  connexion  generally  subsisting  between  the  condition 
of  the  body  and  that  of  the  mind,  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  special 
consideration  of  one  of  not  the  least  important  links  in  the  chain  that 
unites  them.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  says,  in  one  of  her  Let- 
ters, *'  that  she  had  heard  speak  of  many  sorts  of  persons ;  but  that,  for 
her  part,  she  had  only  met  with  two  sorts — men  and  women.**  It  b 
partly  upon  thb  hint  that  we  are  about  to  speak,  hoping  that  all  due 
allowances  will  be  made  for  us  as  for  pioneers  who  are  engaged  in 
breaking  up  fresh  ground.  The  station  we  are  about  to  occupy 
exhibits  a  point  (Tappui  between  kindred  sciences  which  has 
hitherto  been  seldom,  if  ever,  approached.  We  shall  have  to  descend 
from  generalities  to  particulars,  some  of  them  sufficiently  agreeable 
objects  of  regard,  but  others  of  them  wearing  a  far  from  fascinating 
aspect.  We  shall,  first,  enter  upon  the  more  agreeable  and  least  laborious 
department  of  our  duty.  We  shall  find  ourselves  traversing  a  pleasant- 
enough  path  and  in  pleasant  company,  that  of  poets,  sages,  and  of  the 
sainted  among  Christian,  as  well  as  the  renowned  among  heathen, 
moralists.  We  shall  have  to  travel  to  Milford  Haven  with  Imogen,  to 
thread  the  mazes  of  the  forest  of  Ardennes  with  Rosalind,  to  gather 
violets  and  cowslips  and  primroses  with  Perdita.  We  shall  have  to 
follow  with  Charles  Lamb,  hand passUms  equis,  at  a  dbtance,  the  steps  of 
Shakespeare  ;  we  shall  have  to  follow  the  steps  of  a  greater  even  than 
Shakespeare — of  Dame  Nature.     We  may,  going  higher  yet,  pursue  to 
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its  earliest  earthly  sources,  the  sacred  fount  of  all  inspiration,  and  undergo 
ideally  with  him  the  seven  years'  service  for  love  of  the  Hebrew  patri- 
arch. We  may  go  everywhere  and  anywhere,  and  find,  without  seeking, 
illustrations  of  our  subject.  Without  looking  into  the  world  without, 
it  is  much  if  we  cannot  most  of  us  look  within  ourselves  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  obtaining  considerable  information  upon  the  subject  To 
proceed, — it  has  been  shown  how  close  an  affinity  subsists  between  cer- 
tain physical  and  psychological  phenomena:  and,  while  it  has  to  be 
conceded  that  there  are  diseases  which  act  but  slightly  and  inappreciably 
as  disturbing  forces  upon  the  mind,  it  will  be  perceived  that  this  con- 
cession can  least  of  all  be  held  to  apply  to  organic  disease  or  functional 
disorder  of  the  generative  system ;  not  genital  disease  indeed  only,  but 
the  ordinarily  fulfilled  functions  of  the  reproductive  organs  while  in 
their  normal  state  much  influencing  the  mind,  and  producing,  as  the 
status  of  puberty  becomes  established,  absolute  and  plainly  perceptible 
changes  in  its  character.  The  same  truths  admit  of  being  expressed 
in  the  rude  and  uncourtly  terms  of  science,  which  have  given  vitality 
to  the  poetry  of  every  language.  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Song  concur 
in  telling  the  same  tale,  only  that  what  the  latter  generalize,  Science 
expounds  and  specifies :  they  speak  of  the  master  passion,  and  hymn 
its  eulogy  or  lament  its  pangs  of  discomfiture;  Science,  of  its  more 
gross  and  corporeal  elements. 

"  Love  lives ;  Thought  dies  not :  the  heart's  music  still 
Prolongs  its  cadences  from  age  to  age ; 
Perpetuates  its  melodies,  which  thrill 
Through  each  voluptuous  leaf  of  Nature's  page  !'* 

Man  perishes ;  but  the  passions  common  to  human  nature  will  endure 
as  long  as  the  world  exists  ;  hence  the  interest  in  them  never  ceases, 
never  becomes  obsolete;  hence  our  sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  the  long  since  dead,  as  if  they  were  yet  among  the  living.  The 
passions,  and  among  these  the  master  passion  especially,  supply  us  with 
countless  examples  of  the  agency  of  the  body  on  the  mind,  of  the  mind 
on  the  body;  of  the  re-agency  of  each  on  the  other.  With  the  advance 
of  life,  their  development  becomes  more  complete,  their  tendencies  and 
objects  more  clearly  imderstood.  As  in  the  female  sex  the  frame 
becomes  more  womanly,  a  thousand  new  graces  come  into  view ;  the 
mind  itself,  in  becoming  more  mature,  becomes  more  feminine :  in  both 
sexes,  the  distinctions  of  sex  become  more  marked  and  definite.  In 
the  male  sex,  not  the  aspect  and  voice  only,  but  the  mind  undergoes  a 
change.  Those  changes  in  persons  of  both  sexes  which  are  of  a  psycho- 
logical character  are  matters  of  as  plain  recognition  as  those  which  are 
physical ;  and  so  also  are  any  pauses  in  the  march  of  nature  towards 
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perfection  of  frame,  and  maturity  of  mind,  which  disease  or  other 
obstacles  and  impediments  to  its  progress  occasion  ;  and,  as  we  may  add 
also,  any  forced  and  unnatural  acceleration  of  its  pace.  The  acclivity 
from  childhood  to  adolescence  may  be  ascended  too  rapidly  :  the  ascent 
itself  is  not  without  its  perib  and  difficulties ;  it  extends,  indeed,  over 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  tracts  of  country  which  we  have  to  pass  in 
the  course  of  our  journey  through  life.  Upon  our  safe  conduct  through 
it,  the  health  of  body  and  vigour  of  mind  of  all  after  life  greatly  depend. 
Through  educational  neglect,  there  may  be  hardy,  but  wild  and  worth- 
less plants ;  and  a  hot-house  cultivation  may  produce  such  as  are  only 
calculated  for  useless  and  idle  show.  There  may  be,  in  fact,  an  extreme 
cultivation  of  the  mind,  which  shall  tend  eventually  to  incapacitate, 
rather  than  strengthen  it,  causing  it  to  lose  in  sensitiveness  more  than 
it  gains  in  power,  prematurely  exhausting  those  energies  which  are  re- 
quisite in  order  to  wage  the  battle  of  life  successfully.  During  a  requi- 
site course  of  study,  habits  of  abstraction  of  mind  may  be  formed,  which 
render  persons,  as  members  of  society,  useless,  because  isolated  and  un- 
social ;  and  which,  removing  them  from  the  ordinary  temptations  of 
man*s  worldly  condition,  leave  them  but  a  more  certain  and  easy  prey 
to  temptations  from  within. 

To  the  point  last  named,  we  shall  recur  hereafter.  We  shall  proceed, 
at  present,  to  the  period  of  life's  full  and  fiEivoiirable  maturity.  There 
is  a  remark  made  by  M.  Lallemand^  respecting  hymeneal  excesses,  which 
rather  amuses  us.  He  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  founded  upon  observation, 
that  such  excesses  are  more  frequently  committed  out  of  vanity,  than 
from  veritable  impulses.  This  may  be  consonant  with  French,  but  we 
doubt  much  if  it  be  consonant  with  English,  nature.  In  the  stead  of 
vanity,  we  should  place  an  inordinate  desire  to  please,  of  too  unselfish 
a  character,  to  come  imder  the  appellation  of  vanity.  But  in  secular, 
as  in  devotional  matters,  "  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear ; "  and  the  juste 
milieu  soon  establishes  itself.  Excess  proves  its  own  cure.  Persons 
of  opposite  sexes,  who  love  each  other,  soon  understand  each  other.  A 
want  of  such  mutual  good  understanding  implies  a  want  of  true  attach- 
ment. The  brain  may  indeed  be  peopled  with  erotic  images,  which  may 
induce  parties  to  trespass  over  the  limits  set  by  the  physical  wants  of 
the  system  ;  but  this  is  less  likely  to  occur  in  married  life,  than  during 
a  random  career  of  dissipation.  Hence  it  is  that  marriage,  founded  on 
sincere  mutual  attachment,  is  the  only  condition  for  the  adult  of  both 
sexes  which  is  perfectly  consonant  with  nature ;  in  every  other  state 
of  life,  there  are  complications  of  adverse  feelings,  and  it  is  much  if  there 
are  not  irregularities  of  one  description  or  another ;  under  any  circum- 
stances, there  are  perpetual  contests.  In  athletic  sports,  in  which  mar- 
ried are  matched  against  single  men,  the  balance  of  advantages  gained 
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is  in  favom  of  the  former.  More  regularity  and  uniformity  of  life  \b,  in 
the  case  of  the  former,  to  be  presumed  We  think,  moreover,  that 
setdedness  of  mind  (psychologically)  must  contribute  to  this  physical 
superiority.  There  is  an  escape  from  the  yarious  distractions  attendant 
upon  a  life  of  celibacy.  Nature  does  not  fail  to  reward  those  who  act 
in  obedience  to  her  dictates,  although  her  ability  to  reward  it  has  its 
limits.  Our  situations  are  so  diverse,  our  capabilities  and  appetences  so 
boundless,  that  we  must  not  expect  in  this  life  to  command  an  assem- 
blage of  all  the  elements  whose  coalition  is  required  to  perfect  our 
happiness.  Most  of  our  race  have  to  learn  to  be  content  in  the  absence 
of  many  of  them.  In  the  attachments,  which  lead  parties  to  the  temple 
of  Hymen,  there  is  more  of  the  psychological,  and  less  of  the  merely 
physical,  than  is  imagined,  or  that  might  be  inferred  from  reading  Lalle- 
mand*s  work.  No  such  thing  can  reasonably  be  expected  as  the  most 
perfect  physical  adaptation  possible.  It  is  quite  among  the  inferior 
necessities  of  nature  that  it  should  be  so.  Such  adaptation  rather  suc- 
ceeds psychologically  than  pre-exists  physically  :  we  are  not  all  flesh 
and  blood,  and  nothing  else.  In  married  life,  the  mens  divinior  is  not 
without  opportunities  of  displaying  itself.  There  are  causes  of  solicitude 
arise,  which  render  self-command  needful ;  there  are  attacks  of  illness 
and  indisposition ;  there  is  a  certain  period,  during  gestation,  at  which 
abortion  occurs  more  frequently  than  at  other  periods,  and  at  which,  in 
many,  if  not  in  all  cases,  the  control  of  erotic  impulses  is  demanded. 
Many  of  those  kindlier  sentiments,  which  rank  far  higher  in  the  scale  of 
morality  than  these  animal  impulses,  are  called  into  requisition.  There 
are  none  of  the  virtues  which  are  not  required,  which  are  not  practicable 
in  married  life,  and  for  the  practice  of  which  occasions  do  not  conti- 
nually arise;  and  for  the  practice  of  them,  unseen,  unknown,  not  for 
display,  not  out  of  vanity.  The  most  heroic  actions  of  life  are  those  of 
which  no  one  knows  anything,  and  which  are  not  even  suspected  to  be 
heroic  by  the  actors  of  them.  Though  the  mishaps  alluded  to  occur 
most  frequently  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  week,  weakly  female  con- 
stitutions may,  throughout  the  whole  process  of  gestation  and  lactation, 
be  taxed  too  much.  At  the  period  named  especially,  this  circumstance 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  Mishaps  of  this  nature  are,  for  transcendental 
as  well  as  utilitarian  reasons,  much  to  be  deprecated. 

To  sum  up,  first,  some  of  those  which  we  venture  to  characterize  as 
transcendental.  A  thousand  instances,  general  and  special,  might  be 
cited,  in  exemplification  of  the  privations  which  might  have  been  sus- 
tained by  our  whole  species,  had  many  of  its  brightest  ornaments  perished 
immaturely  :  nor  can  we  surmise  what  privations  we  have  sustained, 
and  may  now  be  sustaining,  through  mishaps  of  this  kind,  some  of 
which,  probably,  would  not  have  occurred,  had  due  regard  been  paid  to 
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oertain  of  the  laws  of  nature.     Only  suppose  that  the  chronides  of  sach 
mishaps  had  included,  under  the  han  of  an  untimely  annihilation,  thoee 
embryos  which,  attaining  their  full  growth,  would  have  matured  into 
our  Watts  and  Arkwrights,  what  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  whole 
civilized  world  might  have  been  thus,  for  many  generations,  or  indefi- 
nitely, deferred  !      How  do  we  know,  but  that,  through  any  one  such 
mishap,  a  Shakespeare,  a  Sappho,  a  Newton,  a  Herschel,  a  Madame  de 
Stael,  a  Miss  Edgeworth,  a  Mrs.  Somerville,  a  John  Hunter,  may  be 
crushed  in  the  germ  ?    Setting  aside  this  fear  of  the  untimely  demolition 
of  Shakespeares  and  Sapphos,  which  is  by  no  means  chimerical,  there 
is — THE  EVERLASTiNO  BACREDKESS  OF  HUMAN  UFE,  even  in  its  earliest 
and  most  rudimental  state  of  being.     This  is  not  sufficiently  borne  in 
mind  in  what  may  be  termed  the  l^islative  enactments  of  men  against 
women,  in  cases  of  illicit  births.     It  is  not  right  so  to  enforce  chastity 
as  to  promote  murder.      Among  the  illegitimately  bom,  we  have,  in 
comparatively  modem  annals,  Fairfax,  the  translator  of  Tasso,  the  author 
of  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  the  literature  of  our  country; 
and  in  Sacred  Writ,  Jephthah,  one  of  the  heaven-inspired  heroes  of 
ancient  Israel.     Thousands  of  other  instances,  both  general  and  special^ 
might  be  adduced.      It  is  to  single  individuals,  here  and  there,  whom 
nature  has  extraordinarily  gifted,  or  who  have  shown  imusual  assiduity 
in  studying  her  laws,  that  society  lies  under  its  greatest  obligations. 
Supposing  M.  Lallemand  to  have  perished  in  embryo,  the  loss  to  science 
would  have  been  not  the  less  irreparable  for  being  unknown.      There 
are  seasons  and  circumstances,  then,  which  require  that  the  passions 
should  be  kept  under  due  control.    However,  upon  a  large  scale,  all  that 
happens  may  be  said  to  be  right,  inasmuch  as  Providence  permits  it  to 
happen ;  we,  ourselves,  unless  this  duty  be  fulfilled,  are  personally  in 
the  wrong.     Duties,  in  order  to  be  fulfilled,  must  be  known  :   but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that,  as  Sir  John  Falstaff  said  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
we  labour  less  under  ''  the  disease  of  not  listening,**  than  "  the  malady 
of  not  marking.**     There  are  many  things,  commonly  known,  which  are 
not  sufficiently  borne  in  mind,  even  by  those  to  whom  they  are  best 
known. 

Besides  the  foregoing  considerations,  there  are  others,  and  these  such 
as  come  more  immediately  home  to  us  :  mishaps  of  this  nature  some- 
times terminate  fatally  to  the  mother;  often  lay  the  foundation  of  life- 
long debility  and  suffering ;  seldom  occur  without  causing  some  degree 
of  injury  to  the  constitution.  There  are  also,  during  gestation,  various 
disturbances  of  the  system.  There  are  concomitant  inequalities  of  tem- 
per, which  require  to  be  humoured,  not  thwarted.  There  are  sometimes 
paroxysms  of  cerebral  excitement  approaching  to  insanity,  pending 
which,  the  most  sane  procedure  is  to  let  the  storm  blow  by.      Incon- 
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siderate  and  ruffianly  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  husband  causes  many 
of  the  miscarriages  which  take  place  among  the  lower  classes.  Children 
may  be  killed  before  they  are  bom,  without  perishing  inmiediately : 
they  may  be  bom  at  the  due  period,  and  live  months,  and  perhaps  years, 
and  yet  sink  into  an  early  grave  through  prenatal  injuries.  There  is, 
however,  an  obverse  to  this  assertion.  It  is  where  the  domestic  virtues 
display  themselves  in  the  midst  of  privations,  and  anxieties,  and  suffer- 
ings that  they  shine  most  conspicuously.  They  are  like  the  snowdrops 
and  crocuses,  which  unexpectedly  peep  up  out  of  the  frost-bound  soil,  to 
diversify  the  depth  and  dreariness  of  winter,  and  give  us  a  cheerful  fore- 
taste of  the  coming  spring.  While  among  those  whose  whole  existence 
is  a  toil  and  a  martyrdom  are  to  be  witnessed  proofs  of  daily  self-denial, 
we  meet,  too  frequently,  among  those  who  have  all  the  conveniences  of 
life  at  command,  persons  incapable  of  the  small  self-sacrifices  which 
common  humanity  dictates.  It  is  not  perceived  that  acts  of  self-denial 
which  promote  the  happiness  of  others,  reflect  back  happiness  upon  our- 
selves. There  are  allowances  also  to  be  made  by,  as  well  as  for,  the 
gentler  sex.  Upon  the  whole,  marriage,  with  all  its  alleged  asperities, 
taking  it  as  it  is,  rough  and  smooth,  does  not  require  to  be  looked  at 
through  the  medium  of  a  Claude  Lorraine  glass,  but  regarded  in  its 
tme  light,  as  less  a  matter  of  appetites  gratified  than  of  affections  and 
attachments  perpetuated,  and  requires  no  finery  of  rhetoric  to  deck  it 
out 

We  have  wished  to  make  it  out  that  self-denial  is  Christianity  carried 
out  into  practice ;  that  it  is  the  perfection  of  moral  sanitt  ;  that  it 
conduces  to,  that  it  is,  happiness.  Of  all  deviations  from  this  golden 
rule.  Guilt  and  Insanity  share  between  them  the  odium.  To  affairs  of  the 
heart  and  passions  we  have  sought  to  apply  this  axiom,  no  less  appli- 
cable to  these  than  to  all  others.  M.  Lallemand*s  work  is  a  remarkably 
faithful  history  of  certain  human  instincts  :  it  does  not  go  beyond,  nor 
profess  to  go  beyond,  this :  it  is  in  so  far,  therefore,  ethically  imperfect. 
There  is  another  view  of  the  question  of  abortion  which  we  have  not 
omitted  to  place  before  the  reader  out  of  forgetfulness,  but  because  it 
does  not  at  all  alter  the  case.  It  may  be  said  that,  as  a  set-off  against  a 
like  number  of  extinguished  bards,  patriots,  sages,  heroes,  heroines,  and 
savants,  are  among  those  who  perish  in  embryo,  some  who  would  per- 
haps have  lived  to  expiate  heinous  offences  against  society  upon  the 
scaffold.  With  this  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  of  this  we  are  not  consti- 
tuted judges :  we  are  not  enlightened  as  prophets  with  any  inspired 
knowledge  of  individual  human  destinies  ;  there  is  one  thing  of  which 
we  are  well  assured — ^the  inalienable  sacredness  of  human  life.  It  is 
owing  to  our  sense  of  this,  so  far  as  we  possess  it — and  we  possess  it  com- 
paratively qieaking  in  a  high  degree — that  we  have  been  saved  from  the 
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intemedne  carnage  which  has  desolated  many  of  the  prindpal  conti- 
nental cities.  The  very  cowardice  of  the  disaffected  among  us  does  their 
hearts  inexpressible  credit ;  in  a  pure  and  good  cause,  Englishmen  are 
always  brave;  it  is  only  in  a  had  or  doubtful  cause  that  they  are  pusil- 
lanimous. The  trammels  of  sound  religious  and  moral  education  are 
not  easily  thrown  off.  To  resume  our  subject,  and  before  quitting  it  to 
enter  more  closely  into  some  particulars  hitherto  slightly  touched  upon. 
The  physical  congenialities  and  discrepancies  of  connubial  life  form  a 
most  fertile  theme  for  discussion  :  nor  is  it  blameable,  but  on  the  con- 
trary highly  meritorious,  to  seek,  upon  this  as  upon  every  important 
subject,  "  to  add  to  virtue  knowledge."  Congenialities,  in  some  re- 
spects, may  co-exist  with  discrepancies  in  others.  Wherever  science  turns 
her  calm  and  unimpassioned  eye,  she  discerns  much  which,  by  the  un- 
tutored in  her  mysteries,  passes  by  unrecogmsed  and  immarked.  Not 
to  adduce  any  abstruse  and  iiEur-fetched  example  of  this,  let  us  be  per- 
mitted to  unfold  a  little  family  picture,  sketched,  not  from  imagination, 
but  from  real  life.  There  is  a  mother,  surrounded  by  a  young  fi&mily, 
sitting  in  a  child's  chair  nursing  her  infant.  What  is  observable  in  this  t 
That  she  has  a  pelvis  of  much  less  than  ordinary  capacity.  Her  husband 
is  just  entering  the  roouL  You  stay  awhile.  You  are  about  to  take  your 
leave.  Lay  hold  of  his  hat  imder  pretence  of  mistaking  it  for  your  own, 
and  attempt  to  put  it  on.  Tou  find  it  barely  perches  on  the  tip  of  your 
head.  Had  it  been  of  a  size  so  large  as  to  have  flapped  on  to  your  nose, 
in  other  words,  had  he  not  had  a  below-average  sized  head,  she  would, 
more  probably  than  not,  have  died  in  her  first  accouchement  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  Providence.  It  need  not  be  said  that  no  such  thought 
as  that  of  the  size  and  configuration  of  her  suitor's  head  ever  entered  into 
her  mind  during  courtship.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  there  are  circum- 
stances under  which  sterility,  in  so  far  as  life  is  of  value,  would  be  a 
fortunate  incident.  We  perceive  also  in  the  foregoing  sketch  the  occa- 
sional advantage,  quantitatively  speaking,  of  want  of  brains.  We  can- 
not expect  in  marriage  the  most  perfect  possible  physical  adaptation  in 
this  or  in  an  erotic  acceptation  of  the  term.  Where  this  is  the  case  in 
the  latter  sense  of  the  term,  a  marriage  may,  nevertheless,  be  without 
ofispring.  We  may  easily  conceive  how  a  man  may  wed  perfect  physical 
adaptability,  all  the  talents,  and  yet  have  for  his  wife  a  Messalina  or  a 
Lucretia  Borgia;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  virtues  and  graces, 
without  the  qualities  which  physically  characterised  the  more  beautiful 
and  less  precise  of  the  goddesses  of  ancient  fable.  The  wheels  within 
wheels  of  human  fate  are  complex  and  countless.  We  have  said  that 
nuptial  happiness  is  more  dependent  on  psychological,  than  on  physical 
qualities.  It  is  certain,  however  this  happens,  that  incongeniality  of 
taste  uiK>n  matters  of  no  moment  whatever  disposes  persons  to  hate  each 
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other  more  inveteratelj  than  reaUy  important  discrepancies.  There  is 
a  very  pretty  semi-platonic  theory  prevalent  which  makes  out  mental 
and  moral  congeniality  of  sentiment  to  be  requisite  to  the  phenomena  of 
reproduction — a  theory  which  displays  a  fedling  to  which  all  theory  is 
much  addicted — that  of  being  fedse  and  unfounded.  Nature  does  not 
leave  the  consummation  of  this  object  to  the  incertitude  of  existing  or 
pervading  mental  emotion.  It  is  a  pretty  theory  enough ;  but  like 
causes  produce  like  effects  :  whether  parties  hate,  love,  or  are  indifferent 
to  each  other,  nature  knows  no  variation  from  the  fixed  laws  which 
govern  her  proceedings;  statistics  show  the  same  average  results. 
Shakespeare  says  : — 

**  There  is  a  Providence  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  may." 

There  would  be  less  care  corroding  human  hearts  upon  these  matters, 
were  there  a  clearer  conception  of  how  nearly  upon  an  equality  are  all 
human  conditions  in  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  natural  causes.  The 
want  of  nothing,  the  attainment  of  which  is  placed  out  of  our  own  con- 
trol, should  be  suffered  to  render  us  unhappy.  Apparent  benefits  withheld 
may  be  in  effect  curses  from  which  we  are  shielded.  Such  a  state  of 
mind  confers  happiness,  displays  true  sanity.  We  little  know  from  what 
unsuspected  evils  the  most  imlikely  second  causes  may  have  preserved 
us;  as  little  as  a  fEuuily  driven  past  a  precipice  at  night  by  a  drunken 
coachman  know  how  often  and  how  narrowly  they  may  have  escaped 
destruction,  and  this  perhaps  owing  to  the  dnmkenness  of  the  coach- 
man, and  his  bold  driving  under  circumstances  which,  with  a  timid 
driver,  would  have  proved  fatal  Prometheus  is  said,  by  JSschylus,  to 
have  conferred  a  great  boon  upon  mankind  in  sending  ''blind  and 
hoodwinked  hopes  to  dwell  among  them."  What  we  speak  of  is  a  some- 
thing much  better.  On  matters  wherein  reason  and  volition  avail  nothing, 
there  is  still  left  to  us  that  lively  faith  in  the  guardianship  of  Providence 
which  will  carry  us  through  every  contingency,  and  the  absence  of  which 
constitutes  the  truest  unhappiness.  Persons  driven  about  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine,  at  the  mercy  of  every  variation  of  circumstances,  have 
never  been  perfectly  sane ;  they  are  dwellers  all  their  lives  in  the  very 
vestibule  of  insanity.  Where  true  sanity  of  mind  has  not  been  fixedly 
established  on  a  sound  moral  basis,  its  overthrow  is  easy.  When  we 
speak  of  deformity,  we  must  have  formed  in  our  imaginations  some  model 
of  real  or  ideal  beauty;  so  to  imderstand  insanity,  we  must  know  what 
sanity  is.  We  have  to  take  cognizance  of  variations  from  some  standard 
of  perfection.  Accordingly,  we  have  thus  far  dwelt  chiefly  upon  the 
normal  in  physical  development  as  accompanied  by  intellectual  sanity 
and  moral  correctness  of  conduct,  and  soimdness  of  principle.  It  is 
henceforward  our  less  pleasant  task  to  visit  the  asylum  and  "  the  lazar- 
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house.**    We  have  to  quit  physical  perfection  and  mental  sanity  for  their 
sad  reverse.     We  do  not  forget  that  firom  a  tenth  to  a  twelfth  part  of 
the  numher  of  insane  females  owe  to  the  reproductive  organs  the  origin 
of  their  insanity,  whether  during  gestation,  parturition,  or  lactation  ;  but 
these  suhjects  have  heen  treated  in  a  former  number.     We  shall  but  add 
here  our  impression  that  cases  have  often  been  treated,  and  successfully 
too,  as  phrenitis,  which  have  been  in  reality  cases  of  metritis,  but  for 
which  a  treatment  more  lenient  and  more  local  would  have  better  availed 
and  at  less  cost  to  the  constitution.     Leeches  have  been  applied  to  the 
temples,  which  ought  to  have  been  applied  to  the  abdomen,  the  oerel»al 
disturbance  being  only  secondary  and  symptomatic.    On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  sometimes  been  suffered  to  become  fixed,  to  assume  the  position 
of  primary  disease,  to  remain  irremediable,  from  want  of  a  well-timed 
and  placed  application  of  leeches.   There  is  usually  a  period  at  which  the 
brain  is  to  be  relieved  by  subduing,  not  cerebral,  but  uterine  inflammation. 
We  put  forth  this  suggestion  as  the  result  of  much  experience.     It  is  a 
case  in  point  that  the  seat  of  puerperal  insanity  is  the  uterus,  not  brain. 
It  is  said  that  ''  nemo  reperUe  fuU  twrpissimus,^     Following  this 
rule,  we  shall  proceed  ''  from  bad  to  worse**  by  gradations.     There  is 
one  cause  of  continuous  gloom;  of  a  repining  which  does  not  amount 
to  insanity,  but  often  amounts  to  unhappiness ;  connected  with  the  re- 
productive organs.     It  may  be  summed  up  in  the  complaint  of  Macbeth 
against  the  witches — '^  that  they  had  placed  a  barren  sceptre  in**  his 
"  gripe.**     We  have  touched  upon  this  already ;  but  there  is  more  to 
be  said  of  it.     It  is  possible  to  treat  this  subject  cheerfully,  and  cheer- 
fully we  shall  treat  it.     One  design  of  Providence  in  the  institution  of 
marriage  is,  doubtless,  the  perpetuation  of  our  species.     But  as  indi- 
viduals we  design  no  such  thing :  our  purpose  in  the  main  is  to  make 
ourselves  happy;   and  if  we  are  not  so,  it  is  our  own  fault.     There 
appears  to  be  no  prevalent  apprehension  lest  the  designs  of  Providence 
should  upon  the  large  scale  be  frustrated ;  nor  does  any  one  marry  out 
of  an  impression  that  the  queen  is  distressed  for  want  of  subjects. 
There  are  sometimes,  however,  both  among  the  single  and  married, 
sensations  which  hurry  parties  to,  and  sometimes  over,  the  verge  of 
sanity.     There  are   impressions  which,  excepHs  eoccipiendis,   and   the 
exceptions  are  very  rare,  are  entirely  unfounded.     The  whole  subject  is 
ill  understood ;  requires  to  be  better  understood.     The  horrors  of  mind 
attendant  upon  a  state  of  imaginary  deficiency,  are  owing  partly  and  con- 
siderably to  the  stimulus  of  continued  orchial  secretion  greater  than  those 
attendant  upon  real  incapacity.     That  there  are  such  horrors  at  all  is 
tolerably  good  presumptive  evidence  that  tjiey  are  gratuitously  enter- 
tained.   Where  there  is  an  absolute  deficiency  of  genital  power, — where, 
in  other  words,  incapacity  b  real  and  complete,  especially  where  it  is 
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congenital,  there  are  no  such  horrors.  The  party  conunonly  becomes 
both  a  gcwrmamd  and  a  gov/rmet:  there  is  plenty  of  adipose  secreted 
and  deposited :  their  embonpoint  testifies  to  their  tranquillity. 

There  is  almost  room  to  doubt  whether  the  most  perfect  forms  of 
cerebral  organization  are  easily  transmissible,  especially  in  the  male 
line.  We  only  remember  in  this  country  one  conspicuous  example  of 
the  reverse  of  this  difficulty  or  incapacity  of  transmission  in  the 
history  of  the  Sheridans,  who,  generation  after  generation,  from  the 
friend  and  crony  of  Dean  Swift,  down  to  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Norton, 
have  succeeded  to  the  heritage  of  extraordinary  talents.  Against  their 
genealogy  and  that  of  a  family  no  less  celebrated  in  science,  the  Hers- 
chels,  might  be  brought  a  numerous  and  striking  array  of  obverse  ex- 
amples. Who  ever  heard  of  any  descendants  of  Swift,  Pope,  Johnson, 
Collins,  Goldsmith,  Savage,  Tasso,  Petrarch,  Rousseau,  De  Stael,  not  to 
name  countless  other  eminent  authors,  except  their  writings)  The  only 
descendants  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Byron,  were  daughters ;  Milton's  line 
becoming  extinct  with  the  death  of  his  grand-daughter :  the  only  son 
of  Napoleon,  the  only  son  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  died  young:  as  if 
where  extraordinary  cerebral  organisation  were  in  the  male  line  trans- 
missible, longevity  should  be  denied  it  Indeed,  where  there  are  de- 
scendants, it  is  commonly  property  and  a  name  that  are  inherited,  not 
tafents.  Should  any  persons  sigh  for  the  possession  of  genius  by  their 
children,  the  records  of  the  misfortunes  of  men  of  genius  may  well 
console  them.  There  are  nosologists  who  have,  in  fact,  spoken  of 
genius  as  being  a  disease  of  the  scrofulous  kind.  Had  Pope,  Johnson, 
Rousseau,  and  many  other  great  men,  been  bom  in  China,  their  parents 
would  have  destroyed  them  as  not  worth  rearing.  What  the  meta- 
physical gains,  the  physical  loses;  and  the  reverse:  both  seldom  co- 
exist in  perfection.  We  question  whether  it  is  too  much  to  say  that 
the  man  who  is  a  clown  with  a  large  fiEmuly  of  children  might,  other- 
wise educated  and  circumstanced,  have  been  a  poet  or  philosopher  with 
none.  In  Bums  we  have  an  example  of  the  physique  and  spiritual  in 
a  remarkable  degree  blended  :  his  writings,  now  sublime,  now  homely, 
attest  this  combination.  Like  Sheridan,  he  was  more  a  real  life  man 
than  most  of  our  poets.  Shakespeare,  indeed,  was  everything;  but 
he  is  too  high  above  all  conmion  height  for  speculation.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  would  seem  as  if  we  should  almost  consider  a  man*s 
having  a  large  family  of  children  as  circumstantial  evidence  of  an 
inferiority  of  cerebral  organisation  rather  than  the  reverse.  Gknital 
incapacity  itself,  however  utter,  imder  this  view,  and  ii^  indeed,  it  be 
trae  that  the  mind  is  more  than  the  body,  should  less  be  regarded 
as  a  misfortune,  than  as  a  proof  that  Qod  distributes  his  good  gifts  to 
men  equitably,  refusing  to  some  common  gifts  to  whom  he  has  imparted 
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such  as  are  extraordinary  :  and,  where  he  has  not  imparted  such,  pro- 
viding otherwise  here  or  hereafter  indemnifications  for  all  privations  and 
ills  sustained.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  same  system  of  equity  that 
fame  and  wealth  seldom  £aU  to  the  lot  of  one  and  the  same  individuaL 
Men  are  sometimes  so  placed  as  that  they  must  consciously  and  know- 
ingly for^o  the  acquisition  of  one  or  the  other,  the  means  for  acquiring 
each  being  different,  and  the  possession  of  both  unattainable. 

If  the  maxim  of  **  nullum  magnum  ingenium  sine  demevUiA  **  be 
correct,  the  ''dementia**  of  itself  constitutes  a  sad  drawback ;  and  there  is, 
doubtless,  too  much  of  truth  in  it.  How  often  and  how  far  this  ''  de- 
mentia** is  associated  corporeally  with  the  reproductive  organs,  the  lives 
of  Tasso,  of  Sappho,  of  Petrarch,  of  Rousseau,  of  Byron,  of  Bums,  of 
hosts  of  other  poets,  too  painfuUy  illustrate.  The  unfortunate  amours 
of  many  men  of  genius  have,  unavailingly  to  their  own  personal  happi> 
ness,  associated  immortality  with  human  passion.  ''They  leamt  in 
suffering  what  they  taught  in  song.**  Ambitions  misplaced,  unrequited 
attachments^  formed  the  burden  of  their  most  sublime  and  sweetest 
minstrelsy.  With  these  the  songs  of  the  troubadours  are  fraught  to 
overflowing.  So  is  all  song;  from  the  Canticle  of  Solomon  down  to 
the  song  of  Jeannette  and  Jeannot,  which  we  daily  hear  carolled  in  the 
street, — all  verse  tells  the  same  tale  of  love;  a  tale  which  never 
wearies,  when  well  and  truly  told.  And  why?  Because  it  tells  of 
hopes,  fears,  solicitudes,  common  to  the  whole  human  family.  These, 
poetry  not  describes  only,  but  etherealizes  and  exalts. 

"  There,  in  that  gift  of  Ood,  Iraaginatioo, 
Is  a  true  nobleness  beyond  all  pomp!** 

To  these  hopes,  fears,  anxieties,  we  revolt  from  applying  the  terms  of 
science,  however  strictly  applicable.  We  will  not,  just  here  and  now, 
beckon  to  them  to  descend  from  their  pedestal  :  we  will  there,  elo- 
quent in  their  silence,  leave  them,  grouped  and  draperied  witnesses  to 
the  truthfulness  of  our  assertions.  Science  shall  stand  veiled,  as  best 
becomes  her,  in  their  presence. 

But  the  "/acUis  descensus  AvernV  is  before  us:  we  must  quit  them 
and  descend  :  it  shall  be  with  reluctantly  averted  eyes  and  by  gentle 
steps.  The  golden  rod  is  plucked;  we  proceed;  we  see  the  dark  shades 
of  Erebus  flitting  about  us.  Our  severest  toils  are  yet  to  come.  From 
the  monuments  of  the  loves  of  the  poets,  from  the  tomb  of  Abelard  and 
Heloise,  we  turn  away,  not  seeming  to  go,  with  the  purpose  of  iEneas,  to 
seek  oracular  advice  of  the  disembodied,  but  rather  in  the  spirit  of 
Orpheus  for  the  rescue  of  Eurydice.  But  our  path,  as  it  grows  more 
gloomy,  reminds  us  of  the  real  intent  of  our  expedition.  We  leave  the 
physically  healthful,  the  psychologically  sane  :  we  perceive   ourselves 
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entering  upon  the  dreary  r^ons  of  disease  and  insanity;  we  pass  them; 
we  find  the  shadow  of  death  around  us  :  all  due  rites  having  been  per- 
formed, we  seek — ^we  summon  forward  the  shade  of  Jean  Jacques  Ros- 
seau.  We  go  not  alone,  but  with  Lallemand  and  H.  J.  McDougall,  his 
able  translator,  for  our  conductors,  who  introduce  us  to  Imn.  It  is  not 
the  substance  of  the  communications  made,  but  the  results  of  the  con- 
sultation of  this  high  oracle  that  we  shall  give. 

The  interview,  be  it  then  said  here,  was  of  a  nature  rather  to  exalt 
than  to  disparage  the  character  of  Jean  Jacques ;  if  not  to  rescue,  to 
raise  it.  His  eloquence  was  the  inspiration  of  disease;  but  disease 
never  before  or  since,  unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  our  own  Cowper,  spoke 
with  a  voice  so  eloquent.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  moral 
aberrations  owed  their  origin  to  a  congenital  cause;  that  had  Lalle- 
mand attended  him,  or  had  the  point  in  one  department  of  surgical 
science  been  reached  to  which  Lallemand  has  advanced  it,  his  disease 
might  have  been  cured,  and  his  moral  and  intellectual  sanity  thus 
established.  The  powers  of  his  extraordinary  mind  would  not,  in  this 
case,  have  been  frittered  away  in  portraying  the  symptoms  of  an,  at 
that  time,  incurable  complaint.  Happy  himself,  his  writings  would  not 
have  so  tended  to  the  world-wide  dissemination  of  political  and  social 
discontent.  The  tree  which  disease  so  fatally  ingrafted  would  have 
borne  less  bitter  fruit.  A  half-farthing's  worth  of  nitrate  of  silver 
skilfully  applied,  and  France  might  have  been  spared  many  of  the 
horrors  of  her  last  century's  revolution.  As  it  is,  it  would  perhaps 
have  been  better  for  his  country  and  his  species,  had  his  abilities  been 
petted  and  pensioned  into  nihility.  Mighty  effects  often  depend  upon 
insignificant  causes.  Why  is  not  Ireland  at  this  moment  a  Protestant 
country?  Because  Oliver  Cromwell's  doctors  were  afraid  of  giving  him 
a  few  doses  of  Peruvian  bark.  He  died  of  an  intermittent  fever,  of 
which,  in  all  likelihood,  quinine  would  have  cured  him.  Had  he  lived, 
he  would  not  have  stopped  at  less  than  the  entire  subjugation  of  that 
island,  the  coasts  of  which  have  been  so  strewn  ever  since  with  wrecked 
administrations,  and  in  whose  sisterhood  our  own  island  experiences 
much  such  comfort  as  might  be  derived  from  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  volcano.  A  more  entire  amalgamation,  however  conduced, 
resembling  that  of  old  between  Saxon  and  Norman,  would  have  cer- 
tainly tended,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries,  to  the  promotion 
of  more  good  fellowship  than  subsists  at  present  We  only  cite  this 
as  an  additional  instance  of  the  dependence  of  great  effects  on  slight 
causes :  as  such  it  is  well  in  point. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  reproductive  organs  in  relation  hitherto  to 
their  use,  as  opposed  to  their  abuse.  Rousseau  speaks  of  a  certain  vice, 
which  he  confesses  as  having  "  charms"  for  a  "  vivid  imagination;"  and 
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elsewhere  as  ''  a  means  of  preserving  his  puritj."    He  does  not  mean, 
by  the  latter  phrase,  his  moral  purity;  he  does  not  say  anything  so 
depraved  and  hypocritical;  he  means  his  preservation  from  physical 
contamination.     Lallemand  shows  that  Rousseau's  was  an  actoal,  not 
imaginary  malady;  that  disease  caused,  or  fostered,  or  instigated,  m 
mudi  or  little,   the  moral   aberration  alluded  to:   that  the   symp- 
toms were  those  of  spermatorrhoea.     In  Mr.  M'Dougall's  able  transb- 
tion  of  Lallemand*s  work,  the  chapter  relating  to  Boussean  is  not  in 
troduced.     M.  Lallemand,  in  some  passages  of  his  work,  supplies  ns 
with  a  glass,  which  almost  throws  a  cotUeur  de  roae  over  self-abuse. 
He  asserts  (in  page  235  of  Mr.  M'Dougall*s  translation,  to  which  we 
refer  as  most  current  in  this  country,)  that  there  are  many,  who,  solely 
through  their  being  more  continent  than  virtuous,  plume  themselves  on 
having  never  indulged  in  either  natural  intercourse  or  self-abuse,  and 
who  ascribe  to  strict  views  of  morality  and  religion  an  exemplary  oooise 
of  life,  which  really  only  indicates  a  want  of  genital  power.     We  par- 
ticipate in  his  detestation  of  hypocrisy  where  there  is  hypocrisy;  we 
acknowledge  his  clear-sightedness  in  piercing  through  the  mists  of  self- 
illusion  ;  we  admit  that  all  phenomena  induced  by  spermatic  plethora 
show  genital  power;  but  we  think  his  opinions  require  to  be  qualified, 
and,  by  being  expressed  somewhat  more  guardedly,  placed  more  out  of 
the  way  of  misinterpretation.   It  is  left  too  open  to  the  reader  to  doubt 
whether  there  be  such  virtues  extant  as  those  we  have  been  in  the  halnt 
of  calling  "  temperance,  soberness,  and  chastity.**     There  are  frequent 
instances  in  this  country  of  a  healthful  frigidity  of  temperament,  arising 
partly  from  nature,  but  chiefly  from  the  moral  restraint  imposed  upon 
the  passions  by  a  strictly  religious  and  moral  education,  which  it  takes 
time  and  the  sunshine  of  a  true  attachment  to  thaw ;  but  which,  thawed, 
gives  place  to  a  warmer  and  more  lasting  summer  than  succeeds  to 
many  a  more  lavish  spring.    In  minds  of  much  polish,  the  intermediate 
steps  between  the  love  of  sentiment  and  the  love  of  passion  must  be 
many.     Fidelity  and  permanence  of  attachment  are  not  to  be  expected 
from  those  whose  passions  have  blazed  forth  too  early,  and  too  vividly 
and  diflusely;  who  approach  the  altar  of  Hymen  with  impaired  hearts, 
if  not  impaired  constitutions,  in  a  dissipated  and  dissolute  frame  of 
mind ;  who,  having  practised  excess,  do  not  easily,  if  at  all,  settle  down 
into  the  tranquillity  of  domestic  happiness.     Vagrant  desires  have  been 
excited,  which,  till  those  they  have  agitated  take  their  everlasting  rest 
in  the  bosom  of  their  mother  earth,  will  never  know  repose.     There  is 
the  "  hardening  of  all  the  feelings,"  of  which  Bums  sings ;  "  the  mad- 
ness of  the  heart,"  which  Byron,  in  so  many  passages  of  his  writings, 
develops  rather  than  portrays.      There  are  no  deviations  into  error 
which  are  irretraceable ;  but  we  speak  of  what  is  common.     We  have 
taken  upon  ourselves  to  view  the  subject  ethically  as  well  as  physically; 
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ever  purposing  to  adhere  to  truth ;  to  each  adhesion  to  sacrifice  eveiy- 
thing, 
^ft  Spennat<»rrhcpa,  of  wliich  hy  pm^honrlnasls  and  monomania  are  usual 
^■symptoms,  does  not  always  ariiie  from  aelf-abuse ;  it  has  other  causes, 
H  which  we  shall  specify  hereafter.  Unlike  many  other  complwntd,  it 
nerer  spontaneously  cures  itself.  Till  it  be  cured,  none  of  its  symptoras, 
physical^  moral,  or  psychological,  cerise.  There  are  few  caaes  which, 
other  means  failing,  are  not  curable  by  cauterization.  There  is  thus 
one  species  of  insanity  associated  with  the  reproductive  oi^ans  which 
siirgery  can  absolutely  cure.  The  existence  of  spermatorrhcBa  la  known 
by  the  presence  of  spermatozoa  in  the  urine;  by  diurnal  poUutions, 
which  take  place  more  or  less  passively ;  and  by  the  size,  number,  and 
appearance  of  the  spermatozoa  which  microscopical  examination  dis- 
covers in  these  secretions.  Spermatozoa,  as  they  exist  in  healthy  sper- 
matic saeretion,  have  been  made  objects  of  microscopitsil  examinatioQ 
almost  from  time  immemorial ;   they  were  in  old  times  called  homun- 

tculi,  and  were  considered  to  be  little  men  and  women  in  a  tadpole  state. 
We  do  not  think  M.  Lallemand*s  opinions  of  their  nature  and  functioiu<i 
much  more  feasible.  He  conjectures  that  they  assist  the  orchial  secre- 
tion on  its  way  towards  its  procreative  destination.  Wc  think  that  the 
I  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines  might  olmoet  as  well  be  ascribed  to 
the  stir  and  bustle  of  the  infusoria  contained  in  the  fluids  we  swallow. 
We  accept  of  the  differences  in  size,  shape,  number,  and  development  of 
the  spermatozoa  found  in  healthy  and  in  depraved  orchial  and  nephritic 
secretions  as,  symptomaticaUy  speaking,  conclusive ;  but  are  inclined  to 
think  that  these  differences  are  owing  to  alterations  that  have  taken 
place  in  this  fluid  as  being  the  element  in  which  they  are  generated,  and 
in  which  they  can  only  be  developed  perfectly  and  numerously  when  it 
is  in  a  natural  and  healthy  state.  We  regard  them  simply  as  a  species 
of  infusoria,  whose  condition  and  appe4U'anoe  betray  the  poverty  or 
richness  of  the  soil  of  the  territory  they  occupy,  and  the  circumstances 

■  of  their  birth  and  breeding.  When  the  orchial  secretion  has  become, 
in  an  extreme  degree,  depraved  and  watery,  the  spermatozoa  are  few  in 
number,  imperfectly  developed,  more  diaphanous,  less  easily  detect<*d ; 
they  are  found  scattered  about  here  and  there,  like  the  gamy  and  Idgh- 
flavoured  and  half-starved  sheep  that  wander  over  the  wilder  regions  of 

t  Scotland,  or  like  fish  in  rivers  rendered  untenantable  by  receiving  the 
contents  of  common  sewers  or  the  refuse  of  dyehouses.  Tliese  sper- 
matozoa,  then,  are  either  homunculi;  or  infusoria,  whose  presence  is 
incidental  and  of  no  physiological  importance,  or  as  accessories  to  the 
phenomena  of  conception.  We  are  not  disposed  t^  adopt  the  viedia, 
pia  of  M.  Lallemand.  We  think  that  it  la  the  quality  of  the  fluid  that 
is  essential,  not  the  state  of  health  of  its  inhabitants.     It  is  a  question 
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of  probabilities.  As,  what  they  were  once  6af^)08ed  to  be,  homaneoli, 
no  doubt  an  ingenious  line  of  defence  might  be  set  up  in  their  favour. 
As  a  question  of  no  practical  importance,  and  one  which,  if  it  were,  it 
would  not  be  very  easy  to  settle,  we  might  very  well  leave  it  open. 
Their  pathological  value,  as  indications  of  the  state  of  the  orchial  secre- 
tion, is  indisputable.  M.  Lallemand's  discoveries  constitute  quite  an 
era  in  this  department  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

Having  (airly  broken  the  ice,  we  deem  it  right  to  pursue  this  least 
agreeable,  but  most  practically  important  portion  of  our  subject,  leisurdy 
and  systematically.  It  i^[^)ear8  to  us  to  have  been  treated  amiss, 
because  only  physically,  and  not  also  psychologically,  investigated.  For 
instance,  among  the  symptoms  of  spermatorrhoea  as  revealed  by  Rousseau, 
and  by  others  of  less  eminence,  but  rivals  to  him  in  suffering,  are  two 
which  are  of  a  strictly  psychological  character, — ihe  fear  of  hell,  and  the 
inability  to  meet  others  eye  to  eye, — ^both  symptoms  of  either  insanity 
or  a  bad  conscience.  Supposing  the  individuals  to  be  sane,  there 
is  no  concealing  that  they  are  indications  of  mental  or  moral  dis- 
tortion. Its  physical  phenomena  have  been  nowhere  treated  so 
ably  as  in  the  work  of  M.  Lallemand,  whidii  is  not  an  ad  eapUan- 
drnn,  but  a  truly  scientific  production;  and  one  which,  although  we 
do  not  conrider  all  the  author's  conchisions  to  be  condusive^  is 
evidently  written  in  perfect  good  faith.  To  say  this  is  to  say  mndi 
of  any  work,  especially  of  a  woik  on  such  a  subject  He  has  not 
only  thrown  much  light  upon  it^  bat,  more  than  this,  is  almost^  if  not 
quite,  the  discoverer  of  a  hitherto  unsuspected  disease;  and,  better  sdll, 
of  an  absolute  cure  for  it  in  many,  of  the  most  appropriate  remedial 
treatment  of  it  in  all,  or  in  most  cases.  But  the  more  merita  work  haa, 
the  more  necessary  is  it  to  point  out  eaxy  errors  that  may  be  deteeted 
in  it.  We  shall  return  to  the  notice  of  these  as  occaaon  dferSy  adding 
only  here  our  sense  of  the  diligence,  care,  and  patience  wfaidi  he  has 
displayed  in  the  course  of  his  investigadons,  and  his  caution  in  what 
might  be  termed  summing  up  evidence.  With  regard  to  all  works  upon 
specific  diseases,  which  are  rather  addressed  to  the  non>medical  pablie 
than  to  the  profession,  suspicions  of  their  object  are  apt  to  be  enter- 
tained :  they  sometimes  meet  with  the  misfortune  of  being  looked  upon 
in  the  light  of  advertisements,  especially  when  they  treat  dl  maladies 
with  respect  to  which  the  imaginations  of  padents  are  peculiarly  aooes^ 
sible.  No  one  can  by  any  possibility  place  under  this  category  the  worit 
of  M.  LallemaDd,  or  Mr.  McDougaU*s  translation  of  it.  As  before 
observed,  we  do  not  coincide  in  all  his  inferences,  and  wh^^in  and 
why  we  do  not  shall  be  in  the  course  of  this  paper  explained;  but  the 
main  fault  which  pervades  his  work  is,  what  some  will  consider  ratlier 
an  excellence  than  a  defect,  its  not  being  suffidently  psychologioal;  or. 
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to  speak  more  accurately,  its  not  being  suffidently  ethicaL  We  have 
taken  the  liber^*  of  speaking  of  temptations  from  within.  Allied  with 
these  ifi  oue  infirmity  or  vice  of  both  childhood  and  adolsBoenoey 
irhichy  whether  it  be  pronounced  immorality  or  insanity,  as  the  evi- 
dence of  the  case  may  be,  tends  to  a  termination  in  the  latter.  We 
ahall  exert  our  utmost  energies  to  arrive  at  and  promulgate  as  mucli  as 
Oi&  be  attained  of  the  exact  truth  concerning  it.  Every  public  missrepre* 
Mutation^  however  it  may  be  put  forth  out  of  some  sickly,  and  fan- 
tastical, and  dwar^sih  notions  of  doing  good,  is  a  serious  offence  against 
the  community  at  hirge.  The  influence  of  mind  upon  mind  is  capable 
off  and  is  liable  to,  much  misuse.  The  power  which  a  medical  man 
wields  over  the  reason  and  Imagination  of  his  patients  requires 
to  be  employed  with  extreme  circumspection;  such  power  m  some- 
times exercised*  when  not  dishonourably,  indiscreetly.  Medical  men 
who  put  forth  opinions  sas  etOhadrd^  should  mind  well  what  they 
say;  it  has  sometimes  happened  that^  like  Frankenstein,  they  have 
evoked  into  lieing  a  monster  whom  they  would  afterwards  fain  annihi^ 
late,  and  who  causes  them  much  annoyance  and  uncsnineBP,  tml  of 
whom  they  cannot  at  option  rid  themselves.  The  word  has  gone  forth; 
'^  a  carriage  and  six  horses  could  not  fetch  it  back  again  ;^'  and  to  the 
minds  of  the  susceptible  *'  words  are  things,"  Mischief  may  be  soon 
effected,  which  it  is  found  diiHcult  or  impossible  to  repair,  if^  on  the 
one  hand,  truth  should  not  always  be  tuld  to  jiatiwnts,  we  think,  on  tW 
other  hand,  that  faIsehoo<!fl  should  never  be  told  them.  In  deliberately 
written  medical  compilations  the  more  especially,  there  is  no  excuse 
whatever  for  one  hairs  breadth  deviation  from  the  line  of  honesty.  W« 
may  err  through  want  of  knowledge,  of  evidence,  or  want  of  reasonlnj^ 
powei^,  or  through  a  want  of  suihcient  application  and  patient  re- 
searrh;  but  honesty  consists  in  saying  what  we  know  and  think;  in 
■flserting  nothing  we  do  not  know  as  if  it  were  known;  and  in  not  pro- 
feasing  fLxed  articles  of  belief  on  subjects  upon  which  our  mind  is  not 
made  up;  in  stating  our  formed  opinions,  and  the  basis  on  which  they 
are  founde<i,  candidly;  in  leaving  still  fairly  open  all  that  appears  mccm* 
elusive.  In  M.  Lallemand's  work,  unlike  those  of  some  who  have  fol- 
lowed in  his  wake,  the  eases  are  earefdlly  drawn  up;  they  display  much 
shrewdness  of  observation;  mnch  industry  of  research;  there  are  X10 
rash  inferences  drawn;  there  may  be  some  that  are  incorrect,  there  are 
none  that  are  rash.  We  have  in  abundance  compilations  consisting 
half  of  eonunon-plaoe  truisms,  half  of  a  tissue  of  dangerous  plausibilities; 
contaiDiiig  nothing  original  that  is  not  crude  and  unattached  and  unin- 
telligible ;  nothing  borrowed  that  is  not  copied  distortedly  and  inaccu- 
rately; but  M.  Lallcmand  is  a  genuine  discoverer  in  science,  a  pioneer 
through  regions  hitherto  unexplored :  and  to  discoverers  in  science,  as 
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to  creators  in  literature,  may  the  higher  honours  which  are  their  due  be 
ever  paid  cheerfully.  Science,  like  Qenius,  knows  no  country.  For  us, 
we  shall  acquit  ourselves  in  the  humble  office  we  undertake  quite  to  oar 
own  satis&ction  if  we  can  place  the  subject  in  true  perspective  before 
the  view  of  the  reader,  upon  tiie  reduced  scale  which  our  limits  neces- 
sarily prescribe  to  us.  So  far  as  relates  to  that  department  of  patho- 
logy of  which  he  treats,  we  shall  gratefully  accept  of  M.  Lallemand's 
assistance  and  authority.  We  shall  not^  however,  limit  our  remarks  to 
physical  symptoms  exclusively.  In  order  to  make  the  subject  more 
deEU*,  we  shall  precede  a  dose  and  particular  synopsis  of  it  by  advancing 
certain  general  propositions. 

Violations  of  physical  laws  meet  with  physical— of  moral  laws  with 
moral — of  psychological  laws  with  psychological,  retribution:  such  is 
the  rule— if  there  be  any  rule  which  has  no  exceptions,  it  is  this.  Per- 
sons who  pilfer  are  not  liable  to  have  whitlows  form  on  their  fingers  as  a 
penal  consequence  of  pilfering.  If  a  man  sustains  bodily  injury  firom  a  tile 
blown  down  upon  him  firom  the  roof  of  a  house,  the  accident  causes  him 
no  sensations  of  remorse.  It  causes  a  man  neither  bodily  sufferings  nor 
any  of  the  pangs  incident  to  a  guilty  conscience  to  be  beaten  at  chesa. 
He  may  violate  all  three  codes  of  law  at  once  in  one  act,  in  which  case 
he  will  be  visited  by  all  three  with  retribution,  as  would  happen  to 
him,  if  in  the  course  of  perpetrating  a  burglary  in  an  unskilful  mann^ 
he  should  get  knocked  on  the  head.  But  there  is  in  none  of  these 
examples  any  confusion  of  relationship  between  causes  and  effects.  In 
the  case  of  the  summarily  punished  housebreaker,  who  has  displayed  a 
want  of  skill  in  an  unlawful  avocation,  there  is  experienced,  in  return 
for  his  violation  of  intellectual  laws,  a  sense  of  vexation  at  his  own 
clumsiness  and  consequent  ill  success;  and  in  repayment  of  his  violation 
of  moral  laws,  he  finds  the  moral  sense  of  the  rights  of  property  enter- 
tained by  others  roused  up  against  him  to  his  personal  injury,  and  has 
probably  to  undergo  the  reproaches  of  his  own  conscience  as  well  as  the 
dread  of  fiurther  retribution  to  come.  His  errors  (so  to  speak)  being 
complex,  his  punishment  is  complex  also.  In  the  case  of  the  solitary 
vice  which  we  are  about  to  bring  into  question,  it  is  incumbent  on  ns  to 
discriminate  between  the  phenomena  observed,  and  to  classify  them 
accordingly,  as  being  phjrsicaUy,  morally,  or  psychologically  retributive. 
The  thief  who  is  knocked  down  in  the  act  of  thieving;  suffers  more  or 
less  physically  in  proportion  as  the  injury  sustained  is  slight  or  serious. 
So  in  syphilis  or  gonorrhoea,  physical  suffering  bears  no  proportion  what- 
ever to  the  degree  of  moral  delinquency:  it  is  a  matter  of  temperament 
and  constitution,  and  of  the  quaUty  of  the  virus  to  which  certain  parts 
are  subjected.  Distinctions  must  then  be  made,  as  before  observed^ 
between  such  consequences  of  the  malpractice  in  question  as  are  phy- 
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Bical,  sxiiih  AS  are  ethical,  mich  m  are  psycliological.  Tbe  thief  is  worse 
punijshef]  than  by  whitlows  on  his  fingers  by  an  accusing  conscience, 
and,  if  taken  and  convicted,  by  the  penal  laws  of  his  country.  The 
man  who  should  deny  that  pilfering  h  punished  by  whitlows  on  the 
fingers  is  not  on  this  account  to  be  held  up  as  a  j^erson  who  advocat^t 
theft.  On  the  cxjutrary,  if  it  were  nut  punished  at  all  in  any  kncrwn 
way,  it  would  be  right  to  speak  of  it  as  a  crime  which  may  be  committed, 
secularly  speaking,  with  impunity:  it  is  always  right  to  speak  truth* 
Wrong  doing  would  nevertheless  still  be  wrong  doing;  crime  still  crime. 
We  should  never  condescend  to  say  anything  that  is  disingenuous.  In 
treating  tliis  subject,  as  every  other,  we  sliould  proceed  in  the  spirit  of 
cmbn  research,  desirous  only  to  arrive  at  the  exact  truth. 
Solitary  emissiones  ijperraaticie  may  oecur, — 

I.  Involuntarily.  *'  When  it  occurs  spontaneously  during  sleep,  in  m 
healthy  and  continent  individual,  it  doubtless/'  Bays  Lidleniaud,  "  exerta 
a  beneficial  influence  on  the  economy,  by  freeing  it  from  a  source  of 
excitement^  the  prolonged  accumulation  of  which  might  derange  the 
ammal  functions/*  ''In  these  cases/*  he  adds,  ''it  has  an  effect  analo- 
gous to  that  produced  by  the  episttixis,  common  and  beneficial  during 
youth."  (We  cite  M,  Lallemaud,  without  fully  concurring  with  him  on 
this  point) 

II.  Voluntarily.  When  such  crisis  of  accumulated  secretion  is  an- 
ticipated under  the  excitement  of  erotic  reveries,  in  place  of  erotic 
dreams.  (We  think,  the  foregoing  poetuUte  being  conceded,  this 
follows.) 

III.  Voluntarily.  Wlien  the  habit  of  yielding  to  the  growing  influence 
of  this  infatuation  ia  established. 

IV.  Involuntarily.  In  those  cases  in  which  spermatorrhoea,  owing 
to  whatever  cause  or  causes,  exists ;  in  wliich  emissiones  spermaticte 
sddom  take  place  activel}%  often  who%  passively. 

Kot  to  speak  of  extreme  cases,  such  as  that  of  Richerand's  shephcrdj 
and  to  avoid  speaking  of  sneh,  not  because  they  are  extreme,  but  beowose 
they  are  rare,  if  self-abuse  causes,  physically,  a  certain  set  of  symptoms, 
the  question  is,  in  what  way  does  it  so  act  as  to  cause  ih^n  f  It  must 
act  appreciably  and  discoverably.  Is  it  to  the  amount  of  oMistitutional 
excitement,  as  excitement,  or  of  the  orchial  secretion  as  sudi,  and  with 
relation  simply  to  the  quantity  of  it,  that  the  alleged  mischief  is  tf3  be 
ascribed  1  Or  is  it  wholly  quiUitative,  as  being  self-induced  }  Taking 
the  question  first  as  simply  quautitatiye,  it  comes  precisely  under  the 
same  rule  as  excess  in  coitu  naturali,  diflering  from  this  only  qualita- 
tively. We  are  warranted  in  placing  them,  quantitatively,  on  the  same 
footing.  What  may  be  deficiency  or  privation,  what  moderation,  what 
excess,  in  the  latter  case,  hs  a  matter  of  individual  experience,  scarcely 
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admitting  of  any  limit  or  prescription.     What  would  be  excess  in  one 
person's  case,  would  not  be  so  in  another's.     That  only  is  excess  whidi 
is  proved  to  be  excess  by  a  person's  health  suffering  from  it.     That  is 
not  excess  concomitantly  with  which  a  state  of  generally  good  healtJi  is 
maintained.     All  that  we  say,  quantitatively  speaking,  of  excess  in  ooita 
naturali  applies  equally  to  self-abuse,  if  the  amount  of  orcfaial  dis- 
charge be  alone  considered.     We  mention  this  the  more  pointedly, 
because  we  well  recollect  having  met  with  books,  written  with  good 
intentions,  their  object  being  to  deter  young  people  from  the  practice  of 
this  vice,  wherein  calculations  are  made  showing  how  each  emissio  spw- 
matica  causes  an  outlay  of  the  via  vitcB  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  an 
incredible  number  of  ounces  or  pounds  of  blood.     Excess  is  excess,  and 
we  cannot  commit  excesses  with  impimity.      Morality  never  requires 
to  be  crutched  upon  falsehoods :   in  the  foregoing  assertion  there  is  a 
sad  want  of  verity:  after  established  puberty,  nature  provides  for  the 
practicability  of  coitus  interconnubialis  for  an  uninterrupted  continuance, 
so  long  as  life,  or  at  least  so  long  as  vigour,  lasts,  without  subjecting  the 
party  or  parties  to  a  tax  upon  their  constitutions  by  any  means  so  heavy 
as  would  be  imposed  upon  them  by  a  like  series  of  abstractions  of  blood  by 
means  of  venesection.    The  question,  then,  is  clearly  not  quantitative  any 
farther  than  as  the  former  question  is  quantitative.     Taking  into  view 
any  given  continuous  decade  of  married  life,  there  is  nothing  probably 
in  which  nature  is  a  better  guide.     But  having  settled  the  question  of 
quantity,  there  is  quality  also  ;  there  is  the  mode  in  which  the  emissio 
spermatica  is  induced ;  we  have  to  consider  it  as  self-induced.     There 
is  an  abandonment  of  nature  ;  and  Nature  ceases  to  smile  on,  and  to 
guide,  those  who  forsake  her  paths.      The  question  of  quantity,  indeed, 
is  only  settled  as  a  question  per  $e:   we  have  yet  to  consider  how  far 
this  is  qualitatively  determined.   We  beg  our  readers,  moreover,  to  hear 
in  mind  that  we  are  at  present  treating  the  subject  in  strict  relation  to  its 
physical,  not  its  moral,  features.      It  is  our  part  to  proceed  some  steps 
farther,  divested  of  all  moral  preconceptions  whatever.     In  coitus  nato^ 
ralis,  there  are  two  wills  to  be  consulted ;    in  this  vice,  one  only.      In 
the  latter,  there  may  be  a  want  of  inducement,  there  may  be  the  want  of 
a  check  :  it  is  the  want  of  a  check  that  is  most  usual :  there  is  therefore 
more  likelihood  of  excess  both  of  sensorial  excitement,  and  of  emissio 
seminalis  to  a  degree  which  the  constitution  will  complain -of,  and  nature 
will  resent  as  extortionate,  in  the  course  of  a  practice  of  this  vice,  than 
in  the  course  of  a  practice  of  concubitation.     But  this  only  amounts  to 
a  likelihood :  there  may  be  such  excess  in  either  as  to  injure  the  health : 
self-abuse  may  make  such  approaches  to  the  involuntary  and  unconscious, 
may  take  place  so  infrequently,  as  not  to  affect  the  health,  except  salu- 
tarily.    It  is  when  it  becomes,  like  opium-eating,  an  established  in£ata- 
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utian,  tliftt  any  dreadful  pbymcal  retribution  ensues.  The  retribution 
iLeri  ia  ftoinetimea  most  severe  :  the  practice  of  tliis  vice  innately  tends 
m  to  establish  itself.  There  are  fortunately,  however,  many  chocks  to  its 
efltablii^lunent,  which  ftometimes  avail,  and  sometimes  do  not  avail.  We 
are  to  do  what  is  rights  not  what  is,  or  is  fancied  to  be^  salutary.  But 
that  ia  a  oiorai  oonaideration  with  which  we  shall  have  to  do  hereafter. 
We  are  now  treating  it  exclusively  as  a  matter  of  investigation  In  phy- 
sics,  not  as  a  theme  of  ethical  inquiry.  Quitting  the  path  of  d  priori 
reasoning,  we  shall  find  that  this  vice  has  its  memoirs,  its  history,  its 
biographies.  There  are  cases  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  cases  at 
all ;  there  are  average  cases  ;  there  are  extreme  cases.  As  in  eyphilis 
and  blenorrhagia,  the  physical  puuijihment  bears  no  proportion  whatever 
to  the  degree  of  moral  delinquency.  The  natural  history  of  average, 
or  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  usual,  caac^i  will  be  much  as  follows.  At 
the  age  of  puberty,  persona,  from  tradition,  books,  conversation,  expe- 
rience, nature,  obtain  a  knowledge  of  certain  circumstances  connected 
with  their  physical  condition  tliat  wa^  uni>o8se88ed  by  them  before,  A 
species  of  sixth  sense  is  awakened  into  being.  There  are  certain  changes 
in  the  physical  condition.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  l>oy8  at 
aehool,  at  the  initiatory  period  of  such  changes,  to  teach  each  other  to 
perform  certain  experiments  in  natural  philosophy  upon  their  persons  ; 
to  adduce  and  to  boaat  of  certain  proofs  of  puberty.  In  other  instances^ 
such  es[>erimenta  are  practised  spontaneously  and  solitarily.  We  have 
to  do  now,  and  wliile  proceeding  on  this  especial  line  of  investigatioUj 
with  wliat  is  and  i^  fiot,  not  with  what  b  or  is  not  right  There  in 
sometimes  a  course  of  evil  Imbit  established;  it  goes  Bometimea  to  great 
lengths ;  but  this^  as  we  are  disposed  to  think,  but  seldom :  in  the  case 
of  liicherand's  shepherd,  with  which  every  medical  man  is  familiar, 
there  was  an  uninformed  mind,  there  was  a  singularly  seel  use  avocation. 
But  in  the  usual  course  of  time  and  life,  there  come  shame  and  enlight- 
enment of  mind.  There  are  interruptions  to  such  habits.  There  is  the 
devotion  of  the  physical  and  mental  energies  to  various  pursuits  which 
engross  those  energies.  Those  energies  are  not  unlimited ;  and,  while 
healthily  employed,  vice  itself  necessarily  fails  to  monopolize  them. 
Society  finds  a  thousand  modcfi  for  their  employment  and  expenditure, 
all  of  wliich  act  as  safety-valves  to  the  system,  both  physically  and 
morally.  From  the  cabin-boy,  who  is  kept  upon  the  run  on  board  ship, 
and  whose  indolence  and  negligence,  if  indolent  and  negligent,  are  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  application  of  a  rope^s-end,  to  the  man  reading  hard 
fur  honours  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the  various  duties  of  various 
stations  in  life  exact  the  devotion  of  the  bodily  and  mental  i)owers. 
These  powers  have  their  limits  ;  and  their  exercise  in  the  path  of  dutj 
renders  oxoess  in  the  vice  alluded  to  improbable,  if  not  impracticable. 
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Attachments  to  woman  and  to  virtue  will  be  formed.  It  is  a  oomplaiiit 
which,  for  the  most  part,  effects  its  own  core.  The  d^rees  in  whidi  it 
exists  are  various.  There  are  beyond  question  cases  in  which,  phy- 
sically speaking,  it  is  severely  visited.  There  is  laasitiide  of  bodj, 
incapacity  of  mind ;  there  is  frequent  micturition  ;  there  are  distur- 
bances of  the  genito-urinary  organs  :  there  is  sometimes  spennatoirlMBa 
with  the  thousand  ilb  attending  in  its  train.  In  cases  less  extreme, 
there  are  self-reproaches;  there  is  an  accessibility  to  the  fraads  of  de- 
signing empirics,  who  lead  their  victims  many  a  painful  dance  thixiuigli 
the  thorny  labyrinths  constructed  for  their  entanglement.  Thej  have 
to  pass  through  hallucinations  of  terror  and  misery,  even  if  th^  remain 
physically  unscathed.  The  ph3rsical  iU  consequences  of  this  vioe,  except 
in  unusual  cases,  are  trifling ;  but  there  are  not  wanting  those  'vrho,  for 
the  sake  of  gain,  are  willing  to  make  much  of  them.  SpermatonlicBa  is 
produced  by  many  other  causes  besides  this,  which  does  not  in^ariaUy, 
nor  yet  frequently,  but  only  occasionally,  terminate  in  spermatoniiOBa. 
By  whatever  cause  induced,  it  admits  of  treatment,  and  generaUy  of  cora 
One  important  physiological  fact  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  M.  Lalle- 
mand — ^the  facility  with  which  disorder  and  disease  are  propagated 
along  its  mucous  lining,  throughout  the  genito-urinary  system.  Hie 
return  of  spermatorrhoea  upon  the  retrocession  of  cutaneous  disease 
comes  rather  under  a  general  rule  than  a  special  regulation.  Hie 
sympathy  of  the  skin  with  the  mucous  membranes  is  more  than  sym- 
pathy: the  skin  being  continuous,  although  not  identical,  with  the  internal 
mucous  membrane,  the  cuticle  of  the  former  being  merely  its  indurated 
exterior.  This  species  of  metastasis  is  not  infrequent  to  whatever  disease 
of  any  internal  organ  a  patient  may  be  pre-disposed.  When  tinea  in 
infants  is  cured  too  speedily  by  external  applications,  without  a  course  of 
alterative  medicine,  such  metastases  often  prove  fatal.  Nevertheless^  we 
do  not  think  that,  in  that  section  in  which  cutaneous  disease  is  treated 
of  as  one  of  the  causes  of  spermatorrhoea,  the  conclusions  of  M.  Lallemand 
are  quite  correct.  We  should  rather  pronounce,  perhaps,  that  his 
opinions  are  in  that  section  expressed  somewhat  unguardedly.  In  some 
of  the  cases  he  records,  the  patients  have  been  worn  out  by  a  compli- 
cation of  diseases  of  which  spermatorrhoea  is  rather  the  assumed  than  the 
clearly  detected  origin.  There  is  one  source  of  error  in  relation  to  the 
discovery  of  spermatozoa  in  the  urine  that  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
Emissio  spermatica  does  not  occur  in  the  manner  of  an  arrow  dis- 
charged from  a  bow,  but  by  a  succession  of  jets  as  from  a  fountain. 
There  may  be  the  presence  of  spermatozoa  in  the  urine  owing  to  this 
circumstance  and  to  the  desire  for  micturition  which  is  apt  to  be 
experienced  after  each  emissio  seminalis.  Their  presence  may  in 
some  cases  only  prove  the  frequency  of  this,  however  induced.     M. 
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lemand  quotes  and  eonfirnis  tlie  ancient  medical  adage,  ^^raro 
riiur  coBiua : "  it  might  also  be  said  raHtts  mingii  ccut/us.  Tbe 
affinity  between  all  the  genito-urinaiy  organs  haa  been  well  made 
out  by  M,  Lallemand.  Practically,  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver 
ill  the  chronic  stage  of  blenorrhagia  and  in  gleet,  as  in  Bperniatorrhoea, 
would  sceni  worthy  of  careful  trial.  We  have  occasion  to  remark  through- 
out the  work  of  M.  Lallcumnd  how  much  depends  upon  judicious  dis- 
crimi nation— how  much  danger  attends  upon  the  treatment  of  easeii 
em|>irically.  M,  Lallemand  does  not  treat  all  cAses  of  ascertained  sperma- 
iorrhcea  by  the  applit^tion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  without  reference  to  its 
causes,  or  the  conditions  which  tbe  case  presents.  We  recommend  to  our 
medical  readers  a  careful  perusal  of  his  work,  or  of  Mr,  McDougairs  excel- 
lent translation.  Before  quitting  this  dei)artment  of  the  subject — namely 
the  strictly  physical  ill-consequences  of  masturbation — we  wish  to  rcj»cat, 
that  it  does  not,  as  the  rule,  cause  spermatorrlioea,  which  only  results 
occasionally  from  this  cause,  and  then,  for  the  most  fmrt,  when  it  exists 
conjointly  with  other  eanses,  and  that  it  is  a  complaint  which  is  also 
oiU'U  seen  as  the  result  of  other  causes  uncoupled  and  unconnected  with 
this.  There  are  those  who  find  and  moke  it  to  their  interest  to  repre- 
sent this  otherwise.  When  it  caus^  spermatorrhcea,  it  of  course  maybe 
B&id  also  to  cause  all  the  8)iiiptoms  which  characterize  this  complaint. 
To  Jolm  Hunter  s  remark,  that  appflratus  designed  for  a  twofold  jjuriwee 
does  nut  act  so  well  as  apparatus  devoted  to  one  special  purpose,  we 
might  have  added  one  self-evident  assertion  of  Ijallemand,  to  tlie  effect 
that,  among  animals,  quadruj^eds  show  that  they  would  commit  acts  of 
abuse  if  they  (^uld,  but  they  cannot  ;  monkeys  can  and  do.  Com- 
parative physiology  has  its  points  of  interest  as  well  as  comparative 
anatomy. 

We  next  come  to  those  results  of  this  species  of  moral  obliqm'ty  which 
are  psychological  rather  than  physical.  We  much  suspect  that  there 
are  few  of  either  aex  in  whom  erotic  reveries  have  never  at  any  time 
antici[»ated  those  healthy  and  continent  perl^  seminales  involofUaireSf 
which  Lallemand  speaks  of  as  the  natural  results  of  erotic  dreams. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  wliat  he  speaks  of  may  and  does  occasionally  occur ; 
but  we  do  not  ac(^pt  without  <lemur  of  his  interpretation  of  this  circum- 
stance as  a  consequence  and  a  proof  of  either  continence  or  health. 
Tend  au  contratre^  we  should  deem  it  a  proof  of  some  degree  of  moral 
weakness  conjoined  with  an  equivalent  of  physical  debility.  *'  £es  d^- 
nrs  UmjmiTB  reprimieB  oetssifU  rmaiirtJ'  There  is  no  periodicity  in 
paroxysms  of  erotic  excitement  among  human  beings  as  among  the 
inferior  animals,  nor  other  perio4licity,  except  such  as  we  ourselves  may 
have  established  into  habit.  If  it  be  worth  while  to  investigate  any 
subject  at  all,  it  is  worth  while  to  inveatigato  it  thoroughly.     The  pertet 
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mminalM  involoniairw  of  which  Lallemand  speaks  as  oontinent  and 
healthful,  demonstrate  neither  perfect  chastity  nor  perfect  genital  heaHk 
But,  U  fanU  awmer  that  they  may  manage  these  matters  diffeneiitly  in 
France.  We  should  more  fireely  indulge  in  double-shotted  epithets  of 
rituperation,  had  we  not  surmises  of  their  liability  to  act  inveraelj,  liks 
prosecutions  for  witchcraft  of  yore,  which  but  tended  to  add  to  the 
number  of  soirdi$ant  witches.  We  doubt  the  frequency  of  extreme  cases 
of  the  vice  in  question.  But  there  is  no  case  in  which  severe  psydio- 
logical  penalties  are  not  incurred,  those  cases  not  excepted  in  which  it 
is  not  a  question  of  moral  consideration  at  all :  and  there  are  audi,  as 
we  shall  show.  "  CMldren  of  two  or  three  years  of  age,**  says  Lallemand, 
"  have  been  affected  with  priapism,"*  (in  their  cases,  of  course,  moat  in- 
culpably)  <' owing  to  the  irritation  produced  by  ascaridea."  "Sndi 
children  must  consequently  possess  a  like  irresistible  tendency  to  reliere 
this  irritation  as  they  have  under  the  same  complaint  to  scratch  and  mb 
the  nose ;  the  sensations  thus  produced  being  calculated  to  lead  to  the 
formation  of  mischievous  habits.**  He  authenticates  an  account  of  a 
nurse  who  regularly  employed  certain  means,  to  cause  an  infant  to  go  to 
sleep,  and  who  made  no  secret  of  those  means  and  thought  no  harm  of 
them.  It  follows  that  many  in  after  life  have  bitterly  reproached  them- 
selves for  this  malpractice  as  having  thus  furnished  an  almost  super- 
natural demonstration  of  early  and  gratuitous  depravity,  and  have 
attributed  all  their  sufferings  and  misfortunes  to  thb  fatal  habit  Self- 
abuse  is  in  such  cases  only  an  intermediate  link  in  the  chain  of  causes 
and  effects.  But  whatever  the  innocence  or  culpability  of  the  party, 
there  is  uo  mistake  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  mental  suffering 
endured.  The  earlier  the  age  at  which  this  malpractice  is  ascertained 
to  have  comraeuced,  the  more  probable  will  it  be  that  ascarides,  or  stone, 
or  other  source  of  mechanical  pressure,  or  of  local  irritation  has  origin- 
ated it.  We  have  the  record  of  many  cases  by  M.  Lallemand,  and  of 
one  by  Mr.  McDougall,  in  which  the  expulsion  of  ascarides  was  followed 
by  rapid  and  complete  recovery.  It  is  met  with  as  a  sequel  to 
blenorrlioca.  There  are  other  causes  of  this  8i>ecies  of  malpractice 
which,  at  least  as  causes,  are  out  of  the  patient's  control:  congenital 
predisposition  from  redundancy  and  tenseness  of  the  prepuce  and  other 
causes;  congenital  malconformation ;  cerebro-spinal  disorder  and  dis- 
ease ;  the  action  of  certain  medicines ;  spermatorrhoea  may  originate  in 
these,  may  also  be  produced  by  intemperance,  and  this  irrespectively 
of  genital  malpractices.  It  will  have  been  seen  that  persons  have  em- 
bittered their  lives  by  self-reproaches,  whose  self-reproaches  have  not 
been  at  all,  or  at  least  not  darkly,  deserved.  Self-reproach,  indeed,  seems 
to  be  the  natural  retribution  of  self -abuse;  whether  merited  or  not,  to  be 
an  ever  attendant  symptom  of  it.  We  have  in  Rousseau  an  example  of 
'^nius  blazing  away  as  in  a  light-house  to  warn  us  away  from  the  rocks 
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and  quicksfuids  on  which  bo  many  hare  perished     Lallemanil  is^  after 
all,  his  only  true  commcntAtor. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken,  for  the  most  part,  of  cases  exempt,  wholly 
or  in  great  part,  from  moral  censmv ;  hut  no  ingenuity  in  eeeking 
aUowanees  wHl  enable  us  to  speak  of  all  cases  as  such ;  we  cannot  speak 
of  the  retribution  with  which  they  meet  as  otherwise  than  deserved. 
There  is  self-contempt  for  pursuing  an  irrational  course  of  misconduct 
— a  repixryittg  conscience  for  having  done  what  is  known  to  be  wrong. 
Nothing  that  we  could  say  would  eqmd  the  self-taught  eloquence  of 
outraged  nature.  We  might  take  hundreds  of  passages  from  Eouss^^u  ; 
but  w*e  abstain  from  this  to  quote  rather  the  ipnmma  verba  of  a 
sufferer  of  a  later  date.  We  quote  it  from  case  32,  p.  160,  of  Mr. 
McDougairs  translation  of  Lallemand : 

**  At  first,**  the  patient  says,  **  I  felt  a  gradually  increasing  disjsfust.  of 
everything,  and  a  constaut  sense  of  enjmi.  From  that  peri  oil  I  saw 
only  the  dark  side  of  life.  Thoughts  of  suicide  soon  afterwards  oc- 
curred to  me,  and  this  state  of  mind  continued  for  twelve  montlia; 
after  which,  other  ideas  took  the  place  of  those  respecting  smcide.  I 
considered  rayftelf  the  subject  of  ridicule,  and  fancied  that  the  expression 
of  my  countenance,  or  my  manner,  excited  an  insulting  gaiety  in  the 
persons  I  met  This  notion  each  day  acquired  new  strength;  and 
often  when  in  the  street,  or  even  when  in  my  own  house,  or  in  a  nyfym 
surrounded  by  my  relations  and  friends,  I  fancied  I  heard  insults  which 
were  aimed  at  me, — I  thhik  so  atilL  At  length,  as  my  state  became 
worse,  1  thought  every  one  in8ulte<l  me,  and  /  stili-  t/hirtk  *o.  *  * 
WrapjK^d  up  in  my  tlioughts,  I  am  indifferent  to  all  external  impres- 
sions. These  signs  are  evidently  those  of  imbecility.  I  admit  that  1 
might  have  had — that  I  may  even  now  have  ?Lallucinaltans,  but  I  am 

•  fully  jiersuaded  that  these  ideas  are  not  without  foundation ;  I  am  con- 
vinced that  tilt?  expre??ston  of  my  countenonce  ha«  something  stmuge  in 
it, — that  people  read  in  ray  looks  the  fears  which  agitate,  and  the 
thoughts  which  tonnent  me, — and  that  they  laugh  at  this  unhappy 
weakness  of  intellect,  which  they  ought  rather  to  pity/' 

Tills  is  by  no  means  a  nu'e  specimen ;  it  is  the  language  of  the  dis- 
ease, Tliere  are  the  moral  and  mental  pangs  of  hypochondriasis ;  there 
arc  propensities  to  suicide  neutralized  by  a  cowardice  which  renders  the 

■  crime  of/do  de  ie,  as  it  were,  an  inconnpleted  tissue  of  perpetual  gnilt; 
there  is  a  fearful  looking  forward  to  the  future,  both  here  and  hereafter. 
What  can  be  more  lamentable  ?  Cauteriwition  in  curing  spermatorrhcEa 
bfmishes  all  these  sensations.  There  is  a  derangement  of  one  of  the 
wheels  of  the  machinerj*,  which  being  set  right  all  goes  on  again  cor- 

Irectly.     Its  symj3(t()m8  amount  to  insanity,  hut  the  seat  of  the  insanity 
is  not  the   br^^   but  the   prostiite  gland  and  orifices  of  the  duetus 
seminales. 
From  abuse   prior  to  puberty,  after  puberty — abuse  succeeded  by^ 
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abuse  not  succeeded  hy,  spermatorrhoea,  from  spermaionrhcBa  howerer 
caused — result  dejection  of  spirits,  deterioration  of  the  Realties  of  the 
mind.  All  these  causes  leave  like  mental  results ;  the  same  in  kindy  differ- 
ing only  in  degree.  All  produce  greater  exhaustion  of  the  via  viitB  than 
natural  excesses.  When  children  naturally  quick,  become  dull,  tbe 
cause  should  be  sought :  the  same  with  regard  to  students  'vrho  ha^ 
arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  who,  having  been  rapidly  profioent, 
manifest  a  debility  of  the  mental  powers,  and  loiter  on  the  rottd  to 
academical  distinction.  When  we  miss  the  deamess  of  the  decantered 
wine  of  youth,  we  must  investigate  the  quality  of  the  dregs,  and  seek 
the  means  of  re- precipitating  them.  Where  there  are  not  great  abilitiei^ 
there  are,  in  childhood  and  youth,  at  least  physical  energies.  There  ii 
always  something  suspicious  about  old  heads  placed  on  young  dioulden. 
Is  unusual  sedateness  a  sign  of  premature  development  of  mind  or  <tf 
premature  decrepitude?  It  may  be  either.  We  have  sometinies  ob- 
served a  precocity  that  has  been  short-lived,  succeeded  by  a  state  of 
mental  imbecility  that  has  been  abiding.  A  fondness  for  soUtndo 
and  exhibition  of  timidity  in  boys  who  have  been  bold  and  rackety,  de- 
mands a  parent's  or  preceptor's  scrutiny. 

The  results  of  abuse,  however  intermediately  physical,  are  eventually 
and  mainly  psychological.  It  is  through  the  dark  passes  of  self-abuse 
that  many  arrive  at  the  bourne  of  confirmed  insanity,  whence,  alas !  the 
travellers  that  return,  though  more  numerous  than  once,  owing  to 
better  treatment,  are  not  many. 

Caustic  will  cure  spermatorrhoea :  to  cure  this  is  to  cure  a  kind  of 
insanity.  But  this  being  conceded,  we  still  have  a  moral  and  spiritual, 
as  well  as  physical  being;  the  former  of  which  apprises  us  feelingly  of 
its  existence  when  we  violate  the  laws  which  should  regulate  it.  The 
cases  in  which,  whether  as  being  persisted  in  or  relinquished,  this  mal- 
practice shows  itself  to  be  a  matter  of  volition,  are  numerous.  Liet  us 
then  observe  what  it  is  and  is  not,  theologically.  No  express  com- 
mand is  violated,  as  in  infractions  of  the  seventh  commandment ;  nor, 
as  in  certain  other  trespasses  of  a  normal  kind,  physically  considered,  any 
direct  precept.  The  crime  of  a  certain  offender  mentioned  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, was  not  abuse  as  abuse :  the  gist  of  his  offence  consisted  in  his 
evasion  of  the  prescribed  obligation  of  raising  offspring  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  and  succeed  to  the  property  of  a  deceased  relative,  as  was 
the  custom  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  It  comes,  however,  under 
the  category  of  effeminacy,  as  condemned  in  the  New  Testament.  Be- 
sides this,  both  nature  and  conscience  tell  the  perpetrator  that  he  is 
doing  wrong ;  the  sense  of  wrong  doing  is  not  slight,  it  is  grievous  and 
painful, — shame  attends  it.  The  psychological  retribution  is  also  severe; 
indeed,  equally  so  with  the  moral.     A  species  of  isolation  of  heart  and 
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]u  toll  Oct  ensues.  In  so  far  as  pleasures  are  ucBhared,  they  are  selflsK 
The  whole  spirit  and  genius  of  Christianity  condemn-s  eelfishnesg.  Tlie 
mind,  if  not  body,  becomes  emaficulated.  There  is  either  exii^ing^  or 
apprehended,  genital  incapacity-  A  sense  of  segregation  pervades  his 
mind,  affects  his  prospects  in  life ;  for  "  those  who  would  have  friends 
must  show  themselves  friendly;'*  he,  wrappied  up  in  himself,  feels  and 
fihowB  no  such  amities  as  all  should  cherish  and  all  value.  The  ties 
seem  severed  which  unite  him  to  his  species;  he  proceeds  through  life 
in  a  wild,  dark  path  of  his  own  choosing,  beset  with  spectres  and 
shadows  and  unfriendly  faces,  knowing  no  real  comradeship  except  the 
evil  and  gloumy  company  of  hiB  own  thoughts.  It  does  not  commonly 
— not  frequently,  induce  spermatorrhea-  The  physical  ill  consequences 
of  this  malpractice  are,  in  point  of  fact,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  next  to 
none;  but  in  aU  cases  its  moral  and  psychological  consequences  are 
marked  and  manifold ;  and  woe  to  the  one  among  the  ten  upon  whom, 
physically  speaking,  falls  the  lot  of  decimation.  There  is  nothing  really 
contradictory  in  what  we  have  advanced :  passages  which  may  seem  so, 
atlmit  of  being  honestly  reconciled.  It  is  always  a  monomania.  Is  it  in 
any  one  given  case  culpably  such  or  inculpably?  The  decision  is  often 
diificult.  Science  may  sometimes  pronounce  the  true  verdict:  in  a 
majority  of  instances  it  lies  out  of  its  power  and  provinoe  to  anticifmte 
the  decisions  of  a  higher  tribunal. 

To  recapitulate: — the  malpractice  alluded  to  is  an  ofience  againsi 
nature;  it  is,  if  not  directly  hostile  to  any  command  or  precept  of  reli- 
gion, an  oience  against  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  were  it  only  inasmuch 
as  it  is  a  singularly  selfish  vice ;  it  is  not  visited,  except  in  unusual  or 
extreme  cases,  with  physical  retribution;  its  moral  and  psychological 
retribution  is  invariably  severe ;  it  efieminates  and  throws  open  the  mind 
to  the  aggressions  of  empiricism ;  exposes  it  to  the  delusions  of  Super- 
stition ;  it  isolates  the  senses,  affections,  and  ideas :  thus  isolating  them^ 
it  alienates  the  perpetrator  from  society,  rendering  at  once  precarious 
and  disadvantageous  his  position  in  the  social  scale.  Its  usual  cure  is 
the  full  and  active  employment  of  the  physical  and  mental  faculties:  a 
growing  enlightenment  of  mind  which  renders  visible  its  evil  tenden- 
cies ;  the  formation  and  auspicious  progress  and  favourable  termination 
of  some  virtuous  attachment  Speaking  of  its  usual  cooTBe  and  cure, 
more  than  this  need  not  be,  in  fact,  cannot  be  said  of  it  truly, — and, 
alas  I  that  we  must  add,  the  possession  and  prtstitfe  of  genius  supply 
neither  charm  nor  periapt  against  it  On  the  contrary,  its  t^nptations 
peculiarly  beset  the  studious,  the  recluse,  and  the  imaginative. 

We  cannot  condense  into  one  hours  reading  a  sketch  of  a  work 
which  it  would  require  ft  twelvemonth  thoroughly  to  study,  and  which 
is  an  epitome  of  fourteen  yearo'  observation  and  experience.     We  may, 
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on  some  future  occasioiiy  when  mOTO  minntely  trai^iiig  aoiiie  of  tk 
highways  and  hyways  of  the  new  twritories  to  which  IL  T^illnniiJ 
has  pioneered  the  way,  qnote  from  his  work  more  largely.  It  will  be 
found  a  wprk  of  much  interest  to  the  consulting  suzgeoiL  It  did  mK 
come  within  our  province  in  this  paper  to  treat  it  BuigicaDy.  It  neiv- 
theless  is  certain  that  there  are  cases  in  which  we  may  oonfidentlj  han 
recourse  to  Surgery  to  cure  Insanity.  In  all  douhtful  caaoi  it  ahoidd  be 
ascertained  whether  spermatorrhoea  exists. 

There  is  a  question  put  by  Audrey  in  ''  As  you  like  it^**  whidi  ofta 
occurs  to  us  as  both  pertinent  and  amuang :  she  aska,  ''Is  it  a tm 
thing  r  Well,  supposing  the  reader  to  put  the  same  questioii,  m 
answer,  we  belieye  all  we  have  said  to  be  pro  kmio  tme.  We  bdieic 
spermatorrhoea  to  be  ''  a  true  thing."  We,  must^  neveiiheleaBy  aroid 
being  misled  by  a  fourteen  years*  accumulation  of  cases  into  one  volume 
by  a  surgeon  who  has  acquired  the  position  of  a  medical  referee  in  sack 
cases,  into  believing  them  more  frequent  than  they  reaUy  are.  It  ii 
said  of  Sale,  the  translator  of  the  Koran,  that  he  became,  throng^  \a» 
absorption  in  his  task,  more  than  half  a  Mahometan.  We  knew,  and 
have  dined  with  Taylor,  the  translator  of  Plotinus,  who  was  said  to  han 
erected  in  a  room  in  his  house  (but  we  do  not  believe  it)  an  altar  to 
Jupiter.  What  is  true  is  that  the  ethics  of  the  works  he  tranalated 
effected  a  metastasis  into  his  own  mind,  rendering  him  Hie  most  re- 
markable modem  antique  of  his  age.  We  must  avoid  the  errors  of 
both  the  Qreek  sdiolar  and  the  Orientalist.  We  must  not  ao  enter 
into  even  a  scientific  pursuit  as  to  suffer  it  to  impose  on  ns. 


Art.  II. — Influence  dea  VHemens  swr  tws  Organea.  BS/ormtMiian  du 
Crdne,  remltaaU  de  la  methode  plus  generale  de  Couvrir  la  THe 
des  Brians.     Far  le  Docteur  A.  Foville.     Paris. 

The  Ir^hience  of  Clothing  on  &wr  Org  cms.  A  Deformity  of  the  Crcmimm, 
resulting  from  the  common  method  of  Covering  the  Heads  oflrifisniM. 
By  Dr.  Achille  Foville,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Asile  D^Mvt- 
mental  des  Ali6n^  de  la  Seine  Inf^rieure.  Paris,  pp.  69.  %ith 
Illustrations. 

Foville,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  AsHle  DepaaimenUd  de  lot  Seine 
Inferieure,  paid  great  attention  to  the  deformities  of  the  cranium 
among  the  idiotic  and  imbecile  patients  confined  within  its  walla;  and 
he  traced  the  origin  of  these  cranial  irregularities  to  mismanagement 
in  infancy,  especially  that  of  bandaging  the  head  too  tightly.     This 
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deformity  maj  be  marked  by  drawing  a  line  along  the  middle  of  the 
forehead,  around  oyer  the  ears,  and  beneath  the  protuberance  of  the 
occiput.  This  depression  is  most  observable  on  the  forehead  and  sides 
of  the  head.  He  accounts  for  it  by  tight  bandaging  in  the  early  months 
of  infancy.  He  observed  it  in  all  classes  of  society — among  adults,  old 
people,  youths,  children,  and  in&nts  newly  bom — ^under  such  striking 
circumstances,  that  what  was  only  a  floating  conjecture  in  his  mind  in 
1829,  was  in  1834  a  solid  conviction.  At  a  certain  degree  of  intensity 
this  malformation  produces  grave  disturbances  in  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion, such  as  imbecility  or  epilepsy,  and  may,  sooner  or  later,  end  in 
confirmed  idiocy  or  insanity.  It  is  a  barbarity,  he  says,  which  would 
seem  to  have  had  its  origin  only  among  savages ;  and  the  object  of  his 
memoir,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  to  lay  open  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil,  and  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  its  being  effectually  remedied. 

The  shape  of  the  head,  when  perfectly  developed,  is  that  of  a  sphere 
or  spheroid,  half  of  which  is  above  the  eyebrows  and  half  below,  the 
ear-hole  being  two-thirds  of  the  distance  in  a  line  from  the  orbitar  ridge 
to  the  occiput.  The  annexed  outlines  are  examples  of  this  kind  of 
head,  and,  with  such  a  formation,  its  fortunate  possessor  could  not  be 
anything  else  than  intelligent,  if  not  good.     Every  head,  however,  is 
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not  BO  well  tamed  as  these 
two  are,  but  each,  when  left 
to  nature,  approximates  to 
this  type.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  craniums  are  ovoid, 
and  regularly  rounded;  and 
the  variations  or  departures 
from  this  prevailing  figure 
establish  the  difference  be- 
tween different  individuals 
or  races.  A  very  little  ob- 
servation will  show,  that  the 
best  shaped  heads  may  be 
slightly  irregular,  and  fre- 
quently not  quite  synmietri- 
cal  in  their  two  halves.  But  the  deformity  described  by  Foville  is  a 
caricature  of  nature  in  her  worst  mode  of  expression,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  annexed  drawing,  which  is  copied  from  one  of  Foville's  illustrations. 
The  forehead  re- 
treats and  is  de- 
pressed, the  sinci- 
put bulges  out  into 
a  knobby  globe,  the 
occiput  \b  thrown 
back,  and  deeply  in- 
dented just  above 
the  spinal  column. 
In  profile  the  out- 
line is  angular, 
which  is  contrary, 
not  only  to  the  line 
of  beauty,  but  like- 
wise to  the  sign  of 
a  healthy  constitu- 
tion, which  is  inva- 
riably curved  and 
flowing.  A  prac- 
tised eye  will  dis- 
cern this  singular 
deformity  beneath 
a  thick  cap,  or 
beneath  a  cap  or 
bonnet,  or  detect  it 
under  the  disguise 
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of  a  thick  crop  of  hair;  hut  sometimes,  in  order  to  ohserve  it,  the  head 
must  be  uncovered  or  shaved.  There  is,  of  course,  every  possible 
variety,  but  a  very  common  inferiority  of  shape  most  people  are  familiar 
with  in  the  example  given  in  No.  o,  which  is  a  likeness.  In  the  worst 
cases,  the  skull  is  divided  into  two  portions,  an  upper  and  lower,  by 
the  circular  depression,  and  the  child  in  the  night-cap  (the  subjoined 
outline)  may  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  miseries,  both  inmiediate 


-^^ 


and  future,  produced  by  drawing  the  bobbins  rather  too  tightly.  It 
will  be  remarked,  that  when  this  malformation  is  excessive,  the  fore- 
head is  thrown  forward  and  the  chin  depressed,  for  the  sake  of  preserv- 
ing, it  would  seem,  the  balance  of  the  median  line. 

Now,  do  such  deformities  arise  from  the  process  of  ossification  being 
disturbed?  Is  it  rachitis  of  the  cranium?  or  diseased  softening  of 
the  bones  ?  Evidently  not ;  because  these  misshapen  heads  are  met 
with  in  persons  in  all  other  respects  healthy.  In  fact,  the  cranial 
bones  are  in  these  cases  elongated  de  seipais,  proving  an  innate  power 
of  growth;  whereas  scrofulous  bones  are  deficient  in  the  power  of 
growing.  But  is  this  deformity  the  result  of  external  compression? 
It  would  seem  to  be  so ;  although  some  authors  affirm  that  no 
external  force  can  alter  the  shape  of  the  cranium.  They  judge  by 
analogy,  and  ground  their  opinion  on  comparative  anatomy.  But,  in 
this  instance,  comparative  anatomy  fails  in  deciding  the  question,  which 
is  one  of  fact,  relating  to  the  human  head,  that  sometimes  goes  on 

NO.  v.  D 
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enlarging  till  the  fortieth  year,  and  not  to  the  lower  aninuih^  who* 
OBBification  is  complete  and  stationary  after  a  foBtation  of  a  few  w«b 
or  months.  Yet,  though  the  analogy  with  the  lower  animalii  ii  m- 
satisfactory,  we  find  that  the  comparison  with  other  races  of  mankiD^ 
is  valid  and  conclusive.  The  Caribbees  exhibit  a  remarkable  proof  ii 
our  favour,  for  their  heads  arc  from  their  birth  forced  into  a  hlae  duff 
by  a  very  mischievous  artifice,  the  frontal  bone  being  pre—cid  alnoit 
flat,  and  the  occiput  squeezed  out  so  much  backwards,  that  one  of 
these  crania  looks  at  first  sight  like  the  skull  of  a  dog.  Mr.  Lawreno; 
in  his  work  on  the  ''  Natural  History  of  Man,"  has  commented  on  tini 
striking  physiognomy;  and  Blumenbach,  in  his  "CoUectio  Cranionm^* 
gives  two  representations  of  it,  which  are  worthy  of  attention.  Ezadh 
opposed  to  this  kind  of  shape  is  that  of  the  Peruvian  aknll,  wlueh, 
instead  of  being  pressed  out  horizontally,  is  forced  up  verticidly,  into 
the  shape  of  an  obtuse  cone.  Foville  says  that  Blumenbach  mentiooi 
some  Turkish  skulls,  exhibiting  a  circular  depression,  in  conaequence 
of  ligatures  having  been  tic<l  round  the  head  in  infancy.  M.  Yirey,  ii 
his  article  Enfant  in  the  ''  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  M^cales,**  says  it 
is  certain  that  the  shape  of  the  head  may  be  altered  mechanicaUy,  and 
that  some  caps  drawn  tightly  by  ribbons  force  the  head  into  a  sngir- 
loaf  shape ;  thus,  he  adds,  producing  idiotcy  by  means  of  oom- 
pressioD. 

In  France,  the  rustics,  if  not  the  citizens,  generally  bandage  their 
children's  heads  from  the  birth,  exactly  along  the  line  of  depressioii 
already  pointed  out ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  tip  of  the  cartilage 
of  the  ear  is,  at  that  point  where  it  is  pressed  upon,  flattened  and 
wasted,  but  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  ear,  which  has  escaped  the 
pressure,  retains  it«  original  character.  The  scalp,  likewise,  over  the 
fontanelle,  is  blanched,  dry,  and  shining,  exhibiting  a  few  cicatrices^ 
through  which  some  scanty  hairs  make  their  appearance.  Among 
adults,  women  suffer  more  than  men,  while  children  of  either  sex  suffer 
equally ;  but  then  the  women  cover  their  heads  more  continually 
than  the  men,  and  the  infants  arc  all  bandaged  alike.  These  sad 
effects  are  entirely  prevented  by  laying  aside  the  head-dress  from  the 
first. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  midwife  may  knead  the  head  into  a 
particular  form  during  the  act  of  birth.  This  is  not  the  case :  for  the 
head  of  the  child  is  always  compressed  and  disfigured  in  a  veir 
awkward  manner  during  the  easiest  labours,  while,  in  tedious  ones,  it 
is  distorted  to  a  great  degree.  Nor  does  it  recover  its  natural  form 
immediately  after  birth,  as  it  always  does  when  the  labour  has  been 
short  and  easy.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  compress  the  child's  head 
at  this  time. 
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Thoee  mothere  who  have  been  persuaded  to  discontinue  tiie  use  of 
bandages  acknowledge  the  happj  results  in  consequence  of  thdr 
having  done  so;  and  others  have  remarked  the  ill  effects  of  the 
bandage,  although  it  has  never  occurred  to  them  to  abandon  the  use  of 
it.  No  intelligent  man,  to  whom  Foville  disclosed  his  views,  ever  en- 
tertained any  doubts  as  to  their  reasonableness.  Several  medical  men 
from  Bouen,  besides  Dr.  Hodgkin  from  London^  MM.  les  Docteurs  Marc 
and  Pasquier,  and  Professor  De  Blainville,  who  visited  his  Asylum, 
agreed  in  his  conclusions.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Pasquier,  that  the 
coincidence  of  the  wasting  of  the  gristle  of  the  ear,  and  the  atrophy  of 
the  hairy  scalp,  upon  those  parts  over  which  the  bandage  or  roller  had 
evidently  passed,  was  a  proof  positive  in  his  favour.  How,  indeed,  can 
these  facts  be  denied,  when  the  head  is  as  deeply  crimped  by  the  marks 
of  former  bandaging,  as  the  leg,  above  the  knee,  becomes  permanentiy 
indented  by  the  constant  use  of  a  tight  garter  ? 

The  results  obtained  in  studying  the  deformed  heads  at  the  Aaile 
Departmental  de  la  Seme  Inftrieure  bear  out  this  view  of  the  question. 
In  the  month  of  August,  1833,  the  number  of  patients  there  was  431, 
of  whom  202  were  men,  and  229  women.  Out  of  the  total  number  of 
men,  109  heads  were  regular,  and  93  deformed ;  of  these  93,  all  did  not 
betray  the  evidences  of  tight  bandaging  equally,  for  36  were  moderately 
marked — 46  more  distinctiy,  and  11  only  very  distinctiy  so.  Out  of 
the  total  number  of  women,  there  were  75  regular,  and  154  deformed; 
and  of  the  latter  number,  68  moderately,  46  much  more  so,  and  40 
most  of  all.  Relative  differences  apart,  the  sum  total  gives,  out  of  202 
men,  109  regular  conformations,  and  93  deformed;  while  out  of  229 
women,  it  gives  75  regular  conformations,  and  154  deformed:  both 
sexes  taken  together,  it  gives,  out  of  the  gross  amount  of  431  alienated, 
184  regular  confOTmations,  and  247  deformities — t.  e,,  more  than  half. 
Among  the  men,  the  deformity  does  not  extend  to  half  the  number, 
while  among  the  women,  the  proportions  exceed  two-thirds — thus: 
Of  both  sexes  taken  together,  it  is  57  out  of  100;  of  the  men,  46  out 
of  100,  and  of  the  women  67  out  of  100.  From  the  11th  July,  1825, 
when  the  Asylum  was  first  opened,  up  to  the  month  of  August,  1833, 
an  interval  of  eight  years,  508  men  and  640  women  were  admitted, 
giving  about  one-sixth  more  of  women  than  men ;  and  the  total  differ- 
ences between  the  two  sexes  are  still  the  same — namely,  about  one-half  of 
the  men  having  deformed  heads,  and  two-thirds  of  the  women.  This 
result  is  as  interesting  as  it  was  unlocked  for.  But  what  is  still  more 
interesting  than  this  is,  that,  in  this  Asylum,  there  are  separate  apart- 
ments for  those  variously  affected — ^with  fury,  or  moping,  or  passive 
mania — among  the  inmates.  And  besides  this  house  in  particular, 
there  is  a  sort  of  town  residence  {MoMon  Bimrgeaiee),  of  a  similar 
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nature,  reserved  for  ladies  of  fortune  (destin^  aux  dcane»  penmannaira 
de  la  premiere  dasse),  provided  with  three  courts  for  the  women,  and  five 
proi>er  dormitories.  In  one  of  the  courts  are  collected  the  incurmbles. 
who  are  the  most  indocile  and  violent ;  in  two  of  the  dormitories  irt 
enclosed  the  most  brutal,  and  those  the  most  incapable  of  occapviiif 
themselves ;  and  in  another  dormitorj-  are  brought  together,  in  com- 
pany, the  most  laborious  and  sociable,  as  well  as  such  as  are  the  moet 
disposed  to  the  employment  in  common  of  sewing,*  &c.,  Ac. 

Now  it  so  happens,  that  this  last  dormitory  presents  the  snudlest 
proportion  of  deformed  heads — 14  out  of  28,  or  half;  whereas,  in  the 
two  other  dormitories,  containing  the  most  violent  and  indocile,  and 
the  most  brutalizeii  of  the  population,  there  are,  out  of  78  occupants, 
58  badly-formed  heads,  or  three -fourths.  Let  it  be  remarked,  that  the 
most  brutal  characters  here  present  the  worst-shaped  heads — a  result  w 
much  the  more  interesting,  as  the  classification  of  disease  has  hitherto 
proceeded  entirely  regardless  of  the  shape  of  the  skull. 

These  observations,  made  by  Foville  at  the  Asylum,  lead  to  the 
inquiry,  whether  their  accuracy  has  been  tested  or  corroborated  in  other 
establishments  of  the  same  kind,  or  whether  one  meets  with  such  defor- 
mities in  the  world  at  large.  He  says,  that  when  he  was  the  Sew 
interne  of  M.  Esquirol,  at  the  Salpetri^re,  he  had  already  remarked  thb 
malformation  among  the  alienated  in  the  wards  of  that  hospital,  and 
was  sure  of  having,  at  that  time,  noticed  the  pernicious  impress  of  the 
bandage  around  the  craniimi.  It  was  the  same  at  Charenton  and 
Bic^tre;  but  then  both  these  establishments  frequently  receive  patients 
from  the  adjacent  parts  of  Normandy.  Dr.  Delaye,  a  friend  of  Foville's, 
in  charge  of  the  Hopitcd  des  Alienea  at  Toulouse,  confirms  the  notion, 
that  the  same  evil  is  rife  in  the  south  of  France  as  much  as  in  the 
north — arising,  in  all  probability,  from  the  same  cause.  Many  persons 
here,  says  Dr.  Delaye,  have  their  heads  peaked  (poi^itue),  not  only 
among  the  maniacal,  but  among  the  sane  also.  Cliildren  wear  tw^o  caps, 
or  cauls,  bound  round  with  a  linen  roller.  These  two  cauls,  or  skull- 
caps, tied  on  with  long  ribbons,  compress  the  head  strongly,  by  being 
wound  five  or  six  times  round  very  firmly ;  so  that  it  is  not  uncommon 

*  The  following  note  of  Foville*8  is  too  good  to  be  translated :— Qu'il  me  foit 
permis  de  faire  connaitre  ici  un  resultat  qu'aucane  autre  maison  d'allen^  n'est 
pent-dtre  pas  parvenne,  jasqn^a  present,  k  obtenir  an  mdme  degre. 

Les  jardins  spacienz  de  Tasile  sont  cultives  par  les  bras  de  nos  hommes,  dirig^ 
par  nn  jardinier  et  des  infirmiers.  Les  travaax  de  la  buaoderie,  ceux  de  la  lingerie 
■ODt  ezecntes  par  les  femmes  alienes,  sous  la  direction  de  nos  dames  religienset. 
Eofin,  le  transport  des  objets  necessaires  au  service  des  baios  de  la  cuisiDe  est 
eneore  rceuvre  de  nos  insenses,  et  cela  de  quatre  ans.  Ainsi,  nous  avons  pa  atiliaer, 
dans  leor  int^rdts,  ces  malhenreuz  auzquel  le  travail  de  corps  est  si  favorable.— 
Op.  Citn  p.  41. 
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to  see  persons  with  a  depression  or  gutter  along  the  circumference  of 
their  heads,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  line  of  pressure.  This  inden- 
tation is  deeply  traced  in  some  idiots  and  imbeciles  in  the  HopUal  des 
Alienes  de  Toulouse.  .  It  might  be  conjectured  that  these  deplorable 
effects  from  the  mode  of  bandaging  infants*  heads  would  be  met  with 
only  among  the  poorer  set  of  people;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  out  of 
40  persons  of  fortune  (pensumnaires  pour  lea  troia  pensions  superieures), 
20  were  thus  deformed.  The  proportion  is  the  same  in  each  section  of 
society;  nor  is  this  surprising,  when  we  call  to  mind  how  many  mothers 
put  out  their  infants  to  wet-nurse,  and,  consequently,  pass  them  over 
to  the  hands  of  the  lowest  and  poorest  of  the  population.  Moreover, 
intelligent  mothers  do  not  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  invent  a  new 
.method  of  dressing  their  little  ones,  but  take  things  as  they  find  them, 
and  do  the  best  they  can  with  what  comes  to  hand. 

Now,  what  are  the  injurious  effects  on  the  functions  of  the  brain  1 
This  is  a  capital  question,  and  the  word  that  answers  to  the  question 
will  indicate  the  proper  corrective  of  the  evil. 

The  enormous  proportion  of  badly  formed  heads  in  the  asylum 
under  Foville's  care  will  suffice  to  show  how  closely  such  deformities 
are  connected  with  mental  derangement;  and  the  relative  differences 
between  the  two  sexes,  which  gives  so  serious  a  preponderance  against 
the  women,  adds  to  the  importance  of  this  deformity,  when  considered 
as  an  immediate  or  indirect  cause  of  madness.  It  is  an  extensive 
question,  which  comprises  not  only  the  mad,  but  even  those  sensible 
folks  who,  with  badly  formed  heads,  go  about  their  business  apparently 
in  the  perfect  possession  of  their  faculties.  The  most  simple  disorders, 
however — such  as  headache  and  giddiness — may  be  all  that  arise  from 
the  use  of  the  bandage,  in  some  cases;  although,  in  others,  of  a  more 
serious  character,  they  may  manifest  themselves  as  the  warnings  that 
precede  and  accompany  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  compression  of 
the  brain.  Profound  debility  and  a  very  deficient  understanding  are 
met  with  in  such  persons  just  as  often  as  a  slightly  eccentric  and  an 
habitually  irritable  disposition — symptoms  indicative  of  a  troubled 
circulation  through  the  encephalon.  It  is  easily  demonstrated:  tie  a 
string  round  the  finger,  and  the  blood  is  strangled  at  the  tip;  bind 
a  roller  round  the  compressible  head  of  a  child,  and  the  course  of  the 
blood  is  impeded  within  the  skull ;  for  all  the  vessels  of  the  head  com- 
municate freely  with  each  other — ^the  outside  with  the  inside  veins — 
the  internal  with  the  external  carotids — the  circulation  anastamoses, 
conjoins,  corresponds,  and  sympathises  throughout  every  portion  of  the 
neck,  face,  skull,  and  brain.  Only  take  into  the  account  the  imclosed 
opening  of  the  fontanelle,  beneath  which  flows  the  superior  longitudinal 
sinus,  and  calculate  how  much  this  capacious  channel  must  be  engprgM 
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by  pressure  on  the  scalp;*  for  the  external  y&JOy  first  exposed  to  tk 
pressure,  empty  themselves  of  their  proper  load,  and  force  the  bardsB 
back  upon  the  sinuses  of  the  brain,  if  not,  further  on,  upon  the  siniMi 
or  venous  plexus  of  the  spinal  cord  besides.  The  worst  oonseqnenea 
are  to  be  reckoned  on. 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  this  sort  of  pressure  externally  is  sa|^aB- 
tive  irritation  of  the  hairy  scalp.  This  portion  of  the  skin,  so  higUy 
vascular,  is  not  merely  bound  down,  but  kept  much  too  hot  by  meau 
of  bandages,  thick  caps,  or  bonnets.  The  perspiration  is  both  ib- 
creased  and  obstructed,  the  hair  falls  off,  and,  in  the  dirtier  people,  it  if 
quickly  infested  with  insects.t  A  sero-purulent  discharge  escapes,  fdiiek 
is  popularly  regarded  as  beneficial;  and  so  it  is,  by  relieving  the  ii- 
temal  congestion.  The  cervical  glands  enlarge,  and  a  train  of  scrofiikni 
symptoms  ensue,  owing  entirely  to  mismanagement  from  the  fint 
Foville  says,  that  he  has  seen  the  compression  cause  a  variooee  oonditioii 
of  the  external  veins  of  the  head,  and  he  gives  a  drawing  of  one  of 
these  enlarged  veins  along  the  occiput  of  an  infant,  whidi  was  rdiefed 
by  discontinuing  the  accustomed  compress.  Such  are  the  most  evident 
effects  of  this  erroneous  method  of  dressing  the  head,  especially  dmiif 
infancy;  and  that  the  brain,  thus  compressed,  should  become  the  sell 
of  inflammatory  affections,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at — ^meningitis,  eere- 
britis,  epilepsy,  and  imbecility  being  the  most  frequent  maladies  ii 
those  exposed  to  its  operation  in  its  severest  form.  Terrible  as  theac 
diseases  are  when  uncomplicated  with  other  evils,  they  become  almoit 
unmanageable,  where  there  already  exists  some  permanent  difScohy 
in  the  circulation  from  birth;  and  it  will  be  easily  understood,  ihat»  rt 
a  more  advanced  age,  the  cerebral  maladies  peculiar  to  this  epoch  of 
life  do  not  fail  to  exhibit  themselves  in  those  unfortunate  beings  wi» 
have  been  made  the  victims  of  such  disastrous  nursing, — a  liact  most 
strikingly  brought  into  view  by  the  reports  of  the  Asih  des  AUemtt, 

*  It  has  been  objected  that  the  dwra  maimr  with  its  proeetsef  ealled  the  Jmk 
wujor  and  minor  and  the  ienkfrium^  is,  from  its  inelastic  nature,  soiBcieiit  to  idiiB 
the  cranial  bones  in  their  proper  position,  and  to  counteract  the  efieets  ef  any 
pressare  from  without  exercised  upon  them.  The  only  answer  to  this  olgectioB  is 
the  &ct,  that  the  cranial  bones  are  in  reality  distorted  and  pushed  awry,  im  Ae 
manner  so  ably  pointed  out  by  Foville  in  the  above-cited  work. 

t  The  loathsome  insects  mentioned  by  Foville  are  seldom  met  with  in  tiiis 
country,  except  among  the  lowest  of  the  low.  **  It  is  impossible  (saya  one  of  the 
City  missionaries)  to  oonvey  a  just  idea  of  their  stete ;  the  quantities  of  Termia  an 
amasing.  I  have  entered  a  room,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  have  felt  them  drappiBg 
on  my  hat  from  the  ceiling  like  peas.  *  They  may  be  gathered  by  bandftJa,'  ob- 
served one  of  the  inmates."— Par/tajnnitory  BeporU :  Lord  Ashl^t  Speech  cm 
EmigratUM  and  Ragged  Sckools^  June  5,  1848. 
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I  quoted  above.  It  is  only  by  studying  these  statistical  reports  that  we 
k  are  enabled  to  appreciate  this  inquiry  at  its  full  value. 
i  The  cause  of  the  evil  being  thus  detected  and  proved^  it  only  remains 
f  to  discover  and  apply  the  remedy.  Nothing  can  be  easier.  Tell  the 
rudest  mother  in  the  world  that  her  mode  of  nursing  is  doing  mischief 
to  her  children,  and  show  her  how  and  in  what  manner  she  is  inflicting 
a  permanent  injury  upon  them,  and  you  have  already  won  over  her 
tenderest  affections  to  your  side,  and  gone  more  than  half  way  in 
effecting  the  radical  reform  so  earnestly  solicited.  The  ordinary  night- 
cap, in  this  country,  is  tied  exactly  round  that  part  of  the  head  which 
Foville  has  pointed  out  as  the  seat  of  pressure,  and  if  it  do  not  produce 
such  extravagant  deformities  as  those  of  which  he  has  given  us  several 
drawings,  one  of  which  we  annex,  it  at  least  helps  in  preventing  the 
proper  development  of  the  cranium,  and  may  become  a  means  of  ren- 
dering many  a  head  less  happily  shapen  tlian  it  would  have  been  of  its 
own  accord,  had  it  been  left  to  the  care  of  Dame  Nature  alone.  How 
can  the  tender,  pulsating 
head  of  an  infant,  through 
which  half  the  blood  of 
the  whole  body  is  flowing, 
sustain  with  impunity  the 
tightness  of  a  common 
worked  lace  cap,  nicely  tied 
on  in  the  most  approved 
nursery  fiskshion  1  Is  it  not 
evident,  that  the  head  of  a 
newly-born  child  ought  to 
be  handled  with  the  utmost 
delicacy,  and  that  every  sort 
of  pressure  ought  to  be  most 
carefully  removed  from  iti 
It  requires  time  and  space 
to  evolve,  grow,  dilate,  and 
expand  into  the  round  cra- 
nium of  a  capacious  under- 
standing. No.  5. 

But,  besides  these  mischievous  caps  and  execrable  head-rollers,  there 
are  other  articles  of  dress,  not  less  pernicious  than  they  are,  in  daily 
use;  such  as  thick  bonnets  made  to  ^^JU  wdl,"  tied  under  the  chin, 
covering  and  pressing  on  the  ears,  and  heating  the  head, — pieces  of 
oiled-si^,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  perspiration  transuding 
and  soiling  the  silk  or  straw  above,  stitched  inside,  and  worn  precisely 
over  the  great  fontanelle.     Nothing  can  be  worse:  for  the  head-dress 
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of  a  child  ought  to  be  light,  simple,  and  just  sufficient  to  preserve  it 
from  the  weather,  and  it  ought  to  be  airy  at  the  same  time.  Children, 
if  lefb  to  themselves,  run  about  without  hats  or  bonnets,  like  the  poorer 
urchins,  who  have  never  a  bonnet  or  hat  to  wear,  except  a  thick  pole  of 
tangled  locks,  which  is  nature's  own  covering.  It  will  scarcely  be 
credited,  by  hnf  readers,  that  a  common  straw  or  silk  bonnet  made  too 
hot,  or  too  tight,  just  as  the  fashion  may  direct,  will  tend  to  alter  the 
shape  of  the  head,  prevent  its  growth,  damage  the  intellect,  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  eventual  disease  of  the  brain.  The  form  of  the  head  is 
never  so  pleasing  as  when  it  has  been  allowed  to  grow  up  without  in- 
terference. In  general,  all  classes  keep  the  head  too  much  covered.  It 
is  one  cause  of  baldness  in  adults,  and  of  difficult  dentition  in  children. 
A  light  silk  net  or  thin  bonnet  is  sufficient  in  the  first  months  after 
birth;  and  some  months  later,  it  is  better  to  let  the  head  go  uncovered, 
except  with  something  light  to  protect  it  from  the  rain  or  sunshine 
during  the  day,  or  from  the  chilliness  of  night  during  sleep. 

There  is  a  fashion,  almost  out  of  date,  of  putting  a  pad  about  the 
head,  in  order  to  prevent  the  child  from  stunning  itself  by  falling 
against  anything  hard.  This  pad,  stuffed  with  wool,  quilted,  and  made 
elastic,  is  only  another  form  of  the  condemned  bandage,  with  the  ad- 
ditional evil  of  being  much  hotter  than  the  flannel  roller.  It  is  a  mere 
excuse  for  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  nurse.  When  a  child 
is  beginning  to  walk,  it  is  much  better  to  let  the  head  remain  un- 
covered; and  should  it  occasionally  suffer  from  a  fall,  the  inconveniences 
arising  from  a  slight  shock  are  not  so  formidable  as  those  which  are 
sure  to  follow  from  the  constant  use  of  a  thick  heating  bandage. 

The  thick  scurf  that  collects  about  the  roots  of  the  hair  in  the  poorer 
people,  and  at  last  accumulates  into  offensive  scabs,  is  seldom  seen  in 
the  nurseries  of  the  wealthier  classes  of  society  in  this  country — ^indeed, 
the  fault  of  these  last  would  seem  to  be  that  of  washing,  and  combing, 
and  curling  the  hair  a  great  deal  too  much ;  for  the  hair  may  be  dressed 
too  much,  as  well  as  too  little.  Short  hair,  in  early  life,  is  preferable  to 
long,  and  plain  water,  with  a  sponge,  is  more  beneficial  than  soap  and 
the  various  kinds  of  perfumed  oils  and  pomatums  so  much  in  vogue. 
The  comb  should  be  used  lightly  every  morning,  and  then  the  brush. 
Rubbing  the  scalp  at  the  roots  of  the  hair,  brushing  too  forcibly,  greasy 
applications,  hot  curling  irons,  and  tight  curling  papers,  &c.,  which  only 
serve  to  irritate  the  scalp,  ought  never  to  be  employed.  A  very  soft 
brush,  gently  applied,  does  good  in  an  infant  before  the  hair  is  grown, 
but  when  it  is  once  grown  up,  the  hair-brush  is  an  indispensable  article 
of  the  dressing-table  for  the  rest  of  life.  Cutting  the  points  of  the  hair 
frequently  is  a  good  practice,  except  that  it  renders  it  coarse,  but  strong 
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•d  the  same  time.  The  ends  of  the  cat  hair  are  exhalent  surfaces, 
which  keep  the  head  cool.  The  dress  of  very  young  children  should  be 
both  light  and  warm,  easily  secured  without  pins,  which  prick  and  tease 
ihe  skin,  and  the  child  should  be  soused  in  tepid  water  daily,  and 
mbbed  dry  quickly.  Such  are  Foville's  invaluable  remarks  on  the 
management  of  chUdren,  but  especially  on  the  evil  effects  of  a  heavy 
bead-dress. 


Art.  III. — On  the  Cerebral  Affections  of  Infomcy  and  Childhood.  By 
VALENTiifE  Duke,  Esq.,  M.D.  (Being  the  Council  Prize  Essay, 
awarded  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Sur- 
real Association,  held  at  Bath.)     1848. 

"We  feel  anxious  to  place  before  our  readers  the  most  recent  observations 
in  connexion  with  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  nervous  system. 
"We  therefore  have  selected,  for  analytical  review,  an  Essay,  just  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Trcmsactiona  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical 
Association^  by  Dr.  Duke,  on  the  cerebral  diseases  of  children. 

This  class  of  affections  is  deserving  of  greater  consideration  than  it 
has  hitherto  received  from  the  hands  of  those  competent  by  practical 
experience  to  enlighten  the  profession  on  the  frequently  obscure  points 
connected  with  the  cerebral  diseases  of  early  life.  These  affection^  are 
common  during  the  periods  of  infancy  and  childhood.  They  are  often 
most  fatal, — most  insidious  in  their  progress, — most  obscure  in  their 
origin, — most  difficult  of  diagnosis,  and,  alas  !  very  frequently  setting 
at  defiance  all  the  resources  of  our  art.  Owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  accurate  information  from  the  patients  themselves,  the  phy- 
sician is  required  to  exercise  great  tact  and  discrimination  in  the 
detection  of  the  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  with  the  view 
of  recognising  at  the  earliest  period  the  first  symptoms  of  disease; 
■for,  at  this  stage,  it  may  be  possible  to  prevent  the  brain  and  its  appen- 
dages from  becoming  organically  affected.  None  but  those  who  have 
had  some  practical  acquaintance  with  the  management  of  the  diseases 
of  early  life,  are  competent  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  the 
physician  has  often  to  encounter  in  the  treatment  of  the  cerebral 
affections  of  children.  The  medical  man  is  not  often  called  in  ''  until 
the  time  has  passed,  when  the  early  observation  of  symptoms  might 
have  afforded  greater  facilities  for  drawing  inferences.  Unfortunately, 
it  happens,  often  too,  that  cerebral  affections  are  so  insidious  in  their 
approach,  so  masked  by  some  prominent,  remote,  sympathetic  affec- 
tion,   or    so  little  characterized  by  any  very  decided  pathognomonic 
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symptoms,  that  they  are  overlooked  by  the  fnends  in  the  earlj  sUga 
and  the  doctor  is  called  in,  only  to  be  able  to  oonfimi  the  apfn^ 
hcnsion  that  has  been  accidentally  excited  for  the  safety  of  the  hai 
The  child  may  have  been  astray  for  some  time,  and  have  lost  fleshy- 
but  it  was  only  teething,  and  has  often  been  so  before.  True,  it  hii 
had  vomiting,  but  then  the  food  disagreed;  or  if  it  be  an  in&B 
suckling,  the  mother  has  been  anxious,  and  has  lost  her  rest— enoo^ 
to  cause  that.  There  is  a  ready  and  familiar  way  to  account  for  cfot 
symptom,  but  the  lurking  <lisease  is  overlooked,  or  not  suspected.  Tk 
super\*ention  of  convulsions,  screaming,  severe  head-ache,  or  peihapL 
sudden  coma,  arouses  anxiety,  and  directs  attention  to  the  head,  tnd 
then,  too  often,  irremediable  mischief  has  been  done. 

In  relation  to  the  medical  literature  connected  with  this  department 
of  practical  medicine.  Dr.  Duke  observes,  that  "  until  the  work  of  Dr. 
Whytt  (published  in  Edinburgh)  appeared,  this  subject  had  not  received 
any  real  scientific  attention."  Tlie  writings  of  Drs.  Fotbei]gill,  WatMO. 
Dobson,  Rush  (of  Philadelphia),  Quin  (of  Dublin),  Cheyne,  WeiL 
Wiltshire,  Marshall  Hall,  are  referred  to.  Dr.  Duke  makes  no  men- 
tion of  Mr.  W.  C.  Dendy*s  valuable  monograph,  "On  the  Cerebral Dii- 
eases  of  Children,  particidarly  in  reference  to  their  eaHy  Ifani/eeiaiwHt 
and  Treatment^'  which  appeared  in  an  early  number  of  the  "  Psychob- 
gical  Journal.'* 

The  author  commences  his  treatise  with  the  subject  of  "  CongeBticm  of 
the  Brain.'*  This  affection,  he  says,  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  early  life. 
It  is  generally  the  result  of  a  neglected  state  of  the  bowels,  exposure  to 
cold,  and  causes  impeding  the  return  of  blood  to  the  head.  He  his 
known  this  affection  terminate  fatally  in  twenty-four  hours — the  result 
of  sudden  passion  in  the  nurse.  He  believes  congestion  of  the  brain  it 
occasionally  the  consequence  of  mothers,  whilst  suckling,  freely  indulging 
in  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors.  It  also  occurs  during  the  course 
of  the  exanthemata  and  hooping-cough.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease^ 
as  recorded  by  Maunsell  and  Evanson,  are,  stupidity  and  heavineas^ 
^  the  head  looking  full,  and  being  perhaps  hotter  than  usual,  the  veins 
distended  and  dark  coloured,  the  countenance  livid,  and  the  pulse  slow, 
or  irr^^ular;  the  pupils  are  usually  dilated,  and  the  eyes  looking  vacant; 
a  permanently  elevated  and  convex  condition  of  the  fontanelles  leaves 
no  doubt  of  its  existence.  If  unrelieved,  these  symptoms  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  effiuion,  and  death  take  place  in  twenty-four  hours.*' 

The  treatment  consists  (after  removing  the  cause)  in  cold  applications  to 
fhe  heady  which,  with  perhaps  the  general  warm  bath,  and  freely  acting  on 
tha  boweb,  will  generally  be  sufficient ;  but  if  the  lividity  of  countenance, 
or  fhe  nature  of  the.breathing^  denotes  danger^  we  must  apply  leeches. 
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■  Hiflters  will  also  be  foond  uBefdl^  and  both  these  remedies  are  reoom- 
^  siended  to  be  applied  to  the  extremities,  rather  than  the  head.  The 
^1  nape  of  the  neck  should  be  selected  as  the  part  best  suited  for  blistering, 
ii  Tonics  and  stimulants  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
h  oymptoms  of  congestion. 

■  IrritaUony  or  Erethism  of  the  Bramy  is  generally  associated  with 
^  dentition.  There  is  increased  irritability  of  the  sensorium,  and  suscepti- 
i   bility  to  impressions.    The  child,  startled  by  the  slightest  noise  and  lights 

■  is  uneasy  and  fretful.  The  eyelids  are  generally  closed ;  the  flexion  of  the 
}    thumb  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  ia  a  peculiar  s3rmptom.     The  child  is 

■  watchful,  and  gets  little  sleep.     It  is  distinguished  from  congestion  of 
the  brain  by  the  absence  of  stupor,  and  the  tendency  to  coma.     Hydro- 

■  oephalus  is  the  frequent  sequel  of  this  condition  of  the  brain.  The 
J  treatment  consists  in  allaying  irritability,  procuring  sleep,  and  sup- 
I  porting  the  strength  by  light  stimulating  nourishment.  Eyacnate 
i  the  bowels  by  enemata  and   mild  aperients — apply  cold  to  the  head, 

and  warmth  to  the  feet.  The  latter  object  is  effected  best  by  means  of 
I  flannel,  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  rolled  round  the  feet  and  l^s — this  again 
being  wrapped  up  in  a  warm,  dry  piece  of  flannel,  or  small  blanket 
Oiange  of  air  sometimes  acts  like  a  charm.  The  state  of  the  gums 
must,  of  course,  be  attended  to,  and  if  necessary  the  gum  lancet  ought 
to  be  freely  used. 

The  Hydrencephaicid  DiBease  is  divided  into  two  stages, — the  first, 
that  of  irritability;  the  second,  of  torpor.  In  the  former  there  is  a  feeble 
attempt  at  reaction ;  in  the  latter,  the  powers  appear  to  be  prostrate. 
Dr.  Duke  observes,  **  If  we  trace  the  history  of  the  case,  we  shall  gene- 
rally find  that  there  has  been  some  considerable  evacuation,  either  loss 
of  blood  in  the  cure  of  some  other  affection,  or  long  existing  diarrhoea. 
The  infant  at  first  is  irritable  and  peevish ;  he  starts  upon  being  touched, 
and  is  over-sensitive.  There  is  sighing  and  moaning  during  sleep,  and 
sometimes  screaming.  Here  are  S3rmptoms,  some  of  which  are  present 
in  the  erethism  of  the  brain,  and  some  in  hydrocephalus ;  and  it  will 
require  the  closest  attention  to  the  hbtory  of  the  case  to  enable  us  to 
discriminate  between  them.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  exhaustion  is 
more  apparent;  the  countenance  becomes  pale,  and  the  cheeks  cool;  the 
eyelids  are  half  closed,  the  eyes  fixed,  and  unattracted  by  any  object 
placed  before  them;  the  pupils  unmoved  by  light;  vomiting  is  some- 
times present)  and  the  bowels  are  rather  free  than  constipated,  though 
the  evacuations  are  unhealthy.  Ton  must  meet  these  symptoms  by 
supporting  the  system,  administering  gentle  stimulants,  and  such  mode- 
rate doses  of  opium  as  may  allay  irritability,  or  check  diarrhoea,  if  pre- 
sent.    Dover's  powder  is  a  very  manageable  form  in  which  to  use  this 
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medicine,  and  the  starch  enema,  with  opimu,  will  be  generally  effeetml 
when  diarrhoea  exists.  If  vomiting  be  present,  we  must  try  to  allsf 
it  bj  administering  small  quantities  of  nourishment,  as  chicken-broth; 
or,  if  the  exhaustion  be  very  great,  by  stimulants,  as  wine^  or  eva 
brandy.  A  small  blister,  for  an  hour,  oyer  the  stomach,  wiU  often  mi- 
terially  assist  in  checking  vomiting.  If  there  be  great  coldness  of  tlie 
surface,  we  may  use  the  warm  bath  for  a  short  time ;  and  the  wmter  maj 
be  made  stimulating,  by  tlie  addition  of  some  mustard.  After  the 
symptoms  have  been  subdued,  tonics  must  be  administered  to  preveoA 
relapse,  and,  as  before-mentioned,  change  of  air  is  most  desirahlfc 
Should  we,  by  oversight  or  mistake  of  its  real  character,  treat  this  omb 
by  continued  depletion,  our  patient  would  assuredly  sink  rapidly,  and 
die  comatose,  or  convulsed. 

The  application  of  cold  to  the  head,  so  useful  in  most  of  the  cereM 
affections  of  infancy,  would  here  be  badly  borne. 

Should  the  symptoms  not  be  relieved,  the  child  may  die  seeminglj 
exhausted,  and  examination  would  very  likely  show  considerable  serooi 
efiiision  in  the  ventricles ;  but  then  this  would  have  been  more  of  i 
passive  nature,  than  the  result  of  acute  inflammation. 

Symptoms  of  exhaustion  are  frequently  seen  in  children  who  are 
imperfectly  nourished,  either  on  account  of  deficient  supply,  or  the  had 
quality  of  the  nurse's  milk.  These  matters  must  be  closely  inquired 
into  by  the  physician,  and  his  treatment  regulated  accordingly.  The 
change  of  a  nurse,  under  such  circumstances,  is  imperatively  called 
for. 

Great  attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  nourishment  a  child  recdves 
after  being  weaned,  especially  if  that  process  has  been  suddenly  carried 
into  effect,  from  any  necessary  cause.  The  assinulating  powers  of  the 
digestive  apparatus  are  weak,  and  disease  of  the  brain  may  result  from 
deficient  nutriment. 

Cmividsians  of  Children. — On  this  subject,  Dr.  Duke  broaches  nothing 
novel.  This  is  a  common  affection  in  early  life,  and  is  often  dependent 
upon  some  irritation  existing  in  the  primae  viae,  or  from  difficult 
teetliing.  Delicate  children  are  more  liable  to  tliis  disease.  When  the 
robust  are  attacked,  the  danger  to  life  is  greater.  Dr.  West  observes 
that  convulsions  in  infancy  and  childhood  appear  to  take  the  place  of 
delirium  in  adult  life.  In  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  affections,  we 
shall  "  generally  proceed  safely  in  ordering  cooling  applications  to  the 
head,  ha\ing  the  bowels  well  freed,  and  directing  the  use  of  the  tepid 
or  warm  bath ;  sprinkling  cold  water  in  the  face  is  a  means  also  recom- 
mended ;  1  have  seen  it  shorten  and  prevent  the  seizure.  When  some 
distinctive  symptoms  are  present,  localizing  the  cause,  we  can  apply 
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ourselves  more  particalarly  to  their  removal.  Carminatives,  with  tur- 
pentine and  assafoetida  enemata,  will  procure  the  discharge  of  flatus, 
generally  followed  by  great  relief. 

''Lancing  the  gums  should  never  be  neglected;  it  will  often  induce 
sound  sleep,  and  hinder  a  return  of  the  attack.  Sometimes,  especially 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  sonmolence  or  coma  after  the  seizure,  the 
application  of  a  couple  of  leeches  will  considerably  lessen  the  liability  to 
a  recurrence.  In  such  a  case,  we  must  be  very  cautious  in  the  use  of  cold 
to  the  head." 

Acute  Meningitis  is  a  most  rapidly  fatal  disease.  Fortunately,  it  is  of 
rare  occurrence.  Dr.  Duke  considers  it  a  distinct  affection.  It  gene- 
rally comes  on  suddenly,  and  attacks  children  previously  healthy  and 
robust.  This  disease  is  often  the  consequence  of  exposure,  for  a  length- 
ened period,  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  blows  on  the  head,  the  sudden 
suppression  of  purulent  discharge  from  the  ear,  the  repercussion  of 
cutaneous  affections  of  the  scalp.  This  affection  is  divided  into  the 
phrenitic  and  convulsive  forms.  We  do  not  see  the  practical  value  of 
this  division,  because  the  two  affections  are  so  often  blended  together. 
Our  author  says  the  phrenitic  form  occurs  more  frequently  in  children 
of  four  years  old,  and  upwards,  who  have  begun  to  exercise  actively  the 
reasoning  powers  (?)  ;  the  latter,  in  younger  infants. 

"  The  convulsive  form  usually  commences  suddenly,  by  an  attack  of 
convulsions,  general  or  partial.  There  is  febrile  disturbance,  but  not  so 
great  as  in  the  phrenitic  variety ;  vomiting  and  constipation  are  not  so 
usually  observed.  The  convulsions  are  repeated  at  short  intervals;  and 
between  times,  the  child  remains  either  very  much  agitated  or  comatose, 
with  the  pupils  mostly  contracted,  and  very  likely  there  is  squinting ; 
sometimes  we  have  hemiplegia. 

"A  rigor,  followed  by  fever  and  vomiting,  with  head-ache,  intolerance 
ef  light  and  noise,  quick  pulse,  hot  and  burning  skin"  generally  accom- 
panies the  phrenitic  form.  The  child  is  restless,  and  answers  questions 
abruptly.  "  The  intellect  becomes  soon  engaged,  and,  as  the  disease 
advances,  the  symptoms  indicative  of  derangement  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem become  more  marked;  the  head-ache  is  intense,  with  frowning; 
delirium,  of  a  violent  character,  is  present,  alternating  with  stupor.  Con- 
vulsions now  occur,  and  there  is  strabismus,  with  contracted  pupil.  The* 
child  lies  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  hce  averted  from  the  light ;  he  often 
starts  and  screams  with  the  violent  pain,  which  is  so  severe  as  quite  to 
deprive  him  of  sleep.  The  respiration  and  circulation  are  also  much 
affected ;  the  former  is  hurried  and  irregular,  ]>resenting  that  character 
so  well  known  in  fever,  as  cerebral  breathing.  The  pulse  is  very  quick, 
and  generally  strong  and  full,  but  variable.      The  face  is  alternately 
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finshed  and  pale,  with  an  aspect,  wild  at  times,  at  otherey  expwaife  d 
great  suffering.  The  skin  is  bnming  hot  and  dry.  The  digeetiTe  s^ 
tern  also  sympathizes.  The  tongue  is  red  and  dry;  yomiting  of  bifiov 
matter  incessant^  and  the  thirst  urgent  The  excretions  firom  the  bowds 
are  scanty,  and  the  urine  high-eoloured  and  diminished  in  quantity.  If 
the  disease  be  not  arrested  by  treatment^  the  conyulsions  become  mote 
frequent  and  severe,  with  grinding  of  the  teeth,  strabismus,  dilated  popfl, 
and  coma;  where  it  is  protracted,  hemiplegia  is  sometimes  preaent^  ud 
occasionally  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  legs;  tlieae  latter, 
more  particularly,  when  there  has  been  an  extension  to  the  spine  of  the 
diseased  action." 

In  the  early  stage  of  this  disease  it  is  not  easily  confounded  with 
congestion  of  the  brain.  The  acute  pain,  quick  pulse,  burning  skin, 
the  frY)wning,  and  grinding  of  the  teeth,  are  the  symptoms  irhidi  wOl 
enable  the  practitioner  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former  aflfectioa. 
We  must  be  careful  in  not  mistaking  acute  meningitis  for  the  pun- 
monia  of  diildren,  which  is  often  ushered  in  by  vomiting  and  conviilaiooiL 
We  ought  also  to  recollect  that  s3rmptoms  of  hydrocephalus  sometinM 
are  manifested  in  the  last  stages  of  pneumonia,  the  result  of  hypenBima 
of  the  brain.  The  convulsions  frx)m  teething,  worms,  Ac,,  are  leas  fre- 
quent, the  attacks  intermit,  the  pulse  and  respiration  are  but  little 
accelerated.  The  patient  does  not  exhibit  that  peculiar  frown^  and 
gives  no  indications  of  pain  in  the  head.  In  acute  memngitis,  no  marked 
remissions  take  place.  Convulsions  are  sometimes  the  conseqoenoe  of 
hsBmorrhage  into  the  arachnoid  membrane.  This  is  a  rare  Hi-raoo 
M.  Legendre  says,  *'  Children  attacked  with  meningeal  apoplexy  exhibit 
contractions  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  a  symptom  not  observed  in  menin- 
gitis.'' 

This  affection  is  sometimes  confounded  with  otitis.  In  the  latter 
clisease,  the  child  gives  evidence  of  acute  local  suffering,  and  generally 
"  lies  on  the  affected  side,  and  presses  it  (the  head)  against  the  pillow, 
or  keeps  the  hand  to  the  ear.**  In  the  early  stage,  bleeding  locally 
and  generally,  purgatives,  with  foetid  and  turpentine  enemata^  are  tfcie 
principal  remedies,  modified  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  The 
gums  should  be  effectually  lanced.  In  severe  cases,  where  the  symp- 
toms show  no  desire  to  remit,  the  patient  should  be  placed  uhder  the 
influence  of  nauseating  doses  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony.  With  theae 
remedies  should  be  conjoined  the  warm  bath,  cold  to  the  head,  purga- 
tives, calomel  to  salivation,  fomentations,  and  sinapisms  to  the  lower 
extremities. 

Dr.  Duke  recommends  also  "the  early  shaving  of  the  head,  and 
application  of  counter-irritants  to  the  scalp,  more  especially  when  we 
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liaye  Teascm  toBOspect  that  the  retrooesmon  of  a  cutaneous  affection  may 
have  had  any  share  in  inducing  the  disease.  Tartar-emetio  ointment, 
with  croton  oil,  will  generally  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Before 
having  recourse  to  this  latter  means,  in  cases  where  we  do  not  suppose 
that  the  disappearance  of  an  eruption  has  had  anything  to  do  in  pro- 
ducing the  meningitis,  the  application  of  cold  should  be  long  and  perse- 
Tcringly  tried.  A  thin  towel,  frequently  wetted  and  kept  upon  the  head, 
seems  as  good  a  method  of  using  this  as  we  can  select  Ice  in  bladders 
is  also  recommended;  and  a  method  of  slow  irrigation,  by  means  of  a 
thread,  conducting  cold  water  from  a  vessel  placed  over  the  child's  head, 
is  recommended  by  M.  Billiet  We  have  had  the  child's  head  held  over 
the  side  of  the  bed,  and  cold  water  poured  in  a  stream  from  the  spout  of 
a  tearketde,  for  several  minutes,  with  decided  benefit. 

In  our  attempt  to  introduce  mercury  into  the  system,  we  need  not 
fear  to  comlnne  it  with  small  quantities  of  opiunL  The  tendency  to 
ooma  is  not  so  great  as  to  be  increased  by  the  latter  to  any  alarming 
extent  Small  doses  of  Dover's  powder  will  be  found  very  useful  in 
allaying  irritation,  and  procuring  sleep. 

Tvbereular  Jfeningiiis,  or  Hydrocephalus  Acutua. — ^This  is  a  disease 
of  every  stage  of  early  life.  It  is  frequently  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  derangement  of  the  digestive  functions,  and  often  dependent  upon, 
or  associated  with,  the  irritation  of  dentition.  There  are  no  symptoms 
which  unequivocally  point  out  the  occurrence  of  efiusion  into  the  ven- 
tricles,— ^those  cases  which  have  proved  fatal  exhibiting  the  worst  sjrmp- 
Unns,  severe  convulsions,  strabismus,  coma,  &c.,  often,  upon  dissection, 
furnishing  the  least  quantity  of  watery  efiiision,  and  vice  versa.  This 
disease  has  almost  always  tubercular  origin,  and  is  frequently  com- 
plicated with  tubercular  deposit  ebewhere  than  in  the  brain.  The  liver 
is  said  to  be  the  organ  mostly  at  fault  in  this  disease.  Dr.  Cheyne's* 
description  of  the  incubation  of  the  disease  is  so  true  to  nature,  that  we 
f^esr  no  apology  for  copying  it  in  extenso : — 

^  We  find  that  before  any  characteristic  signs  appear,  the  patient,  for 
some  days,  or  even  weeks,  has  complained  of  pains  in  his  head  or  belly, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  has  been  slightly  feverish,  dull,  vertiginous, 
sallow,  without  appetite,  or  perhaps  with  an  increased  or  capricious  one, 
and  with  a  considerable  disorder  in  all  the  functions  of  the  abdominal 
viscera.  In  some  instances  a  dragging  of  one  of  the  legs  has  been  ob- 
served, which  has  led  to  a  fruitless  examination  of  the  hip-joint  and 
^ine.  In  others,  a  very  painful  crick  in  the  neck  has  taken  place,  as 
the  first  symptom  of  disease.  These  complaints  arise  gradually,  and 
ihe  child's  friends  are  not  awakened  to  a  sense  of  danger  until,  advancing 
a  step  farther,  the  commencement  of  a  specific  disease  has  more  dis- 
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tinctly  shown  itself.  The  dulness  and  severe  pains  are  now  aooompaaied 
with  vomiting,  usually  upon  getting  up  in  the  morning,  or  after  tk 
child  has  begun  to  stir  about ;  yet  even  this  symptom  is  often  dian- 
garded  until  the  second  or  third  time  of  its  recurrence,  and  the  discMe 
has  made  considerable  progress  before  the  illness  of  the  patient  is  sus- 
pected to  arise  from  a  disordered  condition  of  the  brain.  When  tbe 
attention  is  more  particularly  excited  by  these  symptoms,  the  head-adie; 
or  pain  in  the  forehead,  will  be  observed  returning  at  shorter  intervak 
The  child  often  affectingly  complains  of  his  head;  he  sigha  freqnentlT, 
is  dull,  his  head  requires  to  be  supported,  he  complains  of  'weariness  ii 
his  eyes,  the  pupils  appear  unusiially  contracted,  and  he  has  an  ayersioa 
to  light ;  but  in  the  dark,  he  sometimes  fancies  he  sees  flashes  of  light 
His  tongue  is  white,  and  his  belly  generally  costive.  The  stools  at  fint 
are  of  the  colour  of  clay,  but  as  the  disease  advances,  they  become  of  a 
gelatinous  consistence,  of  a  dark-green  colour,  and  they  have  a  peculiar 
smell,  not  unlike  the  smell  of  the  breath  in  the  beginning  of  some  of  the 
exanthemata.  The  pulse  becomes  quick,  and  at  peculiar  times  these 
symptoms  are  attended  with  febrile  heat  and  irritability,  and  the  child 
complains,  not  of  head-ache  only,  but  of  pains  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  which  are  sometimes  exceedingly  acute.  At  one  time,  he  wiD 
complain  of  pains  in  his  limbs,  at  another  of  pain  in  his  breast^  or  in 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  very  often  in  his  bowels;  but  before  his  friends 
can  make  any  preparation  to  relieve  him,  the  pain  ceases,  or  is  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  part ;  at  another  time,  he  will  lie  lon^  on  hii 
mother's  knee,  restless  and  whining,  from  dull  rheumatic  pains.  These 
disorders  cannot  last  long  without  impairing  the  child's  strength ;  ac- 
cordingly, in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  the  period  usually  occupied  by  the 
first  stage  of  this  attack.  Ids  appearance  is  altered,  his  manner  becomes 
peevish,  his  liand  tremulous,  and  his  gait  tottering. 

"In  the  second  variety,  which  is  less  frequent,  the  disease  runs  a  more 
rapid  course.  After  the  child  has  been  in  a  drooping  state  for  a  short 
time,  which,  although  it  sometimes  may  escape  observation,  is  generally 
recollected,  there  is  a  sudden  change  to  a  fever,  attended,  even  from  the 
first,  with  a  great  detfree  of  p}-rexia,  with  frequent,  but  short  and  irre- 
gular remissions,  flushing,  severe  head-ache,  tenderness  all  over  the  abdo- 
men, and  increased  sensibility,  ij^atli,  sometimes,  brilliancy  of  the  eyes. 
It  is  said  to  be  often  difficult  immediately  to  distinguish  hydrocephalus 
from  fever,  and  this  is  the  form  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  resemblance 
between  tbe  two  diseases;  but  we  are  led  to  suspect  some  deeply-seated 
e\'il,  from  his  frantic  screams  and  complaints  of  his  head  and  belly, 
alternating  with  stupor,  or  rather  lowness,  and  unwillingness  to  be  roused; 
and  we  are  struck  with  the  great  irritability  of  the  stomach,  wliich  exists 
in  a  degree  beyond  what  we  generally  find  it  in  the  fevers  of  this 
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oountiy;  retching  and  yomiting  being  brought  on  by  a  change  of  posture, 
and  certainly  by  every  attempt  to  sit  up  in  bed;  and  the  disordered 
state  of  the  bowels  which  attends  this  irritability  of  the  stomach  is  also 
remarkable ;  and  when  at  any  time  the  child  has  a  little  respite  from 
the  violence  of  these  symptoms,  we  find  our  suspicions  confirmed 
by  his  look,  for  when  the  features  do  not  express  pain  or  terror,  there  is 
not  unfrequently  a  vacancy  of  look,  the  eyes  being  set  with  an  expression 
of  dejection  which  is  peculiar  to  certun  diseases  of  the  brain.'* 

He  again  says, — **  When  hydrocephalus  arises  during  an  indifferent 
state  of  health,  as  for  example,  after  there  had  existed  a  scrofulous  disease 
which  has  subsided,  or  where,  from  predisposition  and  from  the  ano- 
malism  of  symptoms,  some  such  disease  might  have  been  expected ;  or 
where  the  cluld  has  had  some  epidemic  disease,  as  measles  or  scarlatina, 
from  which  he  has  not  perfectly  recovered,  or  regained  sound  health;  the 
attack  is  sometimes  made  with  all  the  violence  which  I  have  described 
as  distinguishing  the  second  form.  When,  again,  the  attack  comes  on 
as  the  sequel  of  an  acute  disease, — as,  for  instance,  remittent  fever, 
hooping-cough,  dentition, — the  child  almost  imperceptibly  slips  into 
hydrocephalus.  There  are  scarcely  any  of  the  symptoms  of  the  early 
stages,  and  paralysis  and  convulsions  are  sometimes  the  first  indications 
of  the  new  disorder." 

This  affection  is  often,  perhaps  almost  alwa3rB,  associated  with  a 
strumous  diathesis.  Whatever  causes  tend  to  bring  into  activity  latent 
scrofula,  will  induce  hydrocephalus.  Hence,  we  frequently  find  this 
disease  among  the  children  of  the  poor.  Unwholesome  and  insufficient 
food,  filthy  and  ill-ventilated  houses,  inattention  to  the  state  of  the 
digestive  apparatus,  are  the  too  frequent  causes  of  hydrocephalus  in 
humble  life.  Under  better  circumstances,  the  disease  is  often  developed 
as  the  result  of  over-taxing  the  brain  and  intellect,  stuffing  the  poor  child 
with  rich  and  improper  food,  and  subjecting  it  to  irregularities  of  diet, 
bad  air,  late  hours,,  excitement  of  mind,  dbc.  This  disease  is  often  the 
sequelae  of  the  exanthemata,  measles,  scarlatina,  and  it  frequently  developes 
itself  during  attacks  of  remittent  fever.  All  debilitating  causes  and 
sources  of  general  irritation  may  produce  this  formidable  affection.  It 
is  important  to  detect  the  earliest  symptoms  of  hydrocephalic  disease. 
Dr.  Duke  considers,  seriatim,  the  derangements  of  the  nervoua,  cvrcula- 
tcry,  respiratory,  and  digestive  systems. 

In  cases  where  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  hydrocephalus  has 
commenced  its  formidable  train  of  symptoms.  Dr.  Duke  says  we  shall 
detect,  in  the  first  instance,  as  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  rest- 
lessness and  irritability  about  the  child's  manner, — altered  temper,  an 
uneasy,  whining,  and  distressed  look, — anxiety  of  countenance,  heavy 
eyes, — ^pupils  contracted,  aversion  to  light  and  noise, — an  expression  of 
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sudden  alann, — taking  no  pletBore  in  his  former  amnMmentB.  He  In 
pain  in  different  parts  of  the  body, — ^particularly  of  the  head,  can 
the  little  patient  to  scream  out  loud.  The  pain  in  the  head  is  8ometin« 
absent,  and  is  occasionally  only  noticed  at  night»  when  the  child  vil 
suddenly  awake  in  a  fright,  and  give  a  scream,  ccmj^hiiang  of  pain  m 
the  head. 

The  Circulating  System. — In  this  disease,  we  haye  early  evidence  if 
increased  vascular  action.  The  pulse  and  carotids  give  evidence  of  tlik 
The  former  is  sometimes  wiry  and  harsh. 

The  Re»piral(yry  System  is  also  in  rotation  affected.  There  is  a  gral 
tendency  to  sigh,  and  the  patient  is  sometimes  troubled  with  a  dMvt, 
dry  and  hacking  cough. 

The  Digestive  Functions  are  often  seriously  at  fault  The  patioft 
may,  at  an  early  period  of  the  attack,  have  great  irritability  of  stomach: 
vomiting  is  often  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  indications  of 
cerebral  disease  in  early  life,  the  stomach  so  readily  sjrmpathising  widi 
the  state  of  the  brain.  These  S3rmptoms  ought  always  to  excite  oar 
prompt  attention.  The  secretions  become  depraved,  the  tongue  foil, 
the  bowels  irregular  in  their  action,  the  liver  torpid,  and  oocasionaDy 
there  is  a  tympanitic  state  of  the  abdominal  region;  the  appetite  ii 
capricious — sometimes  entirely  gone. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  form  a  correct  diagnods  in  tluf 
complaint,  for  there  are  affections  of  the  brain  and  nervous  systca 
which  simulate  true  hydrocephalus, — we  mean  inflammatory  hydro- 
cephalus,— but  which  require  for  their  treatment  a  plan  essentiaUy  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  ought  to  be  adopted  for  the  cure  of  the  more 
active  affections  of  the  brain.  In  forming  our  diagnosis,  we  must  be 
guided  by  the  history  of  the  case  and  the  consideration  of  the  entiie 
s}Tnptom8. 

Simple  acute  meningitis  may,  in  general,  be  early  known  and  dis- 
tinguished from  the  tubercular  form,  by  closely  investigating  the  cause 
and  history  of  the  disease ;  by  observing  the  appearance  and  genoil 
health  of  the  child  we  have  to  deal  with;  by  noticing  the  violence  of 
the  attack  and  rapid  increase  of  bad  symptoms — ^viz.,  very  acute  head- 
ache, delirium,  coma ;  by  the  incessant  vomiting,  thirst,  and  higher  fever 
present,  almost  from  the  first.  Constipation  does  not  form  so  prcHni- 
nent  a  feature  of  the  acute  attack ;  the  aggravation  of  the  disorder  ii 
very  quickly  progressive,  while  in  the  tubercular  form  the  course  is 
comparatively  slow,  irregular,  and  often  much  prolonged. 

Acute  meningitis  has  been  known  to  prove  fatal  in  twenty-foor 
hours.  When  it  follows  upon  any  special  cause,  such  as  eruptivei  fever, 
scarlatina,  for  instance,  that  previous  occurrence  will  form  a  great  aid 
in  our  diagnosis. 
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k         Meningeal  apoplexy  and  cerebral  hsemorrhage  are  so  very  rarely 
i     met  with  in  children,  that  they  will  seldom  cause  us  much  trouble. 
I    Where  any  obscurity  exists,  we  may  remember  in  those  cases  the  irre- 
{    gularity  and  sudden  accession  of  symptoms,  the  absence  of  quick  pulse 
I     and  febrile  excitement,  with  the  early  supervention  of  convulsions 
and  delirium.     M.  Legendre  attempts  to  found  a  diagnosis  between 
i     cerebral  haemorrhage  and  simple  meningitis,  by  noticing  the  presence 
of  flexions  of  the  thumb  and  great  toe,  or  carpopedal  convulsions,  as 
they  have  been  termed,  in  the  former  cases,  and  their  absence  in  the 
latter.     We  are  not  able,  from  our  own  experience  to  say  what  value 
attaches  to  this  as  a  diagnostic  mark,  having  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  a  fatal  case  of  cerebral  haemorrhage  in  an  infant;  but  we 
have  repeatedly  seen  such  flexures  present  in  cases  which  were  con- 
sidered to  depend  merely  upon  the  irritation  of  dentition,  and  in  which 
recoveries  took  place. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  bndn,  and  phlebitis  of  the  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater,  are  very  rare  occurrences  also;  the  former  disease  is  very  slow 
in  progress,  and  attended  with  visible  enlargement  of  the  head,  from  a 
yielding  of  the  parietes,  when  it  occurs  in  the  very  young  child,  or  has 
made  much  progress ;  a  very  slight  attention  to,  and  study  of  the  case, 
will  reveal  the  true  nature  of  the  affection.  We  have  not  seen  phlebitis 
of  the  sinuses,  but  it  has  been  accurately  described  and  diagnosed. 
When  it  occurs,  the  early  S3rmptoms  are  exceedingly  acute,  and  followed 
soon  by  syncope,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  strabismus,  grinding  of  the 
teeth,  alternate  relaxation  and  contraction  of  muscles,  Ac. 

The  diagnosis  from  convulsions,  arising  frx>m  worms  and  other  re- 
mote causes  of  irritation,  must  be  made  by  dose  attention  to  the 
history  of  the  case,  and  examination  of  physical  signs  of  disease  else- 
where. 

The  convulsions  which  are  caused  by  pneumonia  in  children,  and 
those  from  spasmodic  croup  and  spasm  of  the  glottis,  are  generally 
accompanied  by  such  a  train  of  symptoms  as  will  throw  sufficient  light 
upon  their  causes,  and  there  is  very  little  likelihood  of  a  mistake  being 
made  as  regards  them. 

In  relation  to  the  diagnosis  of  hydrocephalus  and  those  disturbances 
of  the  brain  so  frequently  associated  with  attacks  of  infantile  remittent^ 
Dr.  y.  Duke  observes — ''I  would  again  warn  those  who  may  have 
charge  of  cases  of  remittent  fever,  to  watch,  closely  and  anxiously, 
every  change;  the  less  frequent  the  remissions,  the  greater  danger 
would  there  seem  to  be  of  the  invasion  of  hydrocephalus.  Our  dia- 
gnosis may  be  assisted  by  observing,  in  the  former,  those  remissions 
occurring  with  regularity.  The  coimtenanc^  too,  though  expressive  of 
suflering,  is  different  from  that  in  hydrocephalus ;  the  lips  are  retracted 
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or  drawn^  bo  as  to  show  the  teeth  or  gums ;  the  ooantenanoe  b  pale,  or 
sallow  and  sunk.  The  ohild  seems  to  dread  motion,  lies  on  the  hack, 
with  the  knees  bent  or  drawn  up,  and  is  pained  by  pressure  on  tk 
abdomen.  '  Here,  neither  the  brow  is  knit,  nor  the  pupil  of  the  eje 
affected.*  (Maunsell  and  Evanson.)  The  heat  of  the  akin  is  mock 
greater  in  remittent  fever;  the  pulse,  also,  is  quicker,  and  the  thirst  more 
intense ;  yomiting,  too,  is  more  constant.  The  tongue  is  more  loaded, 
and  sometimes  is  red  and  pointed ;  the  evacuations  are  veiy  different  h 
remittent  fever,  and  procured  with  greater  ease,  diarrhoea,  rather  thn 
constipation,  being  present.  The  lips  are  generallj  red,  chipped,  md 
fissured,  and  there  is  often  stomatitis  or  general  abdominal  tendemeA 
8uch  are  the  principal  points  of  difference  between  the  two  disordcn; 
but  candour  obliges  me  to  say,  that  the  distinction  seems  easier  made 
upon  paper  than  by  the  bedside  of  the  patient  I  would  take  thk 
opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  general  accuracy  o^  and 
great  value  to  be  attached  to,  the  observations  of  mothers ;  natunllj 
acute,  their  powers  of  observation  seem  heightened  by  parental  amdetr, 
and  they  have  time  and  opportunities  for  making  remarks  that  we  can- 
not command.  Put  yourself,  then,  in  full  and  free  conmnunication  with 
the  mother;  tell  her  what  you  suspect  or  want  to  ascertain,  and  direct 
her  attention  to  the  matters  you  wish  elucidated.  This  will  s^nre  yon 
far  more  than  a  Signified  reserve,*  and  cannot  injure  your  patient, 
(provided  a  proper  time  is  selected  for  the  conversation,)  as  might  be 
the  case  were  he  of  more  mature  years,  and  likely  to  be  excited  bj 
being  told  a  good  deal  of  the  doctor's  opinion." 

We  have  frequently  symptoms  of  hydrocephalus  as  the  result  of  dif- 
ficult dentition.  In  these  cases,  the  gums  should  be  carefully  examined 
and  effectually  lanced,  and  the  state  of  the  secretions  pcurticolaity 
attended  to. 

When  this  disease  is  fully  formed,  the  prognosis  is  un&vouiabla 
There  is  a  general  consonance  in  all  the  symptoms  of  amendment, 
when  the  disease  yields  to  treatment.  In  acute  cases  rapidly  nmning 
their  course,  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  after  death,  present  evidences 
of  the  effects  of  inflammation ;  in  other  forms  of  the  disease,  the  tuber- 
cular deposit  will  be  detected.  When  these  depositions  take  place  in 
the  membranes  of  the  brain,  they  occur  as  "  minute,  flattened,  spherioil 
bodies,  of  the  size  of  a  small  pin's  head,  or  smaller,  and  either  of  a 
yellowish  colour  and  rather  friable  under  pressure,  or  greyish,  semi- 
transparent,  and  resistant,  almost  exactly  resembling  the  grey  granula- 
tions which  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  lungs  or  pleurae  of  phthisicdl 
subjects." 

In  the  earlier  stage,  these  deposits  look  like  ''small  opaque  spots,  oom- 
municating  no  perceptible  roughness  to  the  membranes.     This  appear> 
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ance  is  absorbed  in  the  arachnoid,  coyering  the  cerebellum  and  base  of 
the  brain.  The  fine  grey  bodies  are  mostly  seen  about  the  front,  or 
imbedded  in  the  pia  mater,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  optic  nerves. 

*'  The  Bur&ce  of  the  brain  generally  presents  but  trifling  appearance 
of  disease,  though  sometimes  the  convolutions  are  flattened  and  the 
sulci  partially  obliterated,  by  the  pressure  of  fluid  contained  in  the 
▼entrides. 

'*  The  appearances  observed  when  the  case  has  been  acute,  and  in- 
flammation has  been  decidedly  present,  are  somewhat  different.  The 
vessels  of  the  membranes  will  be  found  full  and  turgid.  There  is 
generally  considerable  vascularity  of  the  pia  mater;  slight  thickening 
and  dulness  of  colour,  or  opacity  of  the  arachnoid  membrane,  are  also 
observed,  with  a  dryness  of  that  membrane,  and  occasionally  an  effusion 
of  serum  between  the  membranes.  Lymph  is  also  found  around  the 
vessels,  and  between  the  sulci.  These  changes  are  most  apparent  in 
the  base  of  the  brain. 

"  When  we  come  to  cut  into  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself,  we 
may  find  it  very  little  altered  from  the  natural  appearance.  The  ven- 
tricles usually  contain  serum,  varying  from  two  to  six  ounces  in  quan- 
tity. The  cerebral  substance  around  the  ventricles  is  often  much 
softened,  and  breaks  down  very  readily.  Dr.  West  describes  it  as 
having  the  appearance  of  having  been  *  soaked  in  serum.'  The  quantity 
of  fluid  found  in  the  ventricles  is  very  variable;  sometimes  we  find 
least  where  most  had  been  expected,  and  vice  versa;  occasionally,  the 
quantity  is  so  large  that  there  would  seem  to  have  been  a  considerable 
absorption  of  cerebral  substance.  In  one  case,  where  there  had  been 
considerable  pain  in  the  left  side  and  back  of  the  head,  I  found  the 
choroid  plexus  occupying  the  inferior  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle  of 
that  side,  enlarged,  and  much  more  vascular  than  the  corresponding 
one  of  the  other  side.  The  cerebral  substance  in  this  case,  also,  ap- 
peared,  when  cut  into,  dotted  with  bloody  i)oints,  and  this,  too,  chiefly 
at  the  left  side. 

"  The  organs  in  which  tubercles  are  most  frequently  found,  at  the 
same  time,  are  the  lungs,  bronchial  glands,  the  spleen,  liver,  mesenteric 
glands,  and  intestines.  'Tubercular  ulceration  of  the  intestines,'  Dr. 
West  says,  'may  give  rise  to  diarrhoea;  hence,  constipation  may  not 
be  an  invariable  symptom  of  hydrocephalus.' 

"  A  morbid  condition  of  the  liver  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
has  also  been  observed  by  Dr.  Cheyne.  He  found  'the  intestines 
inflamed  and  constricted,  as  from  spasms,  and  the  surface  of  the  liver 
of  a  bright  red  colour,  abounding  in  minute  vessels,  and  sometimes 
extensively  adhering  to  the  peritoneum.'  In  many  dissections,  also,  he 
found  the  surfiAce  of  the  liver  studded  with  small  white  tubercles,  not 
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larger  than  grains  of  mustard.  In  every  examinadon  I  have  had  m 
opportunity  of  making  or  assisting  at,  more  or  less  distinct  evidenei 
was  seen  of  the  ahove  pathological  changes  in  the  abdomen." 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  cerebral  disease,  Dr.  Duke  cu- 
tions  us  against  ''  a  too  expectant  plan,  or  that  of  treating  symptomi 
as  merely  functional,  or  arising  from  some  cause  unconnected  with  di 
state  of  the  brain  itself,  until,  perhaps,  fatal  mischief  has  been  done, 
and  hydrocephalus  declares  itself  in  its  most  unquestionable  shape." 

Early  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  abdomen  uid 
alimentary  canal.     Dr.  Duke  conmiences  his  treatment  by  givixig  a 
emetic.     He  vouches  for  the  safety  and  great  success  of  this  treatmfwt 
He  prefers  tartar  emetic  in  the  early  stages,  unless  contra-indicated  I7 
the  presence  of  debility.  It  is  said  to  have  a  sedative  and  tranqnilliiiiig 
effect,  and  acts  beneficially  in  lowering  and  equalizing  the  circalatioi, 
and  unloading  the  vessels  of  the  brain.     He  recommends  the  spann; 
use  of  purgatives.     We  must  avoid  keeping  the  digestive  apparatus  is 
a  continual  state  of  irritation  by  the  exhibition  of  drastic  or  other 
cathartics.     The  head  should  be  kept  cool,  and  sponged  with  coU 
water.      Bleeding,    both    local    and    general,    must  be    resorted  to 
when   the   symptoms   are  such   as  to  indicate  active  diseaae  going 
on   in  the  head,  and  where  the  pulse,  general  temperament  of  the 
child,  and  other  symptoms,  justify  us  in  believing  the  affection  to  be 
inflammatory  in  its  nature.     Great  relief  is  sometimes  obtained  by  the 
application  of  leeches  to  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  and  also  to  the 
region  of  the  liver.     Dr.  Duke  recommends  the  cautious  administration 
of  mercury  combined  with  opium.     He  places  this  in  the  foremost  po- 
sition amongst  our  means  of  cure.     He  considers  the  fears  entertained 
by  many  of  the  use  of  opium  in  cerebral  affections  exaggerated.     He 
says  it  is  a  most  valuable  assistant.     Dr.  Duke  generally  recommends 
calomel  and  opium,  hydrarg.  c.  mag.  with  pulv.  ipecac  comp.  and  puhr. 
antimonialis.     He  observes — ''  I  must  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
hydrargyrum  cum  creta  or  magnesia  with  ipecacuanha,   as  an   alter- 
ative, not  only  in  this,  but  in  many  other  diseases  of  children.     It 
seems  to  possess  peculiar  powers  in  restoring  the  healthy  secretions  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  genendly 
acts  gently,  also,  upon  the  skin." 

The  early  application  of  blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  is  spoken 
highly  of.  The  discharge  from  the  blistered  surface  should  be  k^»t  up 
by  means  of  mercurial  ointment  with  savine.  We  must,  however, 
watch  tlie  effect  of  blisters,  for  frequently  the  irritation  is  so  great,  par- 
ticularly in  young  children,  that  the  cerebral  disturbance  is  aggravated 
by  their  application.  The  legs  and  feet  should  have  warm  moist  fljMi-n^h 
applied  to  them.     Dr.  Duke  does  not  speak  favourably  of  iodine.     He 
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flaw  a  case  connected  with  the  Bcrofulous  diathesis  recover  under  the  admi- 
mstration  of  iodine  combined  with  mercury.  The  form  used  was  the 
iodide  of  potash  in  solution  with  corrosive  sublimate^  made  into  small 
pills  with  crumbs  of  bread.  The  biniodide  of  mercury  is  spoken  highly 
of.  Support  should  be  given  to  the  child  during  this  course  of  treat- 
ment by  means  of  broths,  jellies^  arrow-root,  light  puddings,  &c 

**  Stimulants  may  occasionally  be  required,  but  must,  of  course,  be 
given  with  great  caution.  Camphor  mixture,  with  aromatic  spirit  of 
ammonia^  will  often  allay  vomiting,  and  rouse  the  system;  even  when 
coma  has  set  in,  such  stimulants  have  acted  most  beneficially;  and  I 
have  seen  very  good  effects  produced  by  a  dose  of  croton  oil.  I  once 
sat  by  the  bed  of  a  child,  who,  to  all  appearance,  was  sinking  under  the 
effects  of  hydrocephalus.  There  had  been  a  gradual  loss  of  vision,  and 
stertor  and  difficult  breathing  seemed  to  indicate  the  supervention  of 
coma.  A  blister  to  the  nape,  which  vesicated  well,  and  a  dose  of  croton 
oil,  which  acted  freely,  were  the  means  which  seemed  to  arrest  the 
morbid  action.     The  boy  ultimately  recovered. 

*'  When  the  urine  is  scanty,  whidi  is  very  often  the  case,  some  authors 
recommend  the  use  of  squill  and  digitalis.  I  have  not  any  personal 
acquaintance  with  their  effects  in  those  cases,  having  found  other  means 
sufficient;  but  I  would  say,  that  digitalis  is  not  an  easily  managed 
medicine  with  children.'* 

On  the  prophylactic  treatmerU  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 
words  of  our  author : — 

*'  The  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  should  be  particularly  at- 
tended to.  Children  are  prone  to  over-eat,  and  parents  to  give  them 
too  much.  Many  of  their  maladies  arise  from  this  cause,  as  I  could 
quote  case  upon  case  to  prove.  Children  should  not  have  meat  nearly 
so  often  as  the  generality  of  those  in  the  upper  and  middle  ranks  are 
given  it  The  frequency  should,  in  some  respects,  depend  upon  the 
opportunities  they  have  for  exercise,  and  being  in  the  open  air.  Two, 
or  even  three  days*  abstinence  in  the  week  from  solid  meat  would  do 
much  to  preserve  health,  and  prevent  the  necessity  for  those  fr^uent 
powders  so  much  in  use.  If  this  be  thought  *  di^te  absolue,'  let  them 
have  broth  on  one  of  the  abstaining  days.  When  weather  and  other 
circumstances  permit,  children  should  spend  many  hours  daily  in  the 
open  air;  even  when  the  weather  is  cold,  they  will  often  enjoy  being  out 
of  doors,  if  sufficiently  clothed;  and  here  I  must  enter  a  protest  against 
the  modem  fashion  of  only  half  clothing  children.  I  would  rather  my 
child  wanted  a  meal,  than  see  it  subjected  to  that  daily  starvation  from 
cold,  to  which  those  poor  little  fashionables,  who  trudge  along  with 
measured  step,  are  exposed,  as  to  their  lower  limbs  especially. 
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"Too  little  attention  is  generally  paid  to  r^gnburity  of  lioiink 
giving  children  their  meals;  when  practicable^  an  eaafy  dinner  hm 
should  be  fixed  on  for  them.  Nothing  reqoirea  more  cai«  than  ilia 
sleeping  apartment  Enter  an  ordinary  nnraery  between  eight  ockck 
at  night  and  the  same  hour  in  the  morning.  If  tlie  oocopanti  k 
numerous,  you  find  it  generally  very  dose,  and  iU-ventilated, — noj 
child's  bed,  i^erhaps,  furnished  with  its  own  nioe  cortain,  and  placed  ■ 
the  closest  comer  that  can  be  selected.  Here  tbey  spend  half  tkir 
entire  time,  hour  after  hour,  inhaling  a  vitiated  atnMMq>her^  and  ilovk 
sowing  the  seeds  of  future  disease.  Let  the  room  door  be  left  opnii 
night,  and  have  a  ventilator  placed  high  up  near  the  ceiling,  opauBg 
into  the  flue;  a  hole  broken  will  answer  every  porpoee.  Ijet  ourtunsk 
banished  from  the  nursery,  and  all  useless  fumitore  renunred,  and  ti 
times  that  the  children  are  absent,  let  the  windows  be  opened  fir 
thorough  ventilation.  In  addition,  let  daily  ablution  be  practiBed  vitk 
every  cliild;  it  keeps  the  skin  in  a  healthy  state,  and  very  moch  le 
the  liability  to  disease. 

''  Where  the  tendency  to  hydrocephalus  exhibits  itself  very  atronglT} 
either  in  a  constitution  hereditarily  deUcate  or  acquired,  I  would  re 
mend  the  formation  of  an  issue  in  the  arm ;  and  where  tbe  dinranr  bu 
been  unequivocally  present,  I  have  seen  the  best  effects  follow  an  lanK 
established  at  the  top  of  the  head.** 

On  the  subject  of  chronic  hydrocephalus.  Dr.  Duke  says — 
**  A  child  may  be,  api>arently,  bom  healthy,  and  for  the  first  iiew 
weeks  or  months  not  attract  any  particular  attention.     The  earliot 
symptoms  which  we  notice  of  incipient  disease  are,  generally,  a  wastiag 
of  flesh,  and  a  want  of  thriving  appearance.     The  child  loses  its  phmip- 
ncss,  and  becomes  soft,  and  this,  although  the  appetite  may  be  good; 
sometimes  the  appetite  is  even  craving,  and  there  is  a  disordered  ooa- 
dition  of  the  bowels;  they  are  constipated,  or  irregularly  free.     Coo- 
vulsions  may  take  place  very  early  and  frequently,  and  cannot  be  tneed 
to  any  particular  cause.     A  rolling  of  the  head  and  eyes,  and,  perhaps, 
strabismus,  may  exist,  and  then,  soon,  an  enlargement  of  the  head  will 
be  noticed.     This  increases  very  gradually,  but  continuously,  snd  n 
accompanied  with  tension  of  the  fontanelles,  and  fulness  of  the  y&be  of 
the  forehead  and  temples.     The  head  becomes  so  large  and  heavy,  that 
the  child  is  unable  to  support  the  weight  of  it,  and  it  hangs  to  one  side. 
In  the  very  young  child,  the  enlargement  of  the  head  proceeds  rapidly, 
and  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  ready  yielding  of  the  parietes.     The 
disease  is  almost  invariably  fatal.     Some  cases  are  considerably  pix>- 
tracted,  and  a  life  of  misery  is  temiinated  by  convulsions,  or  seeming 
exhaustion.     Occasionally,  acute  inflammation  sets  in,  and  proves  the 
inmiediatc  cause  of  dissolution. 
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(I       "  Dissection  shows,  that  in  some  cases  the  fluid  is  contained  in  the 
hi  fltto  of  the  arachnoid,  constituting  what  is  tenned  external  hjdrocepha- 
V  Ins,  whilst  in  the  vast  majoritj  of  oases  the  lateral  ventricles  form  the 
If  seat  of  the  collection.     The  quantity  of  this  fluid  varies,  of  course,  with 
ff  the  persistence  of  the  disease,  and  the  size  the  head  may  have  attained, 
ii   Sometimes  it  presents  the  appearance  of  pure  limpid  serum ;  at  others, 
I    especially  when  symptoms  of  inflanmiation  have  heen  present  long 
ii    before  death,  it  appears  turhid,  with  flocculi  of  lymph  in  it 
I         ''The  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles  becomes  changed.     Dr. 
West  says — '  Even  when  no  false  membrane  is  formed  within  the  ven- 
tricles, their  lining  often  presents  other  evidence,  besides  mere  thicken- 
ing, of  its  having  been  the  seat  of  inflammation :  it  is  roughened,  and 
granular,  presenting  an  appearance  closely  resembling  shagreen,  and 
communicating  a  very  perceptible  roughness  to  the  finger.     All  parts 
do  not  seem  equally  liable  to  undergo  this  change ;  but  I  have  observed 
it  to  be  much  more  marked  about  the  corpora  striata  than  elsewhere." 

"  Eegarding  the  mode  of  treatment,  very  little  can  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  success  of  any  particular  plan.  Some  cases  are  decidedly  and 
hopelessly  incurable.  In  these,  very  frequently  recurring  convulsions 
and  paralysis  will  be  present.  Those  in  which  there  is  some  likelihood 
of  cure  are  characterized  by  simple  enlargement  of  the  head,  without 
much  convulsive  action. 

**  Golis  reconunends,  '  that  the  hair  be  kept  closely  cut^  and  that  one 
or  two  drachms  of  mild  mercurial  ointment  be  rubbed  daily  into  the 
scalp;  at  the  same  time,  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  grain  of  calomel 
should  be  given  twice  a- day,  unless  diarrhoea  come  on,  when  the  inunc- 
tion alone  must  be  performed.' 

"  Blisters  to  the  nape,  occasional  leeching,  if  there  be  much  heat  of 
head,  and  the  administration  of  a  purgative,  now  and  then,  seem  to  be 
the  chief  means  upon  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed.  A  couple  of 
small  issues  in  the  back  of  the  neck  may  also  be  of  service,  by  keeping 
up  a  long-continued  drain. 

''  Mr.  Barnard,  of  Bath,  has  recommended,  and  spoken  highly  of  the 
success  attending  a  mode  of  bandaging  the  head,  so  as  to  make  pressure 
upon  the  parietes  of  the  cranium,  and  prevent  their  further  expansion. 

''  Puncture  of  the  cranium,  and  evacuation  of  the  fluid  collected,  have 
also  been  practised.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  determining,  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  the  situation  of  this  fluid,  whether  within  the  ven- 
tricles or  external  to  them,  must  form  an  insuperable  objection  to  the 
adoption  of  this  means;  and,  unfortunately,  the  recorded  results  of 
cases  thus  treated  do  not  justify  its  general  recommendation. 

''  On  the  whole,  chronic  hydrocephalus  is  one  of  that  class  of  diseases 
which  it  is  so  very  painful  to  the  physidaii  to  be  occasionally  obliged  to 
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witness  through  their  variouB  stages.  He  can  scaioely  other  give  or 
indulge  in  hope  of  a  favourable  termination^  and  sometimes,  esyea  wfaa 
apparent  recovery  may  take  place^  the  intellect  will  remain  in  %  per- 
manently weakened  condition.** 

With  this  extract  we  conclude  our  notice  of  Dr.  V.  I>ake*8  prne 
essay  ''On  the  Cerebral  Affections  of  Infwncy  and  ChUdhoodT  We 
have  derived  much  pleasure,  and  we  trust  profit,  from  its  pemsaL 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  our  readers  a  faithful  analjsis  of  tiie 
author's  views;  and  although  he  has  advanced  nothing  new  with  tfSt- 
rence  to  the  therapeutics  or  pathology  of  this  class  of  aflfeciions,  hii 
essay  may  be  considered  as  a  correct  outline  of  the  preaent  stale  d 
science  in  relation  to  this  department  of  practical  medicine. 


Art.  IV. — General  Principle  of  the  Philoeophy  of  Ntawre,  wUh  m 
OiUline  qfeonie  of  its  recent  developments  among  the  Germans  ;  em- 
bracing the  Philosophical  Systems  of  ScheUing  amd  Hegdy  and  Oken't 
System  of  Naiure.  By  J.  B.  Stallo,  M.A.  London  :  Chapman. 
1848. 

The  Idea  of  Life.  Hints  Uywwrds  the  Formation  of  a  more  perfect 
T/ieory  of  Life.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge.  Edited  by  Seth  B.  Watsoh, 
M.D.     London :  ChurchUl.     1848. 


The  history  of  speculative  philosophy,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  < 
ciates  in  language  sufficiently  articulate  the  inability  of  man  to  grapple 
with  the  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world.  He  may  analyze  rigorously 
Ins  inward  thoughts  and  feelings,  or  curiously  explore  the  occult  qualities 
ascribed  to  matter ;  he  may  speculate  on  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  manifestations  and  existence  of  the  Deity,  as  re- 
vealed to  him  in  the  harmonies  and  beauties  of  the  surrounding  universe; 
but  as  he  progresses  in  his  investigations,  and  dives  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  secrets  he  seeks  to  penetrate,  he  finds  that  all  his  efforts  and 
ingenuity  recoil  upon  him — "  thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther," 
seems  to  resound  upon  his  ear  as  from  the  voice  of  the  Great  Unknown, 
and  he  stands,  with  his  pretensions  humbled,  upon  the  shore  of  huma- 
nity, gazing,  conscious  of  his  weakness,  upon  a  wide  unfathomable  sea — a 
finite  being,  vainly  endeavouring  to  compass  and  comprehend  that  whidi 
is  Infinite,  and  overstep  the  insurmountable  boundary  which  divides  the 
Creator  from  the  created.  The  futility  of  all  such  attempts  is  notorious ; 
yet  there  have  existed  master  spirits  in  the  regions  of  philosophy — ^minds 
so  highly  gifted  as  to  perceive  the  relations  of  the  most  intricate  pheno- 
mena, and  detect  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed     The  history  of 
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the  human  intellect  shows  that  men  occasionally  arise  whose  perceptions 
intuitively  extend  beyond  the  knowledge  of  their  age.  They  are  the 
prophets  and  seers  of  the  olden  time.  They  make  discoveries — they 
point  out  facts — ^they  lay  down  principles  which  become  as  beacon-lights 
for  the  guidance  of  after  generations.  Such  men  were  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Bacon,  Kepler,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  many  other  illustrious  philosophers 
who  have  accomplished  their  high  mission,  and  contributed  to  the  intel- 
lectual progression  of  mankind,  and  the  civilization  and  refinement  of 
nations.  For  although,  in  the  first  instance,  the  truths  of  science  may 
not  be  inmiediately  impressed  upon  the  conviction  of  the  multitude, 
yet  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  higher  order  of  mind  to  extend  its  in- 
fluence by  degrees  downwards  upon  the  lower  order  of  mind,  until  the 
mass  of  mankind  imperceptibly  becomes  actuated  by  every  new  disco- 
very which  marks  the  intellectual  character  of  the  age.  "  If  we  look  for 
a  moment,"  says  Morell,  ''at  the  law  by  which  thought  is  propagated,  we 
find  that  it  alvrays  descends  from  the  highest  order  of  thinkers  to  those 
who  are  one  degree  below  them ;  from  these  again  it  descends  another 
degree,  losing  at  each  step  of  the  descent  something  more  of  the  scien- 
tific form,  until  it  reaches  the  mass  in  the  shape  of  some  admitted  fact 
— a  fact  which  rests  on  the  authority  of  what  all  the  world  above  them 
says,  and  which,  therefore,  they  receive,  totally  regardless  of  the  method 
of  its  elimination.***  If  this  law  of  the  descent  of  thought,  or,  as  it  is 
otherwise  expressed,  this  ''gravitation  of  ascertained  truth  from  the 
higher  order  of  minds  to  the  lower,*'t  produces  results  which  affect  so 
directly  the  most  vital  interests  of  society,  it  behoves  us,  in  entering  into 
the  regions  of  speculative  philosophy,  to  proceed  with  caution  in  every 
induction  we  attempt ;  for  out  of  the  shadows  of  false  theories  social 
doctrines  as  false  have  not  unfrequently  been  evolved,  which  have  threat- 
ened for  awhile  to  spread  darkness  and  confusion  over  the  whole  moral 
world. 

The  existence  of  a  Deity,  the  immateriality  of  the  human  mind,  the 
independent  nature  of  the  vital  principle,  involve  reasonings  and  deduc- 
tions which  are  more  closely  allied  to  each  other  than  might  at  first 
sight  be  supposed.  "  What,*'  says  Dr.  Barclay,  "  are  the  causes  of 
organization,  and  the  other  concomitant  phenomena  of  life?  Some 
have  imagined  that  these  may  originate  in  certain  unknown  properties 
of  the  atoms  of  which  organized  structures  are  composed.  On  this 
hypothesis  human  existence  terminates  with  death,  schemes  of  expe- 
diency and  self-interest  take  the  place  of  religious  and  moral  obligations, 
and  thoughts  and  actions,  however  criminal,  are,  like  Spartan  thefts, 
to  be  held  disgraceful  only  if  detected.     From  the  same  h3rpothesi8  it 

*  Moreirs  History  of  SpeenUtiTe  Philoiophy,  vol.  i.  p.  19. 
t  Ibid.  p.  81. 
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follows,  Bs  ft  corollary,  that  if  atoms  can  construct  a  hiinmn  or 
and  exliibit  the  pbcuomena  of  a  human  soul,  they  may,  when  cuUec 
in  greater  numbera,  produce  a  Beity."*  Thcae  considerationfl  attach 
very  serious  importance  to  the  subjects  which  we  are  about  to  eonsiden 
But  our  fair  reiulcrs,  if  aoy  such  grace  our  pages  by  their  perusal,  need 
not  be  startled  at  this  our  prelection ;  for  they  may  rest  assured  tliat 
the  breastplate  of  truth  is  proof  against  any  unrighteous  weapons  of 
attack.  Nay,  these  subjects,  however  sacred  they  may  be,  invite,  or 
ruther  seem  to  challenge,  iuvestigation,  for  our  belief  in  the  most  funda- 
mcDtal  principles  of  religion  must  be  associated  with,  and  verified  by, 
our  obaen^ation  of  the  phenomena  of  tlie  surrounding  world,  and  must 
be  strictly  in  accordance  with  those  laws  which  immediately  affect  the 
conviction  of  the  human  understanding.  We  may  enter,  therefore, 
upon  our  task  with  a  confiding  and  fearless  spirit,  because  it  is  by  sucli 
means  only  that  we  are  led  to  weigh  and  sift  the  integral  elements  of 
the  faith  which  must  constitute  the  very  basis  upon  which  eveiy  moral 
ftod  religious  system  is  eventually  raised.  To  a  philosophical  mind,  such 
can  never,  although  holy,  be  forbidden  ground,  notwithstanding  the 
many  intricate  ami  peqilexing  paths  which  open  around  us. 

These  preliminary  observations  have  been  suggested  by  the  two  vo- 
lumes before  us — "  Th^  Philomphy  of  Nature"  by  J.  H.  Stall  o,  (a  pro- 
fessor of  anaJjtical  mathematics  in  the  United  States,)  and  *'  The  Idea 
ofLife^  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  The  soil  of  Germany  has  always 
been  prolific  in  mystery ;  it  is  the  very  Brocken  of  the  intellectual 
world.  To  follow  the  phantasies  which  rise  out  of  the  arcana  of  tran- 
scendentalism requires  no  ordinary  perseverance  ;  and,  after  all,  we  fear 
that  it  is  a  fatiguing  and  unprofitable  tiisk.  The  language  we  meet  with 
is  exoteric,  and  in  the  first  instance  bewildering;  and  when  we  have 
I  grappled  with  some  vague  and  shadowy  proposition,  w^hich  threat4?ned 
to  elude  our  'vigilance,  and  have  resolutely  succeeded  in  tearing  it  fix>m 
**  its  shoily  den  and  its  bristling  entrenchments  of  uncouth  terminology," 
we  not  nnfre<|uent!y,  as  Carlyle  tnily  observes,  find  that  we  have,  afier 
all,  only  mastered  some  '^  very  harmless  truth,  familiar  to  us  from  old 
aoquaintanoe — so  familiar  as  to  be  a  truism  ;  and  too  often  we  are  re- 
minded of  Dryden  in  the  Battle  of  the  Books  ;  there  is  a  helmet  of  rusty 
iron — dark,  grim,  gigantic — and  within  it,  at  the  farthest  comer,  a  head 
no  bigger  tlian  a  walnut.'*t  We  are  informed  that  the  Egyptian  priests 
were  wont  to  hide,  under  the  veil  of  sjTnbols,  truths  which  they  deemed 
too  sacred  to  be  contemplated  by  ordinary  mortals  ;  and,  in  imitation 
of  them,  we  presume,  the  philosophers  of  Germany  enshroud  their  mean- 
ings, or  rather  their  no  meanings,  in  studious  linguistic  obscurity,  which 

•  Barclay  on  Life  and  Organiaaiioo,  p.  ?ii.,  Preface. 
t  The  Life  of  Frederick  S<!hiller,  (>.  175. 
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leayes  us  to  grope  our  way  in  the  dark,  or  deal  with  vain  shadows. 
Hence,  no  sooner  have  we  opened  these  mystic  pages,  than  our  trans- 
atlantic Mephistopheles  transports  us  at  once  into  the  very  "  thick  of  the 
witch  element."  Amidst  the  abstruse  and  mystical  categories  of  Kant, 
the  egoism  and  nan-egoism  of  Fichte,  the  absolutism  of  Schelling,  and 
the  pantheism  of  Hegel,  we  may  well  call  out,  like  Faustus  in  the  Wal- 
puigen,  for  some  ''zig-zag  light**  to  guide  us  on  our  way — 

**  The  limits  of  the  sphere  of  dreun, 
The  boonds  of  trae  and  &lse  are  past. 
Lead  as  on,  thoa  wandering  gleam  I"  * 

But  before  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  winged  away  into  these  twilight 
realms  of  imagination,  let  us  pause.  "Lea  AUemcmda  wMent  He  t/rop 
souveni  la  metaphysiqtie  d  la  poesie,"  observes  Madame  de  Stael ;  and 
certainly  we  do  find  that  most  of  their  poets  are  philosophers,  and  most 
of  their  philosophers  poets.  "  Nothing,**  observes  Mr.  Hume,  "  is  more 
dangerous  to  reason  than  the  flights  of  imagination,  and  nothing  has 
been  the  occasion  of  more  mistakes  among  philosophers.  Men  of  bright 
&ncie8  may  in  this  respect  be  compared  to  those  angels  which  the  Scrip- 
ture represents  as  covering  their  eyes  with  their  wings.  **t 

But  the  German  mind  is  imbued  with  a  peculiar  disposition  to  in- 
dulge in  mysticism  and  idealism;  hence  the  spirit  of  pantheism  will  be 
found  to  pervade,  more  or  less,  every  system  of  German  philosophy. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  this  doctrine  is,  that  the  material  world, 
in  all  its  varied  phases,  is  a  development  from,  or  an  extension  only,  or 
self-revelation,  of  the  Creator.  This  attempt  at  the  deification  of  the 
material  and  spiritual  phenomena  of  the  universe,  as  Schlegel  designates 
it,  carries  us  back  to  the  system  of  emanation,  commonly  embraced  by 
the  ancient  barbaric  philosophers,  and  afterwards  admitted  into  the 
early  theogonies  of  the  Greeks.  |  It  was  affirmed  by  Plato,  that  the 
soul  of  man  and  the  essential  forms  of  things  proceeded  by  emanation 
from  the  Deity.  §  The  same  doctrine,  under  certain  modifications,  was 
adopted  by  Aristotle.  §  Pythagoras  taught  that  God  was  the  universal 
mind  diflused  through  all  things,  and  the  source  of  all  animal  life.|| 
In  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Cabbala  (a  pretended 
illumination  invented  by  the  Eabbi  Akibha  and  his  disciple  Simeon 
Ben  Jochai,  the  spark  of  Moses  which  the  Jews  affect  to  have  received 
through  tradition  from  a  Divine  source)  set  forth,  that  all  things  that 
exist  are  penetrated  with  and  partake  of  the  Divine  nature.^ 

*  Shelley's  translation  of  The  May-Day  Night 

t  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  464. 

X  Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  from  Bmcker,  vol.  i.  pp.  54,  330. 

§  Ibid.  pp.  238, 278.  D  Ibid.  p.  393. 

«I  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  267.    See  also  Tennemann'i  History  of  Philosophy,  p.  182. 
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To  this  theory  of  emanations  was  afterwards  attached  a  tissue  if 
imaginations,  describing  the  counteracting  influenoe  of  demons,  wkid 
gave  rise  to  the  belief  in  magic,  demoniacal  possesion,  and  sobaeqneot^ 
witchcraft,  the  pseudo  principles  of  which  imposed  for  inmnj  ages  v] 
the  credulity  of  mankind,  and  really  produced,  in  many  well-attatod 
cases,  physiological  effects,  very  identical  with  the  phenomena  now 
ascribed  to  animal  magnetism.* 

Hence  pantheism  has,  under  various  modifications,  been  transmitted 
from  the  earliest  ages  through  successive  systems  of  philosophy;  bat 
Germany,  above  all  European  countries,  has  both  in  feeling^  and  speca- 
lation  constantly  reverted  to  it.  Her  poets,  her  artists,  her  mnsiciaBS, 
have  been  all  more  or  less  pantheists;  the  principles  of  pantheism  are  u 
clearly  developed  in  the  effusions  of  Gk>ethe  as  in  the  mystical  wiitingi 
of  Novalis.t  "  In  the  floods  of  life,"  says  Goethe,  "  in  the  storm  of 
deeds,  I  move  up  and  down,  I  weave  to  and  fro!  Birth  and  the  grave  n 
eternal  sea,  a  changing  strife,  a  glowing  life!  Thus  I  create  attk 
roaring  loom  of  Time,  and  weave  the  living  garment  of  the  Deity.*^ 
But  the  pantheism  of  poetry  should,  we  venture  to  suggest^  he  distin- 
guished from  the  pantheism  of  philosophy.  The  one  is  a  deeply  £dt 
recognition  of  an  all-pervading  Divine  agency,  revealing  itself  throogh 
the  universality  of  nature:  the  other  is  an  attempt,  whether  by  emana- 
tion, evolution,  or  extension,  to  account  for  the  same  Divine  manifesta- 
tions by  identifying  the  great  First  Cause  with  the  phenomena  themselvea 
The  one  uplifts  its  orisons  in  acknowledgment  of  the  onmipresenoe  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  expressing  in  its  adoration 

**  A  sense  sablime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused; 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  snns» 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  bine  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man, 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thoughts, 
And  rolls  through  all  things."  § 

*  On  this  curious  subject  see  an  article  in  the  Polytechnic  Magasine  ;  page  86, 
by  Thomas  Stone,  M.D.     Mortimer,  1844. 

t  Lewe*8  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  iv.  p.  184. 
X  In  Lebensfluthen  in  Thatensturm 
Wall'ichaufundab 
Webe  hin  und  her  I 
Geburt  und  Grab 
Ein  ewiges  Meer 
Ein  wechselnd  Streben 
Ein  gliihend  Leben  I 
So  scbaff 'ich  am  sausenden  Webstuhl  der  Zeit, 
Und  wirke  der  Gottheit  lebendiges  Kleid." 
§  Wordsworth;  Lines  on  Tintem  Abbey. 
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The  other,  instead  of  enlarging  our  sense  of  the  Divine  Attributes,  an- 
nihilates them,  by  destroying  the  personality  of  the  Deity.  The  pan- 
theism, however,  which  sprang  out  of  the  ancient  systems  of  cosmogony 
was  avowedly  an  idealism  only,  a  pore  fiction  of  the  imagination;  for 
although  the  dialectic  form  of  reasoning  prevailed  in  the  schools  of 
philosophy,  the  pantheistic  principles  were  not  founded  upon  any  kind 
of  induction  until  after  the  revival  of  letters,  when  Spinoza,  availing 
himself  of  the  doctrines  of  Descartes,  founded  upon  them  a  system  of 
pantheism,  which  was  so  logically  derived  from  the  Cartesian  premises, 
that,  were  these  admitted  to  be  correct,  his  conclusions  would  even  to 
the  present  day  remain  incontrovertible. 

The  age  in  which  Spinoza  lived  was  essentially  a  speculative  one;  the 
spirit  of  metaphysical  research  was  abroad;  the  arena  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  bitter  controversies  and  unseemly  wranglings  of  the  School- 
men, was  at  length  occupied  by  a  more  temperate  class  of  philo- 
sophers. In  England,  Locke  first  laid  the  foundation  of  what  has  been 
since  appropriately  called  the  sensational  school  of  philosophy,  from  the 
doctrines  of  which  Hume,  by  a  just  logical  deduction,  founded  a  super- 
structure of  scepticism,  which  in  its  turn  roused  the  energies  of  Reid, 
and  startled  Kadt  from  his  ^^  dogmatic  slumber."  So  that  from  the 
scepticism  of  Hume,  mediately  or  inunediately,  as  observed  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton, ''  all  our  subsequent  philosophy  has  been  evolved; 
and  the  doctrines  of  Kant  and  Beid,"  adds  Sir  William,  "are  both 
avowedly  recoils  from  the  annihilating  scepticism  of  Hume;  both 
attempts  to  find  for  philosophy  deeper  foundations  than  those  which 
he  had  so  thoroughly  subverted."*  Meanwhile,  in  France,  Descartes, 
who  was,  by  the  unfortunate  Condorcet,  designated  "  the  father  of 
unfettered  philosophical  inqiuiy,"  promulgated  his  system,  fragments 
of  which  have  been  found  scattered  over  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world.  "  In  his  own  day,  and  long  after  his  day,  he  was,"  observes 
Blakey,  in  his  recent  History  of  Philosophy,  ♦  all-powerful.  We  find  his 
disciples  among  persons  of  all  shades  of  theological  belief.  In  the 
bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church  we  see  Amauld  and  Pascal,  and  Feneloft 
and  Bossuet,  and  Malebranche  embracing  and  expounding  his  doctrines 
with  all  possible  zeal."t 

Strange,  indeed,  that  a  system  which  excited  so  much  admiration  in 
minds  so  orthodox,  and  produced  such  an  influence  throughout  Europe, 
should  have  given  rise,  and  that  by  a  logical  deduction  so  strictly  legi- 
timate as  to  have  "  all  the  appearance  of  mathematical  strictness,"^  to  a 
pantheistical  result,  which  has  been  stigmatized,  somewhat  undeservedly, 

•  Sir  William  Hamilton's  edition  of  Reid's  works,  p.  91. 
t  Blakey*^  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  vol.  ii.  p.  233. 
X  Tennemann,  op.  cit.,  p.  887. 
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periu^ttiheworrt  qiedfii  of  athfliiml  Hm  pUloMplqr  off 
teaches  that  there  exiflti^  ^  ^"^^rrrtm^  ?mt  imir  rnlwiinfrft  s-^l-SiMi » ih 
nature,  and  that  BabatanceiaQod.  "<  Whatever  eaalieadala  in  God;  fa 
external  to  hiaexiatence  nothing  can  poaitiTely  be  ooneemd*  AlltUiy 
are  hut  the  manifestation  of  hia  beings  and  the  whole  fa  boond  linfifai 
bj  an  inexorable  necessity.''*  That  %)inoB»  affirmed  tbe  ezfateBcs  rf 
A  God,  and  affirmed  it  so  earnestly  aa  to  merit  the  ^ppeDatMm  gmn  li 
him  by  Novalii^  of  ^  the  God-intoxieated  man,**  may  leadOy, 
Morelly  '*  be  admitted  in  a  certain  soise;  but  that  he  allowed  tlie 
ence  of  a  God,  in  the  ordinary  and  Christian  aoosptatioii  off  iliat  w«i 
is  far  firom  being  the  case.  A  being  to  whom  nndentnadiQi^  wifl,  aal 
even  perionalUff,  is  denied — a  being  who  does  not  cwate^  Imft  sfasf^ 
if — ^who  does  not  act^  bat  simply  unfolds— iriio  does  not  p—fwaB^  Isft 
brings  all  things  to  pass  by  the  necessary  law  of  his  own  tniatfSMw;  sadk 
a  being  cannot  be  a  father,  a  friend,  a  benefactor — in  a  wocd,  qannot  fa 
A  God  to  man,  for  man  is  but  a  part  of  h]mael£'*t  " It  mmj  bemsn 
correct  to  term  the  philosophy  of  Spinoiaa  pantheism  than  a&  aAiiMi; 
bat  if  we  take  the  common  idea  or  definition  of  deity  aa  ^n^i,  tfaa 
assaredly  we  most  condade  that  the  God  of  l^^oiafa  no  G<m^  andtlsk 
his  pantheism  is  only  a  more  imposing  form  of  athasm.j!* 

The  Hiilosophy  of  Natare^  by  Stallo,  presents  as  with  a 
of  the  same  character;  after  describing  whidb,  he  gives  oa  a 
view  of  the  doctrines  of  Kant,  fichte,  Schdling,  and  Hegel,  widi  Ai 
visionary  system  of  nature  propounded  by  Oken.  In  order  to 
date  the  fondamental  principles  of  these  dreamy  theories^  we 
out  by  anderstanding  clearly  the  meaning  which  these  l^iiloaophan 
attach  to  the  words  auijeeiive  and  obfeeHve.  Thus,  a  man*a  facultMs  and 
acts  are  attributes  of  which  he  is  the  aubfed;  the  knowledge^  tlienlbn^ 
which  belongs  to  his  own  mind,  and  which  he  derives  from  hfa  own 
consciousness,  is  eubjecHve:  whereas  that  which  he  derivea  finom  tifa 
observation  of  the  surrounding  world,  or  external  oyecit,  fa 
The  one  is  the  inward — the  other  the  outward  worid  of  existenoe; 
to  establish  a  dear  relation  between  them  has  been  the  difficii^y  cf 
all  philosophy.  All  our  ideas,  according  to  Kant,  have  a  dooUe 
— ^partly  subjective,  and  partly  objective ;  the  mind,  he  admits^  hi 

*  Blakej,  loe.  dt,  p.  SOS. 
t  Peter  Bayle,  in  refotiag  the  doedioe  of  ^inosa,  ridieulef  it»  bj  isyiqg  tfm  im 
were  trae,  in  the  war  raging  between  the  Torks  and  the  Aaatrians,  tfio  IMj 
was  joBC  then  catting  himself  to  pieces.  (Art  Spinosa,  Diet  Hist  eC  Oiitiqae.) 
These  pseudo-philosophers  were  wont  to  take  strange  libertiet:  **  To-OMirrow.* 
said  Hegel,  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  lectores,  **  To-morrow  I  shall  proceed, 
men,  to  create  God  l**! 

X  Morell,  op.  eit,  toI.  L  p.  ISS. 
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sfxggestxve  principleB  of  its  own,  but  also  derives  some  perceptions  and 
sensations  from  without ;  and  the  two  co-operate  to  produce  knowledge. 
On  the  other  hand,  Fichte — calling  the  subjective  ego,  and  the  objective 
non  ego — argued  that,  although  certain  mental  conceptions  were  in  me, 
they  were  caused  by  somethiug  otU  of  me,  so  that  the  ego  and  non  ego 
beoune  identical  '' The  fundamental  error  of  Fichte,"  saysMorell,  "was, 
that  he  entrenched  himself  so  closely  within  the  circle  of  his  conscious- 
ness, that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  find  any  passage  from  thence 
into  the  surrounding  world."*   After  Fichte,  came  Schelling — ^the  Plato, 
as  he  is  sometimes  called,  of  modem  Germany — who  maintained  that 
the  ego  and  non  ego  (subject  and  object)  are  identical,  and  exist  only  in 
the  absolute — ^that  is  to  say,  the  Absolute,  by  which  he  means  the  Deity, 
contains  within  itself,  potentially,  all  that  it  afterwards  becomes  by  its 
own  self-development.     This  self-development,  be  it  observed,  is  not 
the  free  and   designed   operation  of  intelligence,  but    rather  a  blind 
impulse,  working  unconsciously  in  nature,  and  only  coming  to  self-con- 
sciousness in  mind.     On  this  principle,  all  difference  between  Ood  and 
the  universe  is  completely  lost ;  his  pantheism  becomes  as  complete  as 
that  of  Spinoza;  and  "as  the  absolute  is  supposed  to  be  evolved  from  its 
lowest  forms  to  the  highest,  in  accordance  with  the  necessary  law  or 
rhythm  of  its  being,  the  whole  world,  material  and  mental,  becomes 
one  enormous  chain  of  necessity,  to  which  no  idea  of  free  creation  can 
by  any  possibility  be   attached,  "t     Lastly,    after   the   philosophy  of 
Schelling  had  obtained  a  vast  popularity  in  Germany,  came  Hegel,  who 
boldly  started  with  the  postulate,  that  "  being  and  non-being  are  the 
same;**  and,  denying  the  existence  of  both  object  and  subject,  insisted 
that  everything  was  purely  ideal     The  only  real  existence  which  he 
admits  is  one  of  relation ; — "  the  whole  universe  is  a  universe  of  ideas 
— a  process  or  movement  of  the  Deity  ever  unfolding  itself,  but  never 
unfolded."^     Such  are  the  pantheistical  systems  which  appear  to  have 
fosdnated  the  imagination  of  Stallo,  but  which  he  has  explained  in  a 
very  obscure  and  imperfect  manner.     A  cloudy  element,  however,  is  the 
most  congenial  atmosphere  for  all  such  fictions;  and  the  unintelligibility 
of  the  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed  is  their  best  security  against 
popular  ridicule. 

"  The  Idea  of  Life,  or  Hints  for  the  Form^ion  of  a  more  Compre- 
hensive Thefyry  of  Life,''  here  claims  attention  ;  and,  assuredly,  the  very 
title  of  this  little  volume  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  suggests  the  anti- 
cipation of  paradoxes  as  subtile,  dreams  as  wild,  and  phantasies  as  start- 
ling, as  any  we  have  just  adverted  to.     It  was  observed  in  the  early  life 

•  Morell,  op.  cit,  toI.  ii.  p.  89.  \  Ibid.  p.  118-  t  l^i^-  P-  137. 
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of  Coleridge,  that  he  was  endowed  with  a  peculiar  mental  idioBrncm. 
which  predisposed  him,  even  in  childhood,  to  self-meditation  and  inui- 
lectual  seclusion.   He  describes  himself  as  a  child,  taking  his  "  little  stocT 
and  his  "little  book,**  and  sitting  by  the  side  of  his  mother,  and  listenar 
to  the  talk  of  his  elders.     "  Huffed  away  from  the  enjoyment  of  muscok 
activity,  I  was  driven,"  he  observes,  ''from  life  in  motion  to  life  in  thoogk 
and  sensation.  .  .  .  Alas  !  I  had  all  the  simplicity,  and  all  the  dodfitj 
of  the  little  child,  but  none  of  the  child's  habits.     I  never  thongiit  aii 
child,   never  had  the  language  of  a  child.***     It  is  well  observed  Iv 
Wordsworth, "  the  child  is  father  of  the  man  ;**  and  Coleridge,  in  his  aft» 
life,  manifested  the  same  disposition  to  retire  intellectually  within  fain- 
self,  and  dwell  within  the  sphere  of  his  own  idealism.    He  did  not  tnd 
the  common  paths  of  knowledge  and  ])hilosophy.     He  stood  as  mnil 
apart,  in  his  philosophical  spirit,  from  other  men  as  Manfred  liimid£ 
soliloquizing  to  the  elements  on  the  summit  of  the  Jungfrau.     He,  toQ» 
although  no  misanthropist,  like  Manfred,  poured  forth  his  incantatiom 
and  invoked  and  intro<luce<l  supernatural  imagery  in  his  poetir  wid 
a  truly  marvellous  effect.  His  "  Ancient  Mariner,'*  his  "  ChristabeL^  fa* 
''KublahKhan,'*  sufficiently  attest  his  success  in  this  species  of  inteUectsd 
necromancy;  and  it  may  readily  l)e  conceived,  that  when  a  mind  so  ooa- 
stituted  entered  into  the  phantasmal  land  of  German  philosophy,  it  would 
easily  become  fascinated  by  the  ver>'  mj-steries  of  its  transcendentalisB. 
This  was  eminently  the  case  with  Coleridge ;  but  he  entered  the  lab]rrint]i 
with  a  firm  step,  upheld  by  the  sense  of  a  higher  philosophy  than  m 
which   had  ever   emanated  from  its   school.     Accordingly,    when  fae 
returned  to  enlighten  the  world  ^ith  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired,  fae 
did  not  seek  to  weave  a  web  of  metaphysical  sophistry  around  the  attii- 
butes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  mystifying  at  the  same  time  the  ph( 
and  laws  of  the  surrounding  universe,  until  the  relation  between 
and  effect  becomes  annihilated.     He  did  not  put  forth  paradoxes  to 
impeach  the  moral  and  intellectual  responsibility  of  man,  reducing  him 
to  the  condition  of  an  automatic  microcosm,  and  destroying  the  element! 
of  all  moral  obligation  ;  but,  deeply  impressed  ^ith  the  truths  of  Chrii- 
tianity,  he  sought  to  inten^eave  its  fundamental  principles  with  tiM 
doctrines  he  inculcated,  and  introduce<l  for  this  purpose  a  new  organ  of 
faith,  by  the  super-rational  assistance  of  which  he  maintains  we  are  alone 
enabled  to  carry  on  these  investigations.      Hence  Coleridge   has  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  in  this  country  who  sought  to  associate  these 
philosophical  speculations  with  the  doctrines  of  Cliristianity.      While 
we  cheerfully  and  unreservedly  concede  every  honour  to  the  poet-philo- 
sopher, we  almost  regret  the  publication  of  "  The  Idea  of  life,"  because, 

♦  Gilman*f  Life  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  ▼ol.  i.  p.  la 
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although  as  a  posthumous  volnme  it  may  be  acceptable  to  us,  proceed- 
ing as  it  does  from  the  pen  of  one  whose  memoiy  we  so  highly  esteem, 
stall  we  consider  that  it  is  not  likely  to  add  to  his  reputation,  for  the 
views  which  it  contains  are  not  characterized  by  any  originality,  and 
almost  in  every  page  challenge  contradiction. 

He  thus  opens  the  subject  —  ''When  we  stand  before  the  bust 
of  John  Hunter," — we  quote  the  first  sentence  of  the  Introduction 
— "  or  as  we  enter  the  magnificent  museiun  furnished  by  his  labours, 
and  pass  slowly  with  meditative  observation  through  this  august 
temple,  which  the  genius  of  one  great  man  has  raised,  and  dedicated  to 
the  wisdom  and  uniform  working  of  the  Creator,  we  perceive  at  every 
step  the  guidance,  we  had  almost  said,  the  inspiration,  of  those  profound 
ideas  concerning  life  which  dawn  upon  us,  indeed,  through  his  written 
works — but  which  he  has  here  presented  to  us  in  a  more  perfect  language 
than  that  of  words — ^the  language  of  God  himself  as  uttered  by  nature.** 
After  this  noble  exordium,  we  are  disappointed  to  find  ourselves  hurried 
into  a  firivolous  and  profitless  discussion  upon  the  definitions  of  life; 
and  that  Coleridge,  instead  of  following  the  steps  of  the  genius  to  whose 
bust  he  had  just  made  the  above  invocation,  throws  himself  into  the 
stream  of  German  idealism,  adopting,  to  its  extremest  extent,  the  views 
of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  a  pantheistical  theory  of  life,  opposed  to 
eveiy  principle  of  reason,  and  common  sense.  According  to  this  fanciful 
hypothesis,  which  is  adopted  by  Stallo,  life  itself  is  supposed  to  originate 
in  the  creative  energy  of  nature,  and  to  become  difRised  through  all 
objects.  ''  Matter  exists  not  in  itself,  but  in  virtue  of,  and  in  reference 
to,  its  inner  vitality.**  (Stallo,  page  31.)  The  properties  of  matter,  "  the 
extension  and  impenetrability  of  matter  proceed  (not  from  the  laws  of 
attraction,  but)  from  the  necessary  reality  of  the  unital  life,  the  unity  or 
identity  of  which  life  is  the  object  of  the  whole  process  of  its  existence.** 
(Stallo,  t6.)  The  true  centre  of  gravity  of  matter,  is  in  its  inner  life — the 
sdf-moving,  and  the  self-sustaining,  which  is  ''  the  vital,  substantial  prin- 
ciple of  all  existences.**     (Stallo,  p.  42.) 

Dead  matter  does  not  exist — death  itself  is  not  death  !  "  The  ap- 
parent corpse  after  the  death  of  any  organism  is  instantly  subject  to 
Cosmic  vitality:  when  we  imagine  we  behold  matter  without  life,  it  is 
only  because  this  life,  on  account  of  its  generality,  is  beyond  our 
immediate  ken.**     (Stallo,  p.  35.) 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  following  the 
eteps  of  Anaximenes,  asked,  "  What  constitutes  the  air,  the  origin  of 
things  I  Clearly,**  he  answered,  "  its  life.**  The  world  he  fancied  a 
living  unity,  and  he  attributed  to  it  a  set  of  respiratory  organs,  which 
he  fancied  he  discovered  in  the  stars.  As  manifestly  preposterous  are 
the  propositions  of  these  pseudo  philosophers. 

f2 
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"  The  earth,"  Stallo  quotes  from  Hegel,  "  is  the  crystal  of  life--tiie  fint 
determinate  life  is  the  atmosphere;  the  second  phase  of  determinate  Ur- 
restrial  life  is  the  neutral  earth,  the  sea;  the  third  phase  is  the  continoc 
— ^the  gigantic  corpse  of  a  life  gone  by — ^the  firm  crystal  of  the  lumr 
element."  (Stallo,  p.  466.)  So  also  Coleridge  argues,  that  the  physd 
properties  of  matter  are  \'ital  in  essence — describes  grayitation  as  the 
universal  life,  and  talks  of  the  **  irritability  which  metals  manifest  te 
galvanism."  (Theory  of  Life,  page  39.)  How  can  any  rational  mu 
deal  with  such  ravings  ?  Nevertheless,  we  find  that  this  panthnsticil 
theory  of  life  has  recently  been  propounded  at  some  length,  by  tie 
eminent  Dr.  Cams.  "  Comparing  animal  with  planetary  life,"  sajs  Ik, 
''  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  as  the  blood,  a  homogeneous  fluid  in 
continual  circulation,  is  the  source  in  which  all  forms  and  reproductioBB 
of  organism  originate,  so  is  water  one  of  the  members  most  import- 
ant for  the  life  of  the  earth.  This  internal  life  of  the  fluid  beoomo 
indeed  more  evident  when  we  consider  the  individual  formation  d  tk 
solid  to  which  it  gives  birth.  The  most  striking  illustration  of  this,  k 
the  process  of  crystallization,  which  exhibits  a  near  approach  of  tk 
inorganic  to  the  organic  life;  for  we  cannot  deny  even  to  the  crystal  i 
certain  inward  peculiar  life,  at  the  moment  of  its  crystallization.  Ik 
only  difference  between  an  organic  body  and  a  crystal  is,  that  the  life  of 
the  latter,  the  principle  of  action  and  reaction,  terminates  as  soon  as  iti 
formation  is  accomplished.  One  might  be  tempted  to  say,  that  tk 
cr}'stal  lives  only  to  form  itself,  for  as  soon  as  it  is  formed  it  die% 
while  true  organisms,  on  the  contrary,  form  themselves  only  in  order 
to  live,  and  it  is  only  when  they  are  perfectly  formed  that  their  life 
is  truly  and  properly  evident."* 

This  very  observation  points  out  the  distinction  between  the  con- 
struction of  a  crystal  and  the  development  of  organization — the  non- 
existence in  the  one  of  any  sustaining  principle  of  vitality,  and  tk 
positive  evidence  in  the  other,  of  the  presence  of  a  vital  power  support- 
ing the  organism  through  all  the  physiological  changes  wfaidi  it  under 
goes.  "  But  what  is  life?"  asks  Coleridge.  In  reply  to  which,  we  miy 
ask— "What  is  light r  "  What  is  heat ?'*  " What  is  electricityT  "YHirt 
is  magnetism?'*  Before  we  can  give  a  definition  of  either  of  these  |»iii- 
dples,  its  nature  must  be  fairly  revealed  to  us,  because  no  definition 
can  be  satisfactory  that  is  not  a  clear  expression  of  truth ;  hence  writen 
on  logic,  in  the  middle  ages,  made  definition  the  last  stage  in  the  pio- 
gress  of  knowledge.  "  It  is  absolutely  necessary,**  observes  Whewdl, 
''to  every  advance  in  our  knowledge,  that  those  by  whom  sudi  advancn 
are  ouuk^  should  possess  clearly  the  conceptions  which  they  employ; 

Kingdomi  of  Nature ;  their  Life  and  Affioity,  in  Taylor's 
tenioin.    Vol.  i.  p.  230.    1S37. 
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but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  that  they  should  unfold  these  concep- 
tions in  the  words  of  a  formal  definition."*  Gtalileo,  Huyghens,  Newton, 
Fresnel,  Young,  had  clear  conceptions  of  the  course  adopted  in  the 
progress  of  their  discoveries;  but  not  one  of  them  could  anticipate  by 
a  definition  the  result  of  their  investigations.  And  so  it  is  with  respect 
to  life,  as  well  as  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  neither  can  be 
defined  with  any  d^^ree  of  satisfaction;  but  the  phenomena  ascribed  to 
each  are  not  the  less  legitimate  subjects  for  philosophical  research.  The 
definition  which  Coleridge  himself  gives  of  life,  after  deprecating  that 
of  Bichat,  (''  c'est  Tensemble  des  fonctions  qui  resistent  h.  la  mort,")  is 
more  ohjectionable  than  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  "  I  define 
life  as  the  principle  of  inditndtuUiony  or  the  power  which  unites  a  given 
all  into  a  tchole,  that  is  presupposed  by  all  its  parts."  (Theory,  page  42.) 
A  block  of  granite  may  be  said  to  have  its  component  parts  held 
together  by  a  "  principle  of  individuation,"  which  "  unites  the  given  all" 
into  a  mass;  but  as  Coleridge  disclaims  the  division  of  all  that  sur- 
rounds us  into  things  with  life,  and  things  without  life;  and  as  he 
contends  that  the  term  life  is  no  less  applicahle  to  the  irreducible  bases 
of  chemistry — such  as  sodium,  potassium,  &c. — or  to  the  various  forms 
of  ciystals,  or  the  geological  strata  which  compose  the  crust  of  the 
globe,  than  it  is  to  the  human  body  itself;  so  we  (Theory,  Preface, 
page  8)  cannot  expect  that  any  definition  of  life  from  his  pen 
could  be  acceptable,  involving,  as  it  must,  such  an  extravagant 
hypothesis.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  find  that  Coleridge  repels  with 
so  much  earnestness  the  assumption  that  life  is  a  result  of  organiza- 
tion—  a  doctrine  we  regret  to  find  advocated  recently,  with  much 
plausibility,  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  whose  "  Manual  of  Physiology"  is  at  pre- 
sent esteemed  (deservedly  in  other  respects)  one  of  the  best  text-books 
of  physiology  in  our  metropolitan  schools  of  medicine.  "  I  disclaim," 
says  Coleridge,  "  the  error  of  Stahl  in  deriving  the  phenomena  of  life 
from  the  unconscious  actions  of  the  rational  soul.  I  repel  with  still 
greater  earnestness,  the  assertion,  and  even  the  supposition,  that  the 
functions  are  the  offsprings  of  the  structure  and  life  the  result  of  or- 
ganization connected  with  it,  as  effect  with  cause.  Nay,  the  position 
seems  to  me  little  less  strange  than  as  if  a  man  should  say,  that 
building,  with  all  the  included  handicraft  of  plastering,  sawing, 
planing,  &c.,  were  the  offspring  of  the  house,  and  the  mason  and 
carpenter  were  the  result  of  a  suite  of  chambers,  with  the  passages  and 
staircases  that  lead  to  them.  To  make  A  the  offspring  of  6,  when  the 
very  existence  of  B,  as  B  pre-supposes  the  existence  of  A,  is  prepos- 
terous in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  and  a  consummate  instance  of 
the  hysteron  protercn  in  logic.     But  if  I  reject  the  organ  as  the  cause 

*  Whewell*!  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  toI.  ii.  p.  14. 
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of  that  of  which  it  is  the  organ,  though  I  admit  it  among  the  eosoiSaHam 
of  its  actual  functions,  for  the  same  reason  I  most  reject  fluids  ud 
ethers  of  all  kinds,  magnetical,  electrical,  and  uniYerealy  to  whatm 
quintessential  thinness   triple   distilled  and   (as  it   were)    saper-nb- 
stantiated.    With  these,  likewise,  I  abjure  all  chemical  agencies,  conipo- 
sitions,  and  decompositions,  they  suppose  a  stimulabilitjy  sui  genait, 
which  is  but  another  paraphrase  for  life.  ...  To  aoooont  for  life  it 
thing,  to  explain  life  is  another.     In  the  first  we  are  sappoeed  to  itik 
something  prior  (if  not  in  time,  yet  in  the  order  of  nature)  to  the  tlm^ 
accounted  for  as  the  ground  or  cause  of  that  thing,  or  (which  compiiia 
the  meaning  and  force  of  both  words  as  its  sufficient  causey)  qua  etftA 
et  subest;  and  to  Uiis,  in  the  question  of  life,  I  know  no  poesihle  answ 
but  God.     To  account  for  a  thing  is  to  see  into  the  principle  of  its  pos- 
sibility, and  from  tluit  principle  to  evolve  its  being ;  thus  the  nudK- 
maticiau  demonstrates  the  truths  of  geometry  by  constructing  them.  . . 
The  reasoner  who  assigns  structure  or  organization  as  the  antecedent  of 
life,  who  names  the  former  a  cause,  and  the  latter  its  effect,  he  it  iswlio 
pretends  to  account  for  life.     Now  Euclid  would,  with  great  right 
demand  of  such  a  philosopher  to  mctke  life, — in  the  same  sense,  I  mesn,  m 
wliich  Euclid  makes  an  icosaedron,  or  a  figure  of  twenty  sides-— namdr, 
in  the  understanding,  or  by  an  intellectual  construction, — an  argomeni 
which,    of    itself,    is    sufficient    to   prove  the    untenable     nature  of 
materialism."     (Theory  of  Life,  pp.  34,  35,  36.) 

AH  this  is  well  and  forcibly  argued,  yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  b^ 
fore  forming,  or  attempting  to  form,  any  conception  of  the  nature  d 
life,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  its  development  closely  in  all  stages  of 
organization,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  preserved  or  ex- 
tinguished. The  separation  between  living  and  inert  matter — betweei 
organized  and  unorganized  beings,  we  conceive  to  be  perfectly  clctr 
and  positive,  and  we  hold  that  life  itself  exists  only  in  the  yegeiMi 
and  animal  creation.  The  simplest  conditions  of  organization  under 
which  it  becomes  manifest,  are  in  those  cellular,  fiowerless  plants,  whidi 
are  nourished  through  their  whole  surface  by  the  medium  in  wU<^  thfj 
vegetate,  aJgce,  living  in  water  and  damp  places.  Here  the  question 
suggests  itself,  Is  the  life  of  plants  identical  in  itself  with  the  life  of 
animals  ?  It  is  certain  that  some  ambiguous  marine  productions  wliidi 
Pallas  considered  to  be  plants,  were  afterwards  by  Lamarck  pronoonoed 
to  be  zoophytes,  and  again,  by  Kiitzing  and  Decaisne,  shown  to  be  set 
vegetables,  a  fact  which  only  proves  the  inaccuracy  of  observation^  and 
which  by  no  means  demonstrates  a  direct  algal  alliance  between  the 
two  kingdoms.  It  was  long  ago  asserted  by  Bory  de  St.  Vincent^  that 
there  exists  in  nature  organized  bodies,  which  are  animal  at  one  period 
of  their  lives^  and  vegetable  at  another.  *^  Those  who  have  ever  examined" 
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{observQB  Frofeoor  Lmdlej)  "  the  surfiaoe  of  stones  constantlj  moistened 
bf  water,  the  glass  of  hot-houses,  the  faee  of  rocks  in  the  sea^  or  of  walls 
i^ere  the  son  never  shines,  or  the  hard  paths  in  damp  parts  of  gardens, 
after  rain,  cannot  fail  to  have  remarked  a  green  mucous  slime  with 
wfaidi  such  places  are  covered;  and  which  consists  of  algak  in  their 
amplest  state  of  organization.'*  **  This  slime*'  (says  Bory  de  St  Vincent) 
^  resemUes  a  layer  <^  albumen  spread  with  a  brush ;  it  exfoliates  in  diy- 
ing,  and  finally  becomes  viable  by  the  manner  in  which  it  colours  green 
or  deep  brown.  One  might  call  it  a  provisional  creation,  waiting  to  be 
otganised,  and  then  assuming  different  forms,  according  to  the  nature 
ef  the  oorpifficules  which  p^ietrate  it  or  develop  among  it.  It  may 
further  be  said  to  be  ^e  origin  of  two  very  distinct  existences,  the  one 
certainly  animal,  the  other  purely  vegetable.*  Here,  it  will  be  observed, 
that  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  recognises,  in  these  minute  particles, 
''two  very  distinct  existences;**  nor  does  he  adduce  any  evidence 
to  show  that  the  vegetable  coq)uscules  give  rise  to  the  animal  develop- 
ment, or  that  ^e  animal  corpuscules  give  rise  to  the  v^^ble  develop- 
ment of  organization.  A  curious  observation  has  been  made  respecting 
ihe  motion  of  some  minute  species  of  plants — many  of  the  conferva 
tribe  (especially  of  the  genera  conferva  ulvas  and  their  near  allies) 
produce,  in  their  tubular  threads,  reproductive  bodies  or  spores,  which, 
after  a  time,  acquire  a  power  of  rapd  and  quasi-voluntary  motion  while 
in  the  inside  of  their  mother;  by  degrees,  and  in  consequence  of  their 
tapping  against  the  soft  side  of  the  cell  that  holds  them,  they  escape 
into  the  water ;  when  there  they  swim  about  actively,  just  like  animal- 
ooli,  and  at  last,  retreating  to  a  shady  place,  attach  themselves  to  a 
stone  or  some  other  body,  lose  their  locomotion,  and  thenceforward 
germinate  and  grow  like  plant8.t  This,  when  we  reflect  upon  it,  is  not 
more  marvellous  than  the  dispersion  of  the  reproductive  seeds  of  vege- 
tables by  the  wind  upon  land,  which  float  hither  and  thither,  with  the 
**  down  upon  the  thistle's  beard,*'  until  they  find  a  congenial  soil  upon 
which  they  fix  their  habitat.  Observation  teaches  us  that  all  nature  teems 
with  life— ^e  air  we  breathe,  the  dust  upon  which  we  tread,  the  water 
with  which  we  slake  our  thirst,  we  find,  when  microscopically  examined, 
loaded  with  animalculi,  and  germs,  and  ova,  which  rapidly  develop  into 
minute  beings,  curiously  organized,  and  which  apparently  spring  spon- 
taneously into  existence.  The  fact,  however,  of  spontaneous  generation 
has  not  yet  been  proved ;  and  in  those  experiments  which  pretend  to 
exhibit  the  development  of  animalculi  in  solutions  subjected  to  electrical 
action,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  their  ova  pre-existed  in  the  fluid. 
"  In  my  observations,**  says  Ehrenberg,  who  may  be  esteemed  the 

*  Lindlej's  Vegetable  Kingdom,  toL  I  pp.  14,  15,  et  tq, 
t  Ibid. 
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highest  authority  on  this  subject, ''  pursued  with  so  much  seal  for  twelve 
years,  I  never  witnessed  the  spontaneous  origin  of  one  infusoriam  from 
slime  or  vegetable  tissue;  and,  supported  by  such  experience,  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  these  animals  are  never  formed  by  ^generaiio  prifniixva^ 
but  originate  from  eggs.  The  active  motions  and  contractions  in  plants 
and  their  parts,  especially  alga:,  ought  not  to  give  rise  to  the  supposi- 
tion of  an  animal  nature,  even  when  they  are  called  infusorial,  or  animal 
motions.  Internal  nutritive  organs,  and  a  definite  oval  aperture  for  the 
reception  of  solid  substances,  which  may  be  demonstrated,  Hi»rf.iitgnMl> 
the  apparently  most  simple  animals  from  plants.  I  have  never 
in  my  numerous  experiments,  the  motive  algse  seeds  take  up  the  i 
quantity  of  solid  nutriment;  and  thus  the  fruit-strewing  algae  maybe 
distinguished  from  the  monads  which  swarm  around  it,  in  the  nine 
manner  as  the  tree  from  a  bird.'** 

When  we  leave  the  microscopic  world,  and  approach  other  con- 
ditions of  organization  which  exhibit  little  or  no  complexity  of 
structure— as,  for  example,  when  we  examine  an  hydatid  or  a  polypus, 
or  the  gelatinous-looking  body  of  the  star-fish  or  the  sea-urchin — 
we  again  recognise  the  existence  of  life  in  very  simple  structures — 
structures  so  simple  as  to  militate  against  the  idea  of  life  being  the  re- 
sult of  any  complex  mechanical  or  diemical  process.  In  animals,  how- 
ever, which  are  more  highly  organized— which  possess  a  complicated 
nervous,  circulating,  respiratory,  and  digestive  apparatus,  the  functiom 
of  which  are  implicated  with  and  modified  by  certain  chemical  changes 
that  occur  in  the  ingesta  and  egesta,  and  also  in  the  solids  and  fluids  of 
the  system  itself — the  sources  whence  life  might  have  originated  may,  so 
to  speak,  appear  theoretically  multiplied.  An  infinitely  more  complicated 
organization  is  placed  before  the  theorist  who  may  imagine  either  that 
the  mechanical  action  of  the  integral  parts  of  the  orgasm  in  a  foetal 
state  accounts  for  the  development  of  life ;  or  that  certain  affinities,  in 
the  gradual  formation  of  the  tissues,  have,  by  virtue  of  electro-chemical 
action,  developed  life ;  or,  entertaining  mystical  notions  respecting  ma- 
terial and  spiritual  agency,  he  may  refer  the  principle  of  life  to  the  sool 
itself.  Tlius  the  complexity  of  the  structure  of  the  higher  order  of 
animals  has  led  to  a  great  variety  of  hypotheses ;  but  if  we  confine  our- 
selves to  the  simplest  organic  condition  under  which  life  manifests  itself 
wc  discover  no  complicated  structure  which  can  suggest  either  a  me- 
chanical, chemical,  or  psychical  cause  for  its  developments. 

Accordingly,  our  own  observations  and  reflections  induce  us  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  principle  of  life  (and  we  know  no  better  word  to 
designate  our  meaning)  inde]>endent  of  these  various  organic  oondi- 

*  Ehrenberg  on  the  Origin  of  Organic  Matter,  from  Simple  Perceptible  Blatter, 
ntii/  Taylor*b  Collection  of  Foreign  ScientiBc  Memoirv,  vol.  i.  p.  566. 
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tionB,  and  anteoedent  to  aU  stractore,  being  itself  creative,  and  presiding 
over  the  formation  and  determining  the  rudimentary  development  of 
all  beings ;  and  we  furthermore  believe,  that  this  principle  of  life,  by 
its  own  determinate  laws,  preserves,  in  the  process  of  organization, 
the  definite  form  of  different  species,  of  animals  and  plants.  Hence 
arises  the  uniformity  of  type  observable  in  t^e  animal  creation ; 
hence  the  unity  of  organization  observed  by  Blumenbach,  upon  which 
he  founded  his  doetrine  of  the  nisus  formativus.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
better  explain  our  meaning  than  by  citing  the  words  of  Geoffirey  St. 
Hilaire,  who  fully  recognised  the  facts,  although  not  the  theory  we  now 
advocate: — "Par  cette  expression**  (the  principle  of  life  to  which  we  apply 
these  words,  but  which  Qeoffirey  St  Hilaire  applied  to  the  nisus  forma- 
tivus of  Blumenbach)  *^  on  comprend  les  efforts  ou  la  tendance  de  I'or- 
ganization  pour  se  d^elopper,  d*une  seule  et  mSme  mani^re,  pour  donner 
les  r^sultats  que  nous  disons  oeux  de  la  r^gle  pour  faire  r^pparoitre  des 
produits  qui  r^p^tent  exactement  les  formes  des  ancieunes  races.*** 
Hence,  when  life  is  transmitted  from  parent  to  o£fspring,  the  ovum  hav- 
ing reodved  the  principle  of  life  which  is  initiative  to  the  change  of  its 
condition,  begins  gradually  to  develop  a  new  form,  which  ends  in  the 
organization  of  another  individualism.  The  constant  tendency  of  the 
vital  laws  to  preserve  uniformity  of  type  becomes  very  remarkable  in 
certain  animals  which  do  not  require  some  organs  which  are  common  to 
tiielr  species,  and  which  organs,  therefore,  do  not  advance  in  their  develop- 
ment, but  are  left  in  a  rudimentary  state.  The  whale  in  embryo  pos- 
sesses the  rudiments  of  teeth,  but  these  not  being  required,  the  soft  fan- 
like baleen  appears  in  their  stead.  So  also  certain  organs,  the  functions 
of  whidi  are  required  in  one  sex  and  not  in  the  other,  are  fully  developed 
only  in  the  one  which  needs  them,  but  stop  short  and  remain  in  a 
rudimentary  state  in  the  other.  In  marsupial  animals  (the  kangaroo) 
the  female  of  the  tribe  has  a  process  of  bone  proceeding  from  the 
pubes  to  support  the  pouch;  but  the  male  marsupial  having  no  pouch, 
the  bone  appears  only  imperfectly  developed.  In  the  human  race  the 
iniinini»  are  necessary  for  the  female  to  nourish  her  ofispring ;  but  the 
type  is  preserved — ^they  exist  in  a  rudimentary  state  also  in  the  male. 
We  cannot  conceive  this  unity  of  type  to  exist  unless  we  ascribe  to  the 
principle  of  life  certain  determinate  laws  which  modify  the  development 
of  organization. 

All  the  phenomena  of  life  with  which  we  are  conversant  support  this 
view;  thus,  the  principle  of  life  being  independent  of  the  organic  struc- 
ture in  which  it  exists,  requires  certain  external  conditions — such  as  the 
prawnce  of  light»  moisture,  and  a  given  temperature  for  its  development. 

•  Menm.  da  Museum  d'Histoire  Natarelle»  9e  aonce,  p.  203. 
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The  vitality  of  Y^etable  seeds,  and  the  eggB  of  aniriMJiij  nill  lemm 
Utent  for  an  indefinite  period.  We  are  informed  by  I^ofeaBor  lindler 
that  he  has  raised  three  raspberry  plants  from  seeds  taken  out  of 
the  stomach  of  a  man  whose  skeleton  was  foond  in  a  bantnr  near  Dor- 
chester^ thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  His  body  had  ben 
buried  with  some  coins  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  there  oould  be  u 
doubt  but  that  the  seeds  were  1600  or  1700  yeare  old.  There  m 
many  instances  of  the  germination  of  grains  of  wheat  found  endoied  ii 
the  wrappers  of  Egyptian  mummies.  The  desiccation  of  inaecti  vill 
also  suspend  for  years  the  manifestation  of  life.  The  microaoopicwhed 
animal,  and  the  eel  (vibrio  tritici),  which  causes  the  ear  cockle  in  what 
will  continue  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  a  dry  and  apparently  desd 
state,  but  exposure  to  air  and  moisture  qui(^y  reviyes  them.  The  sioit 
simple  infusoria  and  rotoria  become  torpid  upon  being  depri¥ed  d 
moisture;  so  also  will  the  conmion  garden  snail,  if  put  in  a  dry  pliee, 
but  it  immediately  revives  upon  application  of  moisture.  The  plw- 
nomenon  of  hyherruUicn  is  also  directly  connected  with  the  prindpk  of 
life;  it  is  indeed  observed  in  those  animals  which  become  torpid  dariag 
the  winter  season,  that  when  the  sensibility  of  all  the  fonetioiis  is 
lessened, — ^the  temperature  lowered,  the  circulation  slower,  zesiHnitioB 
imperceptible,  and  digestion  suspended,  vitality  becomes  more  tena- 
cious than  ever  under  these  physical  abnormal  conditions.*  Fish  and 
cold-blooded  animals  survive  an  intense  torpidity:  ^  The  fish  frose^" 
says  Captain  Franklin,  "  as  fast  as  they  were  taken  out  of  the  nets,  and 
in  a  short  time  became  a  solid  mass  of  ice,  and  by  a  blow  or  two  of 
the  hatchet  were  easily  split  open,  when  the  intestines  might  be  removed 
in  a  lump,  and  if  in  this  completely  frozen  state  they  were  thawed 
before  the  fire,  they  recovered  their  animation."  The  penistencyof 
vitality,  even  after  mutilation  of  the  body,  is  in  most  of  the  eold-Uoodcd 
animals  remarkable,  and  the  restoration  of  lost  parts  opens  before  w  i 
still  wider  field  for  observation. 

Here  also  we  may  refer  to  a  curious  fact  observed  by  physicians— -vix., 
the  transference  of  vitality  which  appears  to  take  place  wben  young 
persons  are  habitually  placed  in  contact  with  the  aged.  This  is  not  i 
nursery  fiction.  It  is  well  attested  by  very  competent  authorities.  ^  A 
not  uncommon  cause,"  observes  Dr.  James  Copland,  ^  of  depressed  Tital 
power  is  the  young  sleeping  with  the  aged.  This  fiict^  however  ex- 
plained, has  been  long  remarked,  and  is  well  known  to  every  unpreju- 
diced observer.  I  have  on  several  occasions  met  with  the  counterpart 
of  the  following  cose — I  was,  a  few  years  ago,  consulted  about  a  pale 
sickly,  and  thin  boy,  of  about  four  or  five  years  of  age.     He  appeared  to 

*  Elliotson's  Haman  Physiology,  p.  698. 
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haTe  no  spedfic  ailment,  but  there  was  a  slow  and  remarkable  dedine 
of  flesh  and  strength,  and  of  the  energy  of  the  functions — mha^  his 
mother  veiy  aptly  termed  a  gradual  bUght.  After  inquiry  into  the 
history  of  the  case,  it  came  out  that  he  had  been  a  very  robust  and 
plethoric  child  up  to  his  third  year,  when  his  grandmother,  a  very  aged 
person,  took  him  to  sleep  with  her ;  that  he  soon  afber¥raids  lost  his 
good  looks,  and  that  he  had  continued  to  decline  progressively  ever 
since,  notwithstanding  medical  treatment  I  directed  him  to  slo^ 
apart  from  the  aged  parent,  and  prescribed  gentle  tonics,  change  of  air, 
&c  The  recoveiy  was  rapid;  but  it  is  not  in  children  only  tiiat  debility 
is  induced  by  this  mode  of  abstracting  vital  power.  Toung  females  mar- 
ried to  very  old  men  sufler  in  a  similar  manner,  although  seldom  to  so 
great  an  extent;  and  instances  have  come  to  my  knowledge  where  they 
have  suspected  the  cause  of  their  debilitated  state.  These  &cts  are  often 
well  known  to  the  aged  themselves,  who  consider  the  indulgence  favour- 
able to  longevity,  and  thereby  illustrate  the  selfishness  which,  in  some 
persons,  increases  with  their  years.***  Every  medical  practitioner  is 
well  aware  of  the  fact,  and  parents  generally  are  advised  not  to  allow 
their  infants  to  sleep  with  aged  persons.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that  if  this 
emaciation  arise  from  the  abstraction  of  the  vital  power,  as  Dr.  Copland 
expresses  it,  the  principle  of  vitality  must  have  an  independent  exist- 
ence. But  here  the  question  suggests  itself,  where — supposing  this  view 
of  the  theory  of  life  to  be  adopted — shall  we  expect  to  find  the  seat  of  the 
vital  principle  f  The  answer  to  us  is  obvious.  We  should  expect  to  find  it 
difiused  throughout  eveiy  organ  and  every  tissue  and  distant  part  of  the 
body,  sustaining  with  unity  of  effect  the  functions  of  all  the  different  organs 
for  the  support  of  the  entire  system.  And  were  we  pressed  still  further  to 
hazard  a  speculation  as  to  the  material  medium  through  which  it  becomes 
so  diffused,  we  should  be  indined,  both  from  physiological  and  patholo^oal 
evidence,  to  adopt,  with  certain  modifications,  the  Hunterian  hypothesis^ 
— ^that  the  blood  is  its  ostensible  site,  and  vehide  ;  in  confirmation  of 
whidi  opinion  it  may  be  observed,  that  those  tissues  possess  the  highest 
vitality  which  are  endowed  with  the  highest  vascularity ;  and  those 
tissues  which  are  the  least  vascular  exhibit  the  lowest  signs  of  vitality, 
such  as  the  appendages  to  the  dermoid  system,  the  hair,  nails,  &e. 
Hence,  also,  if  the  supply  of  blood  to  any  part  be  cut  off  by  ligature,  that 
put  loses  its  vitality,  and  recovers  it  again  when  the  circulation  is  re- 
st(Nred. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  prindple  of  life  opposes  an  active 
resistance  (as  is  stated  in  the  definition  of  Bichat)  to  those  physical 
causes  which  may  tend  to  disturb  or  destroy  organic  functions,  and 

•  Dictiooarj  of  Practical  Mjedidne.  By  James  Copland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Articlis 
••  Debility/'  ▼oL  i.  p.  75. 
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thereby  acts  in  accordance  with  a  law  peculiar  to  itsell  If  \}a 
be  admitted,  and  we  cannot  conceive  it  doubted,  we  must,  by  i 
legitimate  deduction,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  principk 
exists.  It  is  indeed  obvious  that  the  first  effect  of  extreme  cold  is  upx 
the  vitality  of  the  system,  and  then  supervene  loss  of  power  in  tlie 
capillary  vessels,  and  a  diminution  and  gradual  abolition  of  sensibilhT. 
So  also,  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  disease,  the  infected 
atmosphere  strikes  upon  the  life  principle  itself,  and  produces  thtf 
peculiar  depression  of  feeling  which  is  the  premonitory  STmptom  of  the 
attack.  Again:  instances  occur  of  the  sudden  and  peremptory  extincdoo 
of  vitality,  by  shocks  of  electricity,  the  communication  of  unexpected 
calamities,  and  even  by  a  severe  blow;  and  often  in  these  cases,  upoB 
post  mortem  examination,  no  lesion  of  structure  or  pathological  ap- 
pearance of  any  kind  can  be  detected.  Here,  then,  the  principle  of  1^ 
is  extinguished,  lea\dng  the  organization  from  which  it  was  supposed  to 
liave  originated,  absolutely  intact.  We,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion, 
from  these  and  other  observations,  that  life  is  an  antecedent  prindjde 
of  organism,  derived  originally  from  the  Creator,  and  transmitted 
through  successive  generations,  whether  by  germs  or  ova  throughout 
the  infinite  varieties  of  species  which  exist  in  the  vegetable  and  animil 
kingdoms,  from  parent  to  offspring,  governing  by  its  own  plastic  laws 
the  fonns  which  it  developes;  and  we,  furthermore,  consider  that  this 
principle  of  life  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  mind  or  with  the  soul, 
but  believe  them  to  be  three  separate  entities,  the  distinctions  between 
which  are  capable  of  being  clearly  defined. 


Art.  V. — On  Death.    In  the  '^Cyclopcedia  of  Anatomy  cmd  Physiology^ 
Edited  by  R.  B.  Todd,  Esq.  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  &c, 

"Life  is  a  terrible  reality,  and  death  a  tremendous  sacrifice  —  ven 
treinendum  est  mortis  sacramentum  !  As  the  hours  of  health  fly  over 
their  heads,  some  look  upon  their  existence  as  the  so-called  JEl  dorado 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  others  recoil  from  its  darkness,  as  it  were  from 
the  murky  lair  of  an  c\'il  spirit ;  and  others  again  wander  like  ghosts, 
si  Rentes  unxhro',  along  the  slippery  shores  of  life,  frightened  at  the  length 
of  their  own  thin  sliadows;  while,  not  a  few,  enviable  mortals,  thought- 
lessly commit  themselves  to  the  stream,  and,  laughing  gaily,  glide  along 
till  they  approach,  and  at  last  rush  headlong  over,  the  yawning  cataract, 
lost  for  ever  Avithin  the  vortex  of  the  foaming  abyss  beneath. 

Death  is  evcr^-whcre, — in  the  palace,  the  hospital,  the  mansion,  and 
the  cot, — floating  upon  the  waves  of  the  wide  Atlantic,  buried  beneath 
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the  shifting  sands  of  the  African  desert,  perched  at  the  top  of  the  high- 
est peak  of  the  Andes,  struggling  among  the  jungles  that  entangle  the 
course  of  the  Hoogley,  climbing  the  giant  Steppes  of  great  Tartary, 
squatted  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  travelling  across  the  sunny 
plains  of  Italy,  and  moored  alongside  the  muddy  banks  of  the  metro- 
politan Thames.  It  gprins  upon  us  in  the  cholera  or  plague,  smiles 
bitterly  as  it  snatches  away  the  victim  of  phthisis  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
dash^  us  down  with  a  stroke  of  palsy,  or  strangles  us  at  midnight  with 
the  rupture  of  a  bloodvessel  on  the  lungs.  It  is  here,  there,  and  every- 
where,— ^with  the  old  and  the  young,  the  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
the  maiden  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  the  child  in  the  nurse*s  arms,  the 
sailor  on  the  last  plank  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  and  the  soldier  leading 
the  forlorn  hope.  All  is  death, — for  the  living  die  as  time  flies,  and  the 
same  hour  that  is  giving  birth  to  one  is  taking  away  the  breath  from 
another.  And  the  end  is  hidden  from  us  all, — certain  as  it  is,  we  know 
not  where,  nor  how,  nor  when  it  will  be, — ^perchance  by  the  roadside,  or 
in  a  stranger*s  house,  on  our  own  bed,  or  in  the  foul  vrards  of  an  hospital, 
or  in  the  cheerless  dormitory  of  a  union  workhouse.  And  why  not  t 
For  we  live  in  times  of  so  much  vicissitude,  both  public  and  private, 
that  the  thought  of  our  last  hour  may  well  indeed  give  a  momentary 
pang  of  uneasiness  to  us  aU.  Look  at  that  mattress  of  straw,  upon 
which  that  cadaveroius  wretch  is  breathing  his  last,  with  his  glazing 
globe  fixed  on  the  bare  white-washed  wall  before  him — a  finger  is 
writing  there,  '  One  moment  more,  and  thou  shalt  see  God  !' 

The  medical  profession  exercises  its  functions  in  those  solemn  hours, 
when  time  and  eternity  touch  each  other.  The  decay  of  life  is  the  bur- 
den of  its  vocation.  The  seven  ages  of  man,  so  finely  represented  by 
the  poet,  are  the  dramatic  mirror  in  which  is  reflected  the  climacteric 
periods  of  the  older  physicians,  or  the  three  great  epochs  of  youth,  man- 
hood, and  age,  so  accurately  specified  in  the  words  of  science,  by  modem 
physiologists.  Death  is  the  term  of  each  particular  epoch;  for  child- 
hood dies  when  youth  begins,  and  the  end  of  youth  is  but  the  birth  of 
manhood,  while  old  age  closes  the  scene  when  manhood  has  finished  its 
career.  Actually,  as  well  as  figuratively,  each  dies  or  quits  the  stage, 
almost  without  leaving  a  trace  of  its  existence  behind  it.  Who  remem- 
bers his  life  in  his  mother*s  lapl  And  what  has  the  fire  and  animation 
of  the  curly-headed  boy  to  do  with  the  slow  perceptions  of  the  bald 
8lip-«hod  pantaloon  1  They  are  manifestly  diflerent  beings, — ^their  iden- 
tity remains,  but  their  similarity  is  gone, — ^they  are  diflerent  animals, 
answering  the  call  of  the  same  name.  Love,  joy,  peace — faith,  hope, 
charity, — ^understanding,  knowledge,  and  wisdom — are  the  respective 
attributes  of  adolescence,  maturity,  and  decrepitude — of  the  aged 
Simeon,  King  David,  and  the  child  Samuel. 
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The  ordinaiy  duration  of  life  has  undergone  little  or  no  change  from 
the  Mosaic  period,  in  which,  as  at  the  present  day,  it  varied  from  three- 
score and  ten  to  eighty  years.     The  Greek  phjrsicians  and  philosophers 
divided  this  term  into  several  periods,  hy  a  multiplication  of  the  figuresy 
three,  seven,  and  nine ;  and  Plato  was,  hy  the  Alexandrine  sophists, 
supposed  to  have  attained  to  the  numher  of  perfection,  hecause  he  died 
at  nine  times  nine,  or  eighty-one.     The  grand  climacterics  are  forty-two 
and  sixty-three ;  and,  however  fanciful  such  calculations  may  appear,  it 
is  nevertheless  practically  correct  that  many  drop  or  totter  at  these  two 
periods,  and  that  those  who  surmount  forty-two,  without  the  manifest- 
ation of  any  fixed  disease,  usually  proceed  in  safety  (accidents  apart)  u 
far  as  sixty-three.    At  these  periods,  two  opposite  changes  take  place : — 
on  the  one  hand,  an  extraordinary  renovation  of  power  displajB  itself 
such  as  the  recovery  of  hearing,  eyesight,  teeth,  hair,  strength,  and  a 
renewing  of  exhausted  marrow  ;  while,  on  the  other,  instead  of  a  renov- 
ation of  the  powers,  at  the  period  before  us,  we  sometimes  perceive  u 
sudden  and  extraordinary  decline.     We  behold  a  man,  apparently  in 
good  health,  without  any  perceptible  cause,  abruptly  sinking  into  a 
general  decay.*  Sir  H.  Hidford,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  excellent 
essay  on  this  obscure  subject,  has  emphatically  denominated  it,  CUmae- 
teric  Disecue.     And  where  the  climacteric  temperament  is  larking,  a 
very  trivial  excitement  proves  sufficient  to  rouse  it  into  action.     An  act 
of  intemperance,  where  intemperance  was  not  habitual,  may  be  the  first 
apparent  cause  of  it     A  fall,  which  did  not  appear  of  consequence  at 
the  moment,  and  which  would  not  have  been,  at  any  other  time,  has 
sometimes  jarred  the  frame  into  this  disordered  action.     A  marriage 
contracted  late  in  life,  has  also  afforded  the  first  occasion  to  this  change.t 
In  this  state,  as  in  extreme  old  age,  the  least  external  cause  is  sufficient 
to  arrest  one  of  the  three  functions  indispensable  to  life,  and  death  im- 
mediatdy  arrives,  as  the  last  term  of  destruction  of  the  functions  and 
organs.      But  few  persons  die  at  that  end,  which  is  the  result  of  age 
alone.     Of  a  million  of  individuals,  but  a  very  few  attain  to  it ;    the 
others  die  at  all  periods  of  life,  by  accident  or  disease ;  and  this  great 
destrnction  of  individuals,  by  causes  apparently  accidental,  seems  to  enter 
into  the  views  of  nature,  as  certainly  as  the  precautions  she  has  takoi 
to  ename  the  reproduction  of  the  species,  j: 

^Accidental  death,  in  contradistinction  to  natural  death,  is  a  subject 
partieiihurly  worthy  of  attention.     Nothing  is  more  certain  than  death ; 


n's  Good's  Study  of  Medicine — Climacteric  Decay, 
f  Etiayt  by  Sir  H.  Halford,  President,  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
X  Majendie's  Physiology,  by  Miirigan,  Edinbnrgb.    1899.     Haller 

le  average  probability  of  banian  life,  and  dedoces  tbe  eoBelasion,  that  only  one  ia 

leen  thousand  erer  reaebes  bis  bmidredtb  year. 
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nothing  ia,  at  times,  more  uncertain  than  its  reality:  and  numerous 
instances  are  recorded,  of  persons  prematurely  buried,  or  actually  at  the 
▼erge  of  the  grave,  before  it  was  discovered  that  life  still  remained,  and 
even  of  some,  who  were  resuscitated  by  the  knife  of  the  anatomist 
Fliny,  who  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  this  subject,  entitled,  "  de  hisis 
qui  elati  revixerunt,"  among  other  instances  gives  that  of  the  Roman 
oonsul,  Avicula,  who,  being  supposed  dead,  was  conveyed  to  his  funeral 
pile,  where  he  was  re-animated  by  the  flames,  and  loudly  called  for  suc- 
cour; but  before  he  could  be  saved,  he  was  enveloped  by  the  fire  and 
suffocated.  Bruhier,  a  French  physician,  who  wrote  on  the  uncertainty 
of  the  signs  of  death  in  1742,  relates  an  instance  of  a  young  woman 
upon  whose  supposed  corpse  an  anatomical  examination  was  about  to  be 
made,  when  the  first  stroke  of  the  scalpel  revealed  the  truth :  she  re- 
covered, and  lived  many  years  afterwards.  The  case  related  by  Philippe 
Peu  is  somewhat  similar.  He  proceeded  to  perform  the  Gaesarean  sec- 
tion upon  a  woman  who  had  to  all  appearances  died  undelivered,  when 
the  first  incision  betrayed  the  awful  fallacy  under  which  he  acted.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  resuscitation  after  apparent  death  occurred  in 
France,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Douai,  in  the  year  1745,  and  is  related 
by  Bigaudeaux,  to  whom  the  case  was  confided.  There  is  scarcely  a 
dissecting  room  that  has  not  some  traditional  story  handed  down,  of 
subjects  restored  to  life  after  being  deposited  within  its  walls.  Many  of 
these  are  mere  inventions  to  catch  the  greedy  ear  of  curiosity;  but  some 
of  them  are,  we  fear,  too  well  founded  to  admit  of  much  doubt.  To  this 
class  belong  the  circumstances  related  by  Louis,  the  celebrated  French 
writer  on  medical  jurisprudence.  A  patient  who  was  supposed  to  have 
died  in  the  H6pital  Salpetriere,  was  removed  to  the  dissecting  room. 
Next  morning  Louis  was  informed  that  moans  had  been  heard  in  the 
theatre ;  and  on  proceeding  thither  he  found,  to  his  horror,  that  the 
supposed  corpse  had  revived  during  the  night,  and  had  actually  died  in 
the  struggles  to  disengage  herself  from  the  winding  sheet  in  which  she 
was  enveloped,  lliis  was  evident  from  the  distorted  attitude  in  which 
the  body  was  found.  Allowing  for  much  of  fiction  with  which  such  a 
subject  must  ever  be  mixed,  there  is  still  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant 
a  diligent  examination  of  the  means  of  discriminating  between  real  and 
apparent  death :  indeed,  the  horror  with  which  we  contemplate  a  mistake 
of  the  living  for  the  dead  should  excite  us  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
by  which  an  event  so  repugnant  to  our  feelings  may  be  avoided.'*  * 

Dying  is  not  the  same  as  going  to  sleep.  For  as  we  sink  into  slum- 
ber, there  is  a  pleasing  confusion  of  the  senses  which  brings  before  the 

•  The  aboTC  paragraph  is  copied  from  a  very  able  article  bj  Dr.  Beatty,  of 
Doblin,  oo  Permmt  foumd  Dead,  in  the  EncyclopsBdia  of  Practical  Medicine  by 
^yrbcs,  Tweedi«,  and  ConoUy,  p.  316,  vol  iii.    London.    IS34. 
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fading  memory  a  strange  commixtiire  of  ttmeB,  persons,  things,  and 
plaoeB,  till  we  are  lost  in  the  deep  nncouseiuiiiinees  of  repose,     Arouaed 
for  an  inetant^  just  asj  we  are  drop|>iiig  off,  we  are  made  aware  of  a  sin*  J 
gular  intermixture  of  thoughts  blending  together  past  and  recent  afikin  [ 
in  a  not  unpleasant,  though  in  a  most  grotesque,  fantastic  grouping. 
The  memory,  chiefly  at  fault,  is  rendered  qb  it  were  fi^agmentiJ,  halt^  I 
and  blind  ;  while  the  imagination,  let  loose,  runs  riot  againfist  the  better  | 
understanding,  and  sportt*  its  fani-Ies  in  numerous  irrational  combinationa 
of  thoughts,  ideas,  and  living  pictures  of  the  soul     Not  so  in  the  huur  j 
of  death*     They  who  die  with  their  be4vd8  sound  and  undisturbed  by  the  J 
workings  of  a  mortal  malady,  are  wonderfully  lumiiious  and  collected  to 
the  hkHt,     F*erhaps,  tbey  are  never  more  alive  than  when  they  arc  dying, 
Death  lights  up  the  soul  with  supernatural  splendour,  and  lend»  a  torch 
that  illumines  the  reason  with  a  clear  difl'usive  Hame  that  goes  not  out 
as  the  shadows  of  the  grave  close  over  its  burning,  vivid,  lambent  fire*  1 
It  is  not  sleep — nay»  by  the  rood,  death  is  not  sleep,  but  only  the  de- 
fjarture  of  that  living  thing,  the  soul,  as  it  win^  its  way  from  off  the 
earth,  and  takes  its  flight  across  the  darkbonie,  dread,  profound  unknown. 
We  have  converse<l  with  the  dying  at  the  very  jaws  of  death,  and  heard 
them  give  their  re4*8ons  for  tlie  future  and  the  past  with  a  precision  and 
an  energ}^  which  proved  that,  however  much  tlie  mortal  carcase  waij 
dissolving  into  nought,  the  spirit,  or  the  inner  man,  was  more  than  ever 
in  a  conscious  and  self-existent  state  of  being.     It  Is  this  supematurul 
energy  in  the  articles  of  death,  that  often  deceives  the  unpractised  and 
inexperienced  bystanders,  and  induces  them  to  believe  that  the  jmtieni 
is  beginning  to  irnjirove,  instead  of  being  at  that  very  moment  on  the 
eve  of  his  dep«irture.       Weeping  friends  and  relatives,  strangeri  to  a 
scene  like  thin,  do  not  observe  the  piuched  nose,  the  filmy  eye,  the  long 
expiring  breath,  the  cold^  pulseless,  prostrate  hand,  the  supine  attitude 
in  bed,  and  the  ghastly  sunken  features  y — so  prepossessed  are  aU  their 
fondest  desires  with  the  vain   hope,  that  he  who  speaks  so  intelligibly  U 
cannot  possibly  be  at  the  point  of  death.      But  so  it  is  :  in  a  few  mo-  ™ 
ments  more  that  form  has  ceased  to  breathe,  and  he  w^ho  had  just 
spoken  the  thrilling  words  of  life,  now  hes  stretched  out  at  lengtli,  a  M 
chilly,  voiceless  lumj)  of  clay.  ™ 

In  an  age  like  thii?,  when  the  acm6  of  life  is  a  title  of  honour  or  a  heavy 
purse,  the  visions  that  haunt  the  chamber  of  the  dead,  the  dying,  an<i 
the  sick,  are  unanimously  banished  to  the  distant  and  reprobate  regions 
of  superstition,  enthusiasm  and  folly.  The  old  wife's  tale  and  the  child's 
ghost'-story  dare  not  compete  with  the  sober  reason  of  the  times,  or  if,  by 
chance,  they  gain  a  willing  listener,  it  is  one  not  worthy  of  credit, — ^the 
idle  sailor  in  the  forecastle  of  the  ship  during  a  dead  calm  at  midnight, 
ar  the  peasant  who  muttenj  a  niysterious  legend  concerning  the  gahl© 


I 
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end  of  yonder  xnanaion  scarcely  discernible  in  the  twilight  We  live  in 
a  crowd,  too  busy  ever  to  think,  and  too  much  pressed  upon  erer  to  be 
alone.  The  throng  passes  along  the  streets — and  men,  and  horses,  and 
carriages,  and  noble  personages,  and  troops  in  military  array,  glitter  in 
the  sunshine,  and  make  the  long  vista  of  mansions  resound  with  trumpets, 
and  the  noise  of  business,  and  the  constant  hum  of  secular  affairs. 
It  is  a  grand  si^t,  and  the  heart  leaps  with  eagerness  at  the  animated 
spectacle.  But  step  aside,  and  enter  beneath  this  lofty  portal,  pass  along 
the  spacious  passage  hanging  on  pillars,  and  proceed  upstairs.  Another 
flight  places  you  above  the  shining  drawing  room,  with  its  mirrors,  and 
diandeliers,  and  gilded  furniture,  and  rich  draperies,  and  leads  you  to — 
the  Chamber  qfJ)ecUh  I  It  is  awfully  silent — ^the  world  is  shut  out,  and 
attendants,  with  noiseless  footsteps,  tread  lightly  across  the  velvet  car- 
pet, and  appear  and  disappear  behind  those  curtains  concealing  one  of 
no  mean  note  groaning  in  his  last  agony.  His  end  is  dose  at  hand — 
wait  a  little,  for  it  will  not  be  long.  Listen  ! — ''  Methought,**  said  a 
hollow  guttural  voioe^^'  methought  I  was  young  again,  and  there  stood 
beside  me  my  mother  chiding  me'  for  the  past. — ^Ah,  death,  thou  art  hard 
upon  me ! — a  little  more  breath — one  moment  more  ! — my  favourite 
child  is  not  yet  provided  for,  and  my  will  is  unexecuted ! "  Hark, 
again.  "  Methought  a  voice  said  to  me.  To-morrow  at  noon,  and  I  will 
be  with  thee !     Who*s  there  f  this  is  the  hour — one  moment  more — ^not 

yet ! " a  long  rattling  sound  ensued,  one  last  long  drawn  convulsive 

respiration,  a  sob, — and  it  was  finished !  A  grave  personage,  in  flowing 
robes,  issued  from  behind  the  curtains,  and  approaching  us  said,  in  an 
audible  whisper :  ''  It  is  passing  strange,  but  certainly  some  aged  figure 
appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  with  him  two  other  forms  of  more 
supernal  shape,  that  hovered  awhile  and  withdrew  as  he  spake.  As  I 
stand  here,  I  saw  them!" — said  the  venerable  lady,  bending  her  grey  eye 
calmly  on  ours.  She  was  frenzied  for  the  time,  and  we  led  her  into  an 
adjoining  apartment^  and  withdrew.  On  returning  to  the  streets,  the 
sun  was  in  the  heavens,  and  the  proud  day,  attended  with  the  pleasures 
of  the  world,  was  all  too  wanton  and  too  full  of  gauds  to  g^ve  us  audi- 
ence.* 

Scenes  such  as  these  are  not  unfrequent  to  the  medical  attendant ; 
and  if  they  do  not  exactly  produce  in  him  a  religious  tone  of  mind,  they 
at  least  tend  to  make  him  reflect  on  the  vanity  of  the  world  and  the 
futility  of  its  twice-told  tale. 

For  some  time  we  kept  a  particular  record  of  the  mysterious  sayings, 
such  as  we  could  gather  them,  of  persons  on  their  death-beds,  or  of 
those  who  were  concerned  about  them;  and  we  put  down  everything 

*  **  The  fan  it  in  the  heavens,  ftc"— iTtii^  John, 
NO.  V.  O 
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most  implicitly,  without  allowing  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  to  cross  oor 
minds.  They  formed  a  curious  catalogue  of  strange  imaginings,  show- 
ing how  unsettled  or  dislocated  the  intellect  becomes  in  moments  of 
terror  or  grief.  It  is  unphilosophical  to  discard  these  notices  with 
levity  and  contempt,  or  to  place  them  aside  as  accidents  unworthy  of 
our  attention  and  consideration.  For  are  they  not  the  operations  of  tlie 
mind  ?  and  is  not  the  mind,  in  all  its  operations,  the  peculiar  subject  of 
our  inquiries  1  Disturbed  conditions,  indeed,  they  are;  and,  for  the 
time  being,  not  merely  disturbed,  but  diseased;  so  that,  in  this  seue 
alone,  they  are  only  so  much  the  more  interesting,  as  being  the  subject- 
matter  of  morbid  phenomena.  For  our  own  part,  we  own,  that  Tisaons 
and  hobgoblins  always  fix  our  attention  the  more  closely,  because  vc 
detect  in  them  certain  traces  of  that  lofty  aspiration  after  things  super- 
natural, future,  and  sublime,  which,  when  directed  by  the  rule  of  £uth, 
become  the  groundwork  of  everything  holy,  great,  and  good,  along  tlie 
barren  track  of  our  mortal  pilgrimage.  The  ideal  of  a  world  to  come^ 
so  frequently  abused  and  so  universally  entertained,  is  the  invisible  hood 
that  links  together  the  most  practical  of  our  virtues — ^namelj^  prudence, 
justice,  fortitude,  and  temi>erance. 

Life  passes  away,  and  individuals  fall  off  one  after  anoth^  as  Homer 
says,  like  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  autumn,  or  like  the  ceaseless  soooes- 
sion  of  waves  that  break  along  the  sea  shore.  It  is  an  old  minilitaA 
renewed  in  each  generation  of  the  world. 

On  a  bleak  heath,  partly  covered  with  furze,  and  flanked  on  ^ther 
side  by  a  thick  wood,  lay,  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  the  figure  of  s 
man  half  naked,  with  his  pallid  cheek  in  a  pool  of  blood  upon  the 
ground.  It  was  a  battle-field,  covered  with  the  ruins  of  yesterday'i 
conflict,  and  torn  up  with  round  shot  and  the  serried  tran^  of 
manoBUvring  squadrons.  The  sun  was  peeping  above  the  sharp  out- 
line of  the  horizon,  while  the  wretched  being,  whom  we  have  jut 
noticed,  awoke  from  the  long  swoon  of  death,  and  twice  essayed  to  rise^ 
but  twice  fell  down  again  with  his  face  upon  the  clotted  gore  that 
bespattered  the  grass  around.  "  Djring— dying — dying !"  he  scarcelj 
murmured,  as  he  fixed  his  fading  and  unwinking  look  on  the  glorious 
orb— '*  dying,  and  never  a  priest  to  shrive  me  for  my  sins,  nor  Matty  to 
make  my  bed  for  me ! — dying,  unhousled^  unappointed,  unaneled !"  A 
film  passed  over  his  waning  eyeball,  and  his  spirit  fled  to  Him  who  gave 
it.  The  wind  whistled  merrily  across  the  plain,  the  gay  clouds  laoghed 
in  the  morning  mist,  and  nature  sang  with  joy  for  the  coming  day. 
St.  Lawrence  Justinian,  at  his  death,  when  he  saw  his  friends  stand 
weeping  around  him,  bade  them  dry  up  their  tears,  for  that,  if  they 
wished  to  remain  beside  him,  they  must  rejoice  rather  than  mourn,  and 
1^11  the  bright  opening  of  the  everlasting  doors.     Aloysius  Gonzago, 
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Peter  of  Alcantara,  the  celebrated  St  Theresa  of  Spain,  and  many  other 
ecstatics  besides,  have  wept  for  joy  as  soon  as  they  foresaw  the  long- 
I>raycd-for  day  of  their  departure  close  at  hand.  Dr.  Heberden  relates, 
that  he  received  a  long  letter  ftt)m  a  phrenzied  patient,  correctly  written 
in  the  lucid  interval,  or  lighting  up,  that  shortly  preceded  his  death ;  and 
Sir  H.  Halford,  in  his  elegant  essays  already  referred  to,  mentions  a 
joung  gentleman  of  family,  who  awoke  from  a  fatal  delirium,  and, 
during  the  brief  moments  of  recollected  reason  and  mental  integrity 
that  were  granted  him,  calmly  ascertained  the  nature  of  his  disorder, 
prudently  discharged  several  obligations  on  his  purse,  deliberately  set 
his  house  in  order,  and  then  died.  The  dictator  Sylla,  in  a  burst  of 
passion,  in  consequence  of  his  hopes  being  frustrated  respecting  the 
restoration  of  the  Capitol,  broke  a  bloodvessel,  and,  according  to  the 
emphatic  expression  of  Valerius  Maximus,  vomited  forth  his  soul  and 
his  life-blood  together.  Crassus,  the  eminent  Roman  orator,  fell  a 
victim,  apparently,  to  his  love  of  eloquence,  for  he  died  of  a  sudden 
pleurisy  a  few  days  after  having  made  an  animated  address  to  the 
senate.  Fomponius  Atticus,  Cicero's  intimate  friend  and  literary  con- 
Jr^re,  reaolutely  starved  himself  to  death  in  liis  seventy-seventh  year, 
and  died  with  his  fiaculties  alive  within  him  almost  to  the  last.  One  of 
Pliny's  acquaintances  did  the  same,  and  expired  with  the  word  decrevi 
sternly  fixed  upon  his  lijw.  Socrates  smiled  and  conversed  over  his 
last  draught  of  aconite,  hellebore,  hemlock,  or  henbane ;  and  Hannibal 
joked  about  the  tedious  death  of  an  old  man,  as  he  poisoned  himself 
with  the  inexplicable  annulusy  that  has  foiled  the  acumen  of  the  ablest 
critics  in  each  succeeding  age.  The  Macedonian,  after  having  passed 
the  Gkanicns,  the  Issus,  and  the  Arbelus,  and  touched  upon  the  very 
confines  of  Hindostan,  sighed  for  ftirther  conquest,  inqmtient  to  engrave 
the  signet  of  his  name  on  the  remotest  sands  of  earth.  In  vain  did  he 
seek  to  lude  his  chagrin  beneath  the  embroidery  of  his  purple  pavilion, 
when  he  perceived  a  limit  set  to  his  mortal  greatness ;  disappointed,  he 
arose  and  returned  to  die  at  Babylon,  the  reluctant  victim  of  his  o^^-n 
unrivalled  power  and  ambition.  His  majesty,  George  IV.,  commanding 
to  be  apprised  of  the  nature  of  his  complaint,  patiently  expected  the 
fiital  hour  of  his  demise;  the  famous  chemist.  Sir  H.  Da\7,  kept  a 
joomal  of  his  daily  symptoms,  watching  the  progress  of  his  own  decay; 
and  the  great  natural  philosopher.  Dr.  WoUaston,  pronounced  judgment 
on  himself,  accurately  describing  the  course  of  the  pathological  changes 
that  certainly  would,  as  they  actually  did,  terminate  his  existence.  Such 
peisons  as  these  survive  death,  and  ilieir  bodies  seem  to  be  but  the  sub- 
ordinate  agents  of  their  loftier  wills  and  understandings. 

In  these  instances,  we  have  attempted  to  descril>c  the  condition  of  the 
mind  at  the  brink  of  death,  when  the  brain  dies  last;  but  sometimes. 
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h J ,:.'./.'.:. J  '>.-:-•'..-  ;ir-..-  :r  r^.  :*.•:  *!.^  I-ra  ..-f  jower  of  the  brain  over 
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(Hk  hn  if  t:-«=rv  w-rf-r  fi/.i^j  is'-jcT .  ii:  1  !  Lihisical  j«at:ents  frequently  lie 
fc-.tAtic.  T^.e  T^r.«r-  r.-.ay  rvi^ijir.  :'.r  s.r/ic  time  after  apparent  deadi 
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wheo  wc  do  not  know  it.  Parts  of  the  K-ly  may  die  l«ef..»re  the  wb«>:e 
is  dead,  and  such  dead  parts  may  be  st^^parate«i  hy  abs<.iq»tion.  and  life 
flO  on  as  before,  independent  of  the  loss.     Such  sepi\rat:«.>n,  however, 

MiaDy  if  it  be  extensive,  is  seMum  effected  without  danger  to  tie 

ifsfecoiy  and  is  generally.  accom[>anied  with  delirium  or  disturb- 

mental  fitumlties.     In  fevers,  the  mind  is  ol>scured,  and  tLe 

*^WtiG  or  comatose.     Diseases  of  the  liver  cause  mekn- 

be  stomach  produce  anxiety  and  fear,  reual  afTeetiocs 

apathetic,  while  disorders  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  l>ones 

Is^  fretful,  and  capricious.     Drunkards  sink  liaunti'd 

joantoms^  gluttons  lie  op])ressed  with  the  iiigbtumre, 

'  through  a  distaste  of  life,  and  misers  arc  bunted  to 

t  of  their  last  shilling.     The  em-ious  pine  away  i*ith 

a  jaundiced  eye,  and  the  slothful  lazily  slumber  awav 

sntji  gout,  and  the  stone.    Such  i^eojile  are  the  same 

have  been  in  life;  and  if  their  mind  survive  their 

^  fiw  the  purpose  of  giving  vent  to  their  spleeu  by  still 

"W  habitual  string  of  thoughts.     Tliey  do  not  live  in  the 

*  oQOMue  they  had  already  ceased  to  live  in  the  da}-time  of 

#  •»«  tormented  before  their  time.     Dreams  of  death  jirecede 

lW***yi  and  singing  vweetly  in  the  frenzy  of  fever  is  a  sure 
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mga  of  dying.*  An  intense  desire  of  life  is  the  deepest  source  of 
miseiy  there  is,  for  the  resolution  not  to  die  is  of  no  ayail  in  the  last 
hour.  Tet  many  are  well  aware  of  their  approaching  end,  and  some 
(even  children)  calculate  the  day  and  hour  of  its  occurrence  to  a 
nicety;  whether  the  prediction  verify  the  event,  or  the  event  the 
prediction,  we  cannot  telLt  In  the  sixth  book  of  his  Epidemics, 
and  at  the  tenth  section,  Hippocrates  mentions  the  case  of  a  house- 
keeper of  a  Qreek  gentleman,  who,  from  her  own  internal  sen- 
sations, recognised  the  precise  nature  of  her  malady;  {  and  John 
Hunter,  in  his  Surgical  Lectures,  edited  by  Mr.  Palmer,  says,  ''  We  are 
sometimes  so  affected  as  to  feel  within  ourselves  that  we  shall  not  live, 
for  the  living  powers  having  become  weak,  the  nerves  communicate  this 
intelligence  to  the  brain,  and  the  mind  is  thus  made  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  body.''§ 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  features  of  death,  for  they  are  too  well 
known  almost  to  every  one ;  and  the  Hippocratic  countenance,  fresh  from 
the  easel  of  a  master,  has  been  t6uched  with  so  vivid  a  brush,  that,  after 
tlra  lapse  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  the  hand  of  time,  which 
blemishes  most  things  else,  has  only  served  to  heighten  and  enhance  the 
colouring.  The  stillness  of  the  repose  of  the  dead  has  been  the  theme 
of  all  ages.  Its  "fair  last  locky"*  as  Byron  calls  it,  has  attracted  the 
gaze  of  the  poet^  the  philosopher,  the  moralist,  and  the  divine.  Children 
mistake  it  for  sleep,  and  infidels  have  been  daunted  by  what  they  scom- 
fnfly  style  the  "  eternal  sleep  of  death.'"  When  the  eye  sees  what  it  never 
saw,  the  heart  feels  what  it  never  felt: — it  is  mine  to-day,  to-morrow  U 
wiU  be  ycwrs  I  When  the  ruffle  of  life  and  the  anguish  of  pain  have  passed 
away,  the  features  return  to  their  wonted  expression — sometimes  they 
smile,  and  early  friends  sadly  discover,  in  the  corpse  of  the  old  man,  the 
pladd  face  of  the  boy  when  life  was  young  and  all  was  hope  and  glee. 
The  chill  and  changeless  brow,  the  closed  untwinkling  eyelid,  the  marble 

*  **  Oh,  Ttnity  of  sickness  I  fierce  extremes 
In  their  oontinnanee  will  not  feel  themseWei. 
Death  having  prey'd  npon  the  ootward  parts. 
Leaves  them ;  invisible  bis  siege  is  now 
Against  the  mind ;  the  which  he  pricks  and  woonds 
With  many  legions  of  strange  phantasies; 
Which  in  their  throng  and  press  to  that  last  hold 
Confound  themseWes.    *Tis  strange  thai  deaA  should  sing  r 

K.  John. 
f  EUiotson's  Human  Physiology.    Fifth  Edition,  pp.  1043—1046. 
X  (Eavres  Completes  d'Hippocrate.    Par  £.  Litre.    Tome  oinqoi^me,  pp.  348, 
349.     Paris,  1846. 

$  Palmer's  Hnnter,  vol.  i.  p.  268.    Longmaa,  1835. 
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lip,  and  the  motionless  liand,  ore  in  striking  eontrant  witli  tlie  fUM 
of  all  around  us,  and  the  toil  and  trouble,  anil  the  hurly-burly  of  our  daily 
existence.*     Time  flies,  life  wastes,  the  lamp  burns,  and  the  oil  ^mi- 
niahea. 

The  great  question,  6u  often  agitated,  both  by  lay  and  profesaionai 
persona,  concerning  the  propriety  of  communicating  to  a  patient  tha 
fact  of  his  a])proachiiig  end,  has  generally  been  left  an  open  one,  to  bs 
answered  according  to  the  exigenciee  of  the  moment  and  the  character 
of  the  imlividual  to  whom  intelligence  so  awful  is  to  be  im|>arted»  U{ioa 
the  whole,  perhaps,  it  tB  answered  in  the  negative,  and  o^rtainly  as  a 
medical  dogma  or  axiom,  nothing  definitive  has  ever  been  decided  upon 
it  Judging  from  the  conduct  of  the  most  experieuce^l  practitiunen*  lu 
conjunction  with  the  patient's  '*  best  /riemist''  we  should  be  induced 
to  conclude,  that  the  most  prudent  course  to  be  pursued  at  this  trying 
moment,  is  not  only  to  put  the  best  face  upon  the  matter  that  cir- 
cumstancDs  will  peniiit,  but,  what  ia  still  more  to  the  point,  to  tako 
tlie  greatest  poa^ible  pains  to  make  the  dying  man  believe  tliat  he  li 
sure  to  get  well  again,  and  that  his  recovery  is  not  far  ofil  At  leaBt, 
such  has  been  the  result  of  our  private  experience  during  many  yeaiB 
practice  in  the  metropolis,  where  the  highest  medical  authorities  seem  ^ 
to  agree  in  judgment  with  the  most  enlightened  lay  decisions  rt!0pectin^( 
the  solution  of  this  verj^  difficult  and  momentous  problem.  There  ia 
only  one  occasion  when  such  cautious  appearances  are  unceremoniously 
lidd  aside,  and  the  naked  trutli  Is  summarily  brought  before  the  sick 
man^a  sight,  like  the  fatal  warrant,  as  it  were,  of  his  death,  which  he  is 
calle<l  upon  to  sign^  seal,  and  execute,  in  the  legal  shiipe  of  a  laat  will 
tmd  testament,  so  essential  to  the  future  well  being  and  persona}  oom« 
fort  of  his  executors,  assigns,  widow^  children,  creditors,  and  anxiov 
acquaintances.  On  all  other  occasionsi  save  this,  it  is  deemed  expedientrl 
to  baninh  t  he  truth  from  the  cliamber  of  death,  and  by  means  of  cheer- 1 
ful  lo<ika,  false  phrases,  trivial  amusements,  and  passing  diversions,  to  j 
hoodwink  the  sufferer's  eyee  lest  he  should  see  the  end  of  the  numl 
of  his  days,  and,  likewise,  by  means  of  drowsy  syrups  to  smoothe  the 
pillow  with  factitious  sleep,  and  thus  court  the  oblivion  which  many  stil] 


•"Every  one  knows  Lord  Bjroo*6  magnificeat  and  deeplj  pathetic  lines  oo  **Deatli" 
in  Ibe  Giaour,    Those  of  Macbeth  are  not  less  touching: — 

"  Duncan  is  in  his  grave j 
After  life's  fitful  f^Tfr,  he  sleeps  well; 
Treason  has  doue  his  worst ;  nor  steelt  nor  potfioti. 
Malice  domejitic,  foreign  levy,  nothing  can  touch  hitn  more." 

*'  There  shall  be  no  remcmHratJc^  of  the  irise  no  more  than  of  the  fool  for  ever, 
and  the  times  to  comt?  shall  cover  all  tbin^  with  oblivion ;  the  learned  dletli  ia  like 
manner  OS  the  unlearned.*' — Ecelesiastes,  li.  IG. 
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sappose  to  be  the  tiltimate  desideratum  of  a  happy  death-bed.  As  if 
it  were  a  real  happiness  to  pass  from  this  world  without  knowing  it ;  or 
as  if  it  were  more  honest  and  benevolent  to  deceive  a  dying  man  in  a 
manner  which  no  one  would  have  dared  to  play  off  against  him  in  his 
season  of  health  and  strength  !  We  own  that  we  should  very  seriously 
resent  such  misbehaviour  on  the  part  of  any  medical  friend  in  whom 
we  had  placed  our  confidence  at  the  time  of  our  mortal  sickness,  and 
were  we  by  any  unexpected  turn  of  events  afterwards  to  recover,  we 
should  feel  that  we  had  lost  all  confidence — not  so  much  in  his  profes- 
sional skill,  as  in  his  manifest  want  of  medical  courage  or  tact,  in  failing 
to  communicate  what  we  hold  to  be  a  piece  of  intelligence  of  the  last  im- 
portance to  our  spiritual  welfare. 

The  rules  to  be  observed  at  the  time  of  any  considerable  illness 
appear  to  us  so  explicit  and  precise,  that  we  can  only  wonder  how  they 
eould  ever  have  been  overlooked,  and  the  present  round  of  vague  decep- 
tions substituted  in  their  place,  except  upon  the -supposition  of  a  mutual 
understanding  between  the  medical  man  and  his  patient,  not  to  intro- 
duce any  needless  cause  of  disquiet  or  alarm.  It  is,  however,  the 
candid  opinion  of  some  of  the  ablest  practitioners,  that  mournful 
intelligence  of  any  kind,  such,  for  instance,  as  telling  a  patient  he  will 
surely  die,  is  an  effectual  antidote  to  recovery,  and  only  ensures  the 
catastrophe  which  it  is  his  obvious  duty  to  postpone  or  avert  There 
is  truth  in  this  remark,  and  no  doubt  the  greatest  discretion  is  to  be 
used  in  making  such  startling  disclosures ;  besides  which,  no  medical 
man  can  be  certain  that  his  prediction,  or  prognosis,  will  prove  true,  for 
many  have  died  who  ought  to  have  recovered  and  many  recovered  who 
ought  to  have  died.  No  one  can  control  events.  Moreover,  the  com- 
munication may  be  iU-timed,  or  injudiciously  made,  or  abruptly  spoken ; 
all  these  inconveniences  are  to  be  allowed  for,  although,  when  allowed 
for,  they  do  not  weigh  any  more  against  such  a  proceeding  as  this, 
than  they  do  agunst  the  propriety  of  performing  any  other  business  in 
the  world.  Want  of  judgment  and  inexperience  will  make  an3rthing 
miscarry.*  But,  we  believe  it  will  be  found  true,  that  the  communicat- 
ing to  a  patient  the  fact  of  his  being  near  his  end,  has  a  most  soothing 
effect  on  his  mind  and  spirits,  and  becomes,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
sound,  a  veiy  powerful  means,  indirectly,  of  promoting  his  recovery. 
To  him  the  world  has  suddenly  come  to  a  close — ^his  career  has  been 

*  An  old  lady,  who  was  attended  by  her  physician  and  apothecary,  serioasly 
requested  them  to  inform  her  whether  she  was  likely  to  die.  After  a  deliberate 
consultation,  they  resolved  to  comply  with  her  request,  and  they  told  her  they  thought 
•he  was  near  her  end.  *'  Very  well,'*  replied  the  sagacious  old  dame,  "  then  I  must 
dismiss  you,  because,  if  you  think  so,  it  is  evident  that  you  are  not  the  persons  to 
get  me  well  again  !**  and  she  accordingly  discharged  them  both.  The  writer's  father 
was  one  of  the  medical  attendants. 
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ran  —  tbe  battle  lost  and  won  —  his  temponl  fesn  are  removed^ 
his  expectations  are  directed  to  a  new  object — ^he  haa  nothing  to  do 
but  to  settle  his  worhlly  and  eternal  aeoountg,  and  to  die.  A 
soothing  sleep  follows  upon  this  announcement^  ias  is  the  case  irith 
condemned  criminals,  and  more  espedally  in  one  who  ia  consdoa 
of  having  done  the  best  he  could  for  the  cure  of  aoul  and  bodr. 
Inde[)endent  of  all  this,  there  are  certain  signa  of  death  never  ti 
be  mistaken  or  overlooked;  and  when  these  are  present,  the  tntk 
ought  to  be  told.  Tliis  is  much  better  done  at  the  beginning  d 
the  sickness  than  afterwards,  when  the  strength  of  the  fever,  and  die 
quality  of  the  remedies,  may  render  the  person  abaolatelj  unfit  for » 
great  a  work.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  who  surround  the  sick  bed  to  giit 
timely  notice  if  the  ilistemper  be  dangerous,  and  not  to  flatter  with  tk 
hopes  of  life  when  there  is  little  or  no  ground  for  hope.  The  best  ne 
should  l>e  made  of  the  time  that  remains.  Debts  ought  to  be  &- 
charged,  wills  executed,  obligations  fulfilled,  enemies  forgiven,  aad 
pardon  sought  and  bestowed,  the  affairs  of  this  life  brought  to  a  doK^ 
and  those  of  the  life  to  come  earnestly  entered  upon.  It  ia  as  much  tk 
duty  of  the  medical  man  as  of  the  divine  to  see  to  tliis. 

Interesting  as  the  investigations  of  modern  physiology  have  been  oi 
the  subject  of  death,  and  enriclied  as  practical  medicine  has  become  by 
its  direct  obser>'ations  on  this  point,  it  is  singular  that  so  little  \m 
resulted  from  their  combined  o|)erations  m  consoling  or  knowing  hov 
to  manage  the  patient,  or  the  patient*s  friends,  in  the  dark  hour  of  our 
mortal  exit.  It  leaves  them  in  despair,  or,  at  the  best,  commends  than 
to  the  suggestions  of  their  own  good  sense,  or  the  kind  words  of  some 
casual  or  intimate  friend.  It  owns  itself  impotent,  and,  as  far  as  ita 
professed  teaching  goes,  shows  itself  careless  or  indifferent  in  provi^ng 
for  the  needs  of  the  mind  or  soul  when  those  of  the  body  have  no 
longer  any  claim  to  make  on  the  talents  of  the  physician.  He  utten 
his  last  opinion,  and  prudently  retires  from  the  scene  before  the  coitiin 
drops.  To  what  is  this  pal[>able  failure  owing  f  From  whence  oomei 
it,  that  so  much  learning  and  skill  have  proved  fruitless  in  produdng 
a  single  medical  moralist  or  philanthropist  of  any  note  or  oonaideraHoDl 
Is  it  that  the  medical  office  really  does  expire  before  the  patient  htf 
heaved  his  last  sigh?  or  that  the  me<lical  mind  is  unable  to  oope  with 
the  moral  as  expertly  as  it  doe^  with  the  physical  conditions  of 
humanity?  Medical  literature  is  barren  on  this  topic;  and  we  turn 
away  from  the  unmeaning  speculations  in  ''  tJie  last  days  of  a  phUoio- 
plher^  with  as  much  dissatisfaction  or  disgust  as  everybody  now  does  from 
the  dull  materialism  of  the  last  century.  Wlien  D'Alembert^  the  great 
geometrician,  was  on  his  death-bed,  a  youth,  approaching  his  side, 
addressed  him  tenderly,  and  said — '^  Monsieur  D*Alembert^  you  have 
always  been  my  friend — allow  me  to  ask  you  a  ain^k  oj^ieBtion.     After 
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all  tliat  you  and  your  friends  have  written  on  Christianity,  what  appears 
the  most  certain  to  you  at  this  moment?*'  <' Ah!"  said  D'Alembert  in 
return,  touched  at  the  generous  impulse; — ''Ah!  certain! — what  is 
certain)"  Such  were  the  last  words  of  philosophy,  represented  by  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  partisans,  who  had  evidently  laid  open  a 
chasm  in  that  young  breast,  entirely  beyond  his  power  erer  to  close 
again.  For  there  is  something  that  escapes  the  much-vaunted  ken  of 
science,  however  acute  and  penetrating  it  may  be,  in  the  act  of  dying, 
when  the  fashion  of  the  world  is  passing  away,  together  with  the  lust 
of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life. 

**  What  were  you  saying  ?  "  asked  Death,  who  waits  upon  everything  : 
"  What  is  that  you  were  saying  ? "  "  We  were  saying,**  replied  the 
great  World,  "  that  we  wish  thou  wouldst  go  avray,  or  change.**  "  Go 
away,  I  cannot^**  rejoined  Death ;  ''and  as  to  changing,  I  never  change.** 
"  Not  change  I  **  exclaims  the  World ;  "  why  everything  else  is  on  the 
change  ;  astronomy  changes,  chemistry  changes,  philosophy  changes ; 
nay,  even  empires  and  dynasties  are  changing ;  and  thou  I  why  dost 
thou  not  change  f  **  "  Because  I  belong  to  Qod,**  says  Death.  "Very 
true,**  continues  the  World ;  "  but  dost  thou  not  see  that  we  are  the 
masters  of  the  earth  f  Look,  we  have  a  hundred  thousand  men  under 
arms, — artillery,  cavaliy,  infantry,  shells,  shot,  musketry,  lances,  and  a 
fleet  of  twenty  sail  of  the  lino— to  say  nothing  of  marines,  blue-jackets, 
armed  steamers,  swivels,  and  flat-bottomed  small  craft.  We  have  con- 
quered the  East,  and  have  a  mind  to  tear  thee  out  of  those  musty 
volumes  of  the  history  of  ages,  and  throw  thee  aside  like  the  worn  out 
leaf  of  a  useless  note-book.**  "Good,**  says  Death  ;  "do  as  you  please, — 
hell  and  destruction  are  mine,  and  the  smell  of  blood  is  a  relish  to  my 
craving  maw, — ^you  have  my  consent."  "  Agreed,"  responds  the  exult- 
ing World  ;  "  here  are  the  credentials  of  our  power-— come,  now,  let  us 
divide  the  spoil  of  the  inheritance  of  this  terrestrial  globe  between  us  !" 
"  O  World !"  retorts  Death,  *'  thou  sayest  well !  Go,  do  what  thou  wilt 
with  thy  purple,  thy  crown  of  diadems,  thy  throne  of  state,  and  the 
breath  of  the  nostrils  of  the  himdred  thousand  soldiers  that  await  thy 
command.  Lo  !  to-morrow  thou  thyself  shalt  be  mine,  buried  beneath 
six  feet  by  two  of  green  turf,  or  moist  clay,  or  the  cold  marble  of  a 
costly  mausoleum  ;  and  then  I  will  have  a  general  illumination  or  a 
public  mourning  observed  in  honour  of  thy  remains,  just  as  the  case 
may  be,  for  I  have  been  at  this  work  ever  since  the  world  began;  while 
you,  O  you — ^ye  men  of  this  generation — ^ye  are  but  of  yesterday, 
and  to-morrow  ye  are  not  !'*  * 

•  Our  readers  cmnoot  be  otherwise  than  much  gratified  with  the  perusal  of  the 
article  on  "Death,"  in  Dr.  Todd's  "  Cyclopfledia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology." 
ETerytbing  that  appears  with  the  sanction  of  this  able  and  accomplished  physio- 
logist, or  proceeds  from  his  own  pen,  has  a  marked  gemns  stamped  u^ii  \l. 
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Art.  VI. — An  Apology  for  the  Serves,  or  their  influence  cmd  im- 
portance in  Health  cmd  Disease.  By  Sir  George  Lefevbe,  M.D. 
Longman  and  Co. 

The  dominion  of  the  nerves  oyer  the  mental  and  physical  actions  of 
man  is  wibounded.  The  yarious  workings  of  intellect,  sensation,  voli- 
tion, motion,  secretion,  nutrition, — the  essence  of  all  these  is  nervous 
influence. 

With  this  admission,  we  approach  the  author  of  this  ''  Apology,"  as 
it  is  termed,  ''  for  the  Nerves,**  adopted,  we  presume  in  regard  to  the 
distressing  maladies  which  the  varied  degrees  of  sensihility  entail  on 
human  nature.  The  eligibility  of  this  title  we  will  not  here  dispute, 
although  some  may  conceive  that  the  apology  should  rather  emanate 
from  ourselves. 

We  cannot,  in  limine,  pin  our  faith  on  the  author,  regarding  his 
affirmation  of  the  paramount  influence  of  the  nerves.  This  is  the 
triumphant  motto  adopted,  from  Maculloch,  by  Sir  George  Lefevre— 

**  There  is  no  animal  without  nenre,  bat  myriads  without  the  circulation  of 
blood." 

Now  this  sentence  implies  nothing  more  than  that  where  there  is  no 
circulation  it  is  not  wanted,  for,  in  beings  thus  fashioned,  the  Creator 
has  ordained  that  the  physiology  of  nerve  should  be  obedient  to  dif- 
ferent laws.  We  might  justify  this  difference,  by  asserting  that  there 
are  vegetables  which  secrete,  but  have  no  nerves :  for  the  most  bigoted 
and  romantic  Darwinian  will  not,  we  opine,  identify  the  contractions 
of  the  Mimosa,  or  the  DionsBa,  with  the  vis  nervosa  (myotility,  as 
Elliotson  terms  it)  of  Haller,  or  the  last  flickering  of  contraction  on  the 
electro-stimulation  of  a  dead  muscle.  We  are  not,  however,  quite  so  bigoted 
to  the  dogmas  of  the  humoral  pathology,  as  to  refer  all  disease  to 
vitiated  blood:  we  wish  merely  to  vindicate  the  equal  importance  of 
blood  and  nerve  in  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  health  and  disease. 

Granting,  then,  that  primna/ry  impressions  often  fall  on  the  nerve-^ 
the  secondary  efiect  being  their  influence  over  the  circulation :  still  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  it  is  this  very  secondary  condition  which  is 
so  prominent  in  pathological  interest — constituting  in  itself,  or  its  pro- 
ducts, what  we  term  the  proximate  cause  of  disease. 

Thus,  alarm  or  terror  are  mental  impressions:  but  how  instantaneously 
the  heart  is  affected  by  undue  enervation  is  evidenced  by  palpitation, 
increase  or  arrest  of  circulation,  by  blush  or  pallor. 

There  cannot,  of  course,  be  any  atom  of  the  vascular  tissues  of  the 
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body,  the  integrity  of  which  does  not  require  an  adequate  supply  of 
healthy  blood.  The  phenomena  of  mental  disorders,  or  of  a  class  of 
them  at  least,  are  dependant  on  the  disordered  conditions  of  the  crasis 
of  the  blood,  perhaps,  we  may  say,  on  an  abnormal  supply  of  carbonized 
or  oxygenized  blood  on  the  brain,  or  a  deficiency  of  phosphorus. 

The  nerves,  even  to  their  ultimate  fibrillae,  come  under  the  same 
category:  congestion,  or  a  remora  of  yenous  blood,  equally  inducing  an 
impediment  to  their  function,  as  to  that  of  the  cerebrum.  Excess  of 
arterial  or  yenous  blood  will  equally  induce  a  train  of  morbid  phenomena 
in  the  nerve,  as  in  any  other  organic  tissues  of  the  body. 

Blood-pressure  on  a  nerve  will  produce  sensation  of  a  most  painful 
nature. 

Thus  Bichat— 

"  I  preserve  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  subject,  who  suffered  very  acute 
pain  in  its  course,  and  which  presents,  at  its  superior  part,  a  number  of 
small  varicose  dilatations  of  veins  penetrating  it.** 

And  Swan — 

"  In  examining  the  limb  of  an  old  man,  who  had  died  of  mortification 
of  the  foot,  after  a  very  gradual  and  very  painful  extension  of  the  disease 
from  the  toe,  I  found  the  sciatic  nerve  loaded  with  veins  containing  blood ; 
the  arteries  of  the  whole  limb  were  very  much  ossified.  In  those  cases 
of  painful  affections  of  the  nerves  in  which  the  limb  is  cold,  and  the 
pain  is  prevented  or  relieved  by  warmth,  I  conceive  the  languor  of  the 
arterial  circulation  may  favour  the  congestion  of  the  veins  of  the  nerves, 
and  thus  produce  distention  of  their  fibrils;  and  that  warmth,  by  in- 
creasing the  action  of  the  arteries,  and  favouring  the  return  of  the 
blood,  and  the  cutaneous  exhalation,  may  take  off  or  prevent  this  loaded 
state  of  the  veins,  and  relieve  the  nerves." 

We  may  see  daily,  how  obstruction  to  the  circulation  of  a  nerve  will 
be  instantly  and  invariably  followed  by  imperfection  in  the  function  of 
the  part: 

"  In  some  cases,  a  sudden  and  irregular  action  of  the  bloodvessels 
of  a  nerve  may  cause  tic  douloureux,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  increased 
and  irregular  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  choroid  coat  produces  dizziness: 
that  the  bloodvessels  have  a  principal  share  in  the  production  of  pain 
in  some  cases,  may  be  inferrwi  from  their  increased  size  in  nerves  that 
have  long  been  thus  affected.  In  the  musculo- cutaneous  nerve,  Mr. 
Hunter  was  obliged  to  use  a  ligature  to  stop  the  hfiemorrhage,  which 
could  never  have  been  necessary  in  a  sound  nerve.  In  another  case,  the 
peroneal  nerve  bled  very  profusely,  and  the  portion  removed  was  much 
redder  than  a  sound  nerve." 

"  If  the  nerve  in  tic  douloureux  be  affected  by  its  bloodvessels,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  retina  is  by  the  choroid  coat  in  dizziness,  tic 
douloureux  ought  to  arise  from  a  too  plethoric  state  of  the  body,  as  well 
as  from  a  debilitated  one;  and  this  in  fact  is  the  case.     It  may  appear 
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Btmnge,  that  a  csompliunt  uf  this  sort  isliould  be  produced  by  two  sni 
oppoflito  states  of  the  IkmIv^  and  tliat  it  sliould  continue  longer  in  a 
debilitjited  person  than  a  pk'tboric  one:  but  when  the  body  is  strong, 
the  nervous  system  is  not  irrit4ible:  slight  occurrences  do  not  easily 
affect  it,  so  08  to  prinhice  any  disturbance  in  the  sanguiferous  system: 
whilst,  on  the  coutrar}^  in  the  atonic  state  of  the  body,  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  are  generally  very  irrit^ible,  and  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  easily  hurried;  and  this  au»oe[)tibiiity  tends  to  increase  the  irritability 
of  the  brain  and  nerves,  by  causing  the  blood  to  flow  to  them  at 
irregular  times. 

*^  Although  the  irritation  of  the  nerve  be  the  cause  of  the  mcreaeed 
action  of  the  bloodvessels,  yet  this  may  tend  to  increase  or  keep  up 
the  irritation  of  the  nerve,  and  even  to  continue  the  local  disetise  after 
the  cause  has  ceased  to  exist.** 

We  have  aclvanced  thus  much  to  assert,  with  more  tlmn  our  own 
authority,  the  equal  importance  of  the  vascular  and  ner\'ous  systems 
qu<jad  their  influence  on  health  and  disease j  and  to  strengthen  our  point 
have  quoted  an  author,  whose  very  province  ia  the  physiology  and 
pathtjlogy  of  nerve. 

Br.Lefevre  affirms,  very  truly,  that  the  division  of  two  small  cords  will 
atop  respiration:  so  let  the  coats  of  a  minute  capillary  be  torn,  and  life 
ia  gone  in  an  instant  So,  if  Sir  George  adduce  that  species  of  suddett 
death,  NervenscMag,  which  is  marked,  he  allows,  by  "  considerable 
turge^cencc  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain" — we  may  refer  to  apoplexy  as 
its  prototype.  FxlravaseUion  is  not  essential  to  apoplexy.  If  vitality 
itself  depend  on  due  innervation,  to  Insure  this  there  must  be  a  due  snpply 
of  blood  to  the  nerve. 

We  do  not,  however,  offer  an  apology  for  thus  implicating  the 
blood  in  the  production  of  disejise — of  course,  wo  need  none  for  its 
physiological  quality^ — this  would  imply  t%fattlt  in  our  organic  creation. 
If  tlierc  must  be  apology,  ours  will  rather  be  for  freely  commenting  on 
the  work  of  a  learnetl  author,  who  has  ceased  to  bo  agitated  by  brain 
<ir  heart,  having  |>as8ed  t'O  that  state  in  which  there  is  beiug  without  the 
miuenoe  of  nerve  or  blood. 

The  discursive  nature  of  Sir  George  Lefevre's  book  is  somewhat 
puzzling ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  farrago  in  one  sense,  and  an  unhappy  example 
of  that  mercAotile  spirit  for  the  manufacture  of  a  book,  by  adding  make- 
weights at  the  eutl,  quite  irrelevant  to  the  title-page.  We  all  remember 
the  successful  scheme  for  selling  oflf  an  edition  of  **Drelincourt  on  Death,** 
by  tacking  on  the  imposture  of  Mrs.  VcaFs  Ghost,  as  a  sort  of  apj>endix, 
just  as  a  lady's  letter  contains  the  cream  of  the  correspondence  in  the 
postscript. 

In  our  comments  on  this  book  (in  which  we  bad  hope<i  for  thtMt 
redeeming  quality),  we  niust  proceed,  with  a  sort  of  running  fire,  not 
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oonfining  oaradyes  to  a  regular  critique,  but  taking  np  Sir  George 
Lefevre's  points-— L  e.,  sach  points  as  touch  the  wording  of  the  title-page, 
just  as  it  may  suit  us. 

There  has  been  much  critical  ink  shed  in  the  cavil,  whether  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  be  in  the  blood  or  in  the  nerve;  but  we  have  not  yet  de- 
monstrated the  physiology  of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver — 'Hhe  blood  is  the 
life  thereof** — unless  we  adduce  the  n^ative  assumption,  from  the  expe. 
riments  of  Wilson  Fhilip  and  Legallois,  to  prove  that  life  may  exist 
without  a  nerve,  by  arresting  the  process  of  one  of  its  functions, 
digestion — by  the  division  of  the  eighth  pair,  and  renewing  it  by  the 
influence  of  galvanism. 

If,  however,  we  lean  to  the  contrasted  hypotheses  of  Abemethy  and 
Lawrence,  we  might,  from  different  conclusions,  decide  that  the  vital 
principle  does  not  exist  in  either. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  bloodless  muscle  wiU  contract  under 
the  influence  of  galvanism;  but  this  is  but  the  evidence  of  a  lingering 
sdntillula  of  that  irritability  imparted  during  life,  by  the  combined 
agency  of  nerve  and  blood,  to  the  stomach,  which  ceases  to  digest  if  the 
eighth  pair  be  divided.  Gkdvanism  will  renew  the  function;  but  mere 
innervation  would  not  effect  this — ^it  is  by  the  secretion  of  an  acid  from 
the  blood,  the  secondary  process.  So  {^  in  suspended  animation,  scarlet 
blood  can  be  introduced,  by  any  mode,  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
vitality  may  be  restored.  The  heart  obeys  its  stimulus,  and  obeys  it 
equally  as  if  the  galvanic  aura  be  transmitted  through  it. 

Now,  without  presuming  to  decide  that  the  principle  of  life  is  equally 
dependent  on  nerve  and  blood,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  their  influ- 
ence on  health  and  disease  is  combined  and  mutual.  There  is,  more- 
over, some  specific  quality  in  the  blood  of  different  classes  of  living 
beings;  the  herbivora  will  not  be  sustained  by  the  blood  of  the  cami- 
vora;  nor  can  man  be  revived  by  the  transfusion  of  the  blood  of  a 
brute. 

Now,  in  syncope  from  h»morrliage.  Sir  Qeorge  Lefevre  says  the  brain 
is  deprived  of  its  nervous  energy;  but  the  nerve  itself  is  exhausted — 
how  f  by  the  luemorrhage :  its  blood  is  withdrawn,  so  both  systems  are 
in  a  fix — at  a  ''dead  lock,"  as  Sheridan  has  it.  In  one  sentence :  blood  does 
not  stimulate  nerve,  and  nerve,  in  revenge,  stops  the  current  of  blood. 
So  there  is  this  mutual  dependence  in  physiology:  if  the  gland  will  not 
secrete  without  its  due  innervation — so,  first,  the  nervous  energy  must 
be  imparted — ^we  will  presume  to  write,  the  nervous  fluid  must  be 
secreted  from  the  blood. 

We  cannot  demonstrate  at  what  period  of  evolution  vitality  is  im- 
parted to  newly-formed  tissue;  whether  the  first  molecule  set  in  action 
be  nerve  or  vessel:  but  the  last  ac<  of  life  is  haemal — the  coagulation  of 
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the  blood.  And  we  even  infer  the  importance  of  the  circoktion  n 
fcetal  development  from  the  fact,  that  the  primal  deposit  of  nemiiiei 
the  cardiac  ganglia. 

The  quality  which  we  term  idiosyncrasy — ^that  peculiar  suaceptibiErr 
to  imitreflsion,  or  tendency  to  change,  which  we  term  constitnticA- 
may  superficially  l>e  referred  to  the  condition  or  state  of  nerve.  Br 
the  power  of  resistance  to  disease  is  a  combination  of  nervons  and  ^u- 
cular  energy.  It  is  true,  we  have  many  very  interesting  recitals  of  tk 
power  of  mind  in  fortifying  the  body — such  is  the  prophylaxis  of  coo- 
rage.  The  story  of  the  Governor  of  Marseilles — ^his  immumty  dnxiif 
the  raging  of  the  plague  in  that  city,  while  his  timorous  soldiers  aak 
under  the  pestilence,  is  too  hackneyed  a  tale  to  need  repetition. 

But  the  essence — the  proximate  cause — is  it  not  vigorous  circolatioil 
At  any  rate,  whatever  induces  a  free  and  healthy  circulation  of  oxyga- 
ized  bloo<l,  as  exercise,  previous  to  the  exposure  to  infection,  may  cb- 
tirely  ward  off  the  evil.  By  analogy  we  know,  while  we  are  riding  ow 
the  Pontine  Marshes,  how  essential  it  is,  not  only  to  close  the  ctiri^ 
windows,  but  to  keep  the  body  and  the  mind  awake,  for  if  we  sleep  n 
catch  an  ague.  And  why  ?  During  the  slumber,  the  circulatioa  ht- 
comes  slower,  and  the  power  of  resistance  is  weakened.  So,  if  tw9 
persons — ^the  one  vigorous,  the  other  languid — are  exposed,  the  ck 
may  escape — the  other  is  almost  certainly  affected. 

So,  the  higher  the  nervous  energy,  or  the  more  vigorous  the  dm- 
lation,  the  greater  the  power  of  the  vital  tissues  to  resist  putre&cticiL 
If  the  body  be  dead,  deprived  of  both  these  actions,  we  know  it  ii 
speedily  decomposed. 

Hope  will  preserve  the  energy  of  the  body  under  the  most  depreanog 
physical  influences — ^the  most  laborious  exertions.  Hope,  however,  ii 
not  only  felt  sensibly  in  the  heart,  but  it  almost  ensures  a  yigorons  CI^ 
culation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  known  how  the  circulation  of  tiic 
soldier  is  affected  so  soon  as  an  army  commences  an  inglorious  retreit; 
the  pulse  becomes  irritable — languid ;  the  respiration  slower,  and  iiR* 
gnlar — the  apathy,  or  asthenia  of  disappointment.  In  the  benignant 
influence  of  hope  and  buoyant  spirits  on  the  blood,  consist  the  most 
magical  effects  of  change  of  air.  To  a  certain  degree,  even  a  series  of 
deep  sighs  will  effect  a  similar  change.  On  a  full  inspiration,  a  fludi  or 
glow  steals  over  the  frame ;  we  feel  happier,  and  healthier  thoughts  are 
usually  the  consequence. 

It  is  in  the  stimulus  of  confidence  and  faitli  that  the  influence  of 
Mesmerism — ^thc  virtues  of  the  amulet  or  charm,  and  the  miracles  of 
Hohenlohe,  consist.  We  know  a  gentleman  who  is  always  relieved  of 
subacute  tonsillitis,  by  wearing  a  skein  of  black  thread  around  his  nedc: 
is  the  virtue  in  the  thread  or  in  the  jjatient's  fiuth.     Thus,  even  without 
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%  dhrine  miracle,  we  may  be  assured  that  faith  may  often  make  us 
whole.  To  this  influence  is  also  allied  the  stinmlus  of  necessity :  there 
m  a  report  of  the  extreme  Cacility  with  which  a  body  of  soldiers 
stormed  a  fort;  but  when  they  were  subseciuently  commanded  to 
repeat  the  attack,  dunng  a  sham  fight,  not  one  could  succeed  in  mount- 
ing the  breach. 

We  follow  Sir  George  Lefevre  in  his  glances  at  the  influence  of  the 
!  in  paralysis,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  our  belief  that,  when 
I  state  of  defect  is  induced  by  pressure  on,  or  division  of,  a  nerve,  it 
more  speedily  suflers  in  its  evolution  of  caloric,  the  animal  heat  rapidly 
rinking  below  94°  of  Fahrenheit — the  degree  of  temperature  in  health. 
We  will  not  pause  to  discuss  the  point  of  diflerence  between  Dr.  El- 
liotson  and  Sir  George  Lefevre,  as  to  this  evolution  being  a  chemical  or 
a  yital  action,  but  at  once  refer  to  congestion  as  a  very  common  source 
of  paralysis,  its  termination  being,  if  unchecked,  the  loss  of  vitality — 
gangrene.  And  what  is  the  remedy) — not  the  galvanic  aura,  but  friction, 
to  restore  circulation.  This  is  so  well  known  in  Boreal  climates,  that  a 
■txanger  will  very  unceremoniously  rub  the  nose  of  another,  whom  he 
oamially  meets,  with  snow  (as  in  the  instance  alluded  to  of  the  i)ostilion 
of  St  Petersbuig),  his  only  apology  being  the  salvation  of  that  impor- 
tant feature  in  his  patient^s  physiognomy.  We  will,  to  strengthen  this 
point,  quote  a  few  words  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall: 

"  There  is,  indeed,  a  marvellous  connexion  between  the  nervous  and 
▼aacnlar  systems  throughout  the  animal  frame.  Too  great  action  in  the 
minute  arteries,  congestion  in  the  veins,  an  ausemious  state  of  the  vas- 
cular system  of  the  enccphalon,  alike  induce  morbidly-exalted  and 
impaired  conditions  of  the  mental  and  cerebral  fuuctiuus:  ^ix^ctra, 
delirium,  insomnia;  amaurosis,  stupor,  coma;  >iolent  voluntary'  actions, 
or  paralysis  of  the  voluntary  motions,  &cJ" — diseases  and  Derangements 
qfthe  Nervous  System. 

To  cany  on  his  eulogy  of  nerve,  Sir  George  Lefevre  conmients  on  the 
paramount  protection  of  the  cranium;  but  there  is  equal  preser\'ation 
of  the  heart  from  conunon  injury,  the  elastic  sides  of  the  thoracic 
cavity  being  as  completely  preser\'ative  as  the  unyielding  cranium.  We 
do  not  admire  these  maudlin  eulogies  of  <yiie  of  God  s  works  above  an- 
other. Eveiy  atom  of  creation  indicates  the  perfection  of  design  in  the 
Creator.  It  did  not  need  the  bequest  of  the  eccentric  Earl,  of  £10,000, 
to  prove  this ;  although  we  confess  a  very  fair  apology  is  oficred,  in  the 
acknowledged  excellence  of  the  Bridgcwater  Treatises. 

One  of  our  most  interesting  subjects  is  the  remote  influence  of  moral 
causes  on  corporeal  functions.  The  cflects  of  emotion  are  daily  wit. 
nessed,  but  are  not  sufliciently  studied.  Some  of  these  are  strictly 
nervous  influences,  and  they  are  too  rajud  for  us  to  believe  that  the  cir- 
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culation  has  had  time  ))u1pabty  ta  change  its  state*  AJter  mohiU^ 
ever,  thi^  change  tmll  ensue;  for  not  even  a  thought,  we  Iwilieve,  ji 
through  the  brain  without  action,  and  a  relative  change  iu  tlie  condition 
of  tisgue^  An  abstract  passive  influence  is  a  paradox ;  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  mere  metrtphysical  pathology*. 

Even  a  very  remote  nerve  may  be  influenced  by  local  initation, 
without  any  evidence  of  this  in  the  nervous  tract  which  is  traversed ; 
JQst  as  the  electric  fluid  may  pass  unperceived  or  unfelt  through  a  wire 
and  evince  its  power  by  tlie  discharge  of  the  jar.  If  we  merely  touch 
ourselves  in  one  part,  we  frec|ueutly  feel  a  sensation,  |>erhap3,  iu  the 
most  distant  jmiiit  of  the  body.  And  here  Sir  George  Lefevre  lias 
overshot,  we  think,  our  own  mark,  iu  observing  that  **  we  c^mot 
get  to  an  indi^'itlual  nerve  but  through  the  circulation," 

There  are  *jtill  more  impressive  phenomena  that  very  beautifully 
illustrate  the  remote  influence  of  nerve  in  the  potency  of  volition. 
The  power  of  fixing  the  thought,  or  concent  rat  big  the  will,  is  some- 
times intense — -we  may  almost  term  it  miraculous-  Thus  Colonel 
Townsend  j>08seased  the  wondrous  faculty  of  arresting  the  action  of  liis 
hearty  wliich  feut,  indeed,  at  length,  terminated  in  unintentional  suicide. 
Almost  equal  power  was  possessed  by  Coma,  as  we  learn  from  Valerius 
Maximus,  who  actually  committed  self-murder  by  the  unique  faculty 
he  displayed,  of  stopping  his  breatliing  by  the  effort  of  his  wilt 

We  have  seen  very  curious  instances  of  the  power  which  some 
possess,  of  influencing  function,  by  the  fixliig  of  attention  to  the 
point.  We  may,  indeed,  often  induce  the  bowels  to  act,  by  tliinking 
of  their  action  ;  as  we  may  alao  in  reference  to  the  emptying  of  the 
bladder  ;  and  this  especiidly  in  a  state  of  solitude.  If  the  mind  be 
distracted  with  the  avocations  of  business,  the  call  ceases,  even  if  it  haa 
ever  been  excited ;  the  disposition  not  recurring  until  the  usual  hour 
of  the  next  morning. 

During  anxiety,  and  while  the  circulation  of  blood  is  in  excess  on 
the  brain,  equally  by  profuse  sweating  and  the  drainhig  off"  of  the  fluids 
of  the  body,  the  bowels  become  apathetic  and  disobedient,  constipation 
thence  ensuing.  The  converse  of  this  :  there  are  states  of  the  circula- 
tion, those  associated  with  ]>leastira!ile  or  buo}'ant  thought  and  feeling, 
or  a  favourite  subject  of  study,  that  in  soiiic  almost  invariably  induce 
peristaltic  action.  It  is  the  free  circulation  of  oxygenized  blood  that 
sets  the  healthy  functions  a-going. 

In  illustration  of  this  we  may  adduce  the  following  feet:  the  con- 
templation of  a  map,  by  a  gentleman  ardently  attaclicd  to  the  study  of 
topography,  was  speedily  followed  by  intestinal  action,  espcciidly  if  the 
map  was  that  of  a  country  celebrated  for  beauty  or  local  interest. 
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In  illustration  of  the  effect  of  mental  anxiety,  or  concentration  of 
attention.  Dr.  Lefevre  tells  us  of  a  gentleman  who  was  forewarned  by 
a  homoeopathist  that  he  would  spit  blood  on  such  a  day  :  he  was  really 
affected  suddenly  with  h»moptysis.  But  was  this  more  than  coinci- 
dence, or,  at  most,  the  secret  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  from 
imparted  impduSy  so  often  referred  to  supernatural  agency?  If  one 
in  a  million  of  warnings  is  fulfilled,  of  course  it  is  vaunted  as  a 
prophecy.  «  We  mark,"  writes  Lord  Bacon,  "  what  we  hit,  not  what 
we  miss.** 

Some  of  the  inverted  organic  actions,  however,  are  in  some  persons 
very  suddenly  induced  by  intensity  of  thought  or  emotion.  A  gentle- 
man some  years  ago  consulted  us,  whose  stomach  was  instantly  exciteil 
to  eject  its  contents,  whenever,  on  adjourning  from  the  breakfast-table 
to  his  counting-house,  he  opened  a  letter  containing  disastrous  or  even 
merely  unfavourable  news. 

From  the  same  cause  engorgement  of  the  liver,  or  spasm  of  the 
biliary  ducts,  may  also  arise.  When  Murat,  while  he  was  in  Russia, 
received  bad  news  from  Naples,  he  was  very  quickly  affected  by  a  severe 
fit  of  jaundice. 

We  believe  that  in  many  of  these  emotioned  influences,  a  revulsion 
of  blood  to  the  heart  may  ensue — ^the  brain  being  ansemiated.  In 
sea-sickness,  moral  influence  may  be  brought  to  bear  with  much  advan- 
tage. If  the  mind  can  be  induced  to  indulge  in,  or  turn  to  thoughts 
of  a  happy  or  absorbing  nature,  the  convulsive  actions  of  the  stomach 
may  be  thwarted.  By  this  effort  blood  is  sent  in  due  quantity  to  the 
brain,  as  it  is  in  the  recumbent  posture.  We  ourselves  were  witness 
of  this  power  during  a  late  very  tempestuous  voyage  from  France.  In 
the  saloon  were  ten  gentlemen,  of  whom  eight  were  very  seriously 
indisposed.  One  of  those  who  escaped  kept  under  the  qualms,  which 
threatened  once  or  twice  to  gain  the  mastery  over  him,  by  concen- 
trating his  reflections  on  the  beautiful  works  of  art  he  had  been  deeply 
contemplating  the  day  before.  The  subject  of  sea-sickness  is  one  of 
more  than  conmion  interest,  but  we  must  waive  its  discussion  here — 
merely  observing,  that  it  might  well  be  classed  among  the  neuroses  of 
Cullen.  The  influence  of  thought  on  secretion  and  digestion  is  chiefly 
dependent  on  varied  degrees  of  anaemia :  in  that  organ  in  which  the 
paramount  action  is  then  going  on,  there  we  should  find  h}'peraeinia, 
whether  this  action  consist  in  increase  of  function,  or  physical 
excitement. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  especially 
where  sudden  death,  by  disease  or  violence,  has  occurred,  will  be  often 
seen  of  a  bright  or  a  deep  scarlet  hue — a  condition  which  Haller  and 
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other  pathologists  erroneously  believed  to  be  the  indication  of  inflam- 
matory action,  but  which  may,  indeed,  be  deemed  an  essential  state  for 
the  due  function  of  those  organs.  When,  however,  we  study  deeply, 
directly  after  feeding,  the  brain  is  the  organ  in  which  nervous  and 
vascular  action  is,  as  it  were,  concentrated.  Digestion  is  impeded,  not 
by  deep  thought,  meta^hydcaUy,  not  by  mere  enervation,  but  by  defect 
of  its  supply  of  blood.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  struggle  for  the 
blood  between  the  brain  and  the  stomach,  during  which  both  play 
badly.  Why  do  we  not  obey  nature  in  thisi — for  she  does  indeed 
indispose  us  for  study  after  a  meal,  but  if  we  will  force  or  oppose  her, 
we  must  take  the  consequences. 

Some  curious  allusions  are  made,  in  the  book  under  our  notice,  to 
the  influence  of  accident — as  concussion  of  the  brain,  for  instance— 
in  suddenly  changing  the  disposition.  As  one  may  be  reduced  to  a 
state  of  fatuity,  another  may  also,  by  some  wondrous  change  in  the 
circulation,  be  for  a  time  rendered  rational.  Something  of  this  we 
sometimes  witness  in  the  lighting  up  of  reason  just  before  dissolution. 
Among  others,  Dr.  Hancock  records  the  case  of  a  Quaker,  who  had 
been  long  a  drivelling  idiot :  shortly  before  he  died,  he  became  so 
perfectly  rational,  that  he  called  together  his  family,  and  bestowed  on 
them,  with  pathetic  solemnity,  his  parting  benediction.  This  illumina- 
tion of  the  mind,  this  transient  beam  of  reason,  is  finely  employed  by 
Mrs.  Opie,  in  her  tale  of  the  "  Father  and  Daughter." 

Aretaeus  accounts  for  this  by  asserting  that  "  The  system  has  thrown 
off  many  of  its  impurities,  and  the  soul,  left  naked,  is  free  to  exerdse 
such  energies  as  it  still  possessed." 

This  impurity  was  probably  some  morbid  state  or  oppression  of 
blood.  Thus,  timely  venesection  might  have  prevented  many  a  suicidal 
crime.  We  could  refer  to  more  cases  than  that  of  the  illustrious 
statesman,  who  had  rationaUt/  attempted  to  stanch  the  life-blood 
flowing  from  the  wound  he  had  inflicted  in  his  neck.  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  records  one  of  attempted  suicide,  in  which  the  flow  of  blood 
directly  changed  the  nature  of  thought — ^the  disposition,  as  Sir  Qeorge 
Lefevre  would  write.  The  observation  which  a  person  who  conunitted 
suicide  made  to  his  surgeon,  as  he  was  recovering  from  a  state  of 
syncope,  was  striking:  "  Had  you  bled  me  a  few  days  ago,  I  should 
not  have  done  this  act;  my  feelings  are  altered;  I  regard  suicide  with 
abhorrence."  An  analogous  case  is  recorded  in  the  late  work  of  Dr. 
C.  M.  Burnett. 

We  come  now,  somewhat  suddenly,  on  sleep  and  dreaming;  and  we 
xjonfess  our  disappointment  at  seeing  so  little  discussion  on  these  deeply 
interesting  phenomena ;  but  perhaps  so  wide  and  hackneyed  a  field  may 
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have  detorred  Sir  George  Lefevre,  who  might  think,  as  we  do,  that  a 
▼eiy  certain  mo<lc  of  inducing  sleep  in  ourselves,  would  be  to  i>eni8c 
the  m^Tiads  of  hypotheses,  and  hard  words  and  definitions,  contaimnl 
in  the  writings  of  psychologists.  Just  for  a  few  of  these  : — The  ox- 
hmnsted  irritability  of  Darwin,  the  diminished  afflux  of  bloo<l  of  Blunien- 
hach,  the  lack  of  animal  spirits  of  Haller,  the  cerebral  collapse  of  Culleii, 
eongestion  of  sinuses,  reflux  to  the  heart,  a  deposition  of  fresh  matter 
on  the  brain,  4rc.  &c  We  have  elsewhere  discussed  this  interesting 
subject,  so  beautifully  illustrative  of  the  mutual  influence  of  ner>'e  and 
Uood. 

In  quoting  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  case,  in  which  pressure  within  a  hole 
in  the  cranium,  made  by  the  trephine,  induced  sleep,  we  cannot  agree 
with  the  term.  The  state  thus  induced  was  that  of  coma,  a  disorder, 
which  sleep  u  not — it  is  tiie  remedy  for  disorder.  One  point  only  on 
this  subject  we  will  refer  to — the  power  of  slumber  in  quickly  altering 
the  sentiments  or  the  complexion  of  thought.  We  have  often  expe- 
rienced this  hi^py  influence  of  a  very  transient  slumber ;  and  Sir  Creorge 
Lefevre  knew  a  gentleman  who  was  often  di8tur1>ed  by  a  confusion  of 
ideas,  which  were  constantly  renovated  or  rectified  by  five  or  ten  minutes' 
sleep.  The  exaltation  of  one  sense,  when  vicarious  of  another  impaired 
or  lost,  may  almost  realise  the  clairvoyance  of  the  mesmenst.  Practice 
and  habit  may  do  much,  but  something  must  be  referreil  to  the  excess 
of  that  nervous  and  vascular  energy  once  expended  on  the  lost  sense 
being  superadded  to  the  substitute. 

The  exquisite  acuteness  of  touch  in  Professor  Sanderson,  of  Dr.  Black- 
lock,  and  Miss  M'Avoy  (written  Macaulay  by  Sir  George  Lefevre),  arc 
well  known.  In  Laura  Bridgman,  of  Boston,  the  whole  faculty  of  per- 
eqiticn  was  concentrated  in  touch.  In  some  rare  instances,  conversation 
has  been  kept  up  by  tracing  letters  on  the  clothes  of  the  back,  or  on  one 
aide  of  the  face,  or  by  a  whisper  slightly  breathed  on  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  of  a  deaf  woman.  In  Casfmr  Hauser,  in  whom  there  was  very 
sligfat  working  of  intellect  to  carry  off"  power,  the  sense  of  touch  was 
intensely  acute.  How  for  Sir  George  Lefevre  is  correct  in  referring  to 
stricture  of  the  intestines,  in  two  ladies,  extreme  exaltation  of  the  senses 
of  vision  and  hearing,  we  will  not  presume  to  determine. 

Our  author  next  refers  to  a  curious  case,  in  which  a  con^dsive  malady 
so  changed  the  integrity  of  vision,  that  red  and  yellow  things  appeared 
green.  In  some  this  faulty  discrimination  of  colour,  if  so  it  be,  is  7ia- 
iwral  and  permanent.  This  arises  from  the  different  power,  in  different 
primitive  colours,  of  the  ray  of  light,  of  refrangibility,  on  which  depends 
the  interesting  optical  law  of  accidental  or  complementary  colour,  whether 
this  be  referred  to  the  optical  apparatus  or  nerve  of  the  eye.     If  the 
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eye  be  Btrained  on  a  red  colour,  it  bwomes  at  length  ingen&ible  to  it, 
percehinff  only  tbe  yellow  and  blue  ray«,  the  blending  of  wliich  is  greca. 
This  is  easily  illnstrttted  by  a  red  wafer  in  a  bright  light. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  among  the  nervoua  diseases  of  the  eye,  is 
"  muscie  volitantes,"  whether  this  proceed  from  systemic  ftensibiUty  or 
oTcr-ejtertion  of  the  sense.  The  spectra  are  not,  however,  always  de- 
pending on  mere  nervous  cAUsea — sometimes  on  vaaeular  turgescence. 
The  one  will  be  often  relieved  very  quickly  by  a  glaaa  of  mne,  the  other 
will  require  depletion,  We  have  at  present  under  our  care  a  gentleuiau 
whose  aspect  is  the  picture  of  health,  but  myriads  of  these  black  floata 
are  constantly  before  his  eyes.  We  refer  this  disorder  to  his  abnost 
incessant  employment,  during  one  season,  in  looking  up  to  the  beada 
of  forest  trees  for  the  puqa^se  of  valuation-  Depletion  ia  alwai/a  fol- 
lowed by  relief;  as  yet,  however,  this  relief  has  been  merely  iranment 

Of  the  antiimthies  of  smell  and  tJ^ste  we  have  known  very  curious  in- 
gtances.  The  olfactory  nerves  may  become  so  acutely  sensitive  a^  to 
be  opjiressed  hy  even  grateful  odours,  so  that  Pope  scarcely  ejuiggcratca 
in  his  bnci*— 

"  Aod  quick  efflavia  darting  to  the  bniai 
Die  of  a  rose,  in  aromatic  pain.** 

Tl^e  smell  of  strawlierries,  cheese,  and  malt  liquors,  is  to  some  pcrsol 
BO  nauseous,  that  we  have  known  a  geutk*man  of  great  energy  on  the 
verge  of  syncope  during  an  attenifit  only  to  taste  the  beverage  from  one 
of  Barclays  inimense  vessels^  which  others  were  eulogizing  as  the  drink 
of  the  gods. 

The  Schneiderian  membrane  in  some  persons  is  endowed  with  peculiar 
Bensitiveness  to  the  vegetable  odours.  To  this  may  chiefly  be  referrtnl 
the  disorder  termed  hay  fevcii  but  which  ia  sometimes  induced  by  the 
aroma  of  other  flowers,  as  those  of  the  blackthorn,  kc. 

The  pervcrnions  of  taste  are  sometimes  very  curious.  We  are  Informed 
of  an  old  lady  whose  taste  was  saline,  ao  that  she  did  not  reqttiJ^  salt 
to  her  animal  fwnl. 

Reganling  the  aid  afforded  by  the  noae  to  the  palate,  Sir  George 
Lefevrc  writes,  that  we  can  taste  but  not  Jlavmir  without  our  gmell  ; 
8o  we  hold  a  child  s  nose  when  we  give  it  ph}  sic.  But  the  palate  and 
nose  are  not  always  so  discriminative ;  the  eye  is  sometimes  called  m 
aid.  It  has  been  often  proved  that  mutton  and  beef  roasted  cannot 
be  certainly  distinguished  if  the  eyes  l)e  shut. 

The  morbid  eccentricities  of  touch  or  filling  are  among  the  moet 
painful  maladies  of  the  neuroses.  They  are  eminently  characteristic  of 
hyataria.  A  lady,  who  was  for  several  years  under  our  care  for  pfithisia, 
was  oocsastonally  affected  with  intense  hyperesthesia  of  the  akin.     Dur 
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ing  tliis  state,  a  feather  dropped  on  the  abdomen'would'ineianfl^'pro- 
dace  sach  intense  agony   as   to  draw  forth   a  shrill  and  pl-bl^nged 


In  some  women,  the  uterine  sympathies  during  gei^tion  will  induce 
a  state  of  hypersrathesia  or  pruritus,  that  may  hanish  sleep  for  several 
nights.  A  lady,  on  whose  case  we  were  consulted,  in  Sussex, 
thus  tortured,  nor  was  she  entirely  relieved  of  the  malady  until  her 
dbild  was  bom.  The  urine  in  this  case  was  albuminous;  it  is  often 
to  during  parturition,  without  eliciting  any  complaint;  but  the  liquor 
potassse  and  digitalis  seemed  to  produce  so  much  amelioration,  that  I 
liATe  been  induced  to  think  that  the  kidneys  are  often  a  sort  of  go- 
between  ;  at  least,  they  and  the  skin  arc  constantly  vicarious. 

Among  the  local  hysterical  affections,  as  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  terms 
them,  one  of  the  most  frequent  is  acute  pain  in  the  knee-joint.  Indeed, 
kihe  affection  is  marked  by  almost  every  sign  of  structural  disease,  save 
that  it  is  more  diffused.  Yet  this  is  tnic  neuralgia;  and  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  concludes  his  sentence  thus  : — ''  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that 
among  the  higher  classes  of  society,  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  female 
patients,  who  are  commonly  supposed  to  labour  under  dincases  of  the 
joints,  labour  under  hysteria,  and  nothing  else.** 

On  the  importance  of  the  integrity  of  the  cutaneous  tissue,  as  a  pro- 
phylactic against  disorders.  Sir  George  Lefevre  lays  much  stress,  and 
▼cry  justly  sa  The  bath  and  flesh-brush,  resorted  to  with  judgment, 
would  ward  off  many  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  The  permanent 
benefit  is  firom  combined  action,  more  probably  tliat  of  inducing  free 
transpiration,  and  restoring  or  conserving  the  healthy  physiological 
quality  of  the  depurative  process,  as  well  as  that  of  reaction  and  counter- 
action. There  ia  one  curious  fact  in  reference  to  sensation — the  com- 
parison of  one  portion  of  the  cutaneous  surface  with  another.  There  is 
•  sort  <^  jealousy  of  the  flesh-brush  {risum  teneatis  amici?),  proving 
t>oth  its  pleasurable  and  salutary  influence.  We  shall  find,  although 
there  has  previously  been  no  uneasiness  in  the  skin,  that  when  one 
portion  of  the  surface  has  been  well  rubl)ed,  that  which  ha^  iwt  di- 
lecUy  Uche$i  and  remains  uneasy  till  it  also  be  rublxxl.  The  disturli- 
ance  of  electric  ptoperty,  on  which  this  probably  dqyends,  would  fonn, 
daewhere,  an  interesting  topic 

Kr  Qeorge  Lefevre  tells  a  very  odd  story  of  what  he  would  term,  we 
suppose,  arUiipaihetic  neuralgia,  A  neuralgic  lover  became  so  absolutely 
^flgnsted  with  the  mere  touch  of  the  hand  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  was 
betrothed,  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  take  her  hand  in  his. 
This,  however,  is  too  quaint  a  tale  to  fall  under  the  category  of  depraved 
i;  it  is  nothing  less  than  monomania,  closely  allied,  i>erliap8,  to 
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thnt  dt range  infatuation,  by  which  the  most  devoted  attachment  is  nt 
veiiM  'into'  tfaie  deepest  hatred ;  an  iUiuion  firequentlj  witnessed  in  at 
•  sif ive  young  girls,  in  regard  to  their  once  dearly  beloved  parents,  td. 
wc  inay  add  those  mysterious  cases  of  child  murder,  in  whidi  the  ink- 
ticide  has  ever  expressed  the  most  ardent  devotion  to  the  child. 

The  neuroses  of  the  vocal  organs  combine  some  of  the  most  duticih 
ing  though  common  maladies,  especially  in  young  females. 

We  liavc  seen  cases  of  complete  loss  of  voice  of  many  days'  dnnddi 
from  the  mere  disturbance  of  innervation,  coming  on  suddenly,  aii 
without  the  slightest  structural  disease. 

To  one  young  nmrried  lady  we  were  more  than  once  sammoned,  vk 
in  a  moment  hst  fier  voice,  being  scarcely  able  to  express  her  meuiig 
in  the  h^west  whisper.  It  was  at  the  hour  of  midnight  that  we  vat 
usually  called  to  this  lady;  and  from  this,  as  well  as  firom  the  an^ttmam 
which  were  made  to  us,  we  confidently  refer  the  loss  of  Toice  to  semi 
symimthies. 

Tlio  diffidence  which  sensitive  girls  experience  in  singing  in  pobGcii 
closely  allied  to  this  aphonia.  We  knew  one  young  lady,  espedaIly,viiQ, 
in  private  or  by  herself,  sang  with  perfect  science  and  melody;  botie 
fore  comiHiny,  her  voice  became  hoarse  and  discordant,  or  sometiDfi 
scarcely  audible. 

It  is  so,  often,  with  the  young  orator— one  who  might  have  prqwu 
and  learned  by  heart,  in  his  study,  the  most  elaborate  address;  bnt^Io! 
when  he  rises  in  the  senate  to  repeat  it,  he  can  get  no  farther  than — ^"Mt 
Speaker,  I  am  truly  sensible — 'hem! — ^ha ! — ^  and  there  he  s(op8.^Yai 
faucibus  hsesit ! 

Now  if  these  unhappy  actors  could  but  think  only  of  the  sabjeot  of 
their  efforts,  and  become  absorbed  in  the  sentimevUy  the  impedimat 
would  not  occur.    This  concentration  or  abstraction,  call  it  what  wewiQ, 
is  the  secret  of  those  almost  supernatural  exhibitions  of  mesmeriHi 
girls.     Mr.  Headland  related  to  us  the  case  of  a  girl,  which  be  mi 
many  others  witnessed,  in  whom  there  was  induced,  by  mesmeric  puw, 
such  an  exaltation  of  power,  such  an  intensity  of  melody  in  the  ytkt 
that  her  singing  both  astonished  and  delighted  her  audience— she  henelf 
being  unconscious  of  her  exalted  energies.     The  intensity  of  this  qualitf 
IS  that  high  qualification  for  stage  acting — ahandontnenL     No  one  cooU 
look  on  the  gifted,  though  unhappy  Malibran,  during  her  exquisite  mom 
in  the  "  Sonnambula,**  without  a  sentiment  almost  amounting  to  adort- 
tion.     Her  power  of  fascination  consist^  in  this  abandonment,  by  whidi 
she  was  enabled  to  concentrate  her  whole  mind  and  heart  on  the  charutcr 
she  was  dq)icting. 

In  this  category  may  be  ])laced  many  of  those  cases  of  hesitation,  or 
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E.  flhunmeriiig,  which  have  heen  so  unmercifully  maltreated  by  surgical 
s^cntioiis. 

In  many  of  those  impediments,  as  they  are  termed^  had  the  patient  been 
M  induced,  by  judicious  precept  and  management,  to  concentrate  the  will — 

2  to  vocalise  the  breath— the  spasmodic  striction  or  apathy  of  the  glottis 

3  might  have  been  overcome,  and  perfect  articulation  in  the  end  insured, 
^  if  patience  supported  the  efforts  long  enough.  In  this  consists  the 
.J  Mcret  of  singing  stammerers ;  for  it  is  known,  though  not  often  wider- 
BB  tioodj  that  those  who  stammer  in  their  speech  are  enabled  to  sing  without 

the  sli^test  hesitation. 
^g      Mr.  Bishop  has  very  scientifically  elucidated  this  interesting  point,  in 
^2  hb  pi4)er  in  the  last  Number  of  the  "Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society 

,  of  London." 
^       It  is  probable  that  the  remote  cause  of  nervous  disorder  is  the  dis- 
,  torbance  of  that  beautiful  balance  which  a  healthy  system  displays.    AH 
circumstanoes  which  derange  the  circulation  will  do  this ;  and  therefore 
J     we  have  a  chapter  on  the  In/luence  of  Blood  on  Nerve. 

In  the  pathology  of  the  neuroses  wc  daily  observe  this  influence.  A 
plethoric  state  of  the  ophthalmic  vessels  induces  iutolerantia  lucis ;  while 
eyes  which  become  weak  from  overstraining,  are  usually  bloodshot  from 
congestion. 

Thes^  and  similar  facts,  bear  Sir  George  Lefevre  out  in  his  censure  of 
the  treatment  of  all  nervous  disorders  by  stimulants  and  antispasmodics, 
and  in  the  wide  folly  of  generalization  in  what  are  termed  nervous  dis- 
ordenk 

In  some  persons  a  periodicity  of  ailment  is  often  observed.  A 
paroxysm  will  come  on  at  a  certain  hour.  But  this  is  not  so  much 
from  a  periodical  law  of  nature,  as  from  peculiar  condition  or  em- 
ployment. 

In  a  languid  circulation^  the  gray,  cold  dawn  will  often  induce  depres- 
rion,  especially  if  the  weak  or  weary  one  contemplates  difHculties  or  labour 
in  his  diurnal  duties.  We  are  told  by  travellers,  that  this  is  sometimes 
a  national  trait ;  in  some  boreal  regions  the  natives  are  morose  and  de- 
■p<m^ng  in  the  morning,  but  become  gay  and  cheerful  when  the  day  is 
done.  The  naturally  nervous,  as  well  as  the  self-saonficing  debauchee, 
is  the  sUve  of  a  languid  or  congested  circulation  in  the  morning  ;  the 
latter  especially,  requiring  to  be  screwed  up,  like  Lord  Ogleby,  for  the 
day,  by  stimulants. 

The  blood  of  the  melancholy  requires  another  kind  of  stimulant — it 
must  be  set  in  motion  by  cheerful  intercourse  and  sympathising  society. 
Thus  in  the  morning,  when  the  darkness  and  solitude  of  night  have 
nourished  the  brooding  of  the  fiend,  all  is  sombre  and  gloomy,  but  the 
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mind  gradually  brightens  toward  eyening.  So  MacuUodi — "  Midm^ 
is  tlio  lioliday  of  the  nervous  patient;"  or  as  another  psychologist  k 
it — "  Iai  niiLs<|ueraded  des  nerfs." 

All  this  i)(»ints  to  the  potent  influence  of  the  circulation  on  the 
functiuns — thus  niliug  over  thought,  sentiment,  opinion,  feeling,  sod  a- 
I)ression,  with  most  desi)otic  sway.  Even  James  Boswell,  who,  tbwc 
uo  physiologist,  was  a  close  observer  of  mankind,  wrote,  fifty  yetnifsi 
— ''  TIic  truth  is,  tliat  we  judge  of  the  happiness  and  nuseiy  of  ft 
differently  at  different  times,  according  to  Uie  state  of  our  changcilik 
frame.  I  always  remember  a  remark  made  to  me  by  a  Turkish  ladT. 
etlucated  in  P'rance — *  Ma  foi,  monsieur,  notre  bonheur  depend  dek 
•fa^on  que  Jiotre  sang  circide.^^ 

Then  as  to  repletion — a  good  (?)  dinner  in  some  persons  prodoeai 
verj'  melancholy  train  of  nen'ous  symptoms.  That  which  makes  soae, 
who  are  endowed  with  the  dura  ilia  messorum,  (*  the  rigid  goU  i 
reapers/  as  Byron  translates  it,)  lodl,  makes  others  Ul,  The  paroxjaa! 
of  langii(»r,  dulness,  and  malaise  come  on  about  two  hours  after  tb 
metil,  when  digestion  should  commence.  But  the  integrity  of  the  nal 
laws  has  been  disturbed — ^the  gastric  acid  is,  in  relation  to  the  bulk  of 
ingesta,  in  defect  or  fails  in  its  duty:  the  mass  to  be  detruded  througk 
the  pylorus  is  not  the  pulpy  ch}Tne,  but  a  semi-solid;  then  ensues  i 
spasm  and  effete  action  of  the  contractile  coat  of  the  stomach,  and  henoe 
one  cause  of  the  distressing  gastrodynia. 

We  cannot  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  subject  of  yervmis  HeadoAi 
as  it  is  tenned  :  for,  we  believe  this  to  be  often  the  first  degree  of  tlttf 
state,  the  climax  of  which  may  be  insanity.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be 
too  jealous  of  mal-du-tete,  or  any  uneasiness  about  the  head,  although  it 
is  often  so  totally  disregarded. 

Now,  from  excess  of  study,  congestion  is  certain  sooner  or  later,  for 
what  is  termed  cerebral  exhaustion,  is  but  another  name  for  veno® 
remoni,  or  congestion.  We  believe  there  is  no  mere  neuralgia  of  the 
cerebrum.  The  Creator  has  wisely  ordained  its  insensibility:  for  do  ¥« 
not  see  large  slices  and  masses  of  brain  taken  away  almost  with  painless 
impunity  ? 

It  is  true,  stimulants  often  relieve  this  state  of  congestion,  but  it  is 
sometimes  essential  to  abstract  blood;  and  the  system  being  relieved  (rf 
a  load,  the  patient  feels  sircmger  for  the  depletion. 

If,  during  violent  exercise,  we  do  not  perspire — if  reaction  do  not 
follow  cold-bathing,  headache  and  a  train  of  depressing  symptoms 
ensue. 

In  those  systems  which  may  1)C  termed  *'  used  up^  a  very  slight 
exertion  will  exhaust.     With  regard  to  tins  i)oiut.  Sir  George  Lefevre 
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aptly  writes :  "  Soott  exhausted  slowly  the  taper  of  life;  Byron 
1  out  quickly." 

In  some  of  our  melancholy  poets  this  exhaustion  was  very  strongly 
*>  •vmoed.  In  Cowper,  more  than  once,  it  induced  a  suicidal  propensity^ 
"^  wlndi  led  indeed  to  attempts  that  were  happily  not  successfuL 
^  In  CoUinSy  study  was  at  length  followed  by  almost  immediate  and 
*•  aatfwme  depression.  In  the  words  of  Samuel  Johnson,  who  knew  him 
■^  irall:  "A  few  minutes  exhausted  him,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  rest  upon 
<>  liie  couch,  till  a  short  cessation  restored  his  powers,  and  he  was  again 
vi!  aUe  to  talk  with  his  former  vigour.** 

*'  Bat  even  the  master-mind  of  Johnson  himself  was,  in  early  life, 
"  overwhelmed  with  a  horrible  hypochondria^  with  perpetual  irritation, 
91  fretfoInesB,  and  impatience;  and  with  a  dejection,  gloom,  and  despair, 
V  wbidi  made  existence  miseiy.  Subsequently,  he  told  Mr.  Paradise, 
I  tlud  he  was  sometimes  so  langiud  and  ineffident,  that  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  hour  upon  the  town-clock.^ 

It  is  probable,  that  a  little  self-control,  combined  with  judicious 
remedial  management,  might  thwart,  at  any  rate  mitigate,  many  of  these 
morlnd  influences.  The  regular  use  of  the  shower-bath  will  often 
impart  most  healthful  energy  to  the  brain:  and  a  change  of  study  will 
fireqnently  prove  salutary:  for  the  brain  needs  relief  from  its  monotony 
of  thought^  even  as  the  stomach  requires  an  occasional  change  both 
with  regard  to  diet  and  medicine.  Even  two  modes  of  violent  exercise 
may  reUeve  each  other.  In  our  early  days,  we  found  no  repose  so 
dfectually  dissipate  the  fatigue  of  dancing,  as  a  hard  gallop  after  the 
lioonds. 

In  iniermUteni  cephalalgia,  brow  ague,  as  it  is  termed,  Sir  George 
Lefevre  eulogises  the  use  of  arsenic  and  bark.  In  one  case,  cinchona  and 
gnaiacum  combined,  acted  as  a  specific 

When  these  distressing  maladies,  however,  affect  the  female,  the 
prominent  cause  b  usually  uterine  S3nnpathy.  In  these  cases,  Mistura 
ferri  oomposita  is  the  panacea. 

In  the  slight  headache,  heaviness,  or  obtusencss,  which  so  often  attends 
severe  study,  a  few  sighs  will  often  relieve:  for  the  essence  of  this  is 
congestion  from  suppressed  breathing,  by  which  the  blood  is  both  in  a 
state  of  remora  and  becomes  hypercarbonized. 

These  oppre^ve  states  deep  breathing  will  repeatedly  relieve  almost 
as  mudi  as  exercise,  for  the  salutary  effects  of  exercise  do  not,  of  course, 
depend  on  mere  progression,  the  swii^ng  of  legs  and  arms,  but  are  the 
consequences  of  efficient  circulation  in  insuring  the  healthy  changes  in  the 
Uood.  On  this  principle,  buoyant  thoughts  will  often  relieve  headache, 
as  sorely  as  mebncholy  broodings  produce  it:  and  this  is  not  a  mere 
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metaphyBical  or  mental  influence;  it  ib,  that  pleasure  or  happiness  in- 
duces fiill  pulmonary  exfiausion  and  free  circulation ;  sorrow,  on  the 
contrary,  suppressed  breathing  and  remora^ — lieuce  the  instinctive  act 
of  sighing  to  relieve. 

We  cannot,  however,  agree  with  Sir  George  Lefevre,  when  he 
asserts  there  is  little  difference  between  the  exhaustion  of  debauch 
and  that  of  study;  his  ex:pres8ion  i»,  "  Iwtli  are  reeling  frotu  intoxica- 
tion I"  This  ia  surely  rather  a  liceiitioua  fi^re  of  speech.  Study 
re^^ves  itBelf  in  repose,  and  we  usually  perfectly  recover.  There 
is  no  liver,  or  lung,  or  stomach  organically  and  pcrmaneutly  affe^ited. 
We  may  be  closer  to  the  mark  even  when  we  asBimilate  two  apparent 
contracts — excesses  of  drink  and  the  exhaustion  of  total  abstinence, 
Eegarding  the  moral  beauty  of  the  creed  of  Father  Matbew  who 
can  disbelieve  1  But  habit  may  so  induce  necessity,  that  the  very 
breath  of  life  will  depend  on  the  continuance  of  that  which  would  be 
otherwise  a  poison  and  a  sin.  In  the  case  of  a  very  rigid  member  of 
the  Wesleyan  sect,  teeUfkUismj  as  it  is  absurdly  called,  induced  ao  rapid 
an  emacitition  aud  debility,  that  we  found  it  essential  to  recommend  an 
instant  aduption  of  his  old  Imbits  to  save  his  life. 

We  know,  too,  the  absolute  neeeasityi  in  many  systemSj  of  adminit- 
tering  stimuli  during  our  treatment  of  severe  injury*.  Once  when  we 
were  taking  in  at  St.  Thomas's,  one  of  Barclay*H  draymen  was  admitted 
with  severe  compound  fracture  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  Observing  the 
prostration  and  systemic  shock,  approaching  to  collapse^  we  asked  the 
man  what  had  been  his  usual  daily  allowance  of  porter.  On  his  answer- 
ing from  eight  to  twelve  pots  per  ilay,  we  immediately  put  him  on 
apare  diet — six  quarts  of  stout,  which  probably  saved  his  life,  but  which 
would  liavc  nuule  very  short  work  in  the  destruction  of  a  water-bibber. 

Like  a  faitliful  disciple  of  Cullen,  Sir  George  Lefe^Te  places  CHOLEiU 
and  DiABETTES  among  the  neuroses.  But  in  the  one,  sjjasm  is  not  essen- 
tial ;  in  the  other,  aftection  of  the  nerves  may  be  called  rather  the  exciting 
cause  than  the  disorder  itself.  Even  in  Asiatic,  or,  as  Cullen  would 
term  it,  Indian  cholera,  we  have  seen  rice-water  motions  imiss  uncon- 
sciously and  without  cramp.  Even  the  adoption  of  the  terra  cholera 
f{»r  the  Indian  mahwly  is,  we  think,  a  grand  error,  as  it  so  widely  difFeiB 
from  the  English  disorder.  Perhaps  the  first  impression  of  the  maUria 
may  be  on  the  eighth  pair ;  but  if  there  l>e  a  disorder  in  which  the  con* 
dition  of  the  blood  is  a  point  of  deep  interest,  it  is  this  Asiatic  flux  ; 
— the  blood  ia  poisoned  and  broken  up,  the  serous  portion  mingled  with 
mucous  shreds  flowing  through  the  intestinal  cxhalcnts,  the  crasaamen- 
tum  clogging  up  the  vessels  in  the  form  of  a  black  pitchy  clot.  It  i8| 
in  fact,  as  we  termed  it  during  the  former  epidemic,  a  profiise  mUssimat 
diaplioreiiuf. 
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The  patient  dies,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  asphyxiated  collapse,  unless, 
if  reaction  take  place,  he  sinks  under  the  secondary  form  of  the  dis- 
order, typhoid  fever.  Sir  George  Lefevre  regards  fever  as  depending  on 
nenrous  lesion,  thus  agreeing  with  Billing  and  Copland,  and  differing 
with  Dr.  Stephens,  who  deemed  poisoned  hlood  the  essence  of  fever. 

It  is  argued  that  nervous  influence  is  the  onset  of  fever,  because 
patients  fed  when  the  fever  comes.  Now,  if  they  die  of  the  shock — if, 
as  Armstrong  used  to  say,  the  ccrnsi  morbi  dropped  the  patient — ^this 
was  not  fever,  its  phenomena  must  require  blood.  It  is  true  tliat  the 
Uood  drawn  very  early  in  fever  is  not  buffed ;  but  if  the  first  symp- 
tom be  a  shiver,  the  second  is  a  flush;  hence  Uiere  is  a  conflict,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  blood  over  the  nerve. 

B^;arding  the  cure  of  intermittents,  much  eulogy  is  passed  on  the 
exhibition  of  three  or  four  doses  of  calomel,  followed  up  by  ten  grain 
doses  of  sulphate  of  quinine  thrice  in  a  day. 

On  the  subject  of  atmospheric  influence  over  the  neuroses,  there  are 
varied  opinions.  The  notion  that  the  wind  blowing  from  certain  (quar- 
ters is  mihealthy  or  distressing,  has  often  been  the  subject  of  ridicule, 
even  in  the  enlightened  "  Si)ectator,'*  where  a  certain  mctlade  imaginaire 
was  cured  of  his  whim  by  the  nailing  of  the  vane  to  the  westerly  point. 
But  this  is  really  no  fledlacy.  There  is  a  quality  in  the  east  wind  that 
blows  over  the  cold  wet  lands  of  Holland,  which  is  anything  but  con- 
genial We  ourselves  have  often  felt  assured  of  the  prevalence  of  an 
east  wind,  ere  we  were  well  awake  in  the  morning,  from  a  pecidiar  sen- 
sation of  malaise.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  the  pain  in  a  com  portends 
rain.  An  electric  doud  passing  over  our  heads  will  sometimes  affect  us 
▼ery  suddenly.  While  we  were  in  Paris,  a  month  ago,  a  sudden  and 
violent  gust  of  wind  blew  the  gates  of  Notre  Dame  against  us,  exactly 
at  midday.  In  the  evening,  on  our  return  to  Versailles,  an  invalid 
relative,  whom  we  were  visiting,  told  us  he  had  not  been  so  well — that 
about  twelve  o'clock  his  symptoms  were  suddenly  aggravated.  Was  not 
the  disturbance  of  atmospheric  electricity  by  the  storm  the  source  of 
the  paroxysm! 

The  full  discussion  of  hysteria,  hydrophobia,  and  tetanus,  of  the  vc- 
sanisB^  and  of  demonomania — ^the  illusions  of  Tasso,  Benvcnuto  Cellini, 
Ac,  would  be  a  very  tempting  field ;  they  are  icar  c£ox>7v,  imaginary 
maladies,  nervous  disorders ;  but  our  limits  warn  us  to  forbear. 

Many  of  those  disorders  thus  termed,  however,  have  often,  we  believe, 
a  real,  a  physical  cause.  Still  there  is  many  a  Mr.  Aspen,  many  a  Lady 
Fandful,  who,  as  she  is  assured  she  looks  so  well  when  she  b  ill,  not 
only  aims  at  oonvindng  her  friends,  but,  in  the  end,  even  herself,  of  her 
real  indisposition. 

We  know  that  it  is  a  prevalent  fashion  among  the  aristocracy  to  aim 
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at  pallor  of  the  skin ;  and  we  fear  that  vulgar  health  is  too  often  chased 
awaj  by  the  excessiye  exhibition  of  calomel.  Thus  one  of  two  disorders 
is  ofben  induced — either  a  sort  of  cmcemiated  chlorosis,  or  a  reduction 
of  nervous  energy,  that  may  produce  not  only  real  disease,  but  a  morbid 
anxiety  to  be  supposed  to  suffer. 

We  do  not  feel  disposed  to  enter  on  the  therapeutics  of  the  neuroses, 
inasmuch  as  Sir  George  Lefevre's  book  refers  to  so  many  maladies  which 
cannot  be  blended  with  that  class.  We  must,  therefore,  waive  discus- 
sion on  the  superior  virtues  of  digitalis  mctcercUed  in  asther,  of  muriate 
of  ammonia  in  membranous  congestions,  of  Dr.  Mal&tti*s  aqiia  kmro 
cerasi  (prussic  acid  d/ravm  mild,  as  Sir  George  Lefevre  quaintly  terms 
it)  in  hysteria,  et  hoc  germs  orrme.  And  we  must  merely  hint  at  the 
potent  influence  of  emotion  of  the  mind  in  thwarting  medicinal  treat- 
ment; contenting  ourselves  with  a  quotation  on  the  subject  from  quaint 
old  Burton : — 

"  The  body  cannot  be  cured  till  the  mind  be  satisfied.  Socrates,  in 
Plato,  would  prescribe  no  physic  for  Charmides*  headache  till  first  he 
had  eased  his  troublesome  mind — body  and  soul  must  be  cured  together, 
as  head  and  eyes. 

"  CoBlam  non  carabifl  sine  toto  capite. 
Nee  capat  sine  toto  corpore, 
Nee  totam  corpus  sine  anim&." 

A  word  or  two,  however,  on  the  prophylaxis  of  nervous  maladies. 

The  nerves  are  valuable  servants,  but  they  are  desperate  and  despotic 
masters.  Let  them  once  get  the  whip-hand,  and  woe  betide  their  slave. 
Now,  have  we  not  an  apology  to  make  to  them  f  We  either  coax  and 
pet  and  indulge  them,  as  we  do  spoiled  children,  or  work  them  to  the 
utmost ;  and  then  we  wonder  that  their  evil  qualities  turn  the  tables 
on  ourselves,  and  render  us  slaves  to  the  tempter.  Now,  in  policy,  as 
in  argument,  it  is  ofben  wise  to  pit  one  of  our  antagonists  against 
another;  thus  the  brunt  of  the  action  is  drawn  off  from  ourselves.  So 
we  believe  we  might,  with  a  little  management,  sometimes  pit  one 
passion  against  another;  and  to  this  end  we  have,  for  the  amusement 
of  a  languid  hour,  formed  a  sort  of  Scale  of  Antagonizing  Emotions. 
But  our  limits  only  allow  us  a  parting  glance  at  those  excited  conditions 
of  the  mind  which  are  so  often  the  spring  of  nervous  maladies,  real 
and  imaginary,  that  is,  in  civilized  life ;  for,  in  the  nosology  of  the 
savage,  we  should  reject  some  of  the  adynamic  and  spasmi,  and  perhaps 
all  the  vesanise.     It  is  true  we  cannot  always 

**  Mmister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Piack  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  j" 

but,  by  a  little  self-denial,  nvens  scma,  to  a  degree  at  least,  may  be  pre- 
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2^,  nrrad  to  ns.  I^  in  the  effort^  even  self-interest  or  self-gratification  be 
^.  Mctifioed,  the  transient  tears  of  regret  will,  we  may  hope,  be  couse- 
^.  cntedy  and  turned  to  those  of  joy  and  thankfulness  when  the  struggle 

IB  over. 
^•,      Intense  impression  on  the  mind  is  a  subject  replete  with  interest. 
*  Tlie  illusions  so  often  induced  by  it  are  contrasted  in  their  influence 
,    over  the  sjrstem.     They  may  be  consolatory,  an  agreeable  and  happy 
-    deoeption,  and  should,  in  some  cases,  be  even  encouraged.     We  will 
.    i^Anoe  at  a  story  told  by  Kotzebue,  in  illustration.     It  is  of  a  young 
lady  whose    lover    died.      His    harp,   on   which    he    was   wont    to 
aeoompany  her,  hung  in  her  chamber.     After  a  period  of  melancholy 
and  grief,  she  touched  the  chords  of  her  instrument :  the  harp,  tuned 
in  aeoordanee,  responded.     Surprise  and  terror  were  at  first  the  con- 
aequenoes ;  but  these  now  yielded  to  a  romantic  melancholy,  with  a 
ooQviction  that  the  spirit  of  her  lover  swept  the  strings  of  the  harp. 
Her  music  became  her  only  consolation,  until  a  scientific  friend  ex- 
plained to  her  the  principle  of  phonic  harmonies.     From  that  moment 
the  illuaon  vanished,  and  she  drooped  and  died.     The  nursing  of  her 
illuaion  migfat  have  saved  her  life. 

In  other  cases  the  cure  of  severe  malady  may  be  effected  on  the 
principle  of  imparted  impetus  to  the  nervous  system.  This  is  the 
raiionale  of  the  cure  of  Miss  0*Connor  of  Chelmsford,  by  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  who  was  at  the  moment  in  Bamberg :  of  the  relief  of 
MisB  Faneourt,  and  of  other  curious  cases,  which  many  would  term 
miiaculoos. 

Bat  if  the  impression  he/ord>oding  of  misfortune,  of  course  it  should 
be  removed  if  possible.  We  could  cite  many  cases  of  those  unhappy 
prognostics,  both  from  dreams  and  the  prophecy  or  threat  of  the 
gipsy,  r^;arding  the  termination  of  operations  or  of  parturition. 
A  young  lady,  Mrs.  W.,  was  warned  by  an  offended  ^psy  to  beware 
of  her  first  confinement  Her  mind  brooded  over  the  prophecy,  and 
when  her  child  was  bom,  she  sunk  and  died,  from  no  other  probable 
eanse.     We  have  notes  before  us  of  many  other  cases. 

Now  the  brain  and  nervous  system  of  different  persons  possess  very 
varied  degrees  of  excitability,  constituting  the  endless  varieties  of  tem- 
perament and  disposition,  thus  modelling  the  character,  and  influencing 
the  actions  of  mankind.  These  varieties  depend  on  so  many  causes  and 
oonditions,  congenital,  hereditary,  and  casual — so  much  are  they  subject 
to  mutual  sympathy  and  reaction,  that  their  discussion  would  constitute 
a  complete  essay  on  the  passions.  We  can  here  only  offer  a  transient 
glimpse  of  the  influence  of  mind  on  body. 

The  first  emotion  which  influences  the  mind  of  a  child  directly  it 
begiuB  to  have  wishes  and  hopes,  and  the  consciousness  that  these  may 
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not  be  fulfille<l,  is  the  contrast  of  it«  previous  tranquillity  or  contm 
anxiety — a  combination,  therefore,  of  hope  and  fear;  yet  the  prepoi. 
(lorance,  from  the  nature  of  the  mind,  being  greatly  in  fiaTour  of  tki 
fornicr. 

Anxiety  is  prospective  sorrow,  its  subjects  various.  In  thst  irfcc 
may  be  termed  moral  anxiety,  as  that  of  a  wife  or  a  mother  for  ik 
safety  of  her  husband  and  her  child,  there  is  a  sacredness  whidi  exiits 
our  deepest  sympathy.  Others  liave  a  more  unholy  spring :  a  hem 
tainted  with  pride  or  avarice,  those  besetting  sins  which  so  defnc 
liunian  nature,  and  to  the  pains  of  which  there  is  no  end — for  pride  ud 
avarice  are  never  satisfied — there  is  no  real  meaning,  but  a  negidn 
one,  in  the  word  crK/ugh  These  passions  are  the  very  baneofeiii- 
ence.  Yet  how  many,  even  of  those  who  decry  them,  cherisb  tk 
serpents  in  their  l)08om,  trusting  to  honour  or  riches  for  sulilmuiT 
hai>i)iness,  forgetting  the  monitory  lines  of  Young  : 

**  Why  all  this  toil  for  triamphs  of  an  hoar? 
What  though  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  soar  in  fame  ? 
Earth*8  highest  station  ends  in  *  Here  he  lies  ;' 
And  *  dust  to  dust'  concludes  her  nohlest  soDg." 

The  feeling  of  anxiety  is  one  continued  heart-ache — ^it  is  the  dwad  ii 
something  worse  than  the  present.  It  is  progressive  in  its  degree,  ud 
therefore  more  poignant  than  real  sorrow  or  grief,  which  is  the  pain  of 
memory,  and  which  so  constantly,  from  the  mere  elasticity  of  the  mini 
gradually  fades  and  disappears. 

For  the  anxious  heart  there  is  often  no  relief,  save  from  the  eloquent 
b'psof  svmpathetic  friendship,  or  the  consolation  of  religion.  If  it  be  not 
relieved,  low  nervous  fever  will  be  the  consequence,  with  remora  of  tke 
circulation,  inducing  local  congestions ;  then,  not  only  are  the  secre- 
tions diminished,  but  those  which  arc  formed  are  depraved  and  un- 
healthy. For  so  surely  as  the  enlivening  passions  oxygenize  hlood,  do 
the  depressing  emotions  accumulate  carbon.  By  this  poison  a  constant 
morbid  and  ineffective  reaction  is  going  on,  which  wofully  aggravate!^ 
the  original  affection.  Thus  is  established  a  train  of  nervons  maladies- 
neuralgia,  hypochondriasis,  melancholy — inducing  that  corroding  action 
in  the  brain  which,  in  the  words  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  "  consometh 
marrow  and  bone.*"  In  the  end,  if  the  brain  be  long  oppressed  by  its 
poison-blood,  tiedium  vitse  must  be  the  result,  the  climax  of  whidi 
may  be  suicide. 

During  this  progress,  the  system  is  in  a  state  of  universal  malaise all 

going  wrong.  Circulation,  digestion,  assimilation,  nutrition,  the 
r8e«  of  the  vital  principle,  fail ;  absorption  of  fat  succeeds,  and 
.^phy  is  the  result     In  the  anxious  mother,  the  secretion  of  the  milk 
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is  checked  or  de^miyed,  by  which  half-poisonous  fluid  are  the  numerous 
convulsiYe  and  gastric  diseases  of  infancy  induced. 

The  influence  of  anxiety  also  constantly  lights  up  those  latent  germs 
of  constitutional  disease,  which  might  otherwise  never  have  been  de- 
veloped. The  miliary  tubercle  of  phthisis  is  thus  excited  to  action,  and 
youth  and  beauty,  till  then  in  seemingly  blooming  health,  are  at  once 
doomed  to  decay,  and  perish. 

But  the  great  source  of  anxiety  and  its  train  of  ills  is  to  be  sought 
in  those  ardent  longings  for  worldly  possessions,  which  are  the  especial 
debasements  of  this  age.  The  Satanic  passion  of  pride,  which  coils  like 
the  serpent  in  almost  unconscious  folds  around  the  human  heart,  being 
the  essence  of  ambition  and  of  avarice,  as  it  is  indeed  of  almost  every 
feeling  which  disturbs  and  darkens,  and  often  destrojrs  the  life  of  man. 

When  this  passion  is  encoivaged  in  youth,  it  grows  with  it,  and  be- 
comes an  integral  part  of  existence— ^e  baneful  spring  of  all  our  actions. 
It  will  require,  when  years  have  rolled  on,  an  almost  superhuman  eflbrt 
for  its  control — for  the  metamorphosis  or  humbling  of  a  soul  thus 
enslaved.  Nay,  nothing  short  of  the  pure  light  of  religion  will  suffice ;  a 
constant  leaning  on  mercy  and  redemption,  and  a  patient  waiting  for  the 
fuliilment  of  the  promise. 

On  the  shrine  of  ambition,  man  not  only  sacrifices  the  nobler  senti- 
ments of  his  soul — ^his  passport  to  eternal  life — ^but  wrecks  even  his 
earthly  happiness.  Even  the  pride  of  success  soon  palls  on  the  sense: 
the  voice  of  adulation  only  incites  to  repeated  painfiil  struggles  to  insure 
it ;  and  when  all  earthly  grandeur  and  power  are  at  length  attained, 
the  proud  and  anxious  possessor  stalks  through  his  painted  halls,  fumbles 
his  ingots,  or  his  jewels,  or  his  crosses,  and  then  looks  forth  on  his  broad 
lands  and  frowning  forests,  and  wonders  and  deplores  (that  is,  if  he  cak 
moralize)  that  his  heart  is  not  sufficiently  capacious  to  enjoy  them  ac- 
cording to  their  splendour  or  their  magnitude. 

And  Mammon,  see  how  he  hugs  the  miser  and  the  gambler  to  his 
dark  and  agitated  bosom.  Even  while  he  glares  on  his  victims  with  his 
frenzied  eye,  the  infatuated  monomaniacs  do  not,  or  cannot,  or  will  not 
see  the  grin  of  triumph  with  which  he  watches  his  victims  to  their  doom. 

We  cannot 

"  Through  the  loophole  of  retreat. 
Look  out  apon  the  world," 

agitated  as  it  has  been,  as  it  t^  at  this  moment,  with  the  intense  desire 
of  gain,  without  a  thrill  of  pity  and  sympathy  for  the  blind  votaries  of 
Mammon,  who  daily  and  hourly  prostrate  themselves  before  the  golden 
image  they  have  themselves  set  up. 

Tranquillity  of  mind  !     It  were  a  miracle  indeed,  if  such  a  condition 
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of  brain  could  be  preserved  amiti  the  tumialt  of  a  stock  and  sbare  markoi^ 
in  the  face  of  desperate;  ventures,  in  which  millions  may  be  in^xilvciJ^  luidi 
families  reduced  to  irretrievable  ruin,  by  the  mere  da^h  of  the  minitd^r  i 
pen;  and  it  were  a  vain  efiort  to  check  the  headlon*,'  course  i>f  one  ortl 
whom  the  monomania  of  ganiing  has  taken  so  deep  a  hold.    Yet  wbUd| 
Mammou  thus  reigns  in  every  alley,  the  health  of  the  body  is  sapped,  tlic 
noble  intellect  of  man  is  impaired  and  perverte<l,  the  condition  of  it«  i 
oi^n  gradually  destroyed^  the  earthly  climjix  of  which  may  be  drivelling  J 
or  raving  insanity,  involving,  alas  !  that  which  is  of  far  more  awful  im- 
port— the  extreme  peril  of  the  immortal  spirit. 

On  the  slaves  of  pleasure,  anaciety  is  ever  an  attendant  demon.    TrudJ 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  during  their  intense  excitement, 
drown  the  heart  and  mind  in  one  voluptuous  Hood,  wliile  the  cup  uf  ^ 
nepenthe,  or  the  li|»s  and  arms  of  beauty  throw  their  spell  over  the 
senses  ;  but  the  deep  anxiety  of  after-thought  and  feeling  can  never  be  , 
compensated  by  a  thousand-fold  of  sucli  enjoyment.    And  is  the  penahyl 
merely  transient?    Alas^  it  lasts  a  lifetime !  and,  if  we  may  eontcmphitol 
futurity,  the  scoqiion  stings  of  conscience  will  continue  to  wound  and 
agonise,  when  there  is  even  no  death,  or  grave,  or  hoj^e  of  pardon,  to 
yield  repose  to  the  soul. 

It  is  deeply  painful  to  reflect  on  the  prolific  springs  of  disorder  fromi 
thcste  slavish  passions ;  the  brain  and  heart  arc  the  esjiecial  organs  into 
which  their  pijison  is  infused.  Either  the  intellect  or  the  senses  are 
reduced  to  a  brutal  apathy,  or  the  sensitiveness  of  the  nervous  syBtem 
is  so  raorbidly  increased,  that,  on  the  slightest  disappointment,  or  sociid 
competition  even,  the  whole  system  is  deranged,  and  there  is  no  philfM 
sophy,  no  piety,  to  tranquillize  a  mind  so  sulnlued,  for  irreligion  must 
be  the  dominant  principle  of  such  a  life.  It  is  almost  a  jest  to  write 
regarding  the  ficaUh  of  creatures  so  debased— they  are  all  disorder;  the 
tottering  and  restless  gait,  the  dull  and  downcast  eye,  the  atrophieiJ  or 
bloated  body,  the  depraved  organic  functions, — all  indicate  the  ravages  j 
that  sin  has  niatle  within. 

And,  then,  the  national  insanity  which  has  of  late,  in  a  sort  of  Titanic  j 

imitative  monomania,  oversprea*!  tlie  glolie Hut  we  pause;  for  tliin  * 

gigantic  madness  should  ft)rm  the  subject  of  a  separate  article, 

Among  those  emotions  which,  in  contrast,  are  from  the  first  asthenic, 
we  must  only  allude  to  grief  and  its  prototypes,  as  one  fertile  source  of 
deep  or  protractetl  nervous  maladies.  The  intense  degree  of  grief  is  alb 
absorbing.  The  mind  broods  over  the  one  subject  of  its  woe,  and  so 
reluctant  is  it  to  achnit  another,  that  it  is  often  annoyed  by  conver 
sation  of  friends,  or  even  impression  on  the  senses.  Hence  the  deep 
mourner  retires  into  lonely  seclusion  ;  and  soon  may  be  lighted  up  a 
tmin  i»f  feelings  as  distressing  as  they  are  obnoxious  to  remedy — melan* 
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diolj.  When  this  sad  condition  is  the  result  of  moral  causes,  time  must, 
of  course,  be  given;  but  the  mcUadie  imaginaire  is  often  the  result  of 
mere  corporeal  derangement.  This  we  may  so  far  set  right ;  but  even 
then  how  often  do  we  leave  the  work  half  done,  and,  in  disregard  of 
our  moral  principles,  let  judgment  go  by  default. 

Society  and  sympathy,  wiady  numaged,  will  be  life  itself  to  the  sen- 
sitive heart ;  without  them,  it  will  droop  and  decay.  The  savage  may 
roam  in  the  desert  uninfluenced  by  its  desolation — ^he  is  familiar  with 
solitude,  he  makes  it  a  world  of  his  own ;  but  the  cell  of  a  social  man 
is  peopled  too  often,  not  by  congenial  spirits,  but  by  spectres  that  fright 
the  soul  from  its  propriety. 

And  now  may  we  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  pathology  of  nervous 
maladies,  the  symptoms,  causes,  and  treatment  of  which  we  may  learn 
from  other  books,  or  in  the  schools,  by  merely  glancing  at  those  prin- 
ciples on  which  prophylaxis  so  much  depends. 

K  we  believe  in  the  irritation  or  disturbance  of  mind  as  a  fertile 
source  of  the  neuroses,  we  may  also  believe  that  the  induction  of  a  con- 
trasted state  of  mind  would  prove  a  curative  or  preventive.  This  con- 
dition would  be  that  which  is  the  antipodes  of  pride,  envy,  hatred,  and 
low  ambition  (which,  as  Lord  Bacon  writes,  '*  have  no  holidays") — ^that 
which  we  term  repose — contentment,  tranquillity,  happiness.  By  mental 
repose  we  do  not  mean  the  apathetic  state  of  the  thoughtless  or  the 
slothful;  the  doldfa/r  niente  of  the  useless  do-nothing  is  the  mere  scum 
on  the  surface  of  the  cup  of  idleness,  which  contains  a  poisonous  bitter  in 
its  dr^^s.  Under  the  placid  condition  of  mind,  not  only  is  the  vis  medi^ 
eatrix  allowed  to  exert  its  potent  influence,  but  the  various  functions  of 
the  body  are  almost  ensured  or  restored  to  their  former  integrity :  "  To 
laugh  and  grow  fat"  has  become  a  proverb. 

Yet  to  insure  this  happy  mood  how  multiform  are  the  precepts — 
amusements  and  moderate  occupation,  and  those  most  congenial  to  the 
disposition.  But  this  mental  election  must  not  be  negative;  the  mind 
must  be  brought,  not  only  to  forego  those  perilous  pleasures  of  sense 
and  of  sensibility  to  which  luxury  and  sloth  are  so  naturally  prone,  but 
also  to  act  on  the  subject  of  its  thoughts,  not  with  fatigue  and  labour, 
but  with  that  degree  of  energy  which  will  afford  food  for  immediate 
reflection,  and  the  memory  of  which  will  be  the  constant  spring  of 
tranqiiil  satisfaction.  Thus,  as  Burke  has  enjoined,  "we  should  live 
pleasant."  To  ensure  this,  requires  often  a  high  degree  of  self-control, 
as  well  as  the  S3rmpathy  of  friendship.  The  greatest  caution  in  conversa- 
tion is  sometimes  essential;  allusions  to  subjects  which  are  agreeable, 
congenial,  and  consolatory  to  the  invalid,  should  be  adopted,  both  in 
conversation  and  in  reading ;  and  objects  of  beauty  and  interest  should 
as  much  as  possible  be  presented  to  the  mind;  for  it  has  been  observed 

HO.  v.  I 
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how  influential  are  odour,  and  colour,  and  form,  in  mitigation  of  more 
decided  maladies. 

The  philosophic  mind  will  often  be  successful  in  controlling  and  pre- 
serving a  tranquil  temper;  but,  under  suffering,  even  philosophy  mij 
fail,  if  uncombinod  with  true  and  practical  religion,  in  which  the  Chiu- 
tian  and  cardinal  virtues  are  conspicuous.  Benevolence,  charity— in- 
deed, any  act  by  which  benefit  is  conferred  on  mankind  from  pwt  oMi 
worthy  motives,  must  succeed  in  inducing  that  happy  mood  whidi  conftn 
on  the  heart  and  mind,  contentment — ^which  sheds  the  poppy  and  the 
balm  over  the  pillow  of  health,  and  constitutes  often  half  the  remedy  ef 
diHeasc. 

But  after  all,  is  this  lesson  so  easy  in  this  excited,  scientific,  aitifidil 
age,  in  which  we  have  wandered  so  far  from  our  primitive  simplidtTl 
We  have,  in  truth,  so  multiplied  our  wants,  that  we  become  restlea  if 
we  do  not  accomplish  all  the  mind  can  conceive  :  like  Ariel,  we  wwU 
put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes.  In  shorty  we  most  hue 
all  that  is  in  posse  to  be  in  esse. 

Then,  have  not  empiricism,  and  book-making,  and  the  vamiting  «f 
specifics,  magnified  our  imaginary  maladies  to  excess  %  DyBpqpna  hH 
not  certainly  diminished,  although  so  many  learned  tractSy  pqinlir 
and  scientific,  have  been  scribbled  upon  it;  nor  with  all  our  esaayi  oi 
thoracic  patholog}',  combined  even  with  our  moral  tracts,  have  « 
banished  valvular  disease  or  heartache  from  the  breasts  of  the  licgOL 
Have  we,  in  short,  added  to  our  moral  happiness  by  ^s  gigantic  mudi 
of  science  ?  But  we  forget  we  are  writing  for  Paradise,  and  not  fbr 
earth  :  and,  however  we  may  hope,  we  shall  never  be  able,  with  or  withoit 
the  parallelograms  of  Robert  Owen,  to  connect  the  state  of  our  TTstlw 
world  with  that  of  Utopia. 
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EFFECT  OF  SOLITARY  CONFINEMENT  ON  THE  MIND.* 

BY   FORBES   WINSLOW,   M.D. 

Thb  important  question  relative  to  the  influence  of  what  is  termed 
"  solitary  confinement**  on  the  minds  of  criminals  is,  at  this  moment, 
exciting  much  public  attention.  It  is  a  subject  of  great  gravity.  It  is 
not  my  purpose,  on  this  occasion,  to  enter  at  length  into  its  con- 
sideration. I  merely  now  write  to  raise  a  feeble  voice  against  a 
system  of  treatment  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  fraught  with 
mudi  mischief  to  the  minds  of  those  imfortunately  exposed  to  its  per* 
nicious  influence. 

Were  I  disposed,  I  could  cite  the  particulars  of  many  cases  of  in- 
curable insanity  which  I  could  most  undoubtedly  trace  to  this  cause. 
The  advocates  of  the  solitary  system  of  treating  prisoners  may  have  it 
in  their  power  to  adduce  instances  subversive  of  my  view  of  the 
question,  and  be  able  to  point  with  exultation  to  numerous  cases  of 
persons  who  have  escaped  unscathed  from  the  solitary  cell.  This 
proves  nothing.  A  man  may  expose  himself  with  impunity  to  the 
influence  of  a  most  virulent  contagion  ;  but,  because  the  poison  has  no 
effect  upon  his  constitution,  it  would  be  most  illogical  to  infer  its  non- 
existence. A  man  naturally  with  a  strongly  constituted  mind,  united 
to  a  vigorous  body,  may  for  years  be  confined  in  a  solitary  dungeon, 
without  one  ray  of  light  beaming  upon  his  solitude,  and  his  mind  may 
give  no  indications  of  diminished  power.  I  am  ready  to  admit,  that 
positive  insanity  may  not  develope  itself  as  the  effect  of  solitary  con- 
finement. The  mind  may  not  be  so  disturbed  as  to  give  rise  to  "  de- 
rangement** of  the  intellect  The  perceptive  faculties,  and  even  the 
powers  of  ratiocination,  may  present  little  or  no  symptoms  of  disease ; 
these  may  be,  and  often  are,  even  in  cases  of  protracted  solitary  impri- 
sonment, capable  of  a  healthy  exercise.  But  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  mind  may  be  seriously  injured,  without  its  presenting 
any  evidences  of  delusion  or  false  perception.  The  absence  of  such 
morbid  phenomena  is  often  referred  to  as  demonstrative  of  the  position, 
tiiat  the  solitary  system  of  treating  prisoners  is  not  destructive  to  the 
sanity  of  the  human  mind. 

Such  reasoners  take  as  a  test  of  insanity,  the  presence  of  a  false 

•  This  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 
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creation  either  of  the  mind  or  the  senses,  and  will  admit  no  man  to  be 
insane  who  does  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  ideas,  which  have  no 
existence  except  in  his  imagination.  This  is  not  the  philosophical, 
the  medical,  or  the  psychological  test  of  insanity.  If  positive  delu- 
sions of  the  mind  are  not  engendered  by  the  system  of  treatment, 
great  impairment  of  the  intellectual  powers,  often  amounting  to  imbe- 
cility, are,  in  many  cases,  the  inevitable,  the  natural,  and  melancholy 
sequel.  A  priori  reasoning  must  force  such  convictions  on  the  mind. 
It  is  an  undeniable  axiom  in  physiology,  that  the  brain  is  the  material 
organ  of  the  mind ;  and,  without  discussing  the  metaphysical  question 
as  to  the  mind  being  a  principle  per  ae,  capable  of  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent existence,  no  person  formed  by  education  to  arrive  at  just 
conclusions  on  a  subject,  necessarily  involving  in  its  consideration 
scientific  details,  could,  for  a  moment,  hesitate  in  admitting  the 
truth  of  the  position,  that  the  human  mind,  during  its  present  state, 
is  entirely  dependent  for  its  manifestations  on  the  condition  of 
the  material  organ  or  organs  with  which  it  is  associated.  The 
brain  is  the  physical  medium  through  which  the  mental  powers  are 
developed.  Such  being  the  fact,  the  state  of  the  mind  is  dependent  on 
the  condition  of  the  cerebral  apparatus.  Any  f^ents,  be  they  physical 
or  moral,  directly  or  indirectly  interfering  with  the  natural — ^the  healthy 
action  of  the  brain,  must,  as  a  natural  consequence,  derange  or  weaken 
its  functions.  To  guarantee  health  of  mind,  it  is  an  indispensable  con- 
dition that  the  brain  should  be  regularly  exercised.  Occupation  is 
essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  mind.  The  brain,  like  the  organ  of 
digestion,  requires  food.  Mental  assimilation  must  be  progressing, 
materials  must  be  supplied,  otherwise  the  mind  will  either  prey  upon 
itself,  or  the  brain,  for  want  of  a  stimulus  (the  stimuli  of  ideas),  will 
become  deteriorated  in  its  physical  condition,  producing  great  debility, 
perhaps  imbecility  of  mind. 

To  preserve  the  intellectual  powers  in  a  state  of  health  (setting  aside 
altogether  the  idea  of  insanity),  they  must  be  subjected  to  regular 
exercise.  If  a  person  be  placed  in  such  a  position,  that  he  is  excluded 
from  all  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  no  attempt  being  made  to  call 
the  powers  of  the  mind  into  operation,  the  brain  will  fall  into  a  state  of 
atrophy,  and  great  weakness  of  mind  will  result,  as  the  natural  physio- 
logical consequence.  This  position  is  undeniable.  Experienced  men 
have  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  cases  of  "  impaired  mind** 
(often  the  most  distressing  cases  to  treat),  the  effect  of  the  mind  (or 
brain)  not  being  sufficiently  exercised.  Instances,  presenting  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics,  are  not  of  imcommon  occurrence  : — 

A  man  accustomed,  from  early  life,  to  active  mercantile  pursuits, 
accumulates  a  fortune  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  support  his  £amily  in 
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affluent  circumstances.  He  retires  from  his  counting-house  with  the 
determination  of  spending  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  domestic 
felicity,  free  from  all  the  anxieties  and  annoyances  incident  to  the  life 
of  a  man  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce.  At  the  commencement 
of  his  new  career  everjrthing  looks  promising ;  he  appears  a  contented 
man.  In  a  short  period,  he  feels  the  want  of  something ;  the  mind  is 
not  at  ease;  he  is  dissatisfied  with  his  position.  He  then  discovers 
that  his  ill-health  and  disturbed  mind  are  the  consequences  of  an  ab- 
straction from  his  accustomed  stimuli.  He  is  advised  to  return  to  his 
counting-house,  and  to  resume  his  former  occupation.  He  does  so,  and 
the  mind  is  soon  restored  to  its  healthy  equilibrium,  and  he  is  again  a 
cheerful  and  a  happy  man.  The  above  case  (which  is  not  a  hypothe- 
tical one)  will  illustrate  my  position,  in  reference  to  exercise  of  mind 
being  an  indispensable  condition  of  mental  health.  I  will  leave  the 
supporters  of  the  solitary  system  to  prove  how  this  condition  can  be 
complied  with,  under  the  painful  circumstances  in  which  criminals  are 
placed  who  are  subjected  to  this  mode  of  punishment. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  question,  which  appears  to  be  entirely 
overlooked.  The  fact  of  a  man  being  a  criminal  is  primd  facie  evidence, 
not  of  his  being  insane,  but  of  his  having,  if  not  a  predisposition  to 
mental  derangement,  at  least  a  very  irregular,  ill-governed,  and,  it  may 
be,  an  unhealthy  mind.  This  irregularity  of  mental  operation — ^this 
perversion  of  the  moral  principle — is  often  associated  with  latent  in- 
sanity ;  is  frequently  but  one  of  the  many  phases  which  the  minds  of 
those  assume  who  are  hereditarily  predisposed  to  mental  aberration. 
A  man  is  not  necessarily  insane,  because  he  is  guilty  of  an  atrocious 
crime ;  but  the  tendency  to  crime  is  so  repeatedly  connected  with 
deranged  conditions  of  the  mind,  that  common  humanity  would  induce 
us  to  inquire,  whether  the  criminal  offence  is  not  the  first  overt  act  of 
insanity) 

A  woman  suddenly  jimips  up  from  the  breakfast-table,  and  endeavours 
to  precipitate  herself  from  the  window.  She  is  prevented  from  doing 
so.  To  her  family  and  friends  she  has  given  no  previous  indications  of 
insanity.  She  was  calm,  collected,  and  rational  in  conversation.  Ap- 
parently, her  ideas  were  not  perverted.  She  engaged  zealously  in  all 
the  active  duties  of  life ;  in  fact,  was  considered  and  treated  as  a  person 
in  the  possession  of  a  perfectly  sound  mind.  The  attempt  on  her  life 
was  thwarted,  but  from  that  moment  she  gave  unequivocal  indications 
of  a  mind  greatly  disturbed.  She  was  a  furious  lunatic.  Apparently, 
the  attempt  at  suicide  was  the  first  manifestation  of  her  disorder.  Had 
this  poor  girl  (whose  case  was  under  my  care)  succeeded  in  destroying 
herself,  a  verdict  of  felo-  de-ae  might  with  justice  have  been  recorded. 
By  parity  of  reasoning,  may  not  an  extremely  vicious  propensity  or  act 
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be  the  commencemeDt  or  premonitory  sign  of  insanity  I  I  have  not 
the  leiwt  doubt  it  is  so  in  many  cases.  As  mental  aberration  often 
manifests  itself  in  acts  which  the  law  considers  criminal — as  crime  is 
BO  fre^juently  associated  with  derangement  of  mindt  and  with  a  consti- 
tution predisposed  to  insanity,  it  becomes  the  sacred  duty  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  protect  criminals  from  being  exposed  ti>  the  influence  of  a^nts, 
known  both  to  generate  disordera  of  the  mind,  and  to  develop  those 
aHTections  in  pereone  constitutionally  liable  to  them.  The  time,  I  trusty 
is  not  very  remote  when  more  philosophicid,  and,  as  a  sequence,  more 
liberal  views  will  be  taken  of  those  actions  designated  criminal,  and 
when,  without  exhibiting  any  maudlin  sentimentality  towards  those  who 
violate  the  conditions  which  bind  society  together,  we  shall,  in  the 
spirit  of  our  common  Christianity,  look  with  great  leniency  on  the 
faults  and  failings  of  our  fellow-men. 


CHEMICAL   mVESTIGATIONS   ON"   THE    BLOOD    IN   THE 

NEUROSEa 

A  Memoir  presented  to  the  Academij  of  Sciences  at  Paris ,  (m  dt» 
2Uh  o/Novetn^,  1S47,  hi/  Ds.  MicniA. 

{Cvntinuedfrom  No.  111.) 
THIKD   PERIOD. 

ImcmU^ — Ahamce  of  maniacal  ajfiUUion,  and  o/mbMo/m  \ 

— imperfect   general  paralysis  —  Involufitaiy  esecreiians — Aug- 
fnimtation  oftlus  globules — DlminxUion  ofihe  albumen. 

Cask  I* — ^M ,  a  hatter,  aged  38,  of  a  robust  constitution,  and  a 

sanguineous  temperament ;   has  been  at  Bicetre  from  the  month  of  , 
December,  1846. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1847,  he  presented  the  following  condition. 
He  answered  correctly  all  questions  addressed  to  him  on  his  age,  his  < 
profession,  and  family,  but  was  unable  to  indicate  the  day  of  the  wedcj 
the  present  month,  or  the  year.  Easily  excited  to  tears  on  any  mention 
of  his  wife  and  cliildreu ;  absence  of  Rotation,  and  of  all  delirious  idtti 
regarding  fortune  or  grandeur. 

Markeil  embarrassment  of  pronunciation,  trembling  of  the  lips  and 
hands;  tottering  gait;  good  appetite;  inviduntary  excretion  of  urine  and 
fffical  matter.  The  urine  not  rendered  turbid  by  heat  or  on  the  addition 
of  some  drops  of  nitric  acid. 

26tk — Standing  was  almost  impossible.  Four  hundred  gmmmei  of 
blood  ordered  to  be  drawn* 
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27tlL — ^The  same  state  as  the  evening  before;  the  pulse  strong  and 
ftill,  seventj-siz  beats  in  a  minute.  Three  hundred  grammes  of  blood 
drawn. 

The  blood  taken  on  this  last  occasion  has  alone  been  examined. 

AnalytU  of  1000  parta  ofhhod, 

Wtter 794*142 

Globules 138*414 

FihriD 3658 

Solid  matters  of  the  semm  J  ?'■«*°^^  '    *    ^^'^^^ 
I  iDorganio     .     10*333 

The  number  138  which  here  represents  the  quantity  of  the  globules, 
is  below  what  it  would  have  been  if  four  hundred  grammes  of  blood  had 
been  drawn  twenty-four  hours  before  that  which  was  made  the  object 
of  our  analysis.  Although  a  little  too  low  from  this  same  reason,  the 
number  representing  the  organic  materials  of  the  serum  is  nevertheless 
absolutely  low,  independently  of  the  first  venesection.  It  is  further  to  be 
remarked  that  the  urine  does  not  contain  any  trace  of  albimien,  and 
that  the  diminution  of  this  principle  of  the  blood  was  not  accompanied 
by  any  form  of  dropsy. 

FeMeness  of  nwmory — Mcmiacal  excitement — Incoherence  of  uieas, 
urUh  predomifuvnce  of  ambitioua  monomania — General  pa/ralyeia — 
Invohmtary  excretione — Slight  diminution  of  aJbwmen, 

Case  2. — S  ,  a  derk,  aged  40,  of  a  robust  constitution,  and 
sanguineous  temperament.  Has  been  at  Bicetre  since  the  month  of 
June,  1846. 

At  the  present  time  (10th  of  June,  1847)  he  is  in  the  following 
condition :  very  considerable  loss  of  memory,  being  unable  to  remember 
his  name  or  age  ;  strongly  marked  loquacity;  incoherence  in  his  speech, 
with  a  predominance  of  ambitious  ideas ;  he  declares  that  h^  has  the 
little  Btumaparte  in  his  knee  (cUma  eon  genou);  that  he  had  hwmhugged 
hisfcUher  ;  ie  rich  ;  has  the  monopoly  of  all  the  white  bread  amd  truffles 
and  Thorina  vnne  coneu/med  in  Paris.  He  appears  happy ;  says  he 
has  good  health  and  a  good  digestion.     Occasionally  he  sings. 

Much  embarrassment  in  his  pronunciation,  trembling  of  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities ;  involuntary  excretion  of  urine ;  voracious 
appetite,  and  an  incessant  wish  to  indulge  it.  Pulse  of  ordinary  strength, 
72  in  the  minute.     Two  hundred  grammes  of  blood  drawn. 

AnalyaU  of  1000  parta  of  blood. 

Water 804-439 

Globales 125*612 

Fibrin 2  634 

Solid  B.tten  of  the  •eramj?'«-nic        .    58-212 
( loorgaDie     •      9*103 
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Insanity  —  Absetice  of  ambitious  monomania  —  ImperfaA  gmai 
parcJysis — Involuntary  excretions — ConvuUions  aand  t^iqU 
attacks — Fever — Death — The  meninges  adhering  to  the  eerM 
convolutiotis — Injection  of  tlte  vessels  of  the  puk-vnaler — AhusAsi 
serosity  at  the  base  oftlie  cranium,  in  the  kUeral  ventridet,  oiiJii 
the  cellular  sub-aradinoid  tissue,  the  gray  matter  abounding  in  ni 
specks — Diminution  qftlie  water — Augmeniaiian  qfthefbrisLM 
of  Hie  solid  matters  of  Hie  blood. 

Case  3. — Lourmant,  aged  forty-two,  entered  Bicetre  in  184o.  Ii 
of  a  stroug  constitution,  and  sanguineous  temperament ;  and  hi6  il 
the  cliaracteristics  of  embo7ijx>int. 

Embarrassment  of  speech ;  standing  and  walking  accompamed  k 
tottering  ;  excessive  trembling  of  the  upper  extremities.  Calm,  bs 
manifesting  feebleness  of  memory  with  respect  to  events  of  recent  dite; 
absence  of  delirious  ideas  concerning  fortune  and  greatness ;  inToln- 
tary  discharge  of  urine  and  fseces ;  voracious  appetite. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1847,  sudden  loss  of  consciousness ;  oonviihin 
epileptic  movements  of  the  whole  body,  but  principally  of  the  mmdtt 
of  the  face.  (Venesection  prescribed.)  The  ISth,  the  patient  maka 
no  reply  to  the  questions  asked  him ;  continued  spasmodic  convnlfloni 
which  recur  every  four  or  five  seconds,  and  are  always  more  marked  ii 
the  face  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body;  a  supine  posture  is  adbenc 
to ;  there  is  no  voluntary  movement,  and  no  sign  of  sensibility  whn 
the  skin  is  pinched ;  hiccup ;  the  face,  neck,  and  limbs  are  purplish  red; 
the  pulse  moderately  full,  a  hundred  in  a  minute.  150  grammes  of 
bloo<l  were  drawn  during  one  of  these  epileptic  attacks. 

Tlie  19th,  he  died. 

Appearances  after  Deatli. — The  brain  appeared  to  escape  on  cutting 
through  the  cerebral  membranes,  which  adhered  to  the  convolutioiu  M 
several  points.  The  layer  of  arachnoid  which  covers  the  inner  sarfue 
of  the  hemispheres  and  their  convexity  was  raised  up  by  sertMuty.  B^ 
low  this  membrane  the  pia-mater  was  infiltrated  with  a  great  quantitj 
of  limpid  serosity,  which  flowed  forth  at  all  parts.  The  encephalic  to- 
sels  were  injected.  The  lateral  ventricles  and  the  base  of  the  brain  mm 
full  of  serosity.  There  was  no  ramoUissement,  but  a  decided  excess  of 
red  specks  of  the  gray  matter. 

The  blood  drawn  at  the  second  time  of  venesection  was  alone 
analyzed. 

Analysis  of  1000  parts  of  blood. 

Water 755-58 

Globales 119*98 

Fibria 1075 

Solid  matters  of  the  seram 113*69 
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InaanUy — Abaenee  of  ombiHous  monomania — InvchmUvry  excreUans 
— Slough  on  the  sacrum — Voracity — Febrile  movement — Cerdyral 
congestion  and  contndnoM — AugmenUUion,  of  the  globules  and  of 
thefJbrin. 

Case  4. — ^Rouband,  a  carpenter,  aged  40,  of  a  robust  constitution,  and 
a  bilio-sanguineous  temperament 

He  has  been  at  Bic^tre  since  July,  1846. 

In  the  month  of  June  of  the  year  1847,  he  presented  the  following 
condition  : — has  forgotten  almost  all  the  events  of  his  life,  recent  events 
leave  no  impression  on  his  mind.  Absence  of  delirious  ideas  respecting 
fortune  and  greatness.  Pronunciation  much  embarrassed  ;  walking  and 
standing  attended  by  difficulty  ;  calmness ;  considerable  appetite ;  inci- 
pient slough  on  the  sacrum  ;  involuntary  excretions. 

On  the  18th,  the  patient  suddenly  lost  all  consciousness ;  his  face  be- 
came red,  and  the  eyes  convulsed;  perfect  insensibility  of  the  skin;  con- 
tractions of  the  muscles;  heat  of  the  skin;  the  pulse  120  in  a  minute. 

300  granunes  of  blood  were  drawn. 

Analysis  of  1000  parts  of  blood. 

Water 743-071 

Olobales 179  728 

Fibrin 4-890 

Solid  matters  of  the  senim 72*811 

The  considerable  augmentation  of  the  globules  corresponds  also  in  this 
case  with  the  incontestable  existence  of  cerebral  congestion,  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  trace  of  ambitious  monomania.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  fibrin  is  explained  by  the  manifestation  of  an  acute  phlegmasia 
of  the  cerebral  substance,  which  is  shown  by  the  spasmodic  condition  of 
the  muscles  of  the  eye,  by  the  contraction  of  the  tendons,  &c. 

Thus  we  find  that,  in  16  persons,  more  or  less  insane,  and  affected  by 
general  paralysis,  without  any  distinction  of  degrees,  the  globules  were 
in  five  cases  above  their  physiological  limits,  the  minimum  being  148, 
and  the  maximum  179;  in  five  cases  below  those  limits,  the  minimum 
being  32,  and  the  maximum  108.  In  six  cases  they  oscillated  between 
their  normal Umits  from  138-8,  1384,  12502,  125,  120,  119.  From 
these  six  cases  we  must,  however,  except  two,  in  one  of  which  the  ab- 
straction of  400  grammes  of  blood,  drawn  in  the  first  venesection  on  the 
preceding  evening,  had  lowered  the  number  of  the  globules  to  138-4; 
whilst  in  the  other,  the  abstraction  of  700  grammes  of  blood,  likewise 
on  the  preceding  evening,  had  lowered  the  number  of  this  principle  of 
the  blood  to  138*8;  so  that  in  reality  these  two  last-named  cases  come 
within  the  category  of  those  in  which  the  globules  experienced  an  aug- 
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mentation :   thus  making  the  number  of  sucb  caaea  seven  insteiul  of 
five. 

Thi"^  fibrin  was  below  its  physiological  limits  in  four  cases;  the  highest 
number  was  1  "92,  and  the  lowest  1  '44.  It  rose  in  two  cases  above  those 
limits  (4 '89,  10'7).  It  oscillated  in  ten  case^  between  the«e  phyaological 
limits  (2476,  2  56,  2*62;  2-63,  2*07,  2*99,  304,  3  25,  3*653,  3658). 
The  absolute  decrease  corresponded  in  two  cases,  with  a  diminution  of 
the  globules,  and  in  two  cases  with  their  augmentation.  Fhwilly,  in 
four  cases  the  diminution  was  relative™ that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  this 
principle  of  the  blood  remained  mirnial,  whilst  the  number  of  the  glo- 
bules rose  above  its  physiological  limits. 

The  alhitntefiyfos  found  in  five  caaes  much  below  its  mean  proportion; 
the  maximum  wa3  58,  and  the  minimum  40.  The  solid  mailers  of  the 
8etam  exceeded  in  three  cases  their  mean  quantity;  the  minimum  waa 
105,  and  the  maximum  113.  In  eight  cases  these  matters  did  not  vary 
notably  from  their  mean  (89,  88,  85,  82.  79,  71,71,  64). 

The  tcfoier  exceeded  its  mean  proportion  in  nine  cases;  the  minimum 
was  794,  and  tire  maximum  879.  It  fell  seven  times  below  these  limits, 
the  maximum  being  778,  and  the  minimum  743. 

Before  we  attempt  to  draw  from  these  chemical  facts  any  inductions 
capable  of  throwing  light  on  the  pathological  physiology  and  the  treat- 
ment of  general  paralysis  in  the  insane,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to 
draw  attention  to  certain  jiropositions  recently  enounced  in  hematology 
as  applied  to  pathologj^,  and  which  form  a  part  of  the  laws  of  humdriam 
as  at  present  established. 

According  to  MM.  Andral  and  Gravarret,  augmentation  of  the  globules 
and  absolute  or  relative  diminution  of  the  fibrin  (whether  one  alone  of 
these  principles  of  the  blood  vary»  or  whether  both  simultaneously  change 
their  proportion,)  characterize  cerebral  catigestum  and  hdemorrfmgtM  in  a 
great  number  of  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  <Hmi notion  of  the  globules 
is  the  cause  of  ansamia,  and  an  excess  of  fibrin  precedes  invariably  the 
development  of  acute  phlegmasia.  Finally,  tlie  diminution  of  the 
albumen  would  appear  to  correspond  with  the  existence  of  a  certain 
namber  of  dropsical  aifections. 

The  data  yielded  by  nine  cases  of  general  p«.ralyBis  of  the  insane  ex- 
hibit determined  cerebral  congestion  in  four  cases,  with  one  ca^  of 
simple  tendency  towards  that  affection;  all  these  being  cases  in  which  I 
discovered  in  the  blood,  either  simultaneously  or  independently  of  one 
another,  an  augmentation  of  the  globules,  and  an  absolute  or  relative 
diminution  of  the  fibrin,  and  where  the  congestion  was  characterized  by 
the  following  symptoms:  injection  and  turgescence  of  the  face,  sudden 
inability  to  walk  or  stand  npriglit,  and  hemiplegia  disappearing  tinder 
the  influence  of  blood-letting  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
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hoiura.  Congestioii  here  oorresponded  in  one  case  to  an  isolated  aug- 
mentation of  the  globules,  and  in  three  cases  with  the  latter  combined 
with  relative  diminution  of  the  fibrin;  finally,  an  absolute  diminution  of 
the  latter  principle  of  the  blood  was  only  manifested,  accompanied  by 
the  simple  tendency  to  cerebral  congestion. 

These  facts  confirm,  as  we  see,  the  laws  of  pathological  hematology 
laid  down  by  MM.  Andral  and  Gkiyarret;  and  prove,  ih&t  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  excess  of  the  globules,  aiid  the  absolute  or  relative  diminu- 
tion of  the  fibrin,  are  either  independently  of  one  another.  Or  simul- 
taneously, the  immediate  cause  of  cerebral  congestion.  It  most,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  in  accordance  with  our  analyses,  the  modification 
of  the  proportion  of  the  globules  lappears  to  have  more  influence  thada 
the  modification  of  the^brin  on  the  development  of  this  disease;  sinc<e, 
in  the  four  cases  of  well-determined  cerebral  congestion,  the  former  of 
these  two  elements  of  the  blood  was  constantly  found  to  have  expe- 
rienced an  absolute  augmentation,  contrary  to  the  second,  whose  dimi- 
nution was  merely  relative,  the  number  never  falling  below  the  physio- 
logical limits. 

These  results  are,  on  this  very  account,  different  from  those  obtained 
by  M.  Erlenmeyer,  who  is  of  opinion  that  cerebral  plethora  in  the 
insane  is  always  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  the  globules,  although 
a  less  considerable  one  than  that  existing  in  chlorosis;  and  hence  he 
concludes  that  blood-letting  should  be  discarded  as  a  therapeutic  agent 
in  this  malady. 

Symptoms  of  convulsions,  alternating  with  cataleptic  attacks,  were 
connected  in  one  instance  with  a  diminution  of  the  globules. 

Phenomena  characteristic  of  acute  cerebral  phlegmasia  coincides  in 
two  cases  with  an  augmentation  of  the  numbers  of  the  fibrin. 

Finally,  in  five  cases  in  which  the  albumen  fell  considerably  below 
its  mean  proportion,  there  was  no  trace  of  dropsical  efiusion*in  the 
cellular  tissue,  the  peritoneum,  the  pleurse,  pericardium,  or  timica 
vaginalis.  How  are  we  to  explain  such  a  diminution  of  the  albumen 
of  the  blood  in  these  five  cases  9  There  was  no  loss  of  albumen  by  the 
urine  from  any  inflammatory  affections  of  the  kidneys,  for,  on  being 
analyzed,  it  did  not  become  turbid  under  the  action  of  heat,  alcohol,  or 
nitric  acid.  May  not  some  influence  have  been  exercised  by  the  eflusions 
of  serosity  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  into  the  sub-arachnoid 
ceUular  tissue,  since  such  eflusions  are  alike  copious  and  frequent, 
especially  when  general  paralysis  has  progressed  to  the  latter  periods  of 
its  course  1  Might  not  a  quantity  of  albumen  have  been  found  in  the 
cerebral  serosity — I  will  not  say  sufficient  to  balance  the  diminution  of 
this  principle  in  the  blood,  since  this  cannot  take  place  in  any  instance, 
as  has  heea  proved  by  M.  Andral — at  any  rate  equivalent  to  a  consider- 
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able  portion  of  this  diminution  ?  This  theory  might  present  some  pro- 
bability, judging  by  analogy,  since,  iu  twenty-two  analyses  of  serosity 
taken  from  the  peritoneum,  pleurae,  pericardium,  cellular  tissue,  and  the 
timica  vaginalis,  M.  Andral  found,  for  1000  parts  of  fluid,  that  the 
albumen  was  represented  by  the  numbers  59,  55,  twice  by  51,  49,  48, 
47,  41,  40,  35,  30,  28,  19, 15,  14,  twice  by  12,  11,  10,  and  three  times 
only  by  a  number  less  than  the  last  named,  but  never  below  4.  It 
would  appear,  from  less  recent  analyses  than  our  own,  that  the  arach- 
noid serosity  was  much  less  rich  in  albumen,  and  sometimes,  indeed, 
contained  no  more  than  scarcely  appreciable  traces  of  this  principle. 
The  serous  fluid  contained  in  this  membrane  does  not  coagulate  under 
the  action  of  alcohol,  heat,  or  acids,  according  to  the  statement  of  M. 
Haldat.*  Its  specific  gravity  difiers  but  little  from  that  of  ordinary 
water,  it  is  not  viscid,  and  froths  but  little  on  being  agitated  in  the 
air.     100  parts  of  this  fluid  yielded — 

Water 96-5 

Muriate  of  soda 1*5 

Albamen       0*6 

Mucus 0*3 

Gelatine 0*9 

Phosphate  of  soda  (quantity  undetermined) 
Phosphate  of  lime  (conjectural) 

Although  the  number  of  albumen  is  here  so  low  (six  parts  to  1000 
of  serosity),  it  is  still  lower  in  another  analysis  made  by  Dr.  Maroet 
In  1 000  parts  of  arachnoid  serosity,  this  chemist  found  the  following 
proportions : — 

Water 990  8 

Muco-extractive  matter  with  albumen  .    .       1*12 

Muriate  of  soda 6*64 

Sub-carbonate  of  soda,  with  a  small  portion 

of  some  other  alkaline  sulphate       .    .      1-24 
Phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron      .      0*2 

A  fact  worthy  of  notice,  and  one  which  proves  that,  in  the  study  of 
vital  phenomena,  conclusions  drawn  from  observations  made  on  ^niTn^lff 
ought  not  always  to  be  applied  to  man,  is  aflbrded  by  Professor  J.  F. 
John,  whose  analysis  of  the  arachnoid  serosity,  in  a  child  who  died  of 
hydrocephalus,  confirms  the  assertions  of  Marcet  and  M.  de  Haldat,  for 
this  writer  affirms  that  he  has  met  with  a  large  quantity  of  albumen  in 
the  serosity  emanating  from  the  cerebral  ventricles  of  calves  killed  in 
slaughter-houses.     The  author  of  the  article  "  Serosite/"  of  the  DicHan- 

*  See  a  report  of  Professor  Dejeuz,  in  the  '*  Bulletin  de  la  Faculty  de  M6 
deoine  de  Pari«,  et  de  la  Society  de  Medecine,"  ann^e  1814,  No.  VI.,  p.  125. 
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mmre  dea  Scimeea  MedicaleSy  asserts,  moreover,  that  he  is  in  the 
possession  of  observations  corroborative  of  this  fact  in  comparative 
chemistry. 

Results  which  tended  to  establish  such  an  exception,  in  the  human 
subject,  to  the  law  which  governs  the  composition  of  the  fluid  emanat- 
ing from  all  the  other  serous  membranes,  were  well  deserving  of  a 
repetition.  The  motives  that  urged  me  to  attempt  to  verify  these 
results  arose  from  the  fact,  that  the  inquiries  of  MM.  Marcet,  Haldat,  &c., 
were  exclusively  directed  to  the  serosity  taken  from  the  arachnoid  of 
children  who  had  died  of  hydrocephalus.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  composition  of  the  arach- 
noidal fluid  is  the  same  in  adults  as  in  children,  before  we  can  venture 
to  generalize  and  conclude,  as  M.  Haldat  has  done,  that  the  serous  fluid 
contained  in  the  peritoneum,  pleune,  pericardium,  tunica  vaginalis,  and 
the  meshes  of  the  cellular  tissue,  differs  almost  entirely  from  that  which 
moistens  the  membranous  envelopes  of  the  brain  and  of  the  spinal  cord, 
and  that  albumen  and  soda  predominate  in  the  former,  and  muriate  of 
soda  and  gelatine  in  the  latter. 

In  a  man  aged  28,  who  died  of  meningeal  encephalitis^  I  removed 
about  three  teaspoonfuls  of  slightly  rose-coloured  serosity  from  the 
lateral  ventricles.  This  fluid,  on  being  carefully  separated  from  the 
blood  with  which  it  was  mixed,  was  rendered  sensibly  turbid  by  the 
action  of  alcohol,  heat,  and  nitric  acid.  In  a  woman  aged  60,  who  had 
died  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  I  obtained  about  1 6  grains  of  purer 
cerebral  serosity.  This  fluid  likewise  coagulated  when  treated  with  the 
re-agents  already  named.  The  following  were  the  results  yielded  by  an 
analysis  of  1000  parts  of  the  fluid  : — 

Water 991 

Salts        2 

Albamen  and  extracto-macoos  matters    .    .        7 

It  follows,  as  we  see,  from  these  analyses,  that  the  albumen  contained 
in  the  cerebral  serosity  is  appreciable  by  ordinary  re-agents,  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  which  M.  Haldat  asserts  to  be  the  case  in  hydrocephalic 
diildren,  but  that  this  organic  principle  is  found  in  much  less  consider- 
able quantities  than  in  the  serosity  of  the  peritoneum,  pleune,  pericar- 
dium, and  tunica  vaginalis. 

Hematology  proves,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  may  be  a  sponta- 
neous diminution,  or  rather  an  insufficient  formation,  of  the  albumen  of 
the  blood  in  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  cases  of  general  paralysis.  I 
say  a  spontaneous  diminution  and  an  insufficient  formation,  for  if  the 
albumen  had  at  first  occurred  in  its  normal  quantity,  and  afterwards 
escaped  from  the  blood,  it  must  have  been  found  in  the  urine,  and  to  a 
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certain  degree  in  fche  serosity  of  the  cellular  tiBsue  of  the  peritoneum,  i 
as  we  find  t.€  be  the  cafie  m  Bngbt'd  disease^  and  in  dropsical  afiec-  I 
tioas  coDsequent  on  organic  leinons  of  the  heart.  The  urine  was  not 
rendered  turbid  by  heat,  aleobol^  or  nitric  acid,  nor  were  there  in  any 
case  traces  of  (Bdema,  anasarca,  a6Cite%  <kc.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
albumen  contained  in  the  encephalic  serosity,  which,  according  to 
M.  Bayle,  fills  more  or  less  entirely  the  lateral  ventricles  in  two-thirds' 
of  the  patients  in  the  last  stage  of  general  paralysis,  and  in  the  cases  of 
one-third  of  the  whole  number  distends  these  ventricles  beyond  measure, 
and  dilates  them  to  so  great  a  ilegree  as  to  constitute  chn>nic  hydroce- 
phalus, is  still  less  able  to  represent  the  quantity  of  albumen  remoTed 
from  the  blood ;  for  we  find  from  analysis  that  the  arachnoid  serosity 
oontains  infinitely  less  albumen  than  the  serosity  occurring  in  other 
serous  cavities. 


We  will  now  proceed  to  compare  the  results  yielded  by  chemistry 
with  those  presented  by  pathological  anaU*my,  and  consider  the  differ- 
ences  and  resemblances  existiog  between  them. 

According  to  M«  Buyle — L  Cerebral  congestion  constantly  precedes, 
with  a  more  or  less  rapid  course,  general  paralysis,  and  is  therefore  its 
proximate  or  direct  cause.  , 

2.  Paralysis  is  owing  to  compression  of  the  brain,  induced  by  san- 
guineous congestion,  and,  in  one  eighth  of  the  casea^  is  accompanied  by 
a  sauguineona  effusion  between  the  meninges. 

3.  The  excesiuvely  violent  and  continual  agitation  is  often  induced  by 
an  intense  infiamniatory  action,  which  gives  rise  to  an  albuminouB 
exudation  on  the  surface  of  the  arachnoid,  consisting  occasionally  of 
small  masses  of  a  yellowish,  greyish,  or  whitish  exudation,  but  which  U 
generally  more  abundant,  becoming  transformed  into  false  membranes, , 
analogous  to  those  frequently  met  with  on  the  pleura,  pericardium, 
peritoneum,  iSrc. 

4.  The  epileptic  attacks,  partial  or  general  trembling,  sttbmiiiua  Un- 
dinuniy  con\^ilsionSf  grinding  of  the  teeth,  rigidity,  tetanic  contractions, 
and  tremblings  accompanied  by  contractions,  depend  on  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  grey  matter,  subsequent  on  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
meninges* 

5.  The  apoplectic  attacks  so  frequent  in  the  third  period  are  almost 
always  induced  by  a  sudden  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia*mater 
and  of  the  brain,  very  rarely  by  an  afflux  of  serous  fluid,  and  iu  no  case 
by  cerebral  ha?morrhage. 

6.  In  the  third  period,  the  cessation  of  the  agitation,  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  paralysis,  and  the  insanity,  are  the  signs  of  a  compression  of  i 
the  brain,  which  depends  on  an  exudation  of  serosity  in  the  cavity  of  ' 
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the  ai»dinoid|  a  serouB  infiltration  of  the  pia-mater,  and  of  an  effadon 
of  a  similar  nature  into  the  lateral  ventricles. 

7.  The  state  of  stupidity^  with  au  obliteration  of  the  faculties  and 
ideas,  and  general  paralysis  of  almost  the  whole  body,  are  results  of 
compression  of  the  brain,  and  consequently  of  the  highest  degree  of 
sennis  effusion.  Chemistry,  as  well  as  patiiological  anatomy,  assigns  a 
considerable  influence  to  cerebral  congestion  in  madnesis  and  paralytic 
insanity,  since,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  (in  nine  cases  out  of  sixteen,) 
the  Uood  of  patients  affected  by  the  species  of  madness  now  under  con- 
sideration presents  those  alterations  in  the  proportion  of  its  principles 
wiiidi  Messrs.  Andral,  Gkvarret,  and  other  hematologists,  have  given  as 
the  charactmstics  of  the  first  of  these  affections — viz.,  an  augmentation 
of  the  globules,  and  a  diminution  of  the  fibrin,  whether  the  modificar 
ti<m  affect  only  one  or  both  of  these  principles  simultaneously.  We  do 
noft^  however,  agree  with  M.  Bayle  in  believing  that  the  tendency  to 
the  flow  of  blood  in  the  encephalic  vessels  exists  in  all  persons  affected 
by  general  paralysis,  and  that  it  constantly  precedes  its  occurrence;  in 
other  words,  that  it  is  the  immediate  or  direct  cause  of  the  affection; 
for,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  every  cerebral  congestion  would 
sooner  or  later,  necessarily  and  infallibly,  produce  general  paralysis, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  results  of  daily  observation.  It  is  a  main  con- 
dition, but  not  a  sufficient  cause.  This  admits  of  ready  explanation. 
General  paralysis  especially  supervenes  in  the  prime  of  life,  from  the 
age  of  thirty  to  fiffcy.  The  male  sex,  and  persons  having  a  sanguineous 
temperament^  and  a  robust  and  athletic  constitution,  are  most  liable  to 
this  affection.  An  excessive  and  often  insatiable  appetite,  accompanied 
bj  a  corresponding  great  activity  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  is  a 
fondamental  characteristic,  and  an  almost  pathognomonic  symptom. 
Organic  life  appears,  in  this  disease,  to  stand  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
animal  or  intellectual  life. 

Although,  according  to  our  view,  cerebral  congestion  ia  not  the  im- 
mediate, proximate,  or  initial  cause  of  general  paralysis,  it  nevertheless 
partidpates,  in  a  striking  manner,  in  developing  a  host  of  consecutive 
phoiomena,  which  tend  singularly  to  aggravate  this  disease,  and  to 
hasten  its  fatal  termination,  inducing  chronic  or  acute  inflanmiation  of 
the  membranes,  or  substance  of  the  brain.  The  stagnation  of  the  blood 
in  the  capillaries  opposes  the  absorption  of  the  serosity,  and  gives  rise 
to  mechanical  serous  effusions.  Thus,  whenever,  a  chemical  analysis  of 
the  blood  of  paralytic  insane  patients  manifests  a  diminution  of  fibrin, 
and  more  especially  an  augmentation  of  the  globules,  we  should  not 
hesitate,  in  the  first  place,  to  subject  the  patients  to  a  very  strict 
r^^etable  diet;  and,  in  the  next,  to  have  recourse  to  venesection,  what- 
erver  may  be  advanced  to  the  contrary  by  M.  Erlenmeyer.     Here  the 
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question  arises,  Can  bematolog}'  explain,  more  or  les^  perfectly, 
mode  of  formation  of  the  false  membranes   fonnd   in   tbe  arachnoid 
paralytic  insane  patients? 

Pathological  anati^tnisU  are  at  iasne  reganling  the  origin  of  these 
products.  Some  maintain  that  the  pseudo-membranes  in  question  are 
the  effect  of  irritation^  determined  by  the  Bangnineous  effuMion  in  the 
meninges,  or  tbe  result  of  arachnitis;  independently  of  any  kind  of 
meningeal  hromorrliage.  Others — among  whom  are  MM.  Baillargtr 
and  Aubimel — refer  them  to  tbe  pre^sistcnce  of  a  meningeal  apoplexy,  \ 
consiilcring  them  aa  a  pure  and  simple  transformation  of  the  eoagulahleJ 
portion  of  the  effused  l>kM>d,  and  not  as  the  solidification  of  a  plastic 
lymph,  effused  by  the  inflamed  eerous  membrane.  "  It  follows,"  aajB 
M,  Aubanel,  **  that  as  fibrin  alone  can  be  organized  into  false  m^n- 
branes,  all  the  parts  of  the  blood  which  are  capable  of  being  carried 
away  in  sanguineous  effusions  of  the  arachnoid  might  be  whoU)* 
absorbed,  and  tliat  there  might  lie  nothing  remaiuing  but  the  fibrinous 
portion,  which  will  be  transformed  into  a  product  jjerfectly  similar  to 
that  originating  from  a  primitive  Bbrinous  exhalation.  Thia  ia  actually 
what  happens  at  a  more  advanced  st^e  of  the  development  of  the  falaa 
membranes  of  which  we  are  speaking;  for  when  all  traces  of  blood  hnve 
disappeared,  there  remains  no  differential  character  in  their  ajipearance,  | 
or  even  in  their  structure,  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from 
false  membranes  having  a  different  origin,"* 

Before  we  can  admit,  with  !M.  Aubanel,  that  the  false  membranes  of  ^H 
the  arachnoid  are  the  simple  transformation  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  ^B 
effused  in  tlie  serous  membrane,  we  must  first  ascertain  the  condition  in 
which  this  fi!)rin  existe  in  the  blood,  not  by  means  of  the  scalpel,  but  ^^ 
by  submitting  it  to  a  ph^^ical  inspection^  and  a  chemical  analysis.  ^M 
The  fact  that  the  blood  of  persona  subject  to  congestions  and  hsemor- 
rhagea  does  not  easily  cotkgulate,  is  one  that  scarcely  ever  has  been 
called  in  question;  and  this  fact  admits  of  an  easy  explanation^  since  we  1 
know,  from  the  researches  of  MM*  Andral  and  Gavarret,  that  in  persoiia 
having  this  tendency,  the  fibrin  usually  undergoes  an  absolute  or  a 
relative  diminution.  Our  own  chemical  analyses  of  the  blood  of 
paralytic  insane  patients  have  yielded  [lerfectly  identical  results.  On 
the  other  hand^  tbe  blood  effused  in  these  cases  into  the  arachnoid 
varies  from  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half,  its  , 
ordinary  maKimuin,  According  to  these  data,  therefore,  if  iiii 
insanity,  accompanied  by  general  paralysis,  1000  grammes  of  blood  i 
yield  2-7  as  the  mean  number  for  fibrin,  as  established  by  ourj 
chemical  analyses,  45  grammes  of  blood  eifueed  in  the  araclmoid  must  J 

*  De«  Fausaes  Membranei  de  TArachaiode  cliez  left  AlilncB.     (Aon.  MMieo-] 
PiychoU  S«pt  1843,  p.aiOO 
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'  yield  only  0-03  of  fibrin,  and  here  it  must  be  remarked  that 
^^--  do  not  take  the  minimum,  or  even  the  mean,  but  the  ordinary 
aKshnum  given  by  M.  Bayle.  How  can  we  suppose  tliat  so  minute  a 
— ^'-««ntity  of  this  principle  should  liave  the  power  of  being  transformed 
=^«d  organized  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  false  mem])rane,  wliich 
^=^^n  iMoally  equal  in  thickness  to  tliat  of  the  pleune  or  of  tlie  <lura  mater, 
'^^^•d  which  extends  over  a  considerable  i>ortion,  if  not  over  the  whole 

^Unvexity  of  one  hemisphere  ? 

-  CShemical  analysis  is,  therefore,  unfavourable  to  the  ojjiuion  of  those 
-^^  WkoTB,  who  regard  sanguineous  effusions  between  the  nieuingcs  as  the 
==3n^iginy  and  a  sufficient  cause,  of  the  formation  of  the  false  aradmoidal 
■ttieiiibranes,  whilst  it  is  by  no  means  opposed  to  the  views  of  those 
"'  ^lathological  anatomists  who  consider  these  products  as  the  cfli'ot  of  a 
.'Secretion,  which  they  attribute  to  the  coaijfulation  of  plastic  lymph,  or, 
rSn  other  words,  to  the  fibrin  exhaleil  from  all  the  membranes,  ami 
r  especially  the  serous  ones,  under  the  iufiuence  of  an  infiannmitory 
-  condition. 

1         The  &ets  of  any  acute  phlegmasia  being  always  accompanied  by  an 
r     excess  of  fibrin  in  the  blood ;  and  of  a  relative  or  absolute  diminution 

of  fibrin  being  found  in  the  blood  of  the  paralytic  insane,  are  not  suffi- 
^  eient  evidence  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  an  inflammatory'  con<lition 
«    in   the  meninges  in  these  cases.     The  researches  of  ^f.  Audral  have 

proved  that  there  is  no  excess  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  prior  to  the 
^   manifestation  of  acute  inflammation,  or  before  the  development  of  any 

artificial  inflammation  induced  by  means  of  a  blister.     Inflammation 

may,  therefore,  occur  in  any  part,  indei>en<lcntly  of  all  influences  ex- 
,  orcifled  by  the  previous  condition  of  the  blocnl.  If  the  au^^mentation  of 
^  the  fibrin  be  merely  a  simple  phenomenon,  progressing  sinmltaneously 
^  '  with  the  inflammation,  and  not  the  cause  from  whence  it  arises,  there 

is  no  reason  that  the  diminution  of  this  principle  of  the  blood  should 
^     offer  any  obstacle  to  the  development  of  meningitis  in  the  imral^-tie 

insane^  or,  consequently,  that  it  should  prevent  the  formation  of  false 
^    membranes,  originating  in  and  depending  pathngonicidly  exclusively  on 

this  inflammation.  Tliis  meningitis,  which  has  almost  always  a  chronic 
^  diaractery  may  be  primary  and  give  rise  to  false  membranes,  which  in 
J    no  way  coincide  with   the  existence  of  meningeal  apoplexy;  but  as 

pseudo-arachnoid  membranes,  independently  of  all  sanguineous  effusion, 

are  veiy  uncommon,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  inflanmiatorj' 

condition  b  most  ordinarily  consecutive,  and  is  usually  determined  by 

the  presence  of  this  sanguineous  effusion. 

Can  the  spontaneous  diminution  of  the  albumen  of  the  blood  l>e  one 

of  the  causes  of  cerebral  dropsy  ]     Does  its  influence,  combined  or  not, 

on  the  one  hand,  with  that  of  the  chronic  inflammation  of  the  meninges, 

VO.   V.  K 
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and,  on  ike  other,  with  the  influence  of  the  cxceeaive  pressure  ag 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  by  &n  embarrassed  circtilation  aad  by  a  ht 
tion  of  blood  in  the  brain,  sufliciently  exphiin  this  aeroua  effu&ion  under 
consideration  ?    We  know,  In  physicft,  that  where  two  flnids  of  a  different , 
nature  are  separated  by  a  membranous  partition,  they  will   both  tr*-l 
verse  this  barrier;  and  whilst  a  double  current  of  imbibition  will  bel 
establii)hed,   afl  M.  Magendle   has  shown,  the  more  viscid    iluid    will] 
attract  the  other,  which,  from  its  leaser  viscidity^  is  better  able  to  per*j 
meate  through  the  intervening  partition.     The  celebrated  professor 
the  College  of  France,  who  has  applied  these  facta  to  human  [lathologyJ 
has  attempted  to  make  them  the  basis  of  a  mode  of  trexiting  encysted  i 
dropsy  of  the  ovaries,  by  modifying  these  tumours,  by  the  aid  of  irri- J 
tating  injections,  in  order  that  tlie  exhalent  surfacefl  may  be  brought  ial 
contaet  with  a  less  iliick  scrosity,  and  one,  consequently,  which  may  b9| 
more  easily  absorbed  by  the  vessels  uf  the  cyst.     The  blood  which  ex-^ 
perienoes  a  very  considerable  diminution  in  the  number  of  its  albumen 
evidently  loses  its  \iscidity.     It  is  less  thick  when  compared  to  tba  j 
respective  density  of  the  other  ambiant  fluids,  and  presents,  therefore,  alll 
the  physical  conditions  for  exosmoais.     Nothing  would  here  seem  tol 
oppose  the  filtration  of  a  considerable  portion  of  its  serosity  throughi 
the  pores  of  the  yessels,  unless  we  couctir  in  the  conjectures  of  M. 
Andral,  when  he  asks — "  Does  the  water  of  the  blood  flaw  easily  in  the 
capillary  vessels,  when,  being  less  charged  with  albumen,  it  becomes  less 
unctuous,  and  may  therefore,  i^erhaps,  flow  less  easily  over  the  inn« 
surface  of  the  vessels  1     If  such  be  the  ease,  the  diminution  of  tli 
albumen  in  the  serum   of  the  blood  would  have  the  effect  of  renderiu 
the  passage  of  the  fluid  through  the  small  vessels  more  difficult,  and 
consequently,  in  relation  to  its  imme4liate  cause,  there  wciuld  not  be  anj 
such  great  diflerence  between  the  dropsy  wliich  succeeds  an  of 
disease  of  the  heart  or  liver,  and  that  which  su|>ervenes  on  the  dliuiuu* 
tion  of  the  number  of  the  albumen  of  the  blotKL'' 

I  might  here  employ  an  argument,  based  on  comparative  pathology^^ 
in  refutation  of  any  objections  that  may  be  advanced  ag^nst  tha}€» 
hypothe6ca,on  the  ground  that,  in  general  imralysis  of  the  insane,  wo 
rarely  meet  with  cedema,   properly   so   called,  anasarca   and    m«-'f'- 
for  it  may  be  obsen^ed,  that  in  sheep  who  liave  flukes  in  the  bi;   . 
ducts,  and  whore  the  dropsy  is  regarded  as  the  consequence  of  tlie  dimi- 
nution, proved  by  Mil.  Andral  and  Gavarret  to  exist  in  the  albume 
of  the  blood,  the  infiltration   is  only  manifested  in  the  oonjuncti^ 
and  in  the  soft  tissues  surrounding  the  lower  jaw,  while  it  is  only  id 
cases  where  the  affection  is  very  far  advanced  that  effusions  of  aiijj 
extent  occur  in  the  serous  cavities.     I  would  further  advanoo  a  ve 
solid  argument.      Exclusion   k  m   illegitimate   in    huraorism   as 
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The  tenuity  of  the  blood  necessarily  requires  another  cen- 
to produce  dropsy,  consisting,  according  to  the  admission  of 
Henlfi,  in  a  certain  rehixation  of  the  pores  of  the  vaAcnIar  walls.  Ac- 
eovding  to  this  writer,  the  laxity  of  tissue  is  induceil  by  atony,  nriKing 
pffobably  from  a  direct  paralysis  of  the  nerves — a  defect  in  ner\'ons  in- 
fhwnee,  from  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  or  from  the  too 
gmt  prearare  on  the  vascukr  walls,  by  which  the  flui<l  is  forced  through 
tiie  pores.  In  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  independently  of  a 
dynamic  primary  lesion,  there  is  very  frequently  a  permanent  inijKi- 
diment  of  the  circulation  within  the  brain.  In  adopting  the  eclectic 
theoiy  of  Henle,  we  easily  understand  how  it  occurs  that  the  serous 
oAuion,  instead  of  taking  phice  in  the  cellular  tissue,  in  the  peritoneum, 
Ae.y  occurs  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  in  the  pia-matcr,  and  the 
hfteral  ventricles. 

It  isy  therefore,  very  probable,  from  the  preceding  considerations,  that 
the  spontaneous  diminution,  and  the  insuilicient  formation  of  the  albu- 
men of  the  bloody  are  the  immediate  causes  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
cerebral  dropsies  which  occur  in  the  paralytic  insane.  However  this 
niAy  be^  I  think,  with  M.  Bayle,  that  in  these  patients  the  exhalation  of 
the  serosity  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  the  serous  infiltration  of  the 
piA-mater,  and,  above  all,  the  same  kind  of  effusions  in  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles, all  tend,  by  the  pressure  they  exercise  on  the  brain,  to  increuHC 
the  paralysis,  and  the  enfecblement  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  The 
liolloiring  &ct  may  be  advanced  in  support  of  this  opinion.  I  recently 
falcd  an  insane  paralytic  patient,  whose  case  is  not  included  in  the  six- 
teen that  I  have  already  given.  The  disease  had  made  rapid  progress. 
Tlie  paralysis  was  so  considerable,  that  walking  and  standing  were  alike 
impossiUe;  so  decided  a  degree  of  enfeeblcment  of  the  understanding, 
Hut  there  was  almost  entire  absence  of  attention  and  memory — in  fact, 
an  actual  state  of  stupidity.  On  analysing  the  blood,  I  found  the 
iiiimber  of  the  globules  below  its  mean  proportion  (119),  the  fibrin  in 
its  normal  quantity,  and  a  diminution  of  the  organic  matters  of  the 
aenmL  After  having,  for  about  a  month,  taken  large  doses  of  aloes 
Aiee  times  in  the  week,  which  were  followed  on  each  occasion  by  an 
■bmidaat  evacuation  of  liquid  stools,  the  patient  experienced  a  most 
wnmi^mA  amendment.  Instead  of  his  former  stupidity,  he  evinced  an 
aptitude  to  converse;  and  insteail  of  remaining  entirely  motionless  in 
his  bed,  he  at  length  became  able  to  stand  upright,  and  walk  alone.  In 
thia  caae^  the  eompressure  of  the  brain  could  not  have  depended  on  n 
■angnineoiiB  ocmgestion,  dnce  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  was  not  diminished, 
and  the  globules  were  below  their  physiological  mean.  If,  however, 
there  was  cerebral  eompressure,  it  must  rather  have  l)een  occasioned  by 
an  accumulation  of  serosity,  whose  removal  must  have  been  influenced 
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by  the  alvine  secretions  occasioned  by  the  aloes.  Here  a  very  radoa 
therapeutic  principle  wouhl  seem  to  emanate  from  this  pathogenic  c- 
(luction,  for  the  employment,  in  analogous  cases,  of  purgativew  instead  rf 
venesection;  for  the  former  means  have  not,  at  any  rate,  the  disadrutig! 
presented  by  the  latter,  of  depriving  the  blood  of  its  globules  (the  iio» 
b(T  of  which  is  below  the  mean),  and  consequently  producing  aimiiL 
which  is  almost  as  likely  as  cerebral  congestion  to  aggravate  tie 
])anilysis. 

Far  from  proving  detrimental  to  pathological  anatomy,  chemistry  dm 
alike  aid  and  control  its  application.  With  equal  claims  to  legitime, 
these  two  means  of  investigation  may  be  regarded  as  kindred  lidCi 
which  serve  nmtually  to  illuminate  one  another. 

Resuirui. 

From  this  investigation  we  arrive  at  three  cla»«cs  of  conclusions:— 

1.  Chemical  facts. 

2.  Pathogenic  inductions. 

3.  Therapeutic  inductions. 

CJvemical  Facts. 

1.  In  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  the  quantitative  analysis  of  tir 
l)lood  presents  very  variable  results. 

2.  Augmentation  of  the  globules  (the  venous  crasis  of  the  Gennfiis) 
exists  in  the  majority  of  cases.  This  principle  of  the  blood  only  remib 
within  its  normal  proportions  in  a  very  small  number  of  cases.  It  Ms 
below  these  limits  in  a  still  smaller  number. 

3.  The  fibrin  remains  within  its  physiological  limits  in  the  grotti 
number  of  cases.  It  exhibits  an  absolute  diminution  in  a  certain  oi- 
nority.  It  rises  above  those  limits  (the  fibrinous  crasis,  the  hyperinoa 
of  the  Oennaus)  in  a  still  smaller  minority  of  cases. 

4.  The  solid  matters  of  the  serum,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  R" 
main  within  their  normal  proportions  in  the  majority  of  cases.  It 
is  only  in  a  very  small  number  that  they  rise  perceptibly  above  tkir 
physiological  mean. 

5.  The  organic  matters  of  the  serum,  of  which  albumen  constittits 
80  large  a  proportion,  diminish  appreciably  in  rather  less  than  one-thinl 
of  the  cases. 

6.  The  water  only  exceeds  its  mean  proportion  in  a  very  smiU 
majority.     It  falls  below  it  in  a  considerable  minority  of 
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PcUhogenic  Inducthna. 

^ .    1.  The  augmentation  of  the  globules  (venous  crasis,)  and  the  absolute 

-Jnnination  of  the  fibrin  (hjpinosis),  are  either,  independently  of  one 

r,  or  simultaneously  and  conjointly,  the  cause  of  cerebral  con- 

which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  etiology  of  the  general 

paiBlyaas  of  the  insane. 

S.  Cerebral  congestion  is  a  principal  condition,  but  not  the  controlling 

_  ense  of  the  origin  of  general  paralysis.     It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 

_  pmxiniate  or  direct  cause  of  the  secondary  phenomena  of  this  disease. 

~.      S.  The  augmentation  of  the  globules,  instead  of  being  inherent  in 

^  the  nature  of  general  paralysis,  depends  on  several  purely  contingent 

eonditionsy   such  as  the  male  sex,   a  sanguineous  temperament,   the 

■brength  of  the  constitution,  age,  mode  of  life,  voracity,  and  activity  of 

digestion  and  assimilation. 

4.  The  diminution  of  the  globules  occasionally  gives  rise  to  con\'ulsive 
moTements  and  attacks  of  catalepsy. 

5.  The  augmentation  of  the  fibrin  is  frequently  associated  i^-ith 
epileptic  attadu,  and  several  other  symptoms  of  acute  inflammation  of 
the  brain  or  its  membranes. 

6.  The  fiilse  arachnoidal  membranes  are  the  result  of  a  coagulation 
of  plastic  lymph,  secreted  by  an  inflameil  surface,  and  not  of  the  trans- 
it formation,  or  the  pure  and  simple  organization,  of  fibrin  contained  in 

the  blood  effused  amongst  the  meninges. 
':         7.  The  spontaneous  diminution  of  albumen  has  probably  some  share 
L    in  the  formation  of  the  more  or  less  considerable  serous  effusions,  which 

0O  frequently  compress  the  brain  in  the  last  periods  of  general  ^mralysis. 

Therapeutic  Inductions. 

1.  Venesection  and  a  moderate  vegetable  diet  are  the  most  rational 
and  efficacious  means  of  preventing  the  development  of  cerebral  conges- 
tion in  the  paralytic  insane,  and  of  combating  it  when  once  established. 

2.  In  those  cases  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  pressure  on  tlie  1>rain 
Vtmm.  htok  oocaaioned  by  an  accumulation  of  serosity,  and  where  an 
nnalyiifl  of  the  blood  manifests  a  tendenc}-  towards  the  diminution  of 
the  g^obolee,  purgatives  and  not  venesection  must  be  employed. 
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A  BRIEF  NOTICE  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  WORKS  AND 
MEMOIRS  ON  PSYCHOLOGY  PUBLISHED  ABROAD  DURING 
THE  YEARS  1846  AND  1847. 

{Condcnsedffor  the  most  part,  from  Amelumo'b  Rbpobts.) 

Our  object  in  the  following  pages  is  to  give  our  readers  a  succinct 
report  of  some  of  the  most  practically  useful  works  on  psychology  that 
have  appeared  on  the  Continent  during  the  years  1845  and  1846;  and 
to  afford  those  who  have  not  the  time  or  opportunity  of  examining  the 
great  mass  of  French  and  German  psycholo^cal  literature,  some  idea 
of  its  general  character.  We  have  purposely  omitted  all  reference  to 
works  already  noticed  in  our  Journal,  and  to  such  as  treat  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  insane  in  this  country,  since  the  purpose  we  have  in  view, 
as  we  have  already  implied,  is,  if  possible,  rather  to  guide  the  English 
reader  towards  new  sources  of  knowledge,  than  to  refer  to  those  with 
which  he  is  ahready  familiar.  By  excluding  all  notices  of  the  French, 
and,  more  especially,  German  memoirs  that  treat  of  the  psychological 
literature  of  Great  Britain,  our  task  has  been  considerably  lightened, 
for  the  management  of  the  insane  adopted  in  the  best  of  our  public  and 
private  asylums  continues  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  institutions  of 
other  countries,  and  constitutes  a  veiy  considerable  portion  of  the 
subjects  treated  of  in  the  numerous  works  on  psychology  with  which 
the  Continental  press  is  continually  teeming. 

The  first  work  to  which  we  would  refer  is  "A  Manual  of  the 
Pathology  and  Therapeutics  of  Mental  Diseases,  by  Dr.  Schnitzer,"  *  in 
which  the  author  gives  a  general  summary  of  the  opinions  and  observa- 
tions of  a  very  large  number  of  ancient  and  modem  writers  on  psy- 
chology, and  as  such  it  constitutes  a  very  useful  compendium  for  the 
student  or  practical  physician,  who  would  acquaint  himself  with  the 
works  that  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  relation  to  mental 
diseases.  The  author  does  not,  however,  furnish  us  with  any  new  fisusts 
or  original  views;  and  the  value  of  his  work  is  simply,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  that  of  being  a  practical  compendium  of  the  labours 
of  others. 

The  next  work  on  our  list,t  by  Dr.  L.  F.  Calmeil,  physician  to  the 

*  Handbach  der  Pathologie  and  Therapie  der  Geisteskrankheiten.  Fiirpnktisehe 
Aerzte  uDd  Stadirende  bearbeitet  yon  Dr.  A.  Schnitzer.    Leipzig. 

f  De  la  folie,  coosider^e  soas  le  point  de  yue  pathologiqne,  philosophiqne,  his- 
toriqae  et  jadiciaire,  depais  la  reoaissance  des  sciences  en  Europe  jusqa'au  diz- 
neuyi^me  sidcle;  descriptions  des  grandes  epidemies  de  delire  simple  on  oompliqne 
qai  ont  atteint  les  populations  d'autrefois,  et  regne  dans  les  monast^ret.    EbLpose 
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Smmiton,  is  a  most  interesting  historical  and  judicial  report  of  the 
aete  recorded  in  yarioos  public  archives,  and  in  authentic  private 
loonmentSy  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
.^•kftion  to  dsemonomania,  lycanthropia,  chorea  epidemica,  monomania 
^digiosa^  ^c  On  reading  these  curious  records  of  the  benighted 
^xmdition  of  former  ages,  we  scarcely  know  whether  we  should  be  more 
at  the  superstition  and  fanaticism  which  proved  such 
Qt  and  firuitful  sources  of  a  disordered  imagination  (closely  akin 
.to  actual  insanity,  and  based  probably  on  a  tendency  to  convulsive  and 
:jtfOefido  attacks,  or  on  chronic  affections  of  the  whole  nervous  system); 
:«  at  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  physicians  and  judges,  who  suffered 
slkoaa  afflicted  with  such  diseases  to  expiate  their  miseries  at  the  gibbet 
;;tr  the  stake.  In  looking  back  with  honest  pride  at  the  advance  we 
jWd  made  over  former  times  in  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases,  we 
vMDBt  not^  however,  forget  that  it  behoves  us  to  be  moderate  in  our 
:  vqoicingB,  as  long  as  the  history  of  psychology  continues  to  record 
■Bdi  inetonfefi  of  fimaticism  as  those  which  occurred  some  years  since 
in  Switzerland,  those  of  the  incubus  disease  in  France,  the  epidemic 
dmnonomaiua  which  prevailed  a  short  time  since  in  Sweden  and  Russia 
— berides  many  others  witnessed  even  occasionally  in  this  country,  no 
laas  than  ebewhere. 

Iff.  FSdooz,  in  a  review  of  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont's  work,  "  On  the 
Aente  DeUiinm  of  the  Insane,***  expresses  the  opinion  that  delirium  may 
be  associated  (as  a  nervous  cerebral  affection)  with  chronic  insanity,  no 
leas  than  with  other  diseases ;  as,  for  instance,  meningitis,  typhus,  d:c. 
IL  Fidouz,  in  the  first  place,  regards  delirium  as  a  peculiar  affection  of 
the  biam,  more  especially  of  the  organs  by  which  thought  is  r^ulated, 
and  does  not  consider  it  identical  with,  or  dependent  upon,  inflammation, 
loss  of  blood,  or  any  other  known  cerebral  diseases.  He,  however,  looks 
vpon  delirium  more  as  a  symptom  than  an  actual  disease. 

In  the  ''Annales  med.  psychol.,"  tom.  vi.,  Nov.  1845,t  we  find  an 
useful  report,  by  Morel,  of  the  psychological  journal  literature  of 
Germany,  from  the  older  journals  of  Moritz,  Beil,  Kaisslcr,  and  Hoff- 
Vf  to  the  latest  psychological  periodicals. 


Am  eondcDUiatioiis  aiucqaeUes  la  folie  meconnne  a  soavent  donne  liea.  Par  L.  F. 
Csbacily  Doetevr  en  M^dedne  de  la  Faculty  de  Paris,  Mcdecin  de  la  Maison  de 
Ghareaton,  &e.    T.  2.    Paris,  1845. 

*  De  la  fblie,  eonsid^r^  eomme  maladie  k  roccasion  de  roayrage  suiyaDt:  "  Du 
defife  aiga  obtenre  dani  les  teUifsemeDts  d'alii-nes,  par  M.  Bridrre  de  Boismont, 
Ac."    Par  Pidooz.  Jonnal  de  Med.,  par  Troiuseaa.  1845.  Dec. 

4  Ia  Pathotogle  mentale  en  Belgique,  en  Hollande,  et  en  Allemagne.  Des 
Joomaax  de  Pftjchiatrie  en  AUemagne.    (Ad.  med.  psych.,  t  yi.    Nov.  1845.) 
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111  n  socuthI  iiiciiioir  (Aiinales  med.  psjchol.,  torn,  vi.,  Jan.  1^H*1 
Mori'l  enters  into  n  full  desM^riptiou  of  the  principal  asylums  of  Iuly;i 
for  iiistunee,  tlioso  at  Venice,  Milan,  Genoa,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Yljtaat. 
Hnine,  Xnples,  and  Pnleniio.  This  memoir,  which  evinces  great  tcok- 
i)r-.>i  nf  iilKcrviition.  and  a  sound  critical  apirit^  will  Ite  read  witb  udk 
iiittiTst.  Altluiii^li  we  leurn  from  M.  MorePs  re|)ort,  that  the  tarm 
for  the  insane  in  Italy  do  not  enjoy  the  same  degrc^c  of  carefiil  sa^ 
inti'ndence  ninnifested  in  the  other  charitable  institutions  of  tk 
count  r}%  a  gencnd  tendency  towanis  improvement  is  yet  eveniABe 
I)ercci)til)le.  We  pither  no  new  facts  of  ])ractic&l  importAnce  fromae 
results  of  M.  MoreFs  obser\*ation  of  the  moilc  of  treatineut  ado|4Mk 
tlie  psychologists  of  Italy.  In  the  inaane  asylum  for  woekc  k 
Venice,  the  author  found  that,  of  the  1073  patients  admitted  betvfs 
the  years  1837  and  1813,  '215  suffered  from  pellagra.  The  insii* 
tions  at  Ferrara  and  Bologna  are  vcr}'  defective.  That  at  Florewtij 
a  flue  roomy  Imilding.  Amongut  the  patients,  there  were  like« 
patients  with  j»ellagra  from  districts  in  the  Apennines,  where  the  ftffff 
do  not  live,  on  maize. 

At  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Science,  in  Italy,  four  ssbjecfe 
were  j)roposed  by  the  Medical  Section: — 

1.  A  ehissification  of  mental  diseases:  to  be  based  on  the  Ck^ 
deduce<l  from  clinical  ohsen*ations,  and  pathological  anatomy. 

2.  '\\niether,  and  how  far,  phrenology  is  able  to  further  our  hm/r- 
le<lge  of  mental  diseases  ? 

3.  Whether,  and  how  far,  pathologieo-anatomical  changes  can  1« 
reganled  as  the  cause  or  elTect  of  mental  diseases  ? 

4.  What  symptoms  manifest  themselves  in  different  mental  dtisetA 
which  indicate  a  prophylnctic,  therapeutic,  moral  or  physical  modeol 
treatment,  and  of  what  value  are  such  fl}'m]>toms  1 

In  a  work  intended  as  a  rejily  to  these  quest ions,f  Professor  Cino 
Speranza,  former  President  of  the  Medical  Section,  enters  into  a 
extended  discpiisition,  the  jmqwrt  of  which  is  to  prove,  that  phrenokg 
has  not  been  of  use  in  furthering  the  study  of  mental  diseases.  The 
third  question  is  left  as  undecided  as  it  was  l>efore ;  and  the  fourth  is 

*  La  Patholngie  nientale  en  Italic :  lettre  k  Mods.  le  Doctenr  Femu.  Ccny- 
d'cDil  Bur  les  piiiioipaux  ('tablissi'iiients  d'alionrs.  (Ann.  Med.  Pajchd.,  L  tv. 
Jan.  184G.) 

•f  Riporta  al  Sv'condo  quesito  {iroposto  dalla  sezione  medica  del  V.  Congnao 
Scientifico  Iial'ano  de  Cav.  Prof.  Carlo  Sporanza,  membro  corrispondcnte  £ 
illustri  Acad<-niie  et  Socicta  scientifiche,  gin  Presidente  della  suddetta  ncdki 
fiezione.  (Giornale  per  servire  ai  Progress!  della  Pathologia  et  della  Thenpe^tio* 
t.  X.  lev.  2.) 
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treated  in  accordance  with  the  present  condition  of  psychological 
sdenoe,  but  without  any  new  views  being  advanced. 

Leopold  Turk's  work*  demands  some  notice,  from  the  singular 
views  of  the  writer,  who  regards  delirium  as  a  purely  nervous  phe- 
nomenon, occasioned  by  over-excitement  of  the  cutaneous  surface  with 
electricity.  With  the  view  of  curing  this  affection,  Turk  recommends 
the  prolonged  use  of  lukewarm  baths,  continued  for  days  together; 
having  at  the  same  time  recourse  to  venesection,  emetics,  purgatives, 
kc  By  means  of  the  emplo3rment  of  such  baths,  the  author  professes 
to  have  cured  four-fifths  of  all  his  patients. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Ideler,t  directing  physician  to  the  insane  department  of 
the  Charity  Hospital  at  Berlin,  attempts,  with  perhaps  too  plausible  a 
form  of  argument,  and  with  too  great  scepticism,  in  reference  to  the 
special  investigations  of  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  microscopy,  to  prove 
that  the  salvation  of  psychology,  generally  and  specially,  is  to  be  sought 
in  an  anthropology;  not  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  it, 
but  in  the  recognition  of  the  influences  exercised  by  all  branches  of  human 
pursuits  combined,  as  theology,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  and  philosophy. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  noble  object  for  the  attainment  of  the  psychologist. 

Engelken*s  worki^  ^  distinguished  for  the  unprejudiced,  rational 
riews  it  advances.  In  opposition  to  the  majority  of  psychologists,  the 
author  regards  the  prognosis  of  mental  disease  as  less  unfavourable 
than  that  of  many  other  chronic  affections.  We  also  differ  from  him 
in  this,  and  in  the  favourable  character  which  he  attaches  to  the 
prognosis  of  puerperal  insanity,  which  is  often  extremely  difficult 
of  cure,  and  not  unfrequeutly  wholly  incurable.  As  the  superintendent 
of  a  private  institution,  the  author  naturally  gives  the  preference  to 
such  establishments  over  public  institutions.  He  is  averse  to  all 
coercive  measures,  and  thinks  that  artifice  is  preferable  to  force  in 
inducing  the  patient  to  enter  an  asylum.  His  remarks  on  the  duties 
of  the  physician  who  undertakes  the  charge  of  the  insane,  are  a  mere 
recapitulation  of  the  views  now  so  generally  recognised  on  this  subject. 
We  find,  however,  that  his  mode  of  treatment  presents  several  novel 
features.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  adopts  a  modified  form  of  water-cure ; 
enveloping  the  patient  in  wet  linen  sheets,  and  applying  cold  moist 
cataplasms  to  the  abdomen,  in  different  cases  of  convulsions;  and, 

*  M^moire  sur  la  Nature  de  la  Folie,  et  sur  le  Traitement  h  lai  opposer.  Par 
Leopold  Turk.    Paris.     1845. 

f  Ueber  das  Verhaltniss  der  Seeleoheilkaiide  zu  ihren  Hiilfswis^eDschafteo,  von 
Dr.  C.  W.  Ideler,  Prof,  der  Med.  and  dirigirender  Arzt  der  Irrenabtheilang  au  der 
Chants  xa  Berlin.  ( Allgemeine  Zeitschrift  fiir  Psjchiatrie,  iii  B.  3  H.  s.  394.) 

{  Beitrage  zor  Seelenheilkonde,  von  Dr.  Fried.  Engelken,  Director  der  Privat. 
Heilanstalk  za  Obemealand  bei  Bremen.    Bremen.    1846. 
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lastly,  employs  electricity,  from  which  he  states  Ihat  he  has  deri^ 
inucli  nid  in  cases  of  imbecility,  erethism,  nervous  dcran-jenett 
and  hysteria.  Dr.  En^^elken  is  a  great  advocate  for  the  tk  d 
opium,  not  only  in  melancholia  hysterica,  but  in  aD  instances  of  a- 
tremc  iiritahility  of  the  nervous  sj-stem  where  there  is  erethism,  ib^ 
even  in  many  fonns  of  mania.  According  to  his  views,  this  mwdr 
exercises  an  in\'igorating  and  exhilarating  action  on  the  bndn  ad 
mind.  In  Dr.  £nge1ken*s  observations  on  tlie  psychical  treatmotcf 
the  insane,  although  we  meet  with  no  striking  novelties^  we  are  wver- 
tliolcss  forcibly  ini])ressed  with  the  proofs  of  experience  and  pro-^ipnEj: 
thought  manifested  by  the  author. 

J)r.  Midioa's  work  on  Hallucinations  and   Illusions,  to  whicb  ^ 
Royal  Academy  of  Mcdccine  at  Paris*  awarded  its  prize  in  1840.  Le-> 
comprehensive,  that  it  may  be  said  to  embrace  almost  all  forms  of  b 
sanity.     We  do  not  agree  with  the  author^s  views  of  delirium,  irtiic 
he  divides  into  three  kinds,  viz.  delirium  of  the  senses,  of  the  ijei& 
and  of  the  passions  ;  the  difference  between  delirium  and  issanitT  d^ 
]>ending  mainly,  according  to  his  definition,  on  the  longer  or  slwrttf 
time   during   which  either  continues— delirium  being  converted  ia^* 
insanity  when  the  mind  loses  the  power  of  recognising  and  controKH 
its  wanderings.      In   like   manner  we  think  that    Dr.    Mich6a,  Bk« 
many  other  French  physicians,  gives  too  vdde  an  extension  to  the  ids 
of  liallucinations,  under  which  it  would  appear  that  he  comprchendi 
almost  ever}-  form  of  ideas  and  conceptions.     Thus,  Ptench  writm    1 
discover  this  s}*mptom  in  two-thirds,  or  in  half  the  whole  numbqr  of 
the  insane;  and  Esquirol,  even  in  as  many  as  eighty  in   the  hundred 
According  to  M.  Michoa  himself,  tJie  number  is  five-eighths.    The  grwiw 
number  of  these  cases  occur  in  monomania  and  general  mania— fewvr 
in  dementia,  and  fewer  still  in  imbecility.     We  cannot  take  leave  of 
M.  Michea's  work  without  expressing   our  opinion  of  its   being  the 
most  complete  treatise  that  has  as  yet  appeared  on  this  subject.    It 
bears  amjjle  testimony  to  the  extended  reading  and  the  industry  of  the 
author ;  and  the  examples  advanced  in  illustration  of  his  views  are  so 
numerous  as  to  be  almost  wearisome. 

Next  in  order  of  succession  comes  Effenberger's  memoir,+  "  On  tbe 
Present  Condition  of  Psychology  in  England,"  to  which,  as  our  object 
is  here  simply  to  show  what  has  been  done  abroad  during  the  last  two 

*  Du  delire  dcs  Seasations.  Par  C.  F.  Michea,  Dr.  en  Medecine  de  la  Faenht 
<le  Paris.  Ouvrage  couronnee  par  TAcademie  Uoyale  de  Medecine.  Puk 
184G. 

•f  Dor  gegen^artige  Zustand  des  Irrenwcsens  in  England.  Geschildert  naeh 
Forbes  Wiaslow,  von  Dr.  Joseph  EffenbiTger,  K.  K.  Districts-Physiker  sd  Brack 
aa  dcr  Leytha  in  Nieder^>sterreich.  ( Med.  Jahrb.  des  ostr.  Staats.  MaL) 
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^^JMis,  we  fdmpljr  refer,  for  the  purpose  of  obflerving,  that  Dr.  Effen- 

'^kigu's  work  is  bttsed  on  a  treatise  by  the  editor  of  this  Journal, 

"^ftMed,  "  An  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Cure  and  Treatment  of 

-^'Lmiatics.     With  Explanatory  Notes  and  Comments.'* 

--     Tbe  literature  of  Germany,  notwithstanding  the  political  disturbances 

^^tj  which  the  country  is  shaken,  affords  evidence  of  the  good  results 

^f  jieUed  by  the  free  discussion  of  the  state  and  condition  of  tbe  insane 

7^  aft  tbe  meetings  of  the  German  scientific  associations,  and  the  phi- 

^'  llithropic  opinions,  based  on  scientific  principles,  which  have  been  ad- 

I?.  TUoed  in  Jessen's  paper,*  read  before  the  Association  at  Kiel,  offer  a 

pleasing  contrast  to  the  views  entertained  in  the  generation  imme- 

:  diately  preceding  our  own. 


In  taming  firom  general  to  special  psychology,  we  must  in  the  first 
place  notice  the  interesting  work  of  Hohnbaum,t  "  On  Psychical  Health 
and  Diseass^  in  their  various  Transitions.*'  The  author  follows  the 
•bnoet  imperceptible  transitions  of  p6}xhical  health,  through  all  the 
waiieties  of  eeooitricities  and  peculiarities  (so  often  manifested  in  the 
evwy-day  life  of  weak-minded  persons  and  geniuses,  in  tall  and  in  short 
men,  Acl),  to  folly  or  to  mania.  The  author,  whose  own  extensive  ex- 
perience and  reading  furnish  him  with  numerous  illustrations,  seeks 
ftlw  eanse  of  mental  derangement  in  some  abnormal  relations  of  the 
body,  and  is  further  of  opinion  that  such  abnormal  somatic  relations 
majr  be^  in  the  first  place,  occasioned  by  a  misdirection  of  the  mind,  by 
avil  habits,  defective  education,  or  the  indidgence  of  the  passions. 

Eilennieyer,^  in  a  recent  memoir,  enters  into  the  consideration  of 
tlia  question,  whether  the  blood  of  the  insane  presents  any  peculiar 
afanormal  properties;  and  whether  certain  diseases  tend  towards  in- 
sanity, or  afford  immunity  against  it.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  are 
only  of  a  negative  character.  In  the  next  place,  the  author  considers 
the  different  abnormal  blood-erases  in  the  insane — ^viz.,  tbe  fibrinous,  the 
▼cnous,  the  serous,  and  the  scorbutic.  From  tbe  result  of  304  dissec- 
tions, made  by  the  author,  at  the  insane  asylum  at  Prague,  it  would 

*  Ueber  die  in  Beiiehimg  auf  Geistes-ond  Gemutbskranke  herrechenden 
Vonirtfaeile.  (Vorgetragen  in  der  allgemeinen  VereammluDg  der  deutschen  Katur- 
iorselier  und  Aerste  in  Kiel  am  Montage  den  21  Sept.  1846.  Von  Dr.  P.  Jessen, 
(AUgera.  Zettscbrift.  fur  Psyebiatrie,  It.  Bd.  1.  H.) 

f  Pfeyehische  Gefnndbeit  and  Irrenaein  in  ihren  Ubergingen.  Bin  Versnch  xnr 
aihem  ErgriindiiBgiweifelhafter  Seelenxoatiinde,  fiir  Criminaliiten  nnd  Gerichts- 
Srstfc  (Von  Dr.  C  Hohnbanm.    Berlin,  1845.) 

{  Ueber  dai  Bint  der  Irren.  Von  Dr.  Erlenmeyer,  erstem  Assiitenten  an  der 
IfwahfilamtaU  ra  Slegbiirg.  (Archiv.  fur  Physiologiache  Medicin,  t.  Jahrg. 
s.  436,  684.) 
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appear  that  the  fibrinous  (tuberculous)  crasis  was  the  most  frequent  in 
the  insane  (134  hi  304).  Different  writers,  however,  ailvance  such 
different  views  regarding  this  question,  that  we  seem  scarcely  able,  in 
the  present  day,  to  arrive  at  any  very  definite  conclusion. 

Fn  Nasae*  attempts  to  define  the  Icw^al  and  immediate  causes  of  the 
various  forms  of  mental  dcraDgement.  According  to  his  definitious, 
high  delirium  is  a  morbidly  excited  aensihility  of  the  cerebral  organs^ 
wliich  serve  to  give  expression  to  the  psycliieal  emotions — low  delirium 
is  a  morbid  obtuseness  of  the  suseejitihility  of  the  brain — clironic 
mania,  an  abnormal  irritability  of  the  brain,  generally  the  result  of  a 
morbid  character  of  the  blood — madness  (fixed  delusion),  in  a  dimi- 
nished susceptibility  of  the  brain — folly  (using  tlie  word  in  its  original 
sense  of  fatuity),  is  the  result  of  a  diminishec!  ixjwcr  of  mental  activity 
and  vigour — and  imbecility,  psychicii!  feebleness  in  its  more  highly 
developed  form.  Nasse's  work  has  been  answered  by  a  memoir,  bear- 
ing the  same  title,f  from  the  pen  of  D.  Eocke,  who  endeavours,  and 
we  think  satisfactorily,  to  refute  the  views  set  forth  by  Nasse. 

Bergmann,  in  a  treatise  on  the  denmgement^  of  mind  arising  fipom 
disapi>ointed  at!ection,J  makes  the  observation,  that  in  persons  (more 
especially  women)  this  species  of  mental  alienation  has  generally  been 
preceded  by  a  derangement  in  the  somatic  relations  of  the  body,  most 
frequently  by  a  morbid  condition  of  the  tissue  of  the  lungs.  He 
further  observes,  that  the  organs  of  respiration  are  the  first  to  suffer 
by  the  psychical  disturbance,  and  that  death  from  pulmonary  consmnp* 
tion  is  a  very  frequent  termination  of  such  aflTections.  The  author,  who 
is  distinguished  for  his  profound  anatomical  researches,  is  of  opinion, 
that  erotomania  proceeds  especially  froTii  the  cerebellum,  and  physical 
love  frcmi  the  organs  of  sense.  The  anatonucal  results  ap^iended  at  the 
termination  of  the  work,  give  evidence  of  the  destructive  influence 
occasioned  in  the  organism  by  moral  agencies. 


I 


Among  the  works  that  have  appeared  on  the  Continent,  within  the ' 
period  of  time  included  in  our  considc rations,  on  the  physical  tnst- 
ment  of  the  insane,  we  will  in  the  first   place  refer  to  Dr.  Weber  s  ] 
memoir,  on  the  effects  of  certain    medicines  on  the   disposition   and 


•  Die  Eatscheiduag  yber  die  Itnbeilbarkeit  ernes  Irreseios.  Von  Fr,  Kii«6e«i 
(Allg.  Zeitfick  fiir  Paycbiatrie,  liL  4  H.  b.  589.) 

4  Die  EatscbeiduBg  iiber  die  Unkeilbarkelt  eiues  Irrtjasdo*.  Voa  D.  Focke,! 
awtitem  Af  xte  der  Irrtfuheilanstalt  zu  Siegburg,  ( Allgeiu.  Zeitecbr,  fiir  Pjiycbiatrie^J 
iv*  Bd.  2»  H.) 

;   Bermt-rkungcQ  iiber  die  dureb  getiiu6cbte  Liebe  erzeugle  St^'lenttbrttng.    Vo 
Dr.  G,  11.  BergmiuiD,  Kgl  Medidnaemtb  und  Director  der  Irr^jaaDaialt, 
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on  the  sensorium,*  in  which  he  treats  especially  of  the  good  effects 
produced  by  agaricus  muscarius,  anacardium  oriental  e,  assafoetida,  and  . 
belladonna. 

Osiandert  gives  several  cases  of  cure  of  nymphomania  by  means  of 
tartar-emetic  ointment,  and  the  internal  employment  of  camphor.  The 
latter  remedy,  given  in  clysters,  was  also  found  highly  serviceable  in 
puerperal  mania. 

Gizzi,  as  we  learn  from  the  Oazette  M^dicale  de  Paris,  has  employed 
helleborus  niger  with  success  in  mania  and  melancholia.  The  remedy 
was  gradually  increased  from  small  doses,  and  in  all  cases,  although 
slow,  the  effect  terminated  in  a  perfect  cure. 

Professor  Rech,|  while  he  endeavours  to  establish  the  efficacy  of 
cold-water  afiusions,  applied  to  the  head,  in  cases  of  insanity,  admits, 
however,  that  these  means  ought  to  be  practised  with  much  caution, 
and  that  they  are  counter-indicated  in  acute  mania,  hallucinations, 
and  other  active  affections  of  the  brain.  The  author  is  opposed  to 
Leured's  theory,  which  ascribes  a  moral  influence  to  these  means;  and 
inclines  to  the  belief  that  they  exercise  an  undoubted  dynamic  and 
material  effect. 

We  find  that  Aubanel,  physician  to  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Marseilles, 
has  invented  a  bed  for  uncleanly  insane  patients,  which  practical  expe- 
rience has  shown  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  designed.  It  consists  of  a  bedstead  with  high  sides,  forming  a 
species  of  trough,  having  a  stout  oak  bottom,  supplied  with  a  grating 
in  the  middle,  somewhat  hollowed  out.  Below  the  bottom  there  is  a  zinc 
vessel,  which  pulls  out  like  a  drawer,  and  may  be  removed  as  often  as 
necessary,  without  in  any  way  disturbing  the  patient.  The  bedding 
consists  of  finely  chopped  straw,  covered  with  a  sheet  This  bedstead  is 
Also  furnished  with  a  concave  cover,  having  a  grating  and  air-holes, 
which  may  be  fieistened  on  at  will,  by  means  of  hinges  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  bed. 

The  general  statistical  reports  of  the  insane,  in  Germany  and  France, 
afford  ample  evidence  of  the  improvements,  both  in  public  and  private 
asylums,  by  which  the  last  few  years  have  been  characterized  in  those 
countries.     Among  the  numerous  works,  memoirs,  and  reports  that 

*  BermerkoDgen  iiber  die  Wirkangen  einiger  Arzneimittel  anf  das  Gemiith  and 
Sensoriam.  Von  Dr.  Weber,  in  Hannover.  (Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesammte  Medicin. 
herausg.  von  F.  W.  Oppenheim.) 

f  G  lessen  and  Marginalien.  (Zeitsch.  fur  die  gesam.  Med.)  Von  Oppenheim. 

t  De  la  douche  et  des  affusions  d'eau  froide  sur  la  tete  dans  le  traitement  des 
alienations  mentales.  Par  le  Professeur  H.  Rech,  Medecin  en  chef  de  I'asile  public 
des  alien^B  k  Montpellier. 
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have  been  publiMhed  in  such  rapid  sucecssion  on  this  gul?ject>  we 
instance  that  of  M,  Cazenave,*  which  gives  a  general  and  eompfia* 
hensive  view  of  the  progress  made  in  France,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Insane,  since  the  publication  of  the  well-kno¥m  edict  of  the  30th  of 
June,  1838. 

We  gather  from  hu  epistolary  communication  of  Dr.  Flemniing, 
that  the  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Copenhagen^  is  still  in  a  very  im* 
perfect  c^nditioni  and  that  the  care  and  proper  treatment  of  the  iusaiie 
are  much  neglected  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Danish  dominions. 

Among  the  mass  of  statistical  reports  before  us,  referring  simply  to 
some  circumscribed  locality,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  admirable 
memoir  of  Dr.  G.  H.  Bergmann^^  which  beside®  the  customaiy  statis- 
tical tables  of  the  condition  of  the  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Hildesheim^ 
in  the  year  1845,  enters  into  the  general  psychological  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  mental  diseases  genendly,  of  the  pathology  of  the  cerebral 
organs,  with  observations  on  epilepsy  and  phrenolo^,  and  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  weather  on  the  insane. 

Dr.  Bergmann  found  that  where  there  had  existed  a  tendency  to 
suicide,  a  decidedly  abnormal  condition  of  the  brain  was  made  manifest 
on  dissection.  In  like  manner,  there  were  always  morbid  changes  in 
incuriible  cases  of  iml>ecility. 

The  author  a  definitions  of  the  conjectured  seat  of  the  various  species 
of  mental  disease,  although  perhaps  occasionally  somewhat  too  fanciful 
for  our  English  motle  of  reasoning,  are  nevertheless  extremely  interest- 
ing, and  well  worthy  attentive  consideration. 

From  a  notice  in  the  Annales  Mdd*  Psych.§  of  the  statisties  of  in- 
sanity  in  Canada,  we  learn  the  curious  factj  that  in  Lower  Canada  the 
number  of  idiots  exceeds  that  of  the  insane  threefold,  whilst  in  Upper 
Canada  the  numl>ers  of  the  insane  are  considerably  higher  than  those 
of  idiots.  Can  this  preponderance  of  idiotcy,  among  the  Lower 
Canadians,  arise  from  their  Celt-like  practice  of  subdividing  the  land, 
and  the  consequent  stationary  habits  of  the  people,  and  their  constant 
intermarriages  amongst  tlieir  own  kindred  1 

*  Espport  mr  fasile  pnhlic  des  ah^ot-s  de  Basae- Pyrenees)  par  Bf.  le  Dr.  Caxc- 
Sftvet  Medecio  Dirccteur.     Paa,  1845, 

t  Zeitechrifl  fur  Psychlatrie,  iii.  Bd.  1,  H,  s.  181, 

t  C!hanikteri«tiacbe  Uebersiclit  der  un  Johre,  1845,  is  die  Hdl-ond  Pflegeanitalt 
su  Hildeshuim  aufgeDommenen  Seeleagestorten,  nebst  Aoastigeo  die  Psycho- 
pathologie  betreff^ndeo  Erdrteningen^  Von  Medicinalratb  Dr.  G.  IL  Bergmann* 
(Hano.  Ann.  f.  d.  get.  Heilktinde,  vl  J.  vi.  H.) 

§  De  la  folie  en  Canada  (AnaaleB  en  Canada,  Ann.  Med.  Psjch.    JaiU 
1846.) 
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It  I4>pean  from  the  rep<»t  of  lillybridgey*  that  in  a  popoktion  of 
20,000  CherokeeSy  there  was  not  one  affected  by  insanity. 

In  a  statistical  report  of  insanity  in  Norway,  by  Dr.  Holst,t  we 
find  that  in  1835,  the  whole  number  of  the  insane  was  3576,  of  which 
no  fewer  than  1698  were  idiots.  In  the  year  1845,  the  census  showed 
that  the  whole  number  had  increased  1667,  or  about  64*8  per  cent,  so 
that  while,  at  the  first-named  census,  there  was  1  insane  person  to  550*7 
inhabitants,  at  the  present  time  there  is  1  to  334*1;  an  increase  that  is 
mainly  ascribed  to  the  increased  consumption  of  brandy. 


Sb^bcttotts. 


The  Pulse  of  the  Insane. — M.  Jacob!  has  instituted  experiments 
on  the  pulse  in  a  great  mimy  cases  of  the  different  forms  of  insanity, 
and  also  on  persons  in  good  health,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  draw 
conclusions  with  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  circulation  with  the 
different  pathological  states  of  the  intellect  and  the  feelings.  The  ex- 
periments were  performed  on  upwards  of  350  persons.  Three  times  a 
day,  at  six,  A.M.,  at  two,  p.m.,  imd  at  eight,  p.m.,  the  number  of  pulsations 
was  ascertained,  and  a  Tast  number  of  meteorologitinl  and  physiological 
obsenradons  noticed.  He  was  not  contented,  however,  with  merely 
ascertaining  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  but  he  took  an  exact  note  of  its 
greater  or  less  d^ree  of  strength,  of  fulness,  of  slowness,  or  of  tension, 
in  the  insane  patients  who  were  under  observation.  He  indicated,  besides, 
the  relative  pulsations  of  the  different  arteries,  auscultated  the  heart, 
and  counted  the  number  of  inspirations  and  expirations ;  the  state  of 
the  iris  ev«a  was  examined,  with  reference  to  the  general  circulation; 
nevertheless,  he  remarks,  "  I  had  the  vexation  to  see  that  my  researches, 
so  conscientiously  made,  did  not  fulfil  the  end  I  had  proposed;  and  I 
saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  establish  the  necessary  connexion  between 
the  different  path(4ogical  states  of  the  intellect  and  feelings,  and  the 
observations  I  had  collected  on  the  state  of  the  circulation,  the  respira- 
tion, and  the  temperature  of  the  skin,  in  the  insane.** — Armales  AfecUeo- 
Fgychciogiques. 

*  Da  pen  de  fr^aence  de  Tali^xiatioii  mentale  ches  les  Indiens  Cherokee  et  lea 
Africains.  (Ann.  M^d.  Psych.    JuilWt.    1846.) 

f  Ueber  die  Annhl  der  Geisteskranken,  Blinden  nnd  Taabetnmmen  in  Nor- 
wefen,  im  Jahre,  1835.  Von  Dr.  F.  Hoist  (Allg.  Zeitch.  f.  Psychiatrie, 
iv.  Bd.  3,  H.) 
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Ck)MPRESSiON  OP  THE  Cabotids  IN  Insaioty. — ^Thc  phenomena  no- 
ticed by  M.  Jacob!,  as  resulting  from  this  operation,  were  very  yariable; 
the  principal  were,  a  sensation  of  burning  heat,  which  extended  over  the 
whole  head  and  neck,  and  even  to  the  chest.  Others  complained  of 
the  same  sensation  inside  the  head.  The  sight  was  affected  in  many 
persons,  and  brilliant  substances  seemed  to  pass  before  the  eyes.  It  was 
not  uncommon  for  them  to  complain  of  great  difficulty  of  breatlung, 
amounting  even  to  agony.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of 
weight  in  the  head,  giddiness,  and  a  tendency  to  sleep,  which,  in  some 
cases,  really  occurred,  the  breathing  being  stertorous.  It  is  probable 
that  in  these  cases  sensation  was  lost,  although  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
Jacobi.  Syncope  was  of  common  occurrence;  and  when  not  complete, 
the  patients  complained  of  a  difficulty  in  moving  the  lower  extremities. 
One  person,  during  the  compression  of  the  carotids,  fell  as  if  struck  by 
lightning;  but  he  soon  got  up  again,  and  did  not  experience  any  further 
ill  consequence.  In  another  person,  the  syncope  was  of  considerable 
duration. 

M.  Jacobi  mentions  a  phenomenon  which  has  not  been  described  by 
Burrows  or  Parry,  namely,  the  sudden  diminution  in  the  beats  of  the 
radial  artery,  in  consequence  of  compression  of  the  carotids.  In  seven- 
eighths  of  his  patients,  the  pulse  fell  from  100  to  66 — from  72  to  48. 
In  three  instances  only  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  was  increased. 

Those  persons  are  more  readily  affected  by  carotid  compression,  in 
whose  temperament  the  venous  circulatory  system  predominates,  or 
whose  cerebral  activity  has  been  increased  by  immoderate  indulgence  in 
sexual  gratification,  or  alcoholic  drinks.  Adults  in  the  prime  of  life 
are  more  easily  brought  under  the  influence  of  this  operation  than 
women,  children,  or  old  men.  It  appears  to  be  injurious  in  cases  of 
cerebral  congestion,  probably  owing  to  the  then  existing  greater  pre- 
ponderance of  the  venous  circulation.  It  is,  therefore,  an  operation 
requiring  peculiar  precautions,  and  one  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
employ  indiscriminately. — Ibid. 

Treatment  of  Epilepsy. — M.  Delasiauve,  in  the  concluding  portion 
of  his  essay  on  the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  directs  especial  attention  to 
the  importance  of  hygiene,  which  he  considers  to  equal,  if  not  surpass, 
that  of  medicine  in  the  disease.  There  are  some  practitioners,  even,  who 
look  upon  medicine  as  utterly  useless  in  such  cases,  and  place  their  sole 
reliance  on  such  measures  as  serve  to  guard  the  patients  against  the 
causes  which  induce  the  fits,  and  favour  the  action  of  such  natural 
agents  as  are  capable  of  changing  the  constitution.  Hippocrates  re- 
commended a  change  of  climate;  and  Van  Swieten  mentions  several 
instances  in  which  epileptic  patients  were  freed  from  their  fits  all  the 
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while  they  remained  in  the  East  Indies.  M.  Delasiauve  advises,  when 
a  change  of  climate  is  practicable,  that  a  gentle,  temperate  climate 
should  be  selected-— one  but  little  subject  to  atmospheric  changes; 
because  experience  has  shown,  in  those  asyla  where  epileptic  patients 
are  admitted,  that  the  fits  are  much  more  frequent  during  extreme 
cold  or  extreme  heat,  and  especially  during  continued  variations  of 
temperature.  With  respect  to  diet,  the  temperament,  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  patient,  state  of  the  constitution,  and  his  usual  habits  of  living,  will 
more  or  less  modify  it ;  but  nevertheless  it  may  be  stated,  that  ex- 
cess in  quantity  or  quality,  of  either  food  or  drink,  will  prove  injurious. 
Every  infraction  of  the  rules  of  temperance  will  induce  a  relapse. 
More  vegetable  than  animal  food  should  be  taken,  and  cooling  fhiits 
may  also  be  used.  Complete  abstinence  from  wine  is  perhaps  hardly 
necessary;  but  if  it  be  drank,  the  wine  selected  should  be  the 
least  stimulant,  and  even  then  only  taken  in  moderation.  Those  pa- 
tients who  are  liable  to  be  attacked  during  the  night,  should  make  but 
a  light  supper,  to  avoid  increasing  the  cerebral  plethora,  which  is  always 
greater  during  sleep.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  the  excretions  must 
be  self-evident.  With  respect  to  the  insensible  perspiration,  cleanliness, 
baths,  pediluvia^  frictions,  and  warm  clothing  are  requisite.  Hard 
cravats  and  stays  are  decidedly  injurious;  and  straw  hats  are  better 
than  the  hats  and  caps  which  are  in  conmion  use.  The  hair  should  be 
cut  short;  in  bed,  the  patient  should  lie  with  his  head  high,  to  assist 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  brain.  Constipation  should  be 
avoided;  when  it  occurs,  it  must  be  treated  by  injections  and  laxatives; 
the  digestive  organs  should  be  especially  attended  to. 

A  disordered  condition  of  the  menstrual  secretion  is  generally  the 
cause  of  increased  severity  of  the  fits.  The  ordinary  recurrence  of  the 
discharge  is  frequently  sufficient  to  induce  a  fit,  so  that  the  attention  of 
the  practitioner  should  be  directed  to  this  secretion,  to  maintain  it  in  a 
healthy  state. 

Continence  is  essentially  the  virtue  of  the  epileptic;  sexual  inter- 
course produces  a  nervous  shock,  which  too  closely  resembles  the  emo- 
tion which  occasions  the  epileptic  attacks,  not  to  be  attended  with  great 
danger.  Those  who  practise  onanism  have,  in  general,  the  greatest 
number  of  fits.  A  peaceable  and  quiet  life  suits  the  epileptics  best. 
Everything  that  tends  to  excite  their  feelings,  to  rouse  their  passions — 
the  strong  feelings  of  love,  contradiction,  and  grief,  inevitably  add  to 
the  intensity  of  the  disease.  Their  situation  demands  the  greatest  ma- 
nagement, as  they  are  in  general  very  susceptible  and  irritable,  especially 
just  before  and  after  a  fit.  Exercise  is  very  salutary;  an  inactive, 
sedentary  life,  increases  the  morbid  predisposition,  and  renders  the  con- 
sequences of  the  fits  more  deplorable.     Hippocrates  and  Galen  lay  great 
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stress  on  bodily  exercise.  Esquiral  recommenda  gArdeoiag',  hoi 
exercise,  tlie  gymnasiuiii,  swimming,  fencing,  &c.  Same  of  the#e  31, 
DelftsiauYe  congidera  objectionable.  M.  Ferrns,  on  whose  opinion  our 
author  evidently  i^laees  great  reliance,  depends  much  on  the  utility  of 
out-door  work,  such  us  agriculture  and  gardening.  While  acting  as  the 
principal  physician  at  the  Bicl'tre,  M.  Fernis  tried  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment somewhat  extensively,  both  with  tbe  insane  and  with  epileptic 
patients.  Both  classes  were  benefited,  hut  the  latter  most  so.  The 
utility  of  gardening  is  e<iually  diBCoverable  in  private  life.  Of  tins  we 
have  in  the  essay  before  us  an  illustration,  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
subject  to  epileptic  fits,  for  which  medical  aid  was  iRiwerless,  but  which 
were  entirely  arrested  by  a  journey  to  Sivitzerlaud,  and  garden- work, 
carried  on  by  the  patient  for  a  series  of  years.  Otlier  cases  are  also 
alluded  to,  in  which  a  similar  result  followed  the  having  recourse  to  garden 
employment. 

Hoi^e  exercise,  swimmingj  and  fencings  which,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, are  recommended  by  Esquirol,  are  stated  by  M.  Ddasianve  to 
be  dangerous,  as  are  also  all  exertions  which  require  too  large  an  expen* 
diture  of  strength,  or  a  stooping  [>osture,  or  in  which  the  body  is  ex* 
posed  to  a  very  intense  heat  or  light. 

Variety  of  occupation,  intermingled  with  amusing  relaxations^  will 
prove  seriiceAble  in  case^  of  epilepsy*  Intellectual  employment  requir- 
ing deep  thought  is  injurious.  Residing,  drawing,  musie^  light  composi- 
tions, and  the  elements  of  chemistr}^  botany,  physics,  ito.,  al^brd  graat 
satisfaction,  and  sustain  the  moral  powers,  instead  of  exhatrnting  them. 

In  his  concluding  remarks,  M.  Delasiauve  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  inati  tut  ions  for  the  reception  of  epileptic  patients,  in  order  that 
an  hygienic  as  well  as  a  medical  plan  of  treatment  may  be  carried  out^  as 
is  practised  at  the  Bic^tre.  He  considers  them  to  be  absolutdy  mdis- 
pensable. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  during  the  fit,  it  resolves  itself  almost 
entirely  to  the  prevention  of  l:>odily  ilanger  by  falls  or  otherwise.  Tlie 
patient  should  generally  Iw  placed  on  ]m  back  in  beil,  all  tight  articles  of 
clothing  removed,  the  head  a  little  raised  by  pillows,  in  order  to  diminish 
the  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  an<l  the  lx>dy  placed  a  little  on 
one  side,  in  order  to  favour  the  discharge  of  saliva,  which  collects  hi 
quantity  in  the  mouth,  and  might  otherwise  prevent  the  passage  of  air 
into  the  lungs.  tSome  patients,  when  attacked  during  the  night,  liave 
an  unfortunate  tendency  to  turn  on  the  face,  and  unless  earefiiUy 
watched,  and  their  position  changed^  may  die  asphyxiated.  Another 
accident,  which  occurs  in  some  instances,  is  the  laceration^  or  even  the 
amputation,  oF  the  tongue  during  the  fit.  To  prevent  this,  a  piece  of 
wood,  or  a  linen  roll,  may  be  placed  betweeji  the  teeth  when  the  fit  is 
coming  on, 
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The  gympioiiui  consecutive  to  the  attack  occasionally  require  the 
attention  of  the  medical  practitioner.  Generally  speaking,  the  patient 
complainfl  simply  of  a  little  fatigue,  heaviness,  and  headach,  which  may 
be  removed  by  rest,  or  by  a  slightly  sedative  or  cordial  infusion,  with 
sinapised  pediluvia.  In  the  more  severe  cases,  where  the  symptoms 
indicate  congestion  of  the  brain  or  lungs,  the  indication  of  practice  is 
the  abstraction  of  blood  by  large  general  bleedings,  assisted  by  cupping 
and  the  application  of  leeches.  The  loss  of  blood  is  readily  borne  under 
sach  circumstances.  Warm  baths,  external  revulsives,  sinapisms,  flying 
blisters,  &c.,  may  also  be  had  recourse  to.  The  utility  of  refrigerant 
applications  appears  to  M.  Delasiauve  to  be  problematical. — Annales 
Medioo-Psychologiqwes. 

Lunatic  Asylum,  Nantes. — Patients  are  placed  in  the  lunatic  asy- 
lum at  Nantes,  either  by  their  friends  or  by  order  of  the  authorities.  The 
former  is  entitled  placements  volontaires,  a  term  that  does  not  indicate 
that  the  patient  has  entered  of  his  own  free  will,  although  such  examples 
occasionally  occur,  but  that  his  friends  have  placed  him  there  on  the 
authority  of  a  medical  certificate,  which  should  indicate  his  mental  con- 
dition, the  symptoms  of  his  disease,  and  the  necessity  of  treating  his 
case  in  an  asylum,  and  of  keeping  him  in  one.  One  of  the  persons  thus 
admitted  was  a  patient  there  for  the  second  time.  His  insanity  con- 
sisted, not  in  a  delirium  of  words,  but  of  actions  ;  such  as  sensual  appe- 
tites, a  desire  for  continual  motion,  and  the  purchase  of  all  sorts  of 
articles  without  utility.  M.  Yerdon,  the  physician  to  the  asylum,  cer- 
tified that  he  was  insane— that  the  disease  affected  the  will  and  the 
character,  rather  than  the  ideas  and  the  judgment,  although  the  reason 
could  not  be  said  to  be  sound — ^that  the  insanity  was  characterized  by  a 
tendency  to  excesses  of  all  kinds,  to  extravagant  expenditure,  and 
romantic  and  ridiculous  eccentricities.  M.  Foville,  of  the  Charenton, 
fully  agreed  with  M.  Yerdon,  that  the  patient  was  a  fit  person  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  asylum ;  but  notwithstanding,  on  the  perusal  of  their 
certificates,  and  the  reading  of  a  letter  written  by  the  person,  he  was  set 
at  liberty  by  the  authorities.  The  reporter  observes  on  this  case,  that 
justice  is  always  unwilling  to  consider  a  man  insane  who  can  write  a 
reasonable  letter,  and  sustain  a  long  conversation  without  any  wander- 
ing in  his  ideas.  Extraordinary  actions,  excesses,  extravagant  expen- 
diture, and  romantic  and  ridiculous  eccentricities,  it  refers  to  a  bad 
education  and  pernicious  habits. 

The  difficulty  of  this  limitation,  however,  says  M.  Bouchet,  the  re- 
porter, which  equally  exists  for  the  disease  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
ought  not  to  prevent  our  acknowledging  this  species  of  insanity,  which, 
without  affecting  the  intellect,  acts  more  especially  on  the  moral  prin- 
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ciples.  Psychologists  have  distiuguished  three  difltinct  groups  of  Ac 
faculties  of  the  soul — sensibility,  intellect,  and  the  will :  sensibffitc 
which  comprises  the  pleasures  and  the  pains,  the  appetites,  the  desm 
and  the  more  or  less  reflective  tendencies,  that  is,  the  sentiments;  tk 
intellect,  that  is,  the  ideas,  the  notions,  the  thoughts  ;  and  the  will,  wiock 
comprises  the  determinations  and  the  resolutions,  in  a  word,acDai. 
This  latter  faculty  is  the  result  of  the  cooperation  of  the  other  tvoLff 
of  one  of  the  two.  Sensibility,  intellect,  and  the  n^'ill  decompose  in  tb 
]>sychological  as  in  the  material  order,  and  act  together,  or  are  sepiziM 
more  or  less  completely  in  the  pathological  order.  In  order  tb«t  bbk 
may  be  in  the  full  possession  of  reason,  there  must  be  a  simnltaomt 
action  of  these  three  faculties  in  their  r^ular  or  habitual  course;  but  it 
under  certain  organic  dispositions  produced  by  disease,  the  equilibiin 
is  lost  between  these  different  forces,  the  mental  faculties,  whidi  am- 
prise  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  feelings,  are  changed  in  tba 
mauifest^itions,  and  mental  alienation  is  the  result.  The  conscicoer 
itself  can  no  longer  prevent  the  wanderings  of  the  faculties;  influencE^h 
internal  sensations,  it  seeks  its  impressions  in  the  deposed  notiona »: 
recollections  of  the  intellect,  as  well  as  in  the  deposed  feelings  of  ku- 
bility.  With  these  elements  it  judges  actions;  thus  it  justifies  maxie 
with  Brutus  and  Giarlotte  Corday,  suicide  with  Cato,  and  persecatioc 
with  Philip  the  Second  and  Robespierre.  The  lunatic  who  has  a  knot- 
ledge  of  the  morality  of  his  actions,  without  the  power  of  oontrolliic 
them,  or  preventing  their  wanderings,  judges  and  thinks  rightly,  Lot  ht 
feels  wrongly ;  and  this  per\'erted  feeling,  supcrexcited  by  disease,  wn- 
mands  the  will,  which  directs  the  action  in  spite  of  his  judgment,  the 
healthy  state  of  which  has  rendered  it  i>owerle8s. 

It  is  not  therefore  necessary  that  a  patient  should  wander  in  his  idenk 
judgment,  reasoning,  and  language,  in  order  that  he  be  declared  insue: 
it  is  enough  that  he  shows  it  by  eccentric  and  abandoned  actioDi 
caused  by  a  diseased  imagination,  which  the  judgment  is  inctpabk 
of  controlling.  If,  in  the  sequestration  of  the  insane,  a  sepantxa 
should  be  made  between  those  whose  insanity  was  indicated  by  their 
words,  and  those  who  evinced  it  by  their  actions,  there  would  be  bm 
little  rooTn  for  hesitation.  The  latter  ought  to  be  submitted  to  seques- 
tration rather  than  the  others,  because  perversions  of  the  sensibility 
cause  more  injury  in  social  life  than  the  perversions  of  the  intellect 

In  dementia,  the  manifestations  of  insanity  are  less  evident,  beoiaie 
all  the  faculties  are  merely  weakened,  (affaiblis.)  The  disorder  often 
ceases,  as  regards  words  and  actions,  but  the  patient  speaks  and  docs 
little;  he  replies  at  greater  length  than  he  questions,  and  his  actions 
are  more  routine  than  voluntary.  The  manifestations  of  delirium  take 
place  only  under  some  excitement  influencing  the  intellect  or  the 
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bility,  which  gradually  become  weaker,  bo  as,  at  last,  not  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  any  excitant.  One  can  do  as  one  will  with  these  patients, 
except  induce  them  to  reason.  They  have  lost  the  power  of  combina- 
tion. When  excited  by  more  or  less  vivid  impressions,  the  disorder  re- 
turns, and  its  manifestations  are  often  dangerous.  Of  this  kind,  two  or 
three  examples  are  given  in  the  report.  In  one  of  these,  the  patient,  a 
lawyer,  having  left  an  asylum  apparently  convalescent,  while  travelling 
in  Switzerland,  mixed  with  society,  and  also  bathed  in  the  sea.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  in  a  few  days,  mental  delirium  was  displayed  in  the  form 
of  all  kinds  of  eccentricities,  so  that  he  was  again  placed  in  an  asylum, 
labouring  under  insanity  and  general  paralysis,  and  died,  some  months 
afterwards,  at  Charenton. 

The  next  case  exhibits,  in  a  painful  manner,  the  consequences  of 
setting  at  liberty  a  man  labouring  under  dementia.  The  patient  was 
an  old  advocate;  his  complaint  was  demency,  with  general  paralysis; 
his  idea,  the  extent  of  his  riches.  He  was  placed  in  the  asylum,  and  an 
interdiction  obtained  with  respect  to  his  property.  Becoming  apparently 
better,  he  was  removed;  relapsing,  he  was  admitted  into  another 
asylum,  whence  he  was  withdrawn,  on  again  improving.  He  then  ob- 
tained the  withdrawal  of  the  interdiction,  and  at  once  plunged  into  a 
wild  career  of  speculation,  making  also  ridiculous  purchases,  until  he 
had  ruined  his  own  fortune,  and  that  of  his  children,  when  the  disease 
carried  him  off. 

With  respect  to  the  sequestration  of  the  insane  in  asyla,  it  appears 
that  in  France  a  law  passed  in  1838,  (article  8,)  requires  the  medical 
man  to  state  in  his  certificate,  not  merely  the  facts  of  the  insanity,  but 
also  that  the  patient's  sequestration  is  necessary,  otherwise  he  cannot  be 
received,  unless  the  insanity  be  of  a  character  to  interfere  with  the 
public  welfare,  or  to  endanger  the  lives  of  individuals.  M.  Bouchet 
dwells  somewhat  on  the  difficulty  of  indicating  precisely  the  characters 
of  insanity  which  render  a  patient  dangerous,  and  require  him  to  be 
sequestered.  He  considers  those  persons  who,  in  their  insanity,  offend 
against  public  order  by  wild  cries,  gesticulations,  and  menaces,  and  by 
causing  alarm,  —  the  religious,  sombre  enthusiast,  who  fancies  he 
does  God  service  by  committing  murder, — and,  again,  the  man  who 
fancies  himself  pursued  and  persecuted  by  imaginary  enemies,  to  be 
among  those  who  require  sequestration;  but  the  patient  labouring 
under  dementia,  and  the  quiet  idiot,  may  be,  he  thinks,  kept  under  the 
control  of  their  respective  families.  Occasionally,  he  admits,  they  may 
revive  from  their  apathy,  and  cause  some  annoyance  to  society,  but  this, 
he  says,  is  but  momentary,  and  not  of  a  nature  to  necessitate  sequestra- 
tion. 

The  withdrawal  of  patients  from  the  asylum  is  effected,  first,  in  conse- 
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queiice  of  a  cure;  secondly,  by  the  desire  of  the  friends;  tkurdly,  W 
order  of  tlie  prefect;  fourthly,  by  order  of  the  tribunal;  fifthly,  by 
escape;  and  sixthly,  by  death. 

In  some  cases,  the  indications  of  the  cure  are  readily  perceptibk  kt 
in  those  instances  in  which  the  disease  consists  of  an  exaggerations 
delirium  of  an  habitual  state  of  intellect  and  sensibility,  disordered  \^ 
nature  or  a  bad  education,  the  signs  are  less  perceptible,  and  the  ptdeot 
requires  to  be  watched  after  he  has  left  the  asylum.  This  precaotiouiT 
measure  is  recommended  in  all  cases.  In  some  cases  of  insamtr  the 
lucid  intervals  are  so  well-marked  that  the  patients,  although  not  cared, 
may  yet  enjoy  their  liberty.  In  other,  but  very  rare  instances,  tke 
dismissal  of  the  patient  before  a  cure  has  been  effected  becomes  • 
necessity,  in  order  not  to  cause  by  a  further  sequestration  an  sggHn- 
tion  of  the  disease.  This  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  a  ym 
woman,  whose  mind  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  her  family  wa 
all  in  the  asylum.  Her  dismissal  took  place,  and  in  a  short  time  dbe 
was  convalescent. 

The  second  mode  by  which  patients  are  withdrawn  from  the  asj^mi, 
is  by  the  interference  of  the  friends  against  the  wish  of  the  phyadai 
Of  the  injurioas  effects  of  this  proceeding  two  instances  are  nsmted : 
the  second  is  the  more  painful  of  the  two.  A  lady,  forty  years  of  igt 
labouring  under  incurable  dementia,  was  withdrawn  by  her  modier  uiL 
brother,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  opposition  of  the  physician,  who  yielded 
only  on  the  promise  of  the  brother  that  she  should  be  under  hu  m- 
\  eillance.  This  promise,  however,  was  broken,  and  the  old  lady  wsskft 
alone  with  her  insane  daughter.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  litter 
murdered  her  mother,  by  separating  her  head  from  her  body,  and  wy 
then  taken  back  to  the  asylum,  which  she  ought  never  to  hare  left. 

The  patients  who  arc  dismissed  by  order  of  the  prefect  are  those  vhoK 
mental  state  is  such  as,  under  certain  conditions,  is  compatible  with  tlw 
arrangements  of  social  life. 

The  fourth  mode  of  withdrawal  of  a  patient,  by  order  of  the  tribonal 
is  a  legal  process,  and  one  not  unattended  with  bad  consequences. 

The  fifth  is  by  evasion.  This  is  partly  attributed  by  M.  Bouchet  to 
the  insufficiency  of  the  keepers,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  the 
pay,  are  generally  persons  whose  capacity  unfits  them  for  other  employ- 
ment. He  mentions  an  interesting  fact,  that  in  consequence  of  a  new 
superintendent  {surveillant  du  ])er8onnd)  ha\'ing  been  appointed,  ten 
escapes  took  place,  he  not  lia\^ng  had  time  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  persons  under  his  charge.  Another  cause  which  leads  to 
escape  is  the  insuflSciency  of  the  buildings  where  the  lunatics  are  con- 
fined, more  especially  in  the  places  where  they  work.     As  in  the  latter 
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=  eue  only  quiet  patients  can  escape,  no  great  injury,  M.  Bouchet 
rr  fthinkg,  can  accrue,  if  they  are  soon  re-captured;  but  it  is  different  when 
the  escape  takes  place  from  the  asylum,  where  the  strictest  precautions 
:  ■  ahoald  be  enforced,  and  the  building  be  so  constructed  as  to  prevent 
^■'  caoapea.  One  lunatic  has  escaped  five  times  from  the  asylum,  and  four 
-'  timeB  from  the  Bicetre;  and  another,  a  homicide^  made  his  escape  with 
:    the  strait-waistcoat  on. 

!i         The  sixth  mode,  tliat  of  death,  may  be  the  result  of  violence  or  acci- 

r.    dmt,  or  frt>m  the  mental  disease  itself,  or  the  accidental  diseases  by 

c;    which  it  may  be  complicated.   The  acts  of  violence  may  be  committed  by 

T.   the  keeper  in  a  fit  of  anger  against  the  lunatic,  induced  by  an  assault 

^:    against  him.     To  avoid  this  as  much  as  i>ossible,  the  service  is  so 

s    arranged  that  the  keepers  are  seldom  alone,  so  as  to  have  an  imposing 

^     Array  of  strength  to  overcome  the  violent  lunatic.     They  also  have  an 

f     lipron,  which  they  are  instructed  to  throw  over  the  turbulent  patient's 

head,  so  that  he  can  no  longer  see  where  to  direct  his  blows.     The 

keepers  are  authorized  to  put  on  the  strait- waist  coat;  but  confinement 

in  a  oell  can  only  take  place  by  order  of  the  physician.   Accidents  occur 

to  the  insane  while  at  work,  as  they  do  to  other  workmen,  and  from 

the  direct  violence  of  the  patients,  while  labouring  under  delirium.     Of 

the  former  only  two  have  proved  fatal  in  fourteen  years.    Suicide  is  rare ; 

but  attempts  at  self-murder  are  frequent.     The  refusal  to  take  food  is 

gtaexaXLj  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  oesophageal  sound,  modified  by 

Ijeoret  and  Baillarger.     Generally  speaking,  this  plan  soon  succeeds  in 

overcoming  the  refusal ;  but  one  patient  persisted  for  several  montlis, 

alleging  that  her  food  was  poisoned.     She  died  of  gangrene  in  different 

parta  of  the  body.     Hanging  is  a  mode  of  self-destruction  frequently 

attempted.     One  patient  succeeded  in  destroying  himself  by  tearing  the 

■tzait-waisteoat,  and  strangling  himself  with  one  of  the  bands.    Another 

patient  poisoned  himself  with  glass,  which  he  had  managed  to  collect 

and  break  up;  and  another  threw  himself  under  a  cart-wheel,  but  without 

experiencing  any  injury. 

Death,  as  the  direct  result  of  insanity,  occurs  but  rarely  in  the 
aaylum.  M.  Bouchet  refers  the  mortality  of  the  insane  to  acute  or 
difonic  oerebritis,  the  latter  shoTving  itself  in  the  form  of  dementia^ 
complicated  with  general  paralysis.  Tlie  mortality  in  1846  was  nine- 
teen per  cent  among  the  men,  three  per  cent,  among  the  women.  This 
was  owing  to  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  dementia,  a  disease  more 
prevalent  among  men  than  women.  Among  the  diseases  which  com- 
plicated insanity  was  scurvy,  which  showed  itself  in  several  cases  of 
dementia;  these  terminated  fatally.  It  also  appeared  in  patients  uffecte<l 
with  other  forma  of  insanity.     Of  these  latter,  two  died,  and  about 
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1-1  ^—'^•S'-  '.''  ""*■?  .•:■■: ■;rTt!ii;tt.  j*  ij*  izifTZiA  vLLtjL  Attends  dementk— 

L  ••-...  '.  -w  ^i-.j_-.  Tki.  -  Zt»:i:=.":t=r.  I>fc7.  triei  at  the  C\.urt{rf 
_•_--. J-.-  .  ■  -_ii:  >Ti_i.^  :.!:  i:r:':=LTC^  :..  —  ■ir'frfr  iLrr  p«:>Iice-scTJtALL «i> 
V  L-  i  ■-•:"  ■  i^'rrZ  :.^i  :' .c  •r^-i-*-' j:  Ij?  ':iiz_  C«rftAiii  £acts  havm^oriutj 
'  :■    i_:    V    •_:     -  -._L.7  r-juriim*:^.  iii'^7  iiret^c*!  ad.  iii»iuirT  lu  bezivifikii 

-  •.:■.  r-.L-    ■  1-: : — !•-     _7  « Ji.j'Z'jtciizi- iiT^icLaTL  to  L&  Force,  repioil«4 

-  .•  ■  1J_\.:.L'.  1-  L  I'-n^y.-.z  itiz^  '—  lis  -.ri'rAry  state  heisgHilie. 
;:.  ..-  ■.  i.-;  :  -n:  l*  i  :i—-i  ikt.  -^i-rc  .iv:r?oLLe  c-rovines  ftrodu«a 
:.i  .  '-^:_  .:•?  I  iiTi-:-  TrrL?:!.  ."  :"-*  xv:aifffv:i  Le  litcrjlly  cnisbed  i 
:  _!.     .:    ti-v-.-ii  i_i  :^':r^      jij  -ri.itczi-fi.:  •*  sioii.  tlLit,  in  ordtrto 

,"i,.-. --._-.  r  ; -_  1-  i-.-B^tTtr.  V is*,  ":1a:  tI^  aoxi^is*^  mllj  umieKtoi^ 
-._T  «t:>_"T  :  ™':  .r:_r  !•*  i^«:  :i;  miirrciL  TLe  crown  eventaDj 
i...  111-.--  ".It  :  r.fj.v.i':  i  i  ".i-e  t  r>i--:t::  -  of  a  ctrtiscate  ftvin  ds 
:  -.  .lz.  -. .  -J.T  iLi-l-.  iitTcs.  T^Acii^  iL*:.  in  I^3>.  the  prisoner  wie 
.■  _-!:■:   :■.:-•:   i  7   .-.-trzii'L  iritizirr.     Tie  jarj-   returned  a  veriid 

A  ■  ■-7  ir  :-*ij>.  M-.r::.i:i:  *ij  ':r.:i^:  bief..re  the  tribniul&f 

.    rrr  -  '_^.   :     .  ■:    _  3;j"r.  .":  :1t   -liT^-f  ::  crt-jkiii^  Li?  lian.    Eii 

.-.  -:  - ._-.  -  :-.i:  ■  ■:-:j.  i  -^^i?  ':  .,:.•  -v.  ».  -  li*  prlwjicer**  dress  he  wore 
:.. .  j-^...  .  .:  -i-    :' :i-.  ^r..-.  -   .:  r.:i:'iz.  i:  :ii5  but ton-LuIe  there  was 

.i   .  rj.  ;.  «:."■  -.r:    .:■  ^-i      fr- i-    l>   r.r«..«   :Lrre   Luni:  s»   myri*!  d' 

;-...:..>  ...  ". ..  •  r :  ^-  -.  :>  -■  t  .-f  '. : o- :  ■:' :  w-:: ;:  r'lic?.  The  cc»ntniilicX'.*rT 
:...:  j"^  . :' "..  :  ;■  r.«  :r.~_  1.^  :'  ::t:  at.  I  il-:  Mi-iclonnettes  induoedthe 

.    ir:  :  . :  . ■ :  .*  :':->-   i:.  .-.:;•  :■.  -n.  niiir  ii.:^.-  :he  state  of  the  prisoner'* 


Ivy.Lvr. . ::  •■  — !■  \..r  •.-.■.■-:.  i  :  r.-i^'.  s^r^s.^  the  parish  of  St.  Gal 
:r.  :::v  ■i:  ■•:-.>':  ■.:'  ^  .-.r. -.:.:.  "-.v*  .irr-A;^"::^.!  a:  the  Cvur  d*  Arises  du  IV 
d..  I»  :-.c.  .:.  .s  /...r.r  .:  :-:V-:".::c.  -Iv  vi.tiiii  Wiair  Lis  iUegitinute 
otiVjciii^'.  Iv  '.Is  T".  :■•  .ii.:.  T..r  ] 'c**  /i"  :n.>ii!i:ty  wjis  allet;ed  in  ha 
dc:V:xx*.  S.v^:^:i'.  .:'  :'-.t  vv-:::cnm:>  ^-jvt  •:  a^  their  opinion  that  01 
?»%■?•(!*..' ^-v/.-  .  t"  '.•■.■:.*  ' "'  ;  ■■'•->  :..  ■  •  V  'It'  >\  During  the  mission  he 
h:m>i'l!'  r:i:.^'  ::.t  r  o!'s  .*:  .»'.!  :..urs  o:  t'-e  r-i^-ht.  One  day.  durinsr  the 
prov.-rs>ioii.  ho  :^'vt  a  ilru:.:.  :»:.  I  U  ^tin  to  U;it  it  :  he  did  the  same  on 
another  Oi\.-asii.»ii  hi  the  ?sior:s:y.  wLiIe  they  u-ere  sinsrinir.  Again,  when 
rfturniiiv:  fri»iii  a'ir:i:L:?:tr::»^-  tiie  \-iii::cuir..  ar.d  ]';i*sing  tlirough  the 
village,  iic  ^lii'Uivd  I'Ui  the  s«'!:i:.  " /.'-"ri "'^  *\*'s,  WA"  •vid<>rm#V.**     He 
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to  oonaecnte  ei^t  hundred  hosts  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
inhaUtants  of  the  commune,  although  they  were  only  three  hundred  in 
number.  When  he  was  the  vicar  at  Maraingucs,  he  used  to  get  up  at 
iii|^t»  and  go  out  alone,  or  accompanied  by  a  man  he  employed,  and, 
anned  with  a  poniard,  sword,  or  other  weapon,  give  way  to  the  most 
ezftnordinaiy  courses  in  the  fields;  or  else,  suddenly  seized  with  a  panic 
fnr,  would  flee  until  overcome  with  fatigue.  At  other  times,  he  would 
tern  his  weapons  against  his  companion,  and  even  against  a  tree,  which 
he  would  combat  with,  until  he  fell  from  exhaustion.  His  mother  waa 
innne  from  an  early  age. 

Louis  Cellier  was  found  guilty  of  the  crime  of  infanticide,  'v^-ith  miti- 
gitiiig  circumstances,  and  sentenced  to  five  years*  hard  labour.  Tlio 
•entenoe  did  not  change  the  expression  of  tlie  prisoner's  features  in  the 
least — they  bore  the  same  pale  and  suffering  imprint  as  before,  the  same 
•vague  and  unintelligent  look. — Gas:ette  des  JYibunaux. 

In  this  case,  according  to  the  editor  of  the  Anmd^^  Medico-Paycho- 
togiqueij  the  medical  men  who  were  consulteil  considered  Cellier*s  con- 
duct to  indicate  great  excitement  and  bizarreriey  but  not  to  amount  to 
mania.  The  editor  of  the  journal  observes  that  the  court  ought  not  to 
liaYe  been  content  with  this  opinion,  but  to  have  summoned  medical 
men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  psychological  studies,  as  they  alone 
are  competent  to  judge  of  the  mental  state  of  an  accused  person.  How- 
ever enlightened  and  well-informed  they  may  be,  other  practitioners  are 
not  aUe  to  seize  the  more  minute  indications  of  insanity,  since  even 
psjchologists  themselves  in  some  cases  require  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
attention  to  declare  the  presence  or  absence  of  insanity. 

Cebebbal  axd  Meningeal  Puleditis  in  Puerperal  Women. — 
M.Ducrest,  who  has  published  an  essay  on  the  occurrence  of  cerebral  and 
meningeal  phlebitis  in  pueq>eral  women,  states  that  the  disease  is  met 
with  but  rarely.  When  it  is  met  with,  however,  it  constitutes  a  very 
dangerous  complication  of  the  puerperal  state.  Encejthalic  phlebitis 
preeents  all  the  characters  which  belong  to  the  anatomical  lesions  ob- 
■erred  in  the  phlebitis  of  other  organs,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  adhesive  or 
snpporatiye.  In  the  first  case,  we  find,  in  the  calibre  of  the  cerebral 
yemda,  a  firm  clot  adhering  to  the  vascular  parietes ;  in  the  second,  pus 
ii  found  in  the  veins  and  in  the  cerebral  mass,  either  hifiltruted  or  in 
the  fona  of  abscesses;  the  extent,  seat,  and  number,  may  vary.  As  the 
vesah  of  these  lesions,  or  occurring  at  the  same  time,  we  may  note  other 
■eoondaiy  alterations,  such  as  meningitis,  meningo-encephalitis,  liemor- 
ibage,  and  ramoUissement  In  all  cases  there  were  itunilent  collections 
ebewhere  bemdea  the  brain,  that  is,  in  the  uterus,  lungs,  &c.     It  is 
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worthy  of  notice,  that  cerebral  phlebitis  principally  attacks  tuberculoiw 
subjeota ;  ]VL  Ducreiit  looks  upon  it  as  a  secoiidiiry  disease,  a  consecutive 
plkfebitiB. 

The  s)Tnptoms  described  by  M.  Ducrest  are  chiefly  those  which  are 
indicative  of  cerebral  mischief;  they  are  not  diagnostic  of  the  disease  in 
(juestiou.  They  are — more  or  less  intense  headachy  delirium  of  m 
variable  character  and  duration,  preceded  or  followed  in  some  cases  by 
a  sort  of  obtiiseness  or  torpor  of  the  intellect;  convulsions,  trembling  of 
the  muscles  of  the  liinb^  and  face;  eclampsia,  palsy,  generally  partial  and 
incomplete  ;  contraction,  generally  backvv^artis,  even  to  convulsions ; 
numbness  of  the  limbs;  feeling  of  burning  and  weight  in  the  eyeB^ 
irregular  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  kc*  These  symptoms  are  neither 
constant  nor  diagnostic;  nor  are  they  certain  data  for  the  prognous 
and  treatment  of  the  disease.  M»  Ducrest  nevertheless  concludes,  that 
the  occurrence  of  all  or  of  the  greater  part  of  these  syuiptoms  indicates 
au  organic  affection  of  the  brain,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  consequently 
ought  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  practitioner;  that  it  should  he 
treated  according  to  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the  therajieutic 
rules  which  guide  the  treatment  in  acnte  diseases  of  the  brain;  and 
lastly,  that,  as  there  are  stages  in  the  progress  of  encephalic  phlebitis, 
a  prompt  and  active  treatment  should  be  adopted  in  the  early  part  of 
the  disease,  to  prevent  its  passing  into  the  suppurative  stage. — Arakuaa 
Ghieraki  de  Mctkclm. 

Treatment  of  Epilepsy, — M.  3fettais,  at  Montrouge,  strongly  re- 
commends the  employment  of  tartarixed  antimony  externally  in  frictions 
on  the  head,  in  cases  of  epilepsy*  He  mentions  several  cases  in  which 
benefit  has  been  derived  from  this  plan  of  treatment,  which  is  not, 
however,  a  novel  one,  counteraction  having  been  employed  long  since, 
although  now  much  neglected. — Gazette  Medicale, 

M.  Le  Breton  describes,  in  another  number  of  the  same  journal,  a 
case  in  which  he  had  recourse  successfully  to  a  much  more  severe  treat- 
ment for  the  cure  of  this  disease.  He  was  consulted  by  a  young  man, 
who  had  epileptic  fits  daily,  and  whose  countenance  bore  an  impression 
of  hebetude.  M.  Le  Breton  applied  the  actual  cauterr,  two  lines  in 
diameter,  to  the  sinciput,  keeping  the  instrument  applied  about  twenty- 
five  seconds,  and  pressing  so  as  not  to  afiect  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
skin.  The  cauterj'  was  applied  once  a  week  for  about  three  weeks, 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  patient  did  not  have  one  fit.  The 
cautery  was  not  then  applied  until  the  twelfth  day,  and  then  more 
superficially  than  before.  M.  Le  Breton  saw  the  patient  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  quite  cured,  his  intellect  and  strength  being  fuUy  restored. 
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The  same  state  of  good  health  persisted  when  the  patient  was  seen  by 
M.  Le  Breton  about  three  months  afterwards. 

NoGTUBirAL  Neura^lqia  of  the  Fobeabx. — ^M.  Qambdriniy  in 
describing  this  singular  disease,  states  that  it  commences  by  a  pain  at 
the  end  of  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  generally  the  two  last,  and  then 
extends  along  the  forearm,  to  within  one  or  two  inches  of  the  elbow. 
The  pain  has  always  stopped  there  in  the  cases  which  have  fallen  under 
M.  Gamberini's  notice.  The  night  is  the  time  when  the  spasm  occurs; 
and  it  becomes  so  severe  as  to  prevent  sleep,  and  draw  forth  the  most 
piercing  cries  :  nevertheless,  with  the  daylight  relief  from  pain  occurs, 
and  few  patients  then  retain  any  feeling  of  the  past  sufferings.  The 
part  when  examined,  either  before  or  during  the  attack,  does  not  ex- 
hibit any  visible  alteration,  neither  tumefaction  nor  heat,  although  the 
patient,  while  the  pain  endures,  complains  of  this  latter  sensation,  and 
throws  off  the  bedclothes,  or  anything  else  that  may  tend  to  increase 
tiie  feeling.  Cold  applications,  such  as  plunging  the  part  into  cold 
water,  cause  the  most  acute  suffering ;  which  is  also  increased  by  mov- 
ing the  limb.  An  evident  crepitation  of  the  tendons  is  occasionally 
heard,  resembling  the  sound  emitted  by  walking  on  snow.  One  limb 
only  is  generally  attacked ;  and  women  are  more  liable  to  it  than  men, 
especially  robust  women,  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  whose 
occupations  require  fatiguing  motions  of  the  upper  arms. 

In  consequence  of  the  regular  periodicity  with  which  the  disease 
returned  each  evening,  M.  Gamb^rini  was  induced  to  exhibit  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine,  but  in  vain.  After  tr3dng  several  other  remedies,  he 
found  that  belladonna,  made  into  an  ointment  as  follows, — ^lard,  ten 
drachms ;  extract  of  belladonna,  four  scruples,  and  used  in  frictions  on 
the  painful  parts, — ^was  possessed  of  the  required  efficacy.  The  general 
indications  should  be  attended  to  at  the  same  time  :  thus,  in  a  strong, 
plethoric  patient,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  the  belladonna,  M.  Gamb^rini 
employed  bleeding  with  advantage. — II  RaccoglUore  Medico. 

Paralysis  independent  op  Lesion  op  the  Nervous  Centres. 
— Dr.  Luyckx  records  the  case  of  a  woman  sixty  years  of  age,  who, 
having  been  exposed  to  cold  and  wet  for  a  long  time,  gradually  lost  the 
use  of  her  legs,  and  afterwards  of  the  arms.  Tlie  limbs  were  in  an 
edematous  state,  and  cold.  The  intellect  was  unaffected,  and  sensation 
in  the  parts  continued.  The  patient  was  treated  by  emetics,  pur- 
gatives, blisters,  kc  In  ten  days  improvement  commenced  ;  and  in 
less  than  three  months  she  was  cured.  M.  Luyckx  considers  that  in 
this   case  the  disease  was  in   no  way  connected  with  the   nervous 
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oentres,  but  was  sefited  in  the  peripberic  nerves. — Annaiks  de  la  SoaM 
de  Medec'uie  (TAnvers, 


(Esophageal  Catheterism  op  the  Insane. — The  thesis  of  M* 
Emile  Blanche  on  oesophageal  catheterism  of  the  msaue  is  reviewed 
in  L*  Union  Miduxde.      We  extract  from  that  notice  the  following  i 

urticle  ; — 

*'  Eaqulrol  was  the  first  who  proposeti  introducing  through  Uic  nos- 
trils into  the  tpsophagus  a  gum-elastic  catheter,  in  order  to  convey 
li*|uid  food  into  the  stomach.  Two  surgeons,  Antoine  Dubois  and 
Miirat,  accordingly  practiced  the  operation,  without  in  any  way  mo<li- 
fying  the  instrument  which  was  used,  although  the  route  it  had  to 
traverse  was  very  difiTerent  in  its  anatomical  aspect.  The  consequence 
was,  that  it  did  not  always  succeed ;  sometimes  it  waa  attended 
with  considerable  danger,  and  followed  even  by  death.  To  remedy  this, 
oertflin  modifications  in  the  instrument  were  made.  The  first  and 
most  important,  by  Dr,  Ferrus  and  Dr.  Mitivi^,  was  the  substitution  of 
an  ordinary  gum-elastic  catheter  for  the  cesophageal  instmraent.  This 
has  been  used  sucsoessfully  for  five  months  together  in  one  case  by  Dr. 
Ferrus ;  and  for  seven  weeks  at  a  time,  by  M.  Blanche,  on  an  insane 
patient  at  the  Salf>6triere,  The  latter  states  that  the  operation  with 
this  instrument  is  easily  performed,  and  with  proper  care  we  may  he 
sure  of  succeeding.  Tliere  are,  however,  certain  difficulties  conncctml 
with  ita  use  ;  when  the  catheter  reaches  perjiendicularly  the  posterior 
fjarics  of  the  phar>nix,  it  may  form  an  arch.  If  It  be  not  very  Hexible, 
it  curves  with  difficulty;  and  if  force  be  use<l,  this  [wirt  of  the  operation 
uuiy  be  iminfiil.  When  the  lunatic  ha8  ac^juired  by  practice  the  art  of 
ajipl^nng  the  base  of  the  tongue  again8t  the  posterior  paries  of  the 
pharynx,  by  energetically  contracting  the  muscles  of  that  part,  the 
obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  catheter  becomes  serious.  In  such  a 
case  it  may  curve  on  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  pass  into  the  mouth, 
and  then,  by  using  a  little  force,  a  false  passage  may  be  made»  by 
perft>rating  the  pharynx.  The  catheter  may  also  pass  into  the  larynx, 
cjr  it  may  l>end  at  the  part  where  its  eyes  are  situated,  and  thus  fonn  an 
obstacle  which  will  prevent  tlie  passage  of  food,  even  when  the  instru- 
ment is  in  the  ce^sophagua.  To  remedy  these  inconveniences,  M, 
Baillarger  pro\idetl  tlie  catheter  with  two  stilets,  one  of  steel,  and  the 
other  of  whalebone  ;  the  first,  l>cnt  to  a  proper  angle,  enabled  the 
operator  to  avoid  tlie  posterior  paries  t>f  tlie  pharynx ;  the  second,  after 
the  first  had  been  withdra^vn,  Btraightencd  the  catheter  by  its  elasticity, 
and  applied  it  against  the  pharj-nx,  thus  withdrawing  it  from  the  glottis. 
Tlie  double  object  of  the  operator  was  thus  answered  ;  but  it  was 
attended  with  the  difficulty  of  withdrawing  the  atilet  in  its  curved  atjite 
through  the  nostrils,  the  vertical  diameter  of  which  is  not  sufficient  for 
that  to  be  done  readily  ;  its  extraction  therefore  causes  a  dragging  and 
a  compression  which  is  always  painful  To  do  away  with  this,  M. 
Hlaiiehc  has  invented  an  articulated  stilet,  tiie  rings  being  thirty-one  in 
ninnber,  and  so  arranged  as  to  play  freely  when  flexed,  but  when  ex- 
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tended,  which  is  effected  bj  a  watch-spring  working  inside  the  rings,  and 
soldered  to  a  stiff  and  moveable  stem,  it  assumes  all  the  rigidity  of  a 
non-articulated  stilet.  This  instrument,  then,  after  it  has  been  passed 
in  the  cnrved  state  through  the  nostrils  into  the  pharynx,  can  be 
straightened,  and  passed  on,  so  as  to  avoid  the  larynx.  All  that  is  re- 
quisite is  to  pull  upon  the  watch-spring,  which  becomes  straight,  draw- 
ing with  it  the  rings  of  the  metallic  chain,  and  thus  apply  the  catheter 
against  the  posterior  pharyngeal  paries.  When  it  has  reached  the 
oesophagus,  the  stem  connected  with  the  watch-spring  is  let  go,  the 
articulated  part  resumes  its  flexibility,  and  the  stilet  can  thus  readily 
be  withdrawn." 

This  instrument  appears  to  be  a  valuable  modification  and  improve- 
ment on  those  previously  in  use. 

M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  mentioned  at  a  meeting  of  the  Socidt^  de 
M^^ine  at  Paris,  reported  in  the  Rews  MediccUe,  that  in  cases  of 
insane  persons  who  refuse  to  take  food,  he  puts  on  the  strait-waistcoat, 
and  then  introduce,  by  force,  a  catheter  through  the  nose  into  the 
pharynx.  He  does  not  consider  it  requisite  to  pass  it  into  the  oeso- 
phagus. Some  liquid  aliment  is  then  introduced  through  this  canal; 
and  he  asserts  that  the  agony  the  proceeding  causes,  as  well  as  the  im- 
minent sense  of  suffocation,  are  such  that  the  patient  never  forgets  it, 
and  will  afterwards  take  the  food  that  is  offered  to  him,  for  fear  of 
being  again  subjected  to  the  same. 

Medico-Leoal  Report  on  the  State  of  Mind  of  Marie  Made-* 
LEDTE  Droin. — M.  Girard  has  published  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Annalea  Medico-Psychologiquea,  a  medico-legal  report  on  the  state  of 
mind  of  a  woman  named  Marie  Madeleine  Droin,  accused  of  attempting 
to  poison  the  daughter  of  a  neighbour  with  whom  she  had  been  pre- 
viously on  good  terms.  It  appeared  that  prior  to  this  event  she  had 
manifested  unequivocal  signs  of  mental  derangement,  dating  from  the 
loss  of  an  only  child,  about  six  years  previously,  to  whom  she  was 
greatly  attached.  Her  character  changed;  she  became  ill-tempered 
and  malicious,  rejoicing  when  any  ill  befel  her  neighbours ;  and  instead 
of  living  comfortably  with  her  husband,  she  made  his  life  unhappy. 
Her  mind  was  said  to  be  constantly  occupied  and  disturbed,  without 
however  being  regarded  as  insane.  Her  whole  pleasure  seemed  to 
consist  of  speaking  of  her  lost  child,  except  when  she  alluded  to  the 
misfortunes  of  others.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  attempt  at  poison- 
ing the  child  was,  that  she  might  cause  great  grief  to  the  mother,  with 
whom  she  had  had  a  quarrel.  The  witness  by  whom  this  opinion  was 
advanced,  stated  that  she  had  heard  several  persons  ask  if  the  prisoner's 
troubles  had  not  affected  her  intellect,  since  she  was  continually  speak- 
ing on  that  subject,  prior  to  the  attempt  at  poisoning. 
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It  is  further  stated,  that  the  pnisoiier  sc&rcely  ever  is  the  timt 
speak;  that  she  replies  only  when  spoktn  to;  that  she  is  bahituallr  simJ,  | 
and  very  silent,  remaining  seated  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  passing  her 
hand  over  her  forehead;  and  not  pa}ing  any  attention  to  that  which  is  j 
going  on  around  her,  and  that  her  appetite  ifl  disordered,  she  scarcely 
ever  eating  anything. — M.  Girard  osksi  are  not  these  the  charactenjEtie 
signs  of  melancholy  insanity? 

Other  extravagant  actions^  oonimitted  before  the  crime  of  poisoning 
was  attempted^  are  also  brought  forward,  as  for  instance,  the  attempting 
to  pull  down  the  bed-curtains  when  in  bed,  cutting  her  o^^^  clothes 
and  those  of  her  deceased  child  to  pieces,  and  making  up  her  bed  in  the  i 
granary,  *tc.     These  attacks  came  on  at  the  time  when  the  catamenia  j 
were  present.     Some  of  the  witnesses  deposed  to  incoherence  of  s|icech 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner;  and  after  she  was  confined  in  prison  a  short 
time,  she  complained  of  there  being  black  cats  in  her  room;  she  was] 
constantly    speaking    of   self- destruction.      Her    e^-mptoms    are   thus  j 
summed  up  by  the  rejH>rter,  as  indicative  of  melancholic  insanity: —  ] 
"Nothing  is  wanting/'  he  says:  "the  attitude,  gestures,  physiognomy,  j 
want  of  sleep,  loss  of  appetite,  love  of  solitude;  the  delirium  of  the 
passion  which  is  the  strongest-  in  women,  the  love  of  offsipring;  hallu- 
dnstions,  convulsive   movements,   extravagant   ideas,   represented   by  I 
equally  extravagant  actions,  having  the  character  of  melancholy,  and 
extending   as  far  as  the  manifestation  of  the  desire  for  death,  and 
finally,  the  predominance   of  a  fixed  idea,  impressing  its  seal  in   the 
whole  moral  and  physical  being.     The  correctness  of  her  memory  aa 
to  dates,  coherence  in  her  conTersation,  reason  in  her  actions,  and  the 
regularity  of  her  vital  functions,  are  not,"  says  M,  Qirard^  "incompatible 
with  insanity." 

The  personal  examination  of  the  prisoner,  by  the  reporter,  confirmed 
these  views.      A  well-marked    expression   of  wandering  and   sadness 
was  evident  in  the  attitude  and  physiognomy;  she  appeared  agitated 
and  oppressetlj  complaining  of  want  of  appetite,  thirst,  headache,  heat 
in  the  bowels,  and  constipation;  this  latter  lasting  for  a  week  at  a  time. 
She  thinks  she  sees  her  daughter,  hears  her  voice;  perceives  flamee;  ii 
insomnolent,  and  goes  so  far  sometimes  as  to  suppose  that  she  embraoai^ 
and  totiehes  her  daughter,  who  suddenly  disappears,  so  that  she  only  j 
seisees  a  shadow.     She  denies  obstinately  having  given  poison  to  her  j 
neighbour's  child,  but  manifests  great  hatred  against  the  father,  whov] 
she  says,  has  several  times  attempted  to  seduce  her.     Her  converBatioti| 
does  not  betray  any  sign  of  general  insanity,  except  when  on  the  subjectJ 
of  her  (laughter,  t«  which  she  constantly  and  irresistibly  led  it.     The 
remembrance  of  her  child  caused  her  tears  to  flow,  and  gave  a  ver 
singular  convulsive  expression  to  her  face. 
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M.  Girard  drew  the  conclusions  from  the  preceding  iiActB,  and  from 
others  which  are  detailed  in  his  report^  that  the  prisoner  laboured  under 
partial  melancholic  insanity,  characterized  further  by  a  marked  general 
disorder  of  the  intellect  at  intervals  only,  and  especially  at  the  menstrual 
periods.  He  considered,  therefore,  that  the  attempt  at  poisoning  was 
the  result  of  feelings  of  hatred  and  vengeance,  out  of  proportion  to  the 
causes  which  gave  birth  to  them,  caused  by  a  perversion  of  the  moral 
sensibility  and  of  the  intellect  from  partial  melancholia. 

The  woman  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 

Decrease  op  the  Braik  in  Insanity. — From  a  paper  read  by  M. 
Parchappe,  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  ^^  On  the  gradual  decrease 
of  the  braiUf  in  proportion  to  the  successive  degradation  of  the  intellect  in 
gimple  moffiia^  we  learn  that  since  the  publication  of  his  treatise  on  in- 
sanity in  1841,  in  which  he  brought  forward  the  preceding  pathological 
law,  the  author  has  continued  his  researches,  and  has  obtained  a  collection 
of  498  additional  microscopic  observations,  confirming  all  the  anatomico- 
pathological  conclusions  he  had  advanced.  The  existence  of  this  patho- 
logical law  of  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  brain  in  proportion  to  the  suc- 
cessive degradation  of  the  intellect  springs  from  the  comparison  of  the 
two  categories,  acute  and  chronic  insanity,  the  medium  of  which  differs 
in  a  quantity  equal  to  eighty-nine  scruples  (grammes)  in  men,  and 
eighty-five  in  women,  in  a  proportion  equal  to  77-1000  in  man,  and 
67*1000  in  woman.  It  becomes  still  more  evident,  by  the  comparison 
of  the  medium  in  the  four  categories  of  chronic  insanity,  where  we  see 
the  weight  of  the  bndn  diminish  at  the  same  time  with  the  intellectual 
power,  and  where  the  difference  between  the  medium  of  acute  insanity, 
and  the  last  degree  of  chronic  insanity,  is  as  high  as  152  scruples  in 
man^  and  135  scruples  in  women. — Archives  Oeneraies  de  Medicine. 

On  Cerebral  Congestion,  considered  in  Relation  to  Hehor- 
RHAOS  AND  SoFTENiNO  OF  THE  Brain. — Dr.  Durand-Fardel  read  a 
memoir  on  this  subject,  some  months  since,  before  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  an  abstract  of  which  is  inserted  in  the  Archives  Generales  de 
Medecine,  The  two  most  common  affections  of  the  brain  in  the  adult 
and  in  old  age,  hemorrhage  and  softening,  cause,  he  says,  organic  lesions 
in  the  cure  of  which  the  vis  medicatrix  Naturae  plays  the  principal,  if 
not  the  only  part.  Medicine  can  only  be  useful  in  seeking  to  prevent 
these  diseases.  With  that  object  in  view,  we  must  become  acquainted 
with  the  premonitory  symptoms,  and  subject  them  to  treatment  as  they 
occur.  The  precursory  phenomena  of  hemorrhage  and  softening  of  the 
brain,  when  they  exist  and  can  be  observed,  are  those  indicative  of 
cerebral  congestion,  such  as  headache,  giddiness,  numbness,  and  formica- 
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tion  of  the  limbs,  determination  of  blood  to  tUc  UeaJ  {map  de  samj),  Ac 
The  ilLfiereut  formii  that  acute  softening  may  assume  ut  the  commence- 
meat — 8fuch  as  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  delirium,  oonvulaions,  and  grmluitt 
and  rapid  abolition  of  the  fiinctioiL<i  of  relation — ai'e  identical  vriUi  those 
which  most  frequently  ehanvcterixe  cerebral  congestion.  In  the  bcwiy, 
the  nearer  the  commencement  of  the  diaeaae,  acute  softening,  ib  ol>- 
served,  the  more  certainly  are  traces  discovered  of  general  or  partinl 
hypertrophy  of  the  substance  of  the  br&m.  The  more  ordinary  com- 
mencenieut  of  softening  by  an  a]n>p]eetiform  attack  announces  that  the 
brain  haa  been  su<ldenly  invaded  by  general  by])eremia,  to  whicU 
succeeds  the  partial  softening  which  is  discovered  at  the  autopsy,  or 
which  becomes  chronic.  With  respect  to  hemorrhage,  whatever  j>art  be 
aacribed  to  the  alteration  of  the  parietes  of  the  yesselB  of  the  brain, 
which  is  common  in  old  people,  or  to  that  lesion  of  the  nervous  pulp, 
calleil  by  M,  Rochoux,  **  hemorrliagie  ramolissement,"  the  existent.*©  of 
which  cannot  be  contested,  at  least  in  the  greater  number  of  CAsm,  it 
IB  not  possible  to  account  for  the  hemorrhage  itself,  except  by  the 
existence  of  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain.  We  often  find 
traces  of  this  determination  of  blood  in  the  botlies  of  persons  d<M:eaaed 
from  bcmorrliage,  although  the  time  that  has  elapsed,  the  treatment 
that  has  been  adopted,  and  the  unloading  afforded  by  the  rupture  of  the 
vessels  appear  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  disappear.  £n  re»uin^:  if  we 
ought  not  to  award  to  cerebral  congestion,  or  even  to  fluxion  of  blood, 
so  direct  a  part  in  the  preparation  and  prt>duction  of  these  two  diseases, 
it  is  impo.ssih]e  not  to  recognise  a  striking  relation  betweco  them; 
whether  the  question  Ije  studied  on  the  body,  or  during  life.  The  dis- 
position of  the  system  of  the  encephalic  circulation,  the  extreme  vas- 
cularity of  the  brain,  the  size  of  it^  arteries,  the  extreme  division  of 
their  branches,  the  obstacle  to  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  by  the 
narrow  and  difficult  openings  in  the  cranium,  explain  the  complicatc<l 
rah  that  cerebral  congestion  plays  in  the  pathology  of  the  brain.  We 
may  also  readily  iind  in  it  the  explanation  of  a  great  number  of  cases 
of  serous  infiltration,  so  often  met  with  in  the  subarachnoid  celli 
tissue* 

Epileptiform  Hysteria. — In  La  Verdady  a  Spanish  me<lical  jourtuil, 

we  find  the  details  of  a  case  of  epileptiform  hysteria.  The  patient  was 
a  female  servant,  twenty  years  of  age,  unmarried,  and  of  rather  weak 
intellect.  Epileptic  Ryniptoras  first  showed  themselves  during  infancy,  in 
consequence  of  blows  on  her  heatL  They  re-appeared  at  pul>crtj,  accom- 
panied by  ccreliral  inflammation,  the  result  of  injuries  and  att-empts  on  < 
her  cliastity.  While  residing  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Arguinosa,  she  com-  ' 
pliiiui'd  one  day  of  fatigue,  and  pain  in   the  loins.     The  precursory 
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83nnptoms  of  an  epQeptic  attack  soon  showed  themselves,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards,  on  returning  from  a  short  walk,  she  had  scarcely  time  to 
throw  herself  on  a  bed  before  she  lost  both  sensation  and  motion.  Skin 
hot;  respiration  loud,  and  as  frequent  as  the  pulse;  pupil  immovable; 
eyelids  closed  convulsively;  limbs  flexible;  while  the  lips  were  convul- 
sively moved,  or  else  a  sardonic  smile  sat  upon  them.  Bleeding  was 
about  to  be  practised,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  after  some  horripilations, 
the  skin  became  cold  and  colourless;  the  pulse  and  respiration  were 
suspended;  and  the  insensibility  and  immobility  were  such,  that  had 
it  not  been  for  some  slight  nervous  contractions,  it  would  have  been 
thought  that  the  patient  was  dead.  Aflusions  of  cold  water  on  the 
head  seemed  alone  to  produce  any  effect;  the  respiration  then  became 
agitated,  the  pulse  strong,  and  violent  convulsions,  with  tetanic  rigidity 
(pleurosthotonos),  set  in.  Dr.  Arguinosa  considered  the  case  to  be  one 
of  catalepsy,  with  nervous  irritation  of  the  spinal  marrow.  VenegecUan; 
a89afoUida  injection. 

During  the  night  a  less  severe  degree  of  excitement  alternated  with 
well-marked  collapse.  The  patient  was  then  enveloped  in  a  sheet 
soaked  in  warm  vinegar-and-water,  which  was  renewed  thrice  daily. 
This  was  attended  with  a  beneficial  result ;  the  symptoms  lessened  in 
severity,  and  the  next  day  the  patient  could  express  her  desires  by 
gestures,  and  reply  to  the  questions  which  were  put  to  her.  A  glass 
of  orangeade,  however,  having  been  offered  her,  she  upset  it  suddenly, 
screamed  out,  and  fainted.  All  efforts  to  cause  her  to  swallow  liquids 
were  afterwards  useless.  Liquids  were  not  the  only  excitants  of  her 
anger  and  of  her  attacks;  but  the  light  also,  the  noise  or  the  steps 
of  persons  around  her,  the  unexpected  presence  of  any  one,  and  the 
slightest  contact  with  her  body  or  the  curtains  of  her  bed:  the  influence 
of  my  voice,  however,  says  the  author  of  the  case,  in  withdrawing  her 
from  her  attacks  of  delirium,  and  the  preternatural  reason  and  intel- 
ligence with  which  she  expressed  herself  as  soon  as  she  recovered  her 
speech  (the  second  day),  were  very  singular.  She  had  a  presentiment 
of  her  approaching  death,  and  stated  that  she  had  never  been  bitten  by 
any  animal.  The  next  two  days  there  were  the  same  alternations,  the 
detirium  occurring  less  frequently,  and  lasting  a  shorter  time;  she 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  when  regurgitation,  or  hiccough,  occurred.  She 
slept  but  little  that  night  (the  fourth);  the  next  day  the  only  symptoms 
noticed  were  aversion  to  water,  light,  and  air,  with  the  pain  of  stomach 
previously  complained  of.  The  sixth  day  she  asked  for  a  bath,  and  the 
opium,  which  she  took  in  the  evening.  A  stool  brought  on  strong 
convulsions  and  noisy  delirium.  The  women  who  were  attending  to 
her  believing  her  to  be  possessed  by  the  devil,  sprinkled  her  with  holy 
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water,  which  increased  her  furious  cries  and  bizarre  contortions.  TW 
following  night  was  dreadful — ^the  mouth  full  of  foam,  the  eyes  iDJcad, 
and  the  delirium  almost  continuous.  About  two  in  tbe  morning  ia> 
moderate  laughter  succeeded  the  previous  complaints.  She  th»  et 
presseil  her  thanks  and  gratitude  to  Dr.  Arginuosa,  and  shoTtlj  ifixr- 
wartls  expired. 

The  editor  considers  that  this  singular  disease  was  neither  cassIcpF, 
tetanus,  hydrophobia,  nor  epilepsy,  but  epileptiform  hysteria.  To  ■ 
it  appears  more  to  resemble  hydrophobia  than  any  other  disease  wen 
ac([uaiuted  with. 

Palsy  of  the  Tongue  Cured  by  Galvako-Puwctx^e. — In  18U 
an  old  woman,  Rosa  Ponti,  was  seized  with  general  palsy  of  semln 
and  motion,  in  consequence  of  fright.  Of  this  she  was  cored,  tta^ 
in  the  arms,  head,  and  tongue.  She  could  not  articulate  a  word.  Ii 
1830,  twenty-three  years  afterwards,  Dr.  Dacamina  had  reoonrK  t» 
gal vano- puncture — one  pole  of  the  apparatus  beings  applied  to  tbe 
occipital  nerve  by  means  of  a  needle  introduced  into  the  neck,  andtk 
other  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  After  two  applications  the  patient  eoili 
raise  the  organ,  and  after  the  third  she  could  reply  to  some  quoliw 
intelligibly,  although  with  difficulty.  After  this  the  points  of  eontei 
were  varied,  and  the  electricity  applied  to  different  parts.  The  pstiol 
gradually  recovered  her  speech,  and  the  other  palsied  parts  were  iltt 
cured. — Filiatre  Sehezio. 

Apparent  Death. — In  a  memoir  on  Apparent  Deaih^  and  tMe  Jfaw 
of  PrevefUing  PrenuUure  IfUerment,  presented  to  the  Academy  rf 
Sciences,  by  M.  lk>uchut,  a  candidate  for  the  Gianni  prize,  it  is  MA 
that  all  apparent  deaths,  ]>articularly  those  which  are  owing  to  asphnii 
or  syncope,  present,  whatever  may  be  the  diversity  of  their  symptODit 
one  character  in  common — the  persistence  of  the  puUaiuyn$  qf  iht  Jkevi 
— a  character  which  distinguishes  them  from  real  death. 

The  immediate  and  certain  signs  of  death,  according  toM.  Boachnt^  nt^ 
the  prolonged  absence  of  the  heart's  pulsations,  as  ascertained  by  aiueDl- 
tation;  the  simultaneous  relaxation  of  all  the  sphincters,  owing  to  the 
paralysis  of  those  muscles;  and,  finally,  the  sinking  of  the  globe  of  tiie 
eye,  and  loss  of  the  transparency  of  the  cornea.  The  Commlssionen  of 
the  Academy,  Messrs.  Dumeril,  Andral,  Magendle,  Serres,  and  Bayer, 
admit  the  correctness  only  of  the  first  of  these :  the  others  th^  look 
upon  as  doubtful.  The  certain  signs  of  death,  which  occur  at  a  later 
period, — cadaveric  rigidity,  absence  of  muscular  contraction  under  the 
influence  of  galvanic  stinmlants,  and  putrefaction, — are  admitted  by  aD 
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medioo-Iogista.  The  Manni  prize  was  unanimously  awarded  to  M. 
Bouchut,  as  the  author  of  the  best  memoir  which  has  been  sent  in 
during  the  last  ten  years. — Eevt^e  Medioale. 

IxsANiTY. — M.  Bouchet,  principal  physician  to  the  asylum  and  hos- 
pital at  Nantes,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  in 
which  he  expresses  his  opinion  that  idee  and  crime  are  the  consequences 
of  moral  diseases,  which  should  be  repressed  for  the  preservation  of 
society,  and  treated  in  appropriate  penitentiaries.  For  such  cases  he 
disapproves  of  the  Auburn  system,  and  considers  the  Pennsylvanian 
plan,  under  proper  restrictions,  more  adapted,  and  more  likely  to  prove 
of  service.  Insanity  affecting  the  intellect  is  ameliorated  generally,  he 
observes,  by  the  patients  mixing  in  society,  subject,  of  course,  to  cer- 
tain restrictions ;  general  insanity,  however,  is  rendered  worse  imder  the 
influence  of  those  conditions  which  incessantly  excite  the  sensibility, 
And  turn  it  from  its  normal  course. — Bevue  MicUcale. 

Acute  Mania. — A  robust  man  was  brought  to  the  BicStre,  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Delasiauve,  for  an  attack  of  acute  mania. 
His  clothes  were  in  rags,  and  covered  with  mud;  his  chest,  knees,  face, 
ind  hands  bearing  numerous  traces  of  bruises  and  scratches.  He  did 
not  present  any  symptoms  of  disease,  other  than  the  disordered  state  of 
the  brain.  He  was  bled,  and  put  into  a  warm  bath  for  two  hours.  For 
two  days  all  went  on  well ;  afterwards  the  bruises  and  scratches  became 
inflamed,  and  those  on  the  hands  suppurated  freely.  The  woimd  made 
by  the  lancet  also  inflamed,  and  3rielded  some  unhealthy  pus.  These 
symptoms  were  scarcely  relieved  before  erysipelas  attacked  the  face,  part 
of  the  scalp,  and  the  parotid  regions,  and  was  accompanied  by  great 
disturbance  of  the  circulation,  the  pulse  being  small  and  irregular,  and 
so  frequent  that  it  could  hardly  be  counted.  An  emeto-cathartic  and 
simple  diluents  removed  the  disease  in  about  forty  hours;  but  it  was 
followed  the  succeeding  morning  by  extensive  meteorization  of  the  ab- 
domen, so  as  to  raise  the  false  ribs,  and  render  respiration  very  difficult. 
The  patient  did  not  complain  of  pain ;  the  only  symptom  he  presented 
was  the  t3rmpanitis.  Magnesian  water  and  astringent  fomentations  re- 
lieved him  for  a  short  time;  but  the  meteorization  soon  reappeared,  and 

I  attended  with  a  great  discharge  of  blood  with  the  urine.  Attention 
thus  directed  to  the  urinary  passages,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to 
ascertain,  by  percussion  and  by  palpation  of  the  hypogastric  region, 
that  the  bladder  was  distended  by  a  liquid — a  distention  which,  acting 
sympathetically  on  the  intestines,  and  mechanically,  by  compressing 
tiiem  backwards,  evidently  contributed  to  the  abdominal  meteorization. 

k2 
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On  the  introduction  of  the  catheter,  a  quantity  of  a  thick,  red  liqaw 
exhaling  a  fetid  animonineal  odour,  and  comi>ofled  ahn*>st  entinely  of 
blood,  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  pus,  was  drawn  offl  It  ap- 
peared afterwards,  on  inquiry,  that  the  man  had  long  heen  subject  to 
lum]>ftr  pains  and  hematuria. 

The  evacuation  of  tlie  bladder  afforded  considerable  relief  for  a  time, 
and  the  tympanitic  state  of  the  abdomen  diminished ;  but  unfortunately 
the  hemorrhage  continued,  and  again  distended  the  bladder,  requirini^ 
the  catheter  to  be  used  night  and  morning,  a  liquid  precisely  Bimilitr, 
and  more  or  less  highly  coloured,  being  drawn  off  on  eadi  occasion* 
The  man  gradually  sunk,  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards. 

The  examination  of  the  body  showed  that  the  kidneys  were  greatly 
hypertrophied,  softened,  and  injected  ;  the  right  kidney  contaiacd  a 
large  quantity  of  bhiek  and  half-coagiilatcd  blood,  which  was  also  found 
in  the  culices  and  pelvis.  The  mucous  membrane  was  of  a  blackish, 
lirid  tint,  and  presented  signs  of  ranaolHsseraent  The  disease  had  pro-* 
oeaeded  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  left  kidney,  Tliere  was  very  little 
blood  effused,  but  its  place  was  supplied  by  a  thick,  reddish,  purulent 
liquid,  which  poured  out  of  the  calices,  and  filled  the  pelvis  of  the  organ. 
The  kidneys  presented  traces  of  most  intense  inflammation ;  the  mucous 
membrane  was  in  aome  parts  destroyed,  and  in  others  covered  with  I 
pseudo-membranes.  The  disease  extended  along  tlie  ureters.  The  pa- 
rietes  of  the  bladder  were  greatly  thickenetl,  owing^  apparently,  to  the 
hypertrophy  and  induration  of  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  mem- 
braues.  Its  internal  surface  resembled  that  of  an  uterus  affected  with 
chronic  metritis.  On  scraping  it  with  the  scalpel,  a  layer  of  detritus, 
consisting  of  mucus,  pus,  and  decomposed  blood,  was  removed,  exposing 
beneath  a  very  adherent,  strong,  and  rough  false  membrane.  This  state 
of  disease  extended  partly  into  the  urethra,  espedally  to  the  prostatic  | 
portion  and  the  fossa  navicularis.  The  membranous  portion  w*as  in  m 
state  of  ramullia^ement ;  the  bulb  hypertrophied.  At  that  part  thu 
oanal  was  greatly  dilated. 

The  abdominal  aud  tlioracic  viscera  were  healthy,  with  the  exception  j 
of  the  liver,  which  was  increased  in  sixe,  and,  by  its  granular  and  yellow  < 
appearance,  evinced  a  tendency  to  the  fatty  degeneration.    The  ventricles 
of  the  brain  contained  a  small  quantity  of  reddish  serosity,  as  did  also 
the  cavity  of  the  anichnoid.     There  was  also  infiltration  in  the  sub- 
arachnoid cellular  tissue,  aud  a  well-marked  injection  of  the  pia  niatcr, 
especially  on  the  sides  of  the  posterior  lobes.    The  grey  substance  of  the  \ 
brain  was  slightly  discoloured. 

M.  Delasiauve,  the  reporter  of  this  case,  was  inclined  to  attribute 
disease  to  some  syphilitic  alteration,  but  he  was  unable  to  trace  it  the 
to  that  source.     Compression  of  the  vesiculte  semiuales  showed  that, 
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of  the  spermatic  fluid  which  they  ought  to  contain,  they  were 
full  of  an  abundant  matter  having  the  colour  and  consistence  of  pus. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  mental  disease,  especially  as  it  assumed  the 
diaracters  of  melancholia^  was  brought  on  by  the  extensive  disease  dis- 
ooTered  in  the  urinary  organs. — Revue  Mcdicale, 

Epilepsy. — M.  Peraire,  considering  epilepsy  to  depend  on  a  mo- 
mentary cerebral  congestion,  proposes  to  cure  it  by  obliterating  the 
nnmerous  arterial  branches  which  are  distributed  to  the  pericraniimi  by 
nbcataneous  incisions. — Revue  Medicale, 

Gold  Affusion. — ^M.  Baillarger  communicated  to  the  Socitte  de 
MidiasM  de  Parie,  the  case  of  an  insane  lady  he  attended  fifteen  years 
1^,  for  whom  he  ordered  cold  affusions,  which  were  effected  by  pouring 
one  or  two  pailsful  of  water  over  the  body.  Following  one  of  these 
affbnons,  his  patient  was  seized  with  severe  haemoptysis,  and  died  eigh- 
teen months  afterwards  from  pulmonary  phthisis. — Revue  Medicale, 

Tbsatmkht  of  Delirium  Tbexens. — M.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  in 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  Societe  de  Medecine  de  Parie  to  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease,  observes  that  the  majority  of  practitioners  have 
VBOoozBe  to  opium,  exhibited  by  the  mouth  or  in  the  form  of  enema ; 
wbile  othersy  again,  have  effected  a  cure  by  the  abstraction  of  blood, 
and  again  in  other  cases  by  isolation  alone,  and  momentary  abstinence 
from  strong  liquors.  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  seeks  to  point  out  the 
enees  in  which  venesection  may  be  useful,  and  those  in  which  it  should 
not  be  practised. 

When  the  patient  is  strong,  plethoric,  sanguine,  and  subject  to  con- 
gestions or  coupe  de  eang,  he  is  of  opinion  that  bleeding  may  be  prac- 
tiaedy  bat  in  moderation,  its  results  being  carefully  watched.  Tliis 
pncCiee  appears  to  be  more  suited  when  the  trembling  is  but  slight, 
there  are  not  any  oonvuluve  signs,  and  the  incoherence  is  not  strongly 
maAed.  He  avoids  bleeding  when  the  patient  is  nervous;  a  state 
wludi  may  very  well  co-occur  with  all  the  appearances  of  a  sanguine 
temperament^  when  the  drunkard  has  been  rarely  or  never  bled.  Those 
peiaons  also  in  whom  the  delirium  supervenes  suddenly  and  violently, 
when  in  its  symptoms  it  resembles  ataxic  meningitis,  or  in  whom  the 
trembling  is  well  marked,  or  there  are  convulsive  s^-mptoms,  great  in- 
ooherenoe  of  speech,  small  pulse,  or  a  haggard  expression  of  the  eyes, 
are  not  fit  subjects  for  bleeding. — Revue  Medicale. 

QABtRAuaiA  AlTD  Htpochondriasis.— Under  this  title  a  case  is 
recorded  in  the  Sevue  Midieale,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the 
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exaniplt.'»  of  spennatorrba'a.     The  patient  drew  up  tbe  details  of  \ii? 
case  himself. 

Phifsicid  Coiuiition, — Pain  and  burning,  insupportable  itching  ai 
tickliiiir  at  the  h^ft  side  of  the  base  of  tbe  cranium;  the  symptoDf 
extoiuiini:  to  the  l>ack  and  ann-pit  of  tbe  same  side;  pains  in  thejr>iLU 
of  the  anns  and  lejyrs :  respiration  difficult,  oppressive;  digestion  iiaiiid. 
urine  h>aded;  complexion  yellow,  earthy;  eyes  yellow,  surrounded h 
a  Mack  circle ;  expression  fixed ;  expectoration  null ;  nasal  swrerk 
su{>])resseil ;  pimples  un  the  face,  which  is  sometimes  bloattd.  Aihi 
somtftimes  extremely  thin;  limbs  dragging;  mouth  pasty;  loss  (f 
taste :  mmierous  inv<duutary  pollutions  during  sleep ;  and,  ]»aj. 
general  debility.  The  patient  thought  afteruvards  that  he  had  fsred 
himsflf  of  the  pollutions  by  taking  camphor  in  the  morning  fasmr 
Tlie  iiu«ral  state  was  still  more  afflicting.  A  vague  feeling  of  geKit 
suffering,  experienced  by  the  mind  and  soul  more  than  by  the  btdy: 
profound  sadness;  utter  depression;  incapability  to  laugh  or  or; 
avoidance  of  all  society;  desire  for  solitude;  restlessness;  iigti^ 
niirhts  ;  insomnia  ;  incubus  ;  hallucinations  ;  always  discontented 
never  even  a  ray  of  pleasure ;  incapable  of  the  least  work,  or  at  lett 
of  finishing  that  which  had  been  begun;  excessive  slowness  in  *j? 
execution  of  all  things ;  more  or  less  loss  of  memory,  and  great  idleLes: 
in  fine,  taciturn  and  a  dreamer,  the  patient  passed  all  his  time  b 
imllinj;,'  out  the  hair  of  his  head  and  whiskers;  and,  a  burden  to  hmsti 
anvl  doubtless  to  others,  he  constantly  entertained  the  idea  of  suicik 
which  he  was  prevented  carrying  into  effect  by  a  religious  feeling, 

Bleedings,  siilt -water  baths,  travelling,  magnetism,    hydrotherapeii 
and  a  host  of  nenous  medicines,  were  tried  in  this  case,  but  useltst'.j. 
Wearied  by  all  this,   the   patient    determined  to  treat   himself.    He 
commenced  by  taking  an  emeto- cathartic,  which   acted  well;  a  brii 
purgative  was  then  had  recourse  to  for  several  days,  and  afterwwb  i 
milder  one  substituted,  until   it  was  no  longer  needed,   the  cathartie 
being  again   employed   wlien   circumstances  indicated    the   necessitT. 
Depuratives,  and  bran  and  gelatine  baths,  at  the  temperature  of  &wb 
72°  to  71°  F.  were  next  used,   with  exercise  on  foot  and  horseWs; 
nmsic,    both  vocal  and    instrumental;  abstinence  from    all   spirituct? 
litjuors,  pure,  and  especially  white  wine,  coftee,  tea,  salted  or  higUj- 
Bpice<l  meats,  and.   in  fact,   everything  that  might  irritate  the  nerret. 
A  mild  rercinicn  was  obscrA'cd;  and  all  excesses  avoided.     This  plan  wib 
j»ui*sued  ft»r  six  months,  and  now  the  patient  says  he  enjoys  excellent 
health,  sleeps  for  six  houi*s  at  a  time;  rises  as  soon  as  he  wakes;  anu 
is  as  fresh  and  hai>py  now  as  he  was  sad  and  depressed  six  months  a^o. 
He  has  regained  the  integrity  of  his  intellect,  and  can  hear  and  under- 
stand well ;  an<l  his  memory  is  excellent. 
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The  Obgakization  of  Labour  fob  the  Insane. — M.  Parchappe 

•iHerves,  that  if  the  utility  of  labour  in  lunatic  asyla  were  confined  to  its 

1  influence,  its  importance  would  be  greatly  diminished,  for  the 

I  who  are  really  curable  constitute  but  a  very  small  proportion 

ri  of  the  population  of  these  establishments.     But  labour  is  in  lunatic 

-■;.  ■■sril^  as  in  all  large  collections  of  men,  an  essential  condition  for  the 

\j-  Baintenanoe  of  order,  and  the  preservation  of  good  conduct.     The  well 

-    bong  of  incurable  patients  even  is  not  less  intimately  connected  than 

/^  that  of  other  men  with  the  laws  of  labour,  whether  it  be  considered  as 

an  hygienic  measure  for  the  preservation  of  health,  by  the  maintenance 

off  the  eqnilibrum  of  the  strength,  or  as  a  moral  power  ca]iable  of  keeping 

tlie  mind  at  peace,  by  the  removal  of  sorrow  and  ennui. 

It  18  evident,  therefore,  that  as  the  greater  number  of  insane  patients 
in  asyla  are  incurable,  and  as  the  latter  only  can  be  engaged  in  conti- 
miooB  labour,  and  that  for  a  long  time,  it  becomes  important,  in  the 
Otganization  of  such  labour,  that  it  be  adapted  to  the  condition  and 
wanta  of  the  incurables.  In  the  first  place,  the  occupations  should 
be  bealthy,  agreeable,  and  productive.  In  point  of  salubrity  those  oc- 
cnpatums  which  bring  all  the  muscles  into  action,  and  which  necessitate 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  are  those  which  should  be  preferred.  Sedentary 
oeenpations,  which  alone  are  adapted  for  a  great  number  of  women,  can 
baldly  be  considered  healthy,  unless  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by 
intervals  of  sufficient  length,  during  which  exercise  may  be  freely  taken 
in  the  open  air.  They  should  be  pursued  in  large  well-lighted  and  well- 
Tentilated  rooms,  free  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  of  cold.  Labour 
may  be  made  attractive,  by  varying  the  occupation,  by  changing  the 
place  where  it  is  carried  on,  and  by  the  satisfaction  experienced  by  the 
CNation  of  the  products,  and  still  more  by  the  predilection  for  an  oc- 
cupation which  the  patient  may  have  chosen,  and  to  which  he  is 
babitoated.  It  is  therefore  important,  in  allotting  work  for  incurable 
patients,  to  select  such  as  may  the  nearest  resemble  their  emplo^Tnents 
before  they  were  admitted  into  the  asylum.  The  productiveness  of  the 
kbonr  will  be  regulated  by  the  wants  of  the  asylum.  The  first  step  in 
this  respect  would  be  the  supply  of  the  asylum  itself  with  whatever 
may  be  required  by  the  work  of  the  lunatics,  and  thus  render  it  iude- 
pendent  of  out-door  labour.  Should  there  not  be  sufficient  occupation 
fliDS  afforded,  other  work  may  be  given,  regulated  according  to  the 
ptedominating  character  of  the  industry  of  the  country.  Thus,  in  the 
aajfaun  at  Ghent,  the  fabrication  of  lace  by  the  female  patients  is  recom- 
mended, and  the  culture  of  silk-worms  in  the  South  of  France. — 
Aimale$  MMco-Ptychologiqaea. 
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. ,  ^  •inni'-- ^iJ  j££NTy«;iT!:*  zr  tki  Abult. — M. Levy. pr.ac::*! 

nr---..-:;*;!  ii  Ar  ii  -nr.u  '-'u  ie  'jruie,  bad  r^p-:»rted  tliree  cas^s  i-f  iLii 
ti.— -L-*.  -.:  Ml*  i:-".  mi*  T,i;-»*r'.^il:ir  i5*i!ii->Q  ..•:  th.-:-  pia  mat^r  wa?  kvit 
:...■:*;*•:  ■  -  i- -n.-.i^;  f  -li'*  -iriiji,  TTi'.'»;rcI«rs  in  the  lueMrnter.!  i3-i 
-'•  :.  :-..u  .  a.:>;>.  u.-';:!!!  o-a.  T-.r;:  -iilmvLaxv  aj«.i|.It.-xy,  tuWrcukr  pr!- 
•:4/ ;::.:•-  vt  •  T.i'-  :jir:i*;i"  vi>  ■v/rcny-jix  y-ion  of  a^re.  In  the  *w:oi 
•:u—  t-;.:i  -«  ~.:i-  -i.  »*r!!i.iii:  dritriis**.  uiiien?  were,  memn<ritis.  soft^rnbj  J 
Ml-  ''i.:!.  i-i"!  "ler-j.-^  .::  "iii-t  /id.^.  ki«incy*.  liver,  and  severakl  •.d'T 
.r.i..>.  7. I*  ".:.:-;  ".'u-*-  tls  in  csajur-Ie  u«f  tub<:reular  meniiufitis  Oc- 
"•■■  'r-:  u*  I  M-'.  :«»r.«::'  ."'  .v-«-:ts.'ts.  i*.'ci.»m.pariie«i  by  chrome  pleurisv.  jua 
•  c :i-:  .•  »;  r..--^    y  i  ;i>.r'.fi.'!  :Tio«fr:lrr??  oa  the  lun^js.  au<l  the^acr&l 

'..  AT.y.'n  ?^:i_L?Lzi^:.i.  •vazt-  by  Cold  Bathixg  axd  URTiCAiT'-ji 
— .  ?  '  i.i  ^ii.:^-"  r.:  .".a.-  ^ii.-.LsLtriL  in  the  J/i/</f/*-^  de  fa  SociKUikMi- 
.V  T  .',{  ■..•..  -...:  -iirt'i-.Til^rs  -A  a  i.niae  of  paraplegia,  complete  as  t: 
•I-:,  iar.  .1  !.»■- 1  r_  r..  i.  ii  t.-.irrlnj  in  a  M.T».tfuIous  sulject.  from  eoii?uir: 
ciL  •  "iU-'H  ■■•  "..-r  V-;. '.^-i-Tiirrs  ..f  tLi?  w«iiher.  Frictions  ^-ith  camji.- 
ri.-l  r  :r  -  "..--.r^,  ir.-i  T.rir;^^!^^*,  were  tried  for  five  week*.  t-G 
L--.-.1.-  j^-.  J  :I.-r  ri.lrti.  Dr.  Van  Bauirevem  caused  his  patient  to  k 
:".  .i^-.'i  r---?-'  K'~r7.::.^  up  :o  the  niiiitile  in  cold  water,  drv  fntrio: 
u->...  n.ir.i'r'  '.  r::-j  [  r^i.tLse^l  aften^anls,  for  half  an  hour,  and  tbc 
nr:  .i-.:  :..  A:  rL-e  vrid  '.-f  a  fortnii^'lit  there  was  eonsidentble  im;»^Tc- 
r..-:.:  ;  :  .•  :!  j,-:::^-  ^i'ih  nettles  was  then  omitted,  the  cold  Wnii: 
a:.::!.-  :V!o:i.j:..-«  wltii  tiannel  only  beinjj  liersLsted  in.  Three  monilci 
afv.rwjir.i.-  the  C':rv  wa.--  complete. 

Ciflorofmum  in  TFTTANrs. — A  young  man  of  good  constitution  ¥ii 
a<linitt«Ml  into  the  hospital,  umler  M.  Forget,  labouring  under  aci:K 
idi'ipathii^  t».taijus.  the  rersult  uf  exposure  to  eoltl,  while  perspirit; 
frcfly.  Tilt:  symptoms  he  i)rescnte(l,  on  admission,  were  tho*e  o:  in- 
coinj)li'tc  trismus  juid  oi)i>tliotonos.  Bleeding  and  the  internal  exbil'.- 
tion  of  ammonia  wore  at  first  tried,  but  without  benefit.  M.  For^rei 
thou  detormini'd  to  have  recourse  to  chloroform,  four  scruples  of  wLir- 
pouHMl  on  a  c(»mpress,  were  a]>i)lied  to  the  nose  and  mouth  of  :bc 
patient.  Fmm  the  increase  of  the  general  S]iasnis,  the  luoaniug,  tl? 
convulsive  c<»ntractii)us  of  the  res])irator}'  muscles,  and  the  turgeseencf 
uuil  livitlity  of  the  face,  it  was  feared  that  asphyxia  n-as  impending:  ili? 
puKi',  hnwcviT.  rcmaiucil  tirm  at  8G,  the  respiration  beaime  sterton»aN 
tin*  foam  which  liiliMl  the  mouth  was  cleared  away,  and  the  comprtXN 
reapplied;  all  of  a  suthlcu  the  muscles  became  relaxed,  the  alnlomeD 
Kupplc.  ihc  limh-i  fell  litclc«Js.  as  it  were,  the  relaxation  and  insensibility 

vamc  complete,  the  coKair  returned,  the  stertor  ceased,  and  a  Jeep 
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mho  sleep  supeiTened.  The  application  of  chloroform  lasted  from  one 
to  two  minutes;  the  sleep  continued  about  ten.  The  tetanic  S}'mptoms 
ntumed  when  he  awoke.  With  the  view  of  breaking  the  chain  of  morbid 
kabit^  it  was  determined  to  re-apply  the  chloroform,  but  only  twice  a 
imj,  fearing  that  if  more  frequently  used,  disease  might  be  lighted  up 
in  the  lungs.  The  same  effects  were  constantly  produced  by  the  an 888- 
tibedc  agent,  the  period  of  excitement,  however,  diminishing  in  dura- 
tkm,  And  that  of  collapse  occurring  more  or  less  quickly.  M.  Forget 
mentions  particularly  the  occurrence  of  well- marked  divergent  stra- 
bismns,  as  an  indication  that  muscular  relaxation  was  taking  place. 
Under  this  medication,  the  disease  slowly  but  surely  amended;  after  the 
lapse  of  seventeen  da}'s  from  the  first  use  of  the  chlorofonn,  and  thirty- 
Edot  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  all  tetanic  symptoms  had 
disappearedy  and  the  patient  was  able  to  walk  about — in  fact,  was  quite 
DonvBlesoent.  The  strabismus  mentioned  as  an  indication  of  approach- 
ing nraaeular  relaxation,  it  appears,  was  a  condition  of  the  rectus  muscle 
of  the  eye^  prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  disease;  the  squint,  however, 
Anppesring  during  the  muscular  contractions  incident  to  the  com- 
pIsinL — Bulletin  Ghieral  de  Tlirrapeutique. 

MxLAliCHOLT  CURED  BT  SEVERE  BoDiLT  INJURIES. — Dr.  Labruycro 
namtes  the  case  of  a  man,  thirty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  subject  to 
melsncholia  {delire  mdandujlique)  for  several  years,  and  who  was  severely 
wonnded  by  machinery,  either  accidentally  or  otherwise.  He  had 
eztennTe  wounds  of  the  face  and  cranium,  the  bones  of  the  latter  being 
broken,  and  the  brain  partially  exposed ;  the  forearm  was  also  torn  off. 
The  treatment  was  necessarily  protracted,  but  as  cicatrization  made 
progress,  the  complete  cessation  of  the  mental  disease  occurred. — 
Jammal  dea  ConnaiMances  Jledico-Chirurgicai^s. 

Musk  and  Blisters  in  Acute  Hydrocephalus. — M.  Legroux, 
n  physidan  practising  at  Beaujon,  states  that  he  has  derived  great 
benefit  from  the  repetition  of  blisters  and  the  exhibition  of  musk  in  the 
tnstment  of  acute  affections  of  the  brain,  when  the  follo>Wng  symptoms 
an  present :  coma,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  compulsive  movements,  and 
more  or  less  extensive  paralysis.  He  narrates  cases  in  illustration  of 
bis  opinion,  and  considers  that  musk  acts  by  lowering  the  pulse,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  skin,  and  by  causing  a  velvety  feel  and  relax- 
of  the  integuments.  In  one  case  it  acted  as  a  sudorific.  He 
I  musk  to  be  a  cardiaco-vascular  h}7>osthenic,  and  perhaps  also 

I  hypostbenic  of  the  nervous  system. — Btdlelin  General  de  Tlterapev^ 
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Mercurial  Frictions  m  Ekcephalitis. — ^Dr.  Priyat,  of  Oampagnae, 
employs  mercurial  frictions  in  the  commencement  of  enoephalitisy  and 
when  the  inflammatory  state  is  decreasing,  but  not  when  the  disease  is 
fully  developed.  Mercury  is,  he  says,  a  powerful  sedatiye  of  the  nervous 
system,  in  csatSb  of  irritation  and  phlogosis,  and  a  special  excitant  of 
the  exhalent  and  absorbent  system. — BuUeUn  General  de  Thera- 
peutique. 

Iktermittent    Cephalea   caused    by   ak   Effusion  of  Blood 

BETWEEN    THE    DURA    MaTER    AND     ITS     PaRIETAL  ArACHNOID. M: 

Dubois,  of  Neufchatel,  was  called  to  see  a  powerful  robust  man,  fifty- 
seven  years  of  age,  who  complained  of  gastric  disorder  and  intense 
cephalea,  caused  apparently  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  child.  The 
headaches,  which  were  very  intense,  proved  to  be  intermittent  He 
survived  about  six  weeks,  dying  comatose.  The  head  was  examined 
thirty  hours  after  death.  On  the  removal  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
cranium,  a  considerable  efiusion  of  a  black  liquid  was  discovered  over 
the  right  hemisphere  \mder  the  dura  mater,  or  rather,  the  dura  mater 
properly  so  called,  and  its  parietal  arachnoid  layer.  The  cavity,  wbidi 
contained  about  half  a  glassful  of  the  liquid,  was  of  an  oval  shape. 
There  was  not  any  clot.  The  cerebral  substance  was  not  apparently 
altered,  neither  softened,  nor  injected,  nor  adherent  to  the  pia  mater, 
nor  to  the  internal  layer  of  the  arachnoid,  nor  was  the  arachnoid  sac 
thickened  in  any  way,  but  smooth  and  shining,  except  at  the  adherences 
of  the  falx.  A  small  effusion  of  coagulated  blood,  extending  trans- 
versely, was  found  in  the  lower  third  of  the  vertical  thickness  of  the 
tuber  annulare.  M.  Dubois  attributes  the  intermittent  cephalea  to  the 
hemispheric  eflusion,  and  the  final  attack  of  coma  to  the  collection  of 
blood  found  in  the  tuber  annulare.  —  Bulletin  General  de  Thera^ 
peutique, 

Aldehide. — M.  Pog^ale,  professor  of  chemistry  at  Val  de  Gr&ce, 
states  that  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  aldehide  is  rapidly  followed 
by  the  most  complete  insensibility  j  its  stupefying  action  b  more  rapid 
and  more  energetic  than  that  of  ether  and  chloroform.  Its  odour  is 
very  powerful,  or  otherwise  it  would  be  preferable  to  chloroform  in  an 
economic  point  of  view.  A  very  considerable  quantity  may  be  obtained 
by  a  simple  operation ;  all  that  is  requisite  is  to  distil  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  ether,  water,  alcohol,  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  to 
rectify  the  condensed  liquid  with  chlorine  of  calcium.  Aldehide  thus 
prepared  boils  at  the  temperature  of  from  82  to  84  Fahrenheit,  and 
contains  very  little  alcohol  and  formic  ether.  Perfectly  pure,  aldehide 
is  not  necessary. — Academie  des  Sciences. 
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Acnoy  of  Cannabis  Indica. — M.  Courtive  observes,  as  the  result 
of  numerous  experiments  made  to  determine  the  phjsiological  action  of 
the  eumabis  indica  on  the  nervous  system,  that  cannabine  (the  resin  of 
the  Indian  hemp)  may  be  useful  therapeutically,  as  narcotic  and  stupe- 
fyring;  in  the  treatment  of  the  neuroses  in  general,  and  in  the  last  stages 
of  cancerous  diseases.  Cannabine  produces  also  tetanic  effects,  and  in 
eertain  periods  of  its  action  it  seems  to  be  a  general  stimulant.  In  some 
I  haschisch  causes  sanguineous  congestion  of  the  lungs,  which,  how- 

r,  M.  Courtive  does  not  consider  a  reason  for  rejecting  it,  as  the  con- 
geotioii  does  not  always  occur,  and  may  be  removed  by  bleeding.  It  has 
been  employed  with  advantage  in  some  cases  of  hooping  cough  and 
brondiial  catarrhs,  and,  according  to  M.  Moreau,  may  be  useful  in 
mental  pathology. — Academie  de8  Sciences. 

FkuoDic  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Neuralgia,  and  Hemiplegia. — 
M.  MonHi*^  in  a  communication  made  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
IL  Bricfaetean,  reporter,  narrates  cases  in  which  the  periodicity  of  these 
rHnroiiffl  was  sufficiently  marked  to  warrant  the  exhibition  of  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine  in  rather  large  doses.  The  cases  were  successfully 
treated.  The  fifth  case  is  described  as  a  sort  of  hemiplegia  which  re- 
tained every  day,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  a  momentary'  cephalic  congestion, 
with  notable  nnmbness  and  weakness  of  the  limbs  of  the  right  side  of 
the  body.  This  singular  affection  yielded  to  the  emplo\'ment  of  the 
mlphate  of  quinine  for  three  days,  in  the  dose  of  a  scruple  and  a  half. 

Ckobba  nr  Scrofulous  Subjects. — ^^I.  Muller  describes  two  cases 
of  chorea  occurring  in  young  ^rls  of  a  scrofulous  constitution,  which 
were  cored  by  the  internal  exhibition  of  the  ioduret  of  potassium. 
Duration  of  treatment:  in  one  case,  thirty  days;  in  the  other,  twenty- 
two.  In  the  one  case,  thirty- two  scruples  of  the  io<luret  were  given  ; 
in  the  other,  nineteen. — Academie  de  Medecine. 

Ihvluence  or  the  Penitentiary  System  on  Insanity. — M.  Bou- 
diet^  principal  physician  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Nautes,  states,  in  a 
letter  addrnsed  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  that  in  August, 
1845,  he  reodyed  15  lunatics  from  the  prison  at  Yannes,  of  whom  nine 
have  been  discharged,  one  died,  and  five  are  still  at  the  asylum.  Of  the 
mne  discharged,  three  were  transferred,  uncured,  to  the  asyla  of  their 
departments)  when  the  period  of  their  imprisonment  had  expired  ;  one 
was  imbecile  and  epileptic;  another  laboured  under  old  monomania, 
wtHk  hallucinations  of  the  sight  and  hearing;  but  M.  Bouchat  cannot 
affrm  that  they  existed  before  the  imprisonment ;  the  last  was  affected 
with  diat  kind  of  reasoning  or  instinctive  monomania,  which,  taking  its 
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ori^n  in  a  lesion  of  the  sensibility^  does  not  sufficiently  impur  the 
reason  to  warrant  the  term  insanity,  until  characterized  by  certain  aou. 
Of  the  six  others,  three  were  affected  with  monomania,  and  halluciitt> 
tions  of  the  senses  referrible  to  fear ;  these  were  discharged  cured.  The 
other  three,  one  of  whom  was  of  weak  intellect,  also  laboured  irnds 
reasoning  or  instinctive  monomania,  of  long  duration,  and  before  triiL 
Having  become  quiet  and  working,  they  were  discharged ;  but  one  of 
them  was  afterwards  arrested,  and  placed  in  the  asylum  belonging  to 
her  department.  The  patient  that  died  was  always  weeping,  in  idiidi 
state  she  was  reported  to  have  continued  for  ten  years,  although  Ait 
was  condemned  in  1843  only.  She  believed  her  husband  and  childra 
were  dead,  which  was  not  the  case.  Of  the  five  still  in  tbe  asylum,  tbe 
first,  afTectcd  >vith  monomania  and  hallucinations  of  sigbt,  had  been 
mad  three  or  four  years  before  she  was  tried ;  she  had  left  her  husbiiid 
and  children,  to  wander  about  the  country,  and  in  a  moment,  as  At 
said,  w/ien  it  was  stronger  than  sfie  was,  had  set  a  house  on  fire.  Hie 
second,  two  years  before  she  committed  the  theft  for  which  she  ¥ii 
condemned,  had  been  confined  for  eighteen  months  at  Quimper,  or  it 
Morlaix,  as  insane ;  after  l)eing  in  prison  four  years,  she  complained  of 
headaches,  talked  to  herself,  was  annoyed  at  the  slightest  contradictioo, 
and  stabbed  herself  in  the  abdomen,  because  she  was  put  in  a  oelL  Hen 
was  also  a  case  of  instinctive  monomania,  with  well-marked  inteHectuI 
debility.  The  fourth,  condemned  in  1844,  had  for  twelve  years  hesid 
voices,  to  which  she  replied,  and  wliich  incessantly  spoke  to  her  of  angefai 
the  cross,  <S:c.  The  fourth,  also  instinctive  monomania,  was  an  insUnee 
of  great  intellectual  debility,  and  the  fifth  was  a  somewhat  similar  cue; 
the  patients,  however,  worked  pretty  well,  except  when  inordinate  and 
even  violent  instinctive  acts  occurred 

M.  Bouchet,  from  these  cases,  cannot  come  to  the  absolute  oonclusion, 
that  the  penitentiary  system  was  the  essential  cause  of  the  insanity, 
which,  in  many  cases,  he  observes,  existed  before  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted for  which  the  imprisonment  was  inflicted,  and  even  was  the  de- 
termining cause  of  the  crime,  without  evincing  itself  to  justice  by  iirc^ 
fragable  evidence.  No  cases  of  mania,  properly  so  called,  presented 
under  the  circumstances. 

The  prison  from  which  these  lunatics  were  sent  to  the  asylum  at 
Nantes,  is  conducted  on  the  Auburn  system. 

Eclampsia  cured  by  Stramonium. — Dr.  Armand  Jobert  narrates 
the  case  of  a  young  idiot  affected  with  eclampsia,  which,  after  resisting 
all  the  usual  remedies,  was  cured  by  accidental  poisoning  by  stramoniom, 
the  patient  having  found  and  eaten  five  of  the  thorn  apples.  Dr. 
Tobert  is  unable  to  say  whether  the  cure  was  permanent,  as  the  patient 
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afterwards  passed  from  under  his  care.     The  idiocy  depended  on  a 
physical  defect  of  the  bndn. — Annales  Ifedtco-Fsyehologiques. 

Tetaxus  Cubed  by  Intoxication.  —  In  the  same  journal,  Dr. 
Jobert  describes  a  case  of  tetanus  occurring  in  a  child  ^vc  years  old 
from  a  cut  of  the  finger,  which  he  cured  by  intoxicating  the  child.  The 
patient  became  quite  drunk  and  delirious;  vomiting,  diarrhea,  and 
general  prostration,  sweating,  and  deep  sleep,  followed.  The  next  day, 
the  alarming  symptoms  of  tetanus  were  removed,  and  the  child  soon 
became  convalescent.  Leeches  were  applied  behind  the  ears,  to  relieve 
a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  the  result  of  the  intoxication.  A 
similar  case,  with  the  same  result,  was  recorded  in  one  of  the  French 
jonmals  last  year,  and  another  case,  in  which  the  treatment  was  much 
more  protracted,  has  been  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society.  In  a  case  of  hydrophobia,  which,  however,  terminated  fatally, 
Mr.  Fltipatrick  afforded  great  relief  by  the  same  measure. 

Effect  of  Music  on  the  Nebves. — The  first  effect  that  music  pro- 
duoes  is  merely  physical.  Sounds  strike  the  nerves  of  the  ear,  and 
make^  aeeording  to  their  power,  quality,  character,  roughness,  or  sweet- 
ness^  analogous  impressions  upon  our  senses.  Too  ]M)werful,  too  sudden 
atiokei^  might  occasion  nervous  convulsions,  destroy  the  faculty  of  hear- 
ing, w  even  exting^nish  life.  In  the  endless  variety  of  organizations,  an 
endless  Tariety  of  sensations  is  awakened  by  one  and  the  same  sound. 
A  delicate,  sensitive  ear,  is  otherwise  affected  than  that  of  a  stronger, 
roogher  nature.  The  tumult,  the  whistles,  and  the  shrieks,  in  which 
the  latter  delight,  would  throw  the  other  into  the  highest  state  of 
alarm  or  discomfort  Hence  the  curious  anecdotes  of  men  who  could 
not  tolerate  certain  sounds,  and  who,  on  hearing  particular  instruments, 
Ti^«M«^  tlie  subject  of  the  most  unaccountable  nervous  sensations,  of 
irludi  no  other  person  was  conscious.  The  locating  of  a  dnmi  produces 
in  many  persons  a  corresponding  tremulousness  in  the  chest.  Some 
penons  cannot  refrain  from  weeping  when  they  hear  a  certain  note. 
J.  J.  BoQsseau  says  that  be  knew  a  lady  who  could  not  hear  any  kind 
of  music  without  being  seized  with  involuntary  and  convulsive  laughter. 
The  ddicacy  of  the  ear  of  Mozart  was  so  great,  that,  without  being 
mff^J'^l^  by  other  instruments,  he  could  not  tolerate  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  His  &tber,  who  wished  him  to  overcome  this  sensibility, 
took  him  one  day  by  surprise  with  a  violent  blast  of  a  trumpet.  The 
boj  AriAed,  grew  pale,  and  fell  senseless  to  the  ground.  Tlie  monk 
of  BL  Gallen  tells  us  of  a  woman,  who,  when  she  heard  an  organ  for  the 
fint  time^  was  so  transported  with  rapture,  that  she  never  recovered 
i  fhe  cfleet^  and  died  in  consequence.     Animals,  as  well  as  men,  are 
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tlie  131  patiente  were  so  predisposed,  or  d9  per  oent,;   wlfii-*    ri    wrro 
suicidal,  oein^  at  the  rate  of  31  in  every  ICKK     Both  these  \>t:  are 

of  much  importance  in  this  malady,  and  materially  inlhiens.  iJie» 

its  progress,  and  result*  The  t^tal  deaths  in  the  131  puei-peral  patient-s 
amounted  to  six.  or  four  and  a  half  per  cent.,  thus  miilcing  the  average  ratis 
of  mortiility  nearly  the  same  as  in  other  speeies  of  iuBttuity,  taken  collec- 
tively* The  pnrtlrulars  of  the  fatal  ea^en,  and  pathologi'"  next  oeeupied 
attention*  and  he  (Dr.  Webster)  *tnt.ed,  that  three  of  the  sijc  patienta  who 
died  were  miicidul  and  hereditary ;  one  was  only  hereditarily  prediBposcHl 
to  insanity,  but  not  Buieidal ;  whilst  two,  it  was  ri*ported,  haa  neither  of 
these  petniliarities  ;  and  none  were  ever  insane  previously.  In  addition  to 
these  facta,  Dr.  Webster  also  mentioned,  that  half  the  deaths  occurred  in 
natient^  who  were  not  aflTected  longer  than  fifteen  days,  the  shortest  period 
bein«j  eleven  days,  and  all  were  attacked  by  insanity  within  seventeen  dayi 
after  their  confinement.  In  none  of  the  dissections  were  any  morbid 
appearances  observed  in  the  alidomen,  but  the  lun^B  always  appeared  dia- 
eaned,  aa  also  the  brain  and  menibranes.  The  details  of  one  autopsy  were 
then  deaeribed,  as  a  specimen  of  the  diseased  changes  of  strueture  fre- 
quently met  with  in  puerperal  mania^  the  principal  morbid  alterations 
bein^,  turbidity  of  the  bLwdvesscb  of  the  brain  and  membranes  ;  large, 
bloody  point*  on  cutting  the  cerebral  substance ;  slight  serous  infiltration 
of  the  pia  mater,  and  considerable  efliision  of  fluid  in  the  fiflh  ventriele ; 
adhesion  and  punileut  ulceration  were  noticed  in  tlie  left  lung;  with  hepa* 
tization  in  other  portions  of  that  organ,  and  in  the  ri^ht  lun^,  partial 
pneumonia  in  the  congestive  stag^e.  Although  this  patient  had  been  deh- 
vered  only  twenty-six  days  prior  to  her  death,  no  tH>rpus  luteum  could  be 
die(X)vered  in  eitlier  ovary,  nor  any  diseased  cluin^es  of  structure  in  tJie 
abdomen,  Kot withstanding  it  appeared  rather  a  digression,  the  author, 
in  his  paper,  remarked,  that  fang7*ene  of  tbe  lungs,  however  rare  an  occur- 
reoce  m  persona  carried  ofl'  by  bodily  ilisease,  but  without  any  mental 
ttllection,  sloughing  of  that  organ  was  not  unfrequent  in  lunatic*.  He  »aid 
BO  from  his  own  knowledge^  and  others  had  also  made  similar  obsen^ationa, 
especially  in  continental  asylums  for  the  insjine.  Dr.  Webster  afterwardfl 
alluded  to  the  treatment  of  puerperal  insanity ;  and  considered  cerebral 
irritation,  combined  with  great  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system  generally, 
to  constitute  the  true  character  of  this  disease,  and  that  it  rarely,  if  ever, 
ppovea  inflammatory.  He  thought  depletion,  or  the  use  of  strong  anti* 
phlogistic  remedies^  became  very  seldom  admissible.  Leeches  appeared  in 
Rome  c*tt«es  advisable,  but  even  then  should  be  applied  with  great  caution, 
and  their  effects  carefully  watched.  As  a  general  maxim,  the  author  ad- 
vised the  same  principles  to  be  followed  in  the  treatment  of  thiB  malady  a« 
in  delirium  tremens^  since  the  natiu'e  of  the  two  diseases  were  somewliat 
analogous.  Opium,  camphor,  ammonia,  and  aroinatics*,  with  some  of  the 
diflTusible  stimuli,  proved  exceOcnt  remedies,  and  ought  to  be  chiefly  re- 
lied upon.  When  opium  fade  to  procure  sleep,  so  beneficial  in  this,  a«  in- 
deed in  every  form  of  insanity — then  eonium,  hyoscyamus,  or  Indian  hemp, 
may  be  substituted.  Mild  purgatives,  to  open  the  bowels,  and  sometimes 
cathartics,  should  be  prescribed  ;  but  powerful  drastic  medicines  are  seldom 
ailvisablc.  Enemata  are  also  usefid,  and  sometimes  with  lur|ientine.  Wlieu 
tbe  disease  aasumes  a  more  chronic  form,  setons  or  iBsues  may  be  made  in 
the  neck,  <&e,  Tbe  shower-bath^  from  it^  strengthening  influence,  then 
act*  beneficially,  wliilst  tonic  remedies,  with  more  nutritious  food,  becomis 
neecssarTT,  and  prove  advantageous ;  indeed,  low  diet  is  very  often  preju- 
dicial in  insane  patients,  and  it  has  been  long  remarked  in  many  aAyluma, 
that  improved  nutriment,  especially  in  Jnnatics  who  have  previoueuy  6nf- 
fered  pnvations,  frequently  becomes  a  powerful  means  for  promoting  re- 
corerj.    In  recent  caaes  of  puerperal  inaamty,  when  the  circidation  ia 
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accelerated,  aooompanied  by  evident  congestion  of  the  brain,  leeches  to  the 
templeB,  and  behind  the  ears,  or  blisters,  might  then  be  applied,  and  after- 
wards cooling  lotions,  with  ice  to  the  head ;  whilst  tartar-emetic,  or  ipeca- 
cuanha, in  nauseating  doses,  and  digitalis,  may  be  administered  for  the 
same  object.  Besides  medical  treatment,  moral  means,  with  judicious 
occupation  and  amusements,  when  proper  for  the  patient,  must  not  be  over- 
looked, as  these  very  often  constitute  eJOTective  adjuncts  in  the  management 
of  the  insane.  With  the  view  of  briefly  illustrating  the  symptoms  and 
treatment  proper  to  pursue  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  author  next 
narrated  two  cases  of  puerperal  insanity,  one  being  affected  with  mania, 
the  other  with  melancholia.  In  the  first,  or  mani^^  case,  the  patient,  a 
single  woman,  aged  twenty-one,  whose  child  did  not  survive,  had  hereditary 
tendency  to  mental  disease,  but  was  reported  not  suicidal.  She  was  very 
noisy,  incoherent,  oft;en  much  excited,  frequently  very  wild,  violent,  ex- 
ceemngly  mischievous,  used  bad  language,  destroyed  her  clothes,  and  paid 
no  regard  to  personal  cleanliness.  Took  food  voraciously,  was  very  restless 
at  nignt,  and  dirty  in  bed.  Pulse  generally  (juick,  and  bowels  constipated. 
The  remedies  employed  consisted  of  opemng  medicines,  cooling  saline 
mixtures,  and  croton  oil,  on  one  occasion,  with  regulated  diet.  Subse- 
quentl^r*  bodily  occupation  and  amusements  were  put  in  requisition,  whereby 
me  patient  soon  became  convalescent.  The  second  case  was  an  example 
of  the  variety  denominated  melancholia.  In  this  patient,  a  married  woman, 
aged  thirty,  suicidal  and  hereditary  tendency  to  mania  existed.  She  waa 
hasty  in  temper,  but  naturally  cheerful.  The  attack  commenced  a  month 
after  dehvery,  and  her  child  was  weaned  when  six  weeks  old.  Had  been 
mudi  debilitated  by  hemorrhage  after  labour ;  appeared  oft;en  very  de- 
pressed ;  melanchohc ;  generally  very  desponding  of  her  insane  state,  and 
had  attempted  to  injure  herself.  She  took  food  very  imwillingly  ;  could 
not  sleep  at  night;  would  scarcely  remain  in  bed,  and  endeavoured  to 
escape  m>m  her  room.  Pulse  of  natural  frequency,  and  bowels  regular. 
IRany  in  the  disease,  leeches  were  once  applied  to  tne  temples,  and  afler- 
wardjB  blisters  to  the  neck  on  three  occasions.  Opiates  and!^  camphor  were 
prescribed,  with  purgatives,  especially  the  compound  decoction  of  aloes. 
lAtterly,  ike  cold  shower-bath  and  tonic  medicmes  were  employed.  The 
diet,  at  first  light,  was  subsequently  more  nutritious,  with  malt  liquor,  by 
which  means,  and  proper  occupation  conjoined,  as  the  patient  improvea, 
with  amusements,  she  recovered.  In  concluding  his  paper,  of  which  the 
above  report  is  merely  an  abstract ;  the  author  made  a  few  observations 
respecting  the  employment  of  restraint  to  persons  labouring  under  lunacy 
in  any  form.  Dr.  Webster  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  use  of  such  severe 
measures ;  and  said,  if  improper  in  ordinary  cases  of  mania,  mechanical 
coercion  was  even  more  inapphcable  to  puerperal  insanity ;  and  wherever 
the  straight-waistcoat  is  adopted,  lest  tne  patient  might  injure  herself — 
tiie  excuse  commonly  assignea  by  attendants — the  exasperation  and  excite- 
ment then  exhibited  appear  more  frequently  a  consequence  of,  than  a  war- 
rant for,  such  barbarous  proceedings.  This  is  found  to  be  especially  true, 
in  respect  of  suicidal  patients ;  since  experience  amply  demonstrates,  that 
the  mechanical  restramt  of  insane  persons  so  disposed,  and  even  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  never  shown  any  propensity  of  the  kind,  often  acts  as  a 
highly  exciting  cause  of  suicide.  The  degradation  which  even  lunatics 
feel,  when  thus  treated  like  criminals,  freouently  produces  most  injurious 
effects  upon  the  weakened  mind  of  the  sufferer ;  and  if  the  insane  patient, 
subjected  to  such  cruel  treatment,  be  a  female  of  dehcate  constitution,  sus- 
ceptible feeling,  high  accomplishments,  and  of  education,  the  objections 
to  straight- waistcoats,  or  similar  means,  become  much  stronger ;  as  the 
results,  m  all  likelihood,  will  prove  more  disastrous. 
Dr.  Murphy  was  of  opinion  that  the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  in  cases  of 
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puerperal  insaaity,  wa*  very   dangeroufl.     He  liad  fo      ' 

nervouB  pctwer  was  deficient,  a  valuable  Btimulant.     ^ 

during  laetetion  he  conBidered  very  fatal.     He  briefly  hImiui  a  ly  ^^iivi^n-id 

fever  being  sometimes  mistaJteu  for  this  disease.     Puerperal  iiifiatiiti'.  be 

stated,  wiw  rarely  seen  in  lyinj^-in  lioepitals*  one  case  in  KX^**  >^"i^'"  ^)>ijnt 

tlie  average  to  the  women  delivered  in  the  DiibUu  LvLtig^m  }  He 

eonclndecT  bis  remarks  by  asking  Dr.  Webster  whether  he  c^  i-  . i  that 

lactation  favoured  the  development  of  this  disease  P 

Dr.  Lankester  was  deeideoly  averse  to  an  antiphlogigtio  tpeatment  m 
this  disease,  which  he  considered  closely  aJLied  to  cholera*  epilepsy ^  and 
hysteria,  in  ita  general  characters.  He  further  added,  that  however  well 
diseases  formerly  bore  bloodletting,  he  considered  that  the  present  typA 
of  diseases  strongly  contra-indicated  its  use- 
Mr.  Hilton  had  had  recourse  to  bloodletting,  in  these  eases,  upon  the 
reeommendation  of  the  late  Dr.  D,  Davis,  and  had  ibund  it  of  great  service 
in  the  ease  of  a  poor  woman,  who  was  bled  copiously  on  two  separate  oeca- 
BioM,  and  who  had  had  administered  to  her  active  purgatives,  and  calomel 
and  opium. 

Dr.  Skiers  considered  bleethng  of  great  Berviee  where  the  IrmgB  were 
healthy.     Esquirol  advised  venesection. 

Dr.  Webster,  in  reply,  stated  tiiat  dif^eases  in  the  present  day  rarely 
require  the  use  of  tlie  lancet ;  that  restraint,  in  puerperal  insanity,  was 
more  commonly  had  recourse  to  in  France  than  in  England ;  tliat  thii 
disease  is  more  frequent  and  fatal  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  classes  of 
society ;  that  the  suicidal  and  hereditary  cases  of  insanity  are  less  traet- 
able,  and  more  fatal,  than  the  other  forms  of  this  disease  ;  that  the  melan- 
cholic cases  are  more  protracted,  and  less  curable  -,  and  that  over-laeta^ 
tion  is  no  doubt  a  frequent  cause  of  insanity,  which,  however,  is  generally 
very  curable ;  although  the  disease  arises  ohener  from  lying-in  than  laeta^ 
tion;  it  also  eome«  on  more  frequently  a  Rer  weaning  than  during  suckling. 
Again,  puerperal  insanity  commonly  attacks  females  from  the  age  of  twenty 
to  thirty ;  mania  being  its  most  frequent  variety ;  and  three  cases  out  of  five 
generally  occur  before  the  fourteenth  day  after  delivery  ;  whilst  the  daii^r 
la  diminished  the  more  remote  the  attack  supen'pnes  upon  parturitunu 
Formerly,  this  form  of  insanity  was  comparatively  less  frequent,  but 
fatal  than  recently.  Dr.  Haslam,  for  instance,  reports,  that  when  he  ] 
at  Bethlem  Hospital,  in  1644  insane  females  admitted,  only  85  were  pw 
patients,  being  6  in  UK) ;  and  Dr.  Burrows  records  10  deaths  and  1 
in  57  cases  which  came  under  his  observation,  or  more  than  qua' 
the  morts.lity  now  mentioned.  Further,  Dr.  Copland  states,  that  1  ease'in 
8  usuaUy  proves  fatal.  In  conclusion.  Dr.  Webster  wished  it  to  be  clearly 
understood,  that  his  statistics  had  reference  to  the  number  of  insane  pa- 
tients admitted  into  Bethlem  Hospital,  and  not  to  the  number  of  women 
dehvered.— (^mi»  ike  Lancet) 
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The  following  correspondence,  in  reference  to  this  important  subject,  WBi 
publiahed  in  the  Monti n^  ChrQtiicle :  ^i 

Society  for  Pbomotino  the  Amendment  op  the  Law. — An  ordi*  ^M 
narjr  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society  was  held  last  evening,  at^^ 
theu*  chambers  in  Regent*  street.     The   chair  was  taken  about   half  past 
eight,  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Manning. 
The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
Mr.  Vansittart  Neale  then  moved,  pursuant  to  notice,  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  committee  on  equity,  •*  To  consider  the  hem  of  Batii&eTBhip,  more 
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espedally  with  reference  to  joint-stock  banks ;"  and,  in  so  doing,  dwelt 
upon  the  advantages  which,  in  a  commercial  conntiy  Uke  this,  must  be 
derived  from  the  principles  regulating  the  responsibilities  of  partners  in 
joint-stock  undertakings  being  clearly  defined  and  settled ;  and  it  would 
be  an  important  matter  for  the  committee  to  consider  how  far  the  law,  as 
it  stood,  operated  to  encourage  capitalists  to  investment  in  such  under- 
takings. The  object  was  generally  to  limit  the  liability  of  shareholders  to 
the  value  of  their  shares. 

Mr.  C.  Webster  seconded  the  motion. 

Some  conversation  ensued,  in  which  Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  Mr. 
Headlam,  and  other  gentlemen,  took  part,  and  during  which  reference  was 
made  in  terms  of  approval  to  the  French  law  of  partnership  en  commandite, 
by  which  the  general  body  of  shareholders  were  liable  only  to  the  amount 
of  their  shares,  but  certain  principal  partners  in  the  concern  were  liable  to 
the  whole  amount  of  their  fortimes. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  the  principle  was  not  unknown  ia  this 
ooontry,  and  that  it  prevailed  in  the  mining  districts  —  Cornwall 
especially. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to,  and  the  subject  was  referred  to  a 
committee. 

The  Li-W  of  Lunacy. — ^Mr.  James  Stewart  then  brought  up  and  read 
tiie  report  of  the  committee  on  equity,  to  which  the  following  reference 
had  been  made — "  To  consider  the  state  of  the  law  respecting  me  confine- 
ment of  persons  alleged  to  be  lunatics.'' 

The  chief  poiats  of  the  report  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : — 

There  were  three  classes  of  lunatics  which  had  been  the  subjects  of 
legislation  in  this  country. 

1.  Pauper  lunatics. 

2.  Persons  found  to  be  lunatics  under  a  commission  of  the  Court  of 

Chancery. 

3.  Persons  not  being  paupers,  and  not  found  to  be  lunatics  hj  a 

commission  of  me  Court  of  Chancery,  but  placed  by  memcal 

certificate  under  restraint  in  lunatic  asylums. 
With  the  first  two  of  these  classes  the  committee  did  not  deal  in  the 
report ;  but  they  invited  the  particular  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  third, 
odinatins,  as  it  principally  did,  of  persons  of  moderate  means,  belonging  to 
the  midme  classes  of  society,  and  not  possessing  property  sufficient  to  bear  the 
expense  of  a  commission  ae  lunaHco,  In  1843  the  total  number  of  lunatics 
in  JBng^d  and  Wales  had  been  computed  at  20,000,  and  in  1847  at  23,000. 
Hie  number  at  present  was  estimated  at  30,000.  Of  these  about  5000 
bdonged  to  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  and  18,800  were  paupers.  The 
report  then  recited  the  provisions  of  tlie  principal  act  for  the  protection  of 
these  persons  (8  and  9  v  ic.  cap.  100),  by  wnich  the  Lunacy  Commission  was 
made  permanent,  and  then  proceeded  to  remark,  with  reference  to  the 
lunatics  comprehended  in  the  third  class,  as  above,  that  all  the  persons 
concerned  in  the  capture  and  confinement  of  these  alleged  lunatics,  except 
the  commissioners  memselves,  might  in  fact  be  interested  in  the  airest  and 
detention  of  them.  Simply  on  the  certificate  of  two  physicians,  a  person 
might  be  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  on  the  charge  of  insanity. 
Those  physicians  were  not  particular  mdividuals  selected  ana  appointed  to 
this  function  on  account  of  special  standing  or  respectability  in  their 
profession,  but  might  be  any  persons  whom  the  relations,  or  others  moving 
m  tlie  arrest  of  the  alleged  lunatic,  chose  to  select ;  and  it  might  be  readily 
inferred  that  if  any  evil  motives  were  operating,  individuals  of  distin- 
guished professional  character  would  not  be  applied  to.  The  persons,  also, 
by  wh€Mn  the  actoal  oaptore  of  the  alleged  lunatic  was  eflected,  were  often 
otalowconditMnmsodety^  Tlkiig,  from  the  rdbUi<m8  or  others  (ttigin^f 
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inoTin^  to  effect  the  capture  of  an  individual  alleged  to  be  inaanc,  one 
all  of  tlio  parties  concerned  in  tlie  act  might  be  Interested  in  the  confine- 
ment of  that  indiridual.  The  comniiasionero  had  done  much  to  check  the 
abuses  of  the  system,  but  it  appeared  impoasiblc  that  their  iKjwer»  of 
visitation  could  efficiently  extend  to  all  ca^^es,  and  one  wa«  citea  in  which 
a  person  improperly  confined  hnd  not  been  hberated*  on  appeal*  imtii  aft*r 
a  detention  of  ten  month*.  Although,  therefore,  the  service*  of  the  cnm- 
miaKioners  had  been  highly  valuable,  the  comraitt-ee  were  of  opinion  that 
something  more  in  the  way  of  lej^^islation  might  be  done — first»  an  reffardc<^ 
the  personal  liberty  of  an  mdividual  alleged  to  be  a  lunatic  ;  and  Bd-ondly, 
aa  refT:arded  the  management  of  his  property  when  in  confinement.  Thcri» 
waa  evidence  to  show  that  persons  had  been  improperly  confined  on  e«i4- 
ficatcB  obtained  from  i^onmt  and  inferior  practitioners*  at  the  instance  of 
interested  relations  or  false  fi-ieuds,  and  executed  by  low  and  sordjii 
persons*  and  that  cruelties  had  been  perpetrated  upon  pergons  thua  impr^v 
perly  eoufined-  The  question  then  was»  only,  whether  there  was  a  sufli- 
cient  amount  of  practical  evil  to  warrant  further  legislation,  and  the  wm- 
mittee  had  come  to  the  decided  conclusion  that  there  waa.  It  wa« 
pTopoBod  to  leave  unt-ouched  that  part  of  the  law  which  enabled  medicd 
men  to  ^ant  certificates.  All  the  committee  objected  to  was,  that  that 
certLlicatc  should  have  the  eflect  of  authorizing  a  perpetual  imprisonment 
without  further  examination,  except  by  the  Commii^sioners  m  Lunacy, 
which  might  not  be  of  eflect  until  a  considerable  period  afl-er  the  capture. 
The  committee  were  of  opinion  that  a  further  opinion  upon  an  alleged 
ftftBe  of  lunatT  should  be  j^ven  by  some  person  having  a  judicial  character 
and  responsibihty,  within  as  short  a  time  after  the  arrest  as  possible^  Tlvt 
Masters  in  Limacy  would  appear  to  be  the  most  proper  persons  for 
tbiei  office  ;  but  if  there  were  objections  to  that  coun*e,  it  might  perhaps  b* 
thought  atlvisable  t-o  resort  to  the  judges  of  the  county  courts,  or  to  the 
maj^istrates  in  sessions,  or  perhaps  to  call  together  a  if^mall  jury  to  decide 
upon  ftiich  ca»es.  The  opinion  of  the  committee,  however,  was  decidedly 
in  favour  of  nlwiniif  them  within  the  jurisdiction  of  some  judicial  peraon, 
upon  whom  the  respomiibility  of  the  coiifinement  (4hould  rest. 

With  respect  to  tne  management  of  the  property  of  lunatica  of  the  eli*s  j 
referred    to,  the   cMsting   law  unfortimately  made   but   httle   proriaion,  j 
When  a  case  of  Itmiicy  was  in  Chancery,  the  property  was  taken  poaaeaBion 
of  by  the  court,  and  properly  adrniniatered  ;  but  there  waa  no  aafe^oarii  1 
for  the  poflsessions  of  those  who   had  been  declared  lunatic  by  medical 
certificate  only  ;  for  al though  there  were  clauses  in  the  nrt  giving  power  I 
to  the  Master  in  Lunacy  to  inquire  and  report,  the  committee  thought  ] 
them  inadequate  to  their  object ;  and  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  had» 
in  fact,  alreaily  declared  I  hem  to  be  practically  unavailing  in  the  caae  of  J 
lunatics  of  small  means,  but  that  their  property  waa  expended  or  appro-  f 

Sriated  as  their  rclationa  or  fiimiliea  might  arrange*     In  many  caaea,  no  j 
oubt,  the  properly  was  properly  managed;    but  it  was  obvious  that  it  I 
might  be  mismanaged,  anti  certain  that,  rn  some  easeft,  it  had  been  gro««ly1 
mismanaged.     The  property  of  lunatics  of  this  elaas  had  been  estimated  at 
a  million,  representing  capital  of  several  nnlhons  ;  and  with  respect  to  ihe 
maiiatjement  of  such  property,  the   committee  recommended  a  very  im- 
portant alteration  in  the  law,  which  waa,  that  so  soon  as  the  fact  of  thej 
luniu^y  should  be  established,  the  property  of  the  lunatic  should  vest  in  an] 
official  committcie,  and  1h>  ailministered  by  the  Masters  in  Lunacy  for  hitj 
benefit.     The  macldnerj^  in  the  ollice  c»f  the  Master*  in  Lunacy  was  more] 
simple  and  cheap  than  that  of  tlie  Masters  in  Chancery  i  and  if  the  prin-J 
ciple  of  ad  vahrem  payment,  which  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  already  1 
acted  upon,  were  more  comnletely  carried  out,  and  a  few  other  alterational 
made,  tue  committee  behevea  that  the  Ha8tei-$  in  Lunacy  would  h&  a  court 
adapted  for  aU  eaaeS;  not  being  tko49  ^f  pandora.    Atid  the  committee  hidj 
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Wea    infurxtiMi   tliat   oneper   cent*  upon    the   property  woiild  pay  llie 

'    '  .it  court.     The  admntjiges  of  «ueh  an  alteration  waiJd  be, 

^tj  of  a  hmatic  wonJd  be  no  longer  left  to  the  mercy  of  bis 

!  njuiself  exposed  to  the  eonsequences  of  their  too  often  ille^ 

but    thAt   such    property    would    be    properly   eujierin tended    and 

iffteTt*d. 

^  next  point  waa  the  re|?u]ation  of  lunatic  asjlums,  upon  which  the 

"  rt  rutrt^d  that  they  were  not  prep£ux*dt  at  present,  to  recommend 

»*  the  institution*  which  already  existed*  and  the  eubatitu- 

'uaderthe  direct  control  of  the  Govemment,  but  i\u  v  ;i.]\lst-d 

powers  of  inBpeetion,  more  otErial  visitation,  and  grer  n 

TBUting  of  hcences.     They  also  reeommendi*d  tliat  arj  it*» 

'  Dtade  for  the  regular  visitation  of  the  asjluma  by  the  clertfy,  f^r 

it^  to  obsene  that  there  was  at  present  no  provision  for  the 

)  and  asmtance  of  the  inmates  ;  and  they  retrarded  it  as 

if  the  State  to  make  such  provifiion  ;  and  the  principle 

lised  in    a     bill   introduced    into   Parhament    laat 

M^ate  of  Scotland.    The  committee  recommended, 

'      i  rgular  attendance  of  a  clertp'man  should 

i>n  on  the  i^antin^  of  a  licence  for  an 

M  » i^jinion,  that  recridar  ^a«it*  uf  a  clergyman 

kmce  in  the  control  of  such  eatablishuienta, 

rd  be  likely  to  repose  conlidence  in  him,  and 

3  attendinii  thnr  c^^nlinement. 

_    _  ^      rod,  that  pulbcicnt  provision  wa»  not  made  for 

tfce  fi^ftlhlifm  of  hou^e^  where  only  oue  patient  waa  received.     These 
*'""'^'  urcpc  numerous*  especially  in  the  nei{jhbi-iurhood  of  London ;  and 
na  n^a^on  to  suppose  that,  in  many  of  them,  abuses  still  existed, 
L  had  brrn  nholxshed  in  other  CAsea  ;  and  it  was  recommended  that 
ilion  should  be  extended  to  them, 
then   recommended   that   the   names  AvC.    of  peraona 
-  of  aflylums  to  effect  the  capture  of  lunatics,  should 
r,  to  be  kent  by  the  Comnmsioners  in  Lunacy. 
•-.^ULTi*  inquest  should  be  held  in  every  case  m  which  death 
ma  tic  asylum  ;  and  that  the  residence' of  the  proprietors  of 
'^' mtses  should  be  made  imperative.     Li  these  matters 
-ible,  however,  that  they  had  by  no  means  exliausted 
■--?  all  its  branches,  believed  that  the  law  relating  to 
Ljcoufliy  altered. 

1  by  moving  that  the  report  be  printed,  and  tAken 
A  lire  meeting. 

.  a  few  words  to  the  meeting,  strongly  enforcing 
I'  pcr^oni*  engaged  in  the  act  of  confining  an  alleged 
iil<'re»ted  m  the  prolongation  of  his  delusion,  and 
port  did  not  go  quite  far  enough  in  recommending  only 

Mbnitted  the  force  of  the  argument.     There  was 

t  in  it,  for  unfortunately  the  interest  of  all  these 

V,  as  against  the  lunatic.    But  then  he  should 

.]  suggestion  for  amendment,  if  any  could  be 

itained  in  the  report.     Should  we  import  a 

he  had  read,  the  royal  physician  received  a 

cU,  wliich  v*aa  di scon tinuecf  when  he  became 

endeavour  to  divert  the  interests  of  the^e 

I,   liv  iriiTniT  r hem  a  handsome  bonus  on  the 

I  ommittee  was  highly  interest- 

ta^.     Ao  iibu.^  ,  Lojd  been  very  great;  there  was 

no  remnm  to  b^^hcve  that  they  iiad  beea  Altogether  emdhcatedi  uxd  \iQ  ^d 


iacliifpoie' ! 
pttrtjrt  b  — 

tuff.    Ibo  iibu 
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not  think  that  the  labours  of  the  Society  could  be  better  directed  iha.  ji 
the  invostiiratiou  of  so  important  a  subject. 

Mr.  Clark  cited  a  rase,  and  went  into  a  short  argument  to  show  lir 
necessity  ft»r  an  improved  system  of  managing  the  property  of  lunatic*  ^i 
timall  means. 

The  rcjnTt  wai*  then  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  members  adjowwd 
to  Monday,  the  lllh  of  December. 

7o  thv  Ktiitor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 

Sir, — The  **  Society  fi>r  Promotintj  the  Amendment  of  the  Law"  b» 
lately  had  under  its  irrave  (consideration  the  Law  of  Lunacy.  Y«:'ur  ptptT 
of  the  Itth  instant  contained  a  report  read  by  Mr.  James  Stew  an.  th* 
8ecretary  of  the  "committee  on  equity,"  to  whom  this  question  had  b*es 
submitted.  Itisnuu-h  to  be  lamented  that  this  Society  did  not,  before  they 
])ublished  the  result  of  their  deliberations,  place  themselves  in  conunusi- 
cation  \^ith  ]>arties  who  are  supposed,  by  their  professional  occupation*.  t» 
be  practically  coiivei*sant  with  the  operation  of  the  law  they  proficwe  t^ 
amend.  If  they  had  adopted  this  very  obvious  and  natural  course,  die 
*'  committee  oii  equity"  would  have  hlid  some  rt*ason  for  self-conffratuls- 
tion.  The  statement  which  has  been  ollicially  published  by  the  secrrtin 
of  the  Society  is  calculated  very  much  to  weaken  the  authoritv  of  a  b-xj 
of  men  havinir.  I  believe,  the  best  objects  in  Wew.  I  propose  in  thi«  letTifT 
to  notice  a  few  of  the  inaccuracies  contained  in  the  report ;  for  I  think,  in 
'ustice  to  those  who  have  had  the  care  of  tiie  insane,  the  public  should fr4 
[>e  led  away  from  the  truth  by  any  statements  of  an  ad  rapiandum  cl^ 
raeter.  It  is  inserted  in  the  report,  that  "  simply  on  tlie  eertiiicate  uf  tw..» 
physicians,  a  person  niit^ht  be  condemned  to  peqietual  impri«omneDt  a 
the  charge  or  in.*«anity."  Such,  I  assure  vou.  is  not  the  fact.  I  think  ir 
was  the  duty  of  the  fciocietv,  or  of  those  deputed  by  them  to  "ifet  up  ike 
case."  to  obtain  accurate  intormation  on  this  point  before  so  serioiulT  coa- 
mittini;  tln»mselves.  >'o  "two  physicians"  can,  of  tlieir  own  authoritT. 
commit  a  person  alleired  to  be  insane  to  an  asylum.  Tlie  Act  of  Parii 
ment  ex]»ressly  forbitls  it.  Surely  the  "  committee  on  equity."  or  Mr.  J. 
Stewart,  the  si?cretary,  had  the  curiosity  to  look  over  the  provisions  of  th* 
"  Act  (8  and  i>  ^'ictoria,  cap.  1<H»)  tV»r  the  Ke>;ulation  of  the  Care  ani 
Treatment  of  Lunatics."  It  they  had  done  so.  they  would  have  seen  that, 
coupled  with  the  ccrtilicates  of  two  (pialilied  ]>ractitioners — not  brini 
partners — not  bein»(  relatives  of  the  parties  said  to  be  insane — not  beiw 

Sersonally  interested  in  his  conlinement — there  must  be  a  printed  **  order." 
lied  up  and  sijrnod  by  the  relative  or  partv  authorizin^r  the  detention  of 
the  patient.  The  certificates  are  invalid  without  tliis  *'  order;'*  and  a  paxtv 
receiving  and  detaining  in  his  house  a  patient,  on  the  authority  of  "two 
physicians"  only,  commits  a  misdemeanor,  and  is  liable  to  be  seriousx 
punished.  It  may  be  said,  '*  Oh,  any  person  will  sijrn  the  order;  that  y 
but  a  triflinjj  part  of  the  proeeedinj^."  But.  t;entlemen,  it  makes  a  verr 
material  alteration  in  your  statement.  You  publish  onlv  a  portion  of  tli 
truth ;  let  us  have  the  whole  of  it.  This  is  ne<*essary  before  Dcinir  qualified 
to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  existing  state  of  the  law.  The  Art  of 
Parliament  is  expressly  framed  for  the  purpose  of  obviating,  in  every  po»- 
■ible  way,  the  unjust  confinement  of  persons  on  the  ground  of  inaanitr. 
The  two  medical  men  who  are  required  to  sign  the  ccrtilicates,  are  to  see 
the  patient  apart  from  each  other;  they  are  to  state,  in  detail,  the  grounds 
for  their  oninions,  to  specifv'  the  particular  delusions  or  actions  of  the  i^artv 
which,  in  tneir  opinion,  constitute  insanity,  and  such  a  dejjn^e  of  insanitV 
as  to  justify  a  deprivation  of  Hbertv.  In  additicm  to  this,  the  party 
receiving  the  patient,  on  the  "  order '  and  medical  certificates,  is  requireii 
X)  employ  a  medical  gentleman  to  examine  the  patient,  and  this  medical 
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retpartd  hy  the  Iftw  to  state  hia  opinioD  of  the  case,  and  to  forwnrd 
Com]&i«doQer»,  within  a  f^w  l«v--    n  - f.i^. .,,,.., jt    ^f  i]^^  bodily  and 
eoaditioa  of  the  party  pi  t  •     In  thi^  waj,  the 

bM  ttrery  guarantt*e  a^ouiii  n  of  perBons  on  th© 

of  unsoundness  of  mind.    If  a  eon  relative  «o  giving 

order."  the  two  medical  men  hii  ^  att%  the  mediS 

bo  sees  and  examines  the  patient  ailer  kis  odmisaion.  and  the  pro- 
of the  asylum,  must  be  parties.     Compare  theee  fwcia  with  the 
,tion — the  unfair  repreaentBtion  of  the  **  oommittee  on  equity*' — that 
jomplr  on  thi*  r»4*rtifit*at*^  of  two  physicians  a  person  mijQ[ht   bo  con- 
i  onment  on  the  charge  of  insanity !'"     I  now 
rpetual  impriaoimicnt/'     Surely,  the  Commia- 
rioi  teel  them  selves  highly  complimented.     How 
I,     **  Perpetual  impri^umiieiit!*' — ^tbe  idea  ia  pre- 
'  hat  if  the  medical  man  required  to  see  the  patient 
r  to  prttloDff  the  coniinemeDt  of  a  particular  iudi- 
i^aionera  in  Lunacy  are  likely  to  sanction,  such  & 
''ompeUed  to  riait  aU  heensed  establishmentti,  and 
p»    nni^  to  discharge  those   whom    they   conceive 
r  'T  a  house  any  day  or  hour  they  think 
V;  they  are  empowered  to  examine  wit- 
ou  omih;  liicy  nvvvr  l;j^'      tv  i  ri  1 1  r  nation  of  their  visit,  and  every 
'  01  ts  taken  to  pre  vein  ih'^  yii^^inlity  of  a  party  being  improperly 
on  the  plea  oi  mental  iiH's»pacity-     I  would  ask  the  **  committee 
MBtty'^  whetner  there  does   not  exist   such  a  legal  document  as  a  writ 
ef  iim««  eorpHj/  and  whether  thi,"4  docs  not  operate  against  the  possibility 
of  m  pei9oci  being  **  condenmed  to  perpetual  imprisonment"  on  tne  charge 
ilyP     I  luive  had,  for  the  la«t  ten  years  of  my  life,  eonstant  oppor- 
01  Woming  practieaJJy  acquainted  with  the  operation  of  the  law 
huimeyi  and  I  can  state,  hanng  liad  some  hundreds  of  cases  of  inaanity 
my  care,  that  I  never  saw  a  medical  cerlilicate  of  insanitT  which  the 
^y«cijtti  was  not  fully  JTistifitd  in  sii:""  r      -"^^  more  than  tkit.  I  have 
ii«rer  seesi  m  penson  consigned  to  an  &>-  i^tly.     I  Ijelieve  this  is  the 

exfaetieiiMr  or  most  men  t^onnected  >m  --  it  inns  frirthe  treatment  of 

tli«  tliittM.  Cases  may  arise  in  which  the  m  ^i  '  i!i  .1,  :iutious,  and  expe« 
fitncrsi  lutsllcal  men  will  be  deceived;  but  i\u  v  arr  u\  r:ire  occurrence.  I 
ilftf  I  i  long  period  of  my  hfe»  been  m  the  habit  of  visiting  the 

and  private  asylums  for  the  insane  in  this  country,  and  I 
vTithout  good  and  valid  reasons. 
,  '  propose,  in  addition  to  the  two  medical  cer- 
U«,  •*  tlLit  it  might  U  advisable,  l>efore  confining  a  person  on  the 
pruund  of  insanity,  to  resort  to  the  judges  of  the  county  court,  or  to  the 
m«|rijtx«tai  in  session,  or  perhaps  call  together  a  small  jury  to  decide  upon 
wick  cases."  Tlie  suggestion  is  altogether  impmi'ticable,  and  must 
luire  vmanAted  irom  a  person  but  httle  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
thtme  moet  frequently  consigned  to  asylums,  A  party  is  suddenly  seized 
witk  A  pttToxysm  of  insanity.  He  is  violent,  smashing  everything  within 
Ilk  tismeh  ;  he  may  have  made  an  attempt  on  his  own  life,  or  on  tlie  hves 
oi  cJiOfe  about  him.  It  is  essentially  necessary,  for  his  own  security,  and 
ibt  aafvty  of  others,  that  he  should,  without  loss  of  time,  be  placed  tmder 
porreillaiijoe*  and  be  protected  against  his  oym  insane  impulses.  Picture 
TOfix»elve«  carrying  such  a  case  before  a  "judge  of  a  county  court/*  or  a 
**  Biai^tnUe  in  session/*  or  **  perhaps  a  small  jury,*'  before  tzudng  measures 
the  patient  in  a  position  where  his  life  woidd  be  safe,  and  where 
inediciki  mc^asures   could  be   adopted  to  subdue  the   maniacal 

If  dM  prtfprictor  of  %Hus  atjloiB  be  t  m«dk»l  mao,  be  ii  qnmUfled  to  lend  in  the 
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exiritement.  The  idea  is  Quixotic!  In  many  of  these  cases  it  'i  i 
niattcT  of  the  higfliest  importance  to  immediately  remove  the  patieni  &ca 
h<>m«».  The  irritation  to  which  a  phrenaied  person  would  be  exp«>£^  br 
brintjinfj  him  betbre  any  judicial  tribunal,  or  "  small  jurv,"  might  p;«ss-^'iT 
endanj^cr  his  hfc.  and  j^atlv  increase  the  riolenee  of  nxs  mentul  exritc^ 
nicnt.  I  am  certain  it  would  operate  injuriously  by  greatly  retardine  kj 
recovery.  Even  in  caj»ca  where  the  symptoms  were  not  so  acute,  the  cc-one 
roposcd  would  be  liitrhly  objectionable.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  tha:  i 
nowlcdt^c  of  insanity  comes  by  intuition,  and  that  a  person,  because  it 
happens  to  be  *'  a  jud«;e  of  a  county  court,"  or  a  '*  mafiristrate  in  sessions." 
or  a  member  of  a  **  small  jury,"  is  qualified  ex  ccUkedrd  to  detect  the  de- 
licate shades  of  disturbed  mind,  and  to  pronounce  a  satisfactory  opinn 
of  the  competency  of  a  party  to  control  himself  or  manage  his  propeKT. 
In  my  time,  I  have  seen  a  largo  jury  pronounce  a  person,  unequivocaJlT 
insane,  of  sound  mind  and  fit  to  be  at  large.  I  should  not,  therefore.  Oe 
disposed  to  trust  to  the  discrimination  of  the  small  jury  pn>posed;  tint 
jury  could  not  come  to  a  proi>er  decision  without  hearing  evidente— 
evidence  could  not  be  adduced  and  witnesses  eacainined  without  counsd— 
and,  altogether,  the  inquiry  would  be  very  complicated,  vexatious,  initi- 
ting,  and  unnecessary.  If  this  mode  of  procedure  be  adopted,  it  is  bt 
finn  belief  that  many  valuable  lives  would  be  sacrificed.  TaJce  the  caKdf 
a  man  who,  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  or  under  the  influence  of  a  dehsa 
known  only  to  himself,  makes  an  attempt  at  suidde.  Se  fails  in  effectinc 
his  object;  his  mind  rallies;  his  relatives  are,  of  course,  anxious  about  ks 
safety ;  two  medical  men  examine  him,  andgive  it  as  their  opinion  that  ke 
ought,  for  a  time,  to  be  under  surveillance.  The  patient  manifests  no  obnoai 
indications,  apart  from  the  attempt  at  suicide,  of  insanitv.  He  is  taka 
before  one  of  the  proposed  tribunals  and  examined.  T*lic  patient  tilb 
rationally,  can  give  reasonable  answers  to  any  questions  proposed — appean 
calm  and  free  from  excitement.  He  is  pronounc^ed  unfit  for  confinemeoL 
In  an  hour  after  this  wise  decision,  he  may  be  found  weltering  in  his  own 
blood !  It  may  be  urged,  that  I  have  no  fight  to  suppose  that  such  would 
be  the  judgment  of  the  tribunal.  I  know  enough  oitne  decisions  of  jozie* 
to  feel  convinced  that  a  verdict  of  insanity  never  can  be  obtained,  unk* 
very  strong  and  conclusive  evidence  is  adduced  of  the  existence  of  insanity. 
In  cases  in  wliich  the  mind  is  but  shghtly  impaired,  as  in  incipient  loflamtT. 
where  prompt  and  early  treatment  is  essential  to  a  recovery,  a  juir  would 
never  pronounce  in  favour  of  confinement,  particularly  if  the  party  alkged 
to  be  msane  protested  against  it.  I  cannot,  in  whatever  h^ht  it  is  viewei 
conceive  a  more  mischievous  "  amendment  of  the  law"  than  that  contem- 
plated by  the  **  committee  on  equity."  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  the  other  portions  of  the  report.  I  shall  merely  oIh 
serve,  that  the  statement  put  forth  exhibits  but  httle  knowledge  ot  the 
Bubject;  and  I  would  humoly  suggest,  before  finally  deciding^  upon  whai 
alteration  of  the  law  the  Society  may  consider  necessary  to  piopose  for 
the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  that  the  "  committee  on  equity  should 
authorize  some  member  of  its  bod>'^  to  make  himself  acc[uain tea  with  the 
existing  operation  of  the  Law  oi  Lunacy,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  anj 
amendment  of  that  law  that  in  their  wisdom  they  may  think  proper  to 
propose.* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  yours  obediently, 

FoBBES   WlKSLCW,    M.D. 
Snnex  IToiue,  Hammenmith,  Not.  ir>,  1848. 

*  The  "committee  on  equUj**  makes  mention  of  the  alleged  cnielUea  practiacd  in  |iriTat» 
lll^uma.  Hay  I  heg  their  particular  attention  to  the  following  pasMge,  which  I  extract 
^'^^  a  work  recently  published,  entitled,  *'  ThoughU  on  Serere  I>iseaaei  of  the  Hansa 
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2h  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 

Sib, — ^Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  of  the  Sussex  House  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Hammersmitli,  whose  letter  on  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Law- 
Amendment  Society  on  the  law  of  lunacy  appeared  in  the  Chronicle  of  this 
day,  has  somewhat  hastily  formed  erroneous  impressions  of  facts  of  which 
his  mind  will  be  disabused  on  the  printing  of  the  report,  the  announcement 
of  which  appeared  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  14th  instant  with  your  sunmiary. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  during  the  fluent  reading  of  the  report  by 
Mr.  James  Stewart,  (who,  by  the  wa^,  acted  as  the  chairman,  and  not  as  the 
secretary  of  the  committee  m>m  which  it  emanated,)  your  reporter  should 
seize  with  minute  acciuracy  every  point  of  detail;  but  upon  the  whole  he 
has  given  an  admirable  sunmiary,  conveying  a  just  impression  of  the  scope 
mad  tenour  of  the  document,  and  an  accurate  statement  of  the  principal  facts. 

Upon  that  portion  of  the  report,  however,  which  relates  to  the  proceed- 
ings to  be  taken  before  an  alleged  lunatic  can  be  confined,  the  statement 
is  not  quite  complete.  The  original  report  contained  the  following 
passage : — "  In  general  no  such  persons  can  be  legally  received  in  a  house  so 
ucensed  without  a  written  order  from  the  person  sending  him,  and  the  medical 
certificates  of  two  physicians,  surgeons,  or  apothecaries,  in  such  form  as 
prescribed  by  the  acts;  nor  can  even  a  single  person  be  legally  received  or 
taken  charge  of  in  an  unlicensed  house  as  a  lunatic  without  such  order  and 
certificates,  unless  the  person  receiving  him  be  one  deriving  no  profit  firom 
Ibe  charge." 

Dr.  Winslow  dwells  at  ereat  len^  on  the  absurdity  of  deferring  the 
confinement  of  the  alleged  lunatic  till  a  judicial  investigation  should  have 
taken  place ;  but  on  reference  to  your  summary  he  will  find  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  report  went  no  further  than  to  suggest,  that  at 
no  great  length  of  time  after  the  patient  shotdd  be  confined  the  propriety 
of  that  course  shotdd  be  determined  by  a  competent  tribunal.  The  passage 
of  your  summary  is,  "It  was  proposed  to  leave  untouched  that  part  of  the 
law  which  enabled  medical  men  to  grant  certificates.  All  that  the  com- 
mittee objected  to  was,  that  that  certificate  should  have  the  efiect  of 
authorizing  a  perpetual  imprisonment  without  further  examination,  except 
bry  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  which  might  not  take  efiect  until  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  caption. ' 

These  are  the  points  upon  which  Dr.  Winslow  has  founded  his  charge  of 
inaccuracy,  as  to  which  I  must  now  leave  your  readers  to  judge  for  them- 
selves. Upon  the  tone  and  manner  of  his  letter  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  make  any  remark. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

James  Leadbettbb,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Society  for  Promoting  the  AroeDdment  of  the  Law, 
21,  RegenUstreet,  Nov.  18. 

Body,"  by  E.  J.  Seymour.  M.D.  Dr.  Seymour  acted  for  a  period  of  eight  years  as  one 
of  the  Metropolitan  CommiaalonerB  of  Lunacy,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  constantly  visiting 
priTate  lunatic  asylums.  This  distinguished  physician,  whose  practical  knowledge  of 
insanity  is  not  exceeded  by  any  liring  medical  man,  observes,  in  his  chapter  on  **  Mental 
Derangement :" — 

**  I  must  in  common  Justioe  premise,  that  during  my  period  of  duty  as  a  Commissioner  of 
Lunacy,  I  never  witnessed  one  ease  of  cruelty.  The  greatest  care  was  taken ;  the  most 
assiduous,  nay,  the  most  invidious  (to  innocent  people)  inquiries  were  nuule.  Every  suspi- 
cious case  was  examined  on  evidence,  and  never  any  case  of  cruelty,  nor  anything  like  it, 
oecuired.** — ^p.  217. 

Since  this  physician  resigned  the  post  of  Commissioner,  private  asylums  have  been  placed 
under  much  stricter  supervision,  and,  of  course,  there  exists  less  opportunity  for  the  alleged 
**  cmeltiea.'' 
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Ih  ike  Edititr  of  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

SiB, — I  hare  no  wish  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with  l^lr.  Ijeadb^ticr^ 
the  tt5si«tarit  Recrrtary  of  the  **  Society  for  Promoting  the  Amendmeul  of 
the  Law'."  Mj  repl^  to  his  letter  ghall  be  brief,  I  have  had  no  opportuiiily 
of  seeing  the  "  orij^inaJ  report/'  to  wkich  he  refers.  Mr  LufcrenC4"a  were 
drawn  Croiu  the  admirable  summarr  containod  in  your  coliiuans  of  the  litli 
instant.  In  that  summary  the  following  words  oecur : — *' Simply  on  ihc 
oerliticate  of  two  physticianfl,  a  person  iiiiffht  be  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisoament  on  the  charge  of  insanity/'  There  waa  nothing  in  the  sum* 
mary  to  qualify  this  statement.  I  denied  its  aerxiraey.  It  conveyed  an 
erroneous  iniproft«ioii  to  the  publie  mind.  I  purpoi^ely  avoided  making  aaj 
allusion  to  the  reflections  eaiit  ujxjn  the  *'  respectability'*  and  **  special  ^tano- 
ing*'  of  those  members  of  the  profession  who  are  ixx'asiioually  called  upon 
to  certify  to  a  person's  insanity,  prior  to  conlineinent.  The  parties  sigmng 
the  certificate©  are,  says  the  report,  "  not  selected  and  appointed  to  thia 
function  on  account  of  special  standing-  or  re^pectabihty  in  their  profe*- 
sionu.'*  No  parties  in  the  medical  profe&sion  are  *'  specially  selected  and 
appointed"  for  this  purpose;  the  law  wisely  supposing  any  qualified  prac^ 
titioner  to  be  competent  to  fonn  a^  correct  opinion  in  a  case  of  diseai»e, 
whether  it  be  of  the  liver,  interfering  with  its  fiinetions — or  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  deranging  the  operations  of  the  mind. 

A^  the  proposed  judicial  mquiry  was  to  take  place  after  the  *'  arrest**  of 
the  patient,  I  naturally  concluded  that  it  would  be  preliminary  to  coafine- 
ment.  But  whether  the  poor  patient  ia  to  be  taken  before  a  ** judge  of  a 
county  court,**  **  a  magistrate  in  sessions,"  or  a  '*  small  jurr,"  the  day  before 
being  transferred  to  an  institution  specialhr  devoted  to  the  care  and  cure 
of  the  insane,  or  **  within  as  short  a  tune  after  his  arrest  as  possible/*  it  doea 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  modify  my  opinion  of  the  mischief  that  would 
result  from  this  mode  of  procedure. 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

FottBES  Wt58L0W,    M.D. 

Not,  20,  1848, 
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THE    LAW   OF  LUNACY. 
(by  the  editqb.) 

SrKCB  the  correspondence  which  immediately  precedes  this  article  wai 
sent  to  press,  the  members  of  the  **  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the 
Am  en  dm  en  t  of  the  Law"  have  met,  for  the  purpose  of  reconfiidering  the 
report  of  the  "  Committee  on  Equity/'  relative  to  the  proposed  alterations  in 
the  law  of  lunacy.  On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lathom  Browne,  the  question 
was  adjourned,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  that  ik^entieman  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  forward  certain  objectiona  which  he  considered  almost  tataJ  to 
the  contemplated  changes.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Broiiiie,  the  disctiasion  | 
of  the  subject  was  again  deferred-  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  Mr. 
Lathoni  Browne  stated  in  detail,  with  great  ability  and  much  effect,  \m 
objections  to  the  report.  A  long  and  intereating  discussion  followed,  and  th<* 
reeuit  was,  tliat  the  report  wu  unanimouslif  refe-rred  ba4;k  to  the  O^mmitttt. 
We  congratulate  the  profession  generally,*  ajid  particularly  that  portion  en-  , 
gaged  specially  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  on  the  wise  determination  i 
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y  to  which  the  Society  has  come.    We  have — God  forbid ! — no  objection  to 

a  judicious  amendment  of  the  law  of  lunacy;  our  best  directed  efforts,  our 

r  mtiring  energies,  we  fteelv  offer  to  the  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the 

/.  Amenmnent  of  the  Law/*  i]^  they  will  submit  to  tne  profession  any  practical 

7'  WUBgestion  in  reference  to  this  miportant  branch  of  medical  jurisprudence. 

?  WehMxe  no  desire  to  protect  those  who  abuse  the  important,  the  sacred 

.V  tmsts,  reposed  in  them.    We  do  not  believe  that  parties  connected  with 

f  inslitations  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  have  any  wish  to  screen  them- 

^'  Mires  from  strict  surveillance.    All  they  ask  is,  that  a  body  of  gentlemen, 

'   ]ik0  those  connected  with  the  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Amend- 

flMnt  of  the  Law,"  should  exercise  a  little  more  charity  towards  a  number 

llfgentlemen  devoted  to  the  study  and  practice  of  psychological  medicine. 

■^  Mad  doctors,"  as  they  are  vnlgarly  denominated,  are  not  "  ogres," 

■•  Shiebeards,"  or  other  monsters  of  cruelty,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  hold  them 

up  to  public  odium  and  obloquy.    We  considered  the  language  of  the 

imort  anything  but  fair  towaros  the  profession  engaged  in  the  treatment 

Q^he  insane.    Its  spirit  was  bad.  It  was  calculated  to  foster  in  the  public 

Bdnd  prepdioes  and  false  impressions  against  a  certain  class  ofpractitioners 

engaged  m  most  arduous,  anxious,  and  responsible  duties.    Ttie  advocacy 

oC  tmth  requires  no  such  weapons.    The  abuses  of  bygone  days  are  not  to 

lie  dkmterrad  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  or  keeping  alive  in  the  minds  of 

nona  (always  ready  to  traduce  the  professors  of  medicine)  a  prejudice 

Bust  establiahments  devoted  to  the  reception  of  persons  upon  whom  God 

•  1am  his  afflicting  hand,  depriving  them  of  the  nealthy  use  of  one  of  the 

noblest  attributes  of  the  human  mind ! 

It  may  not  be  difficult  for  the  Society  to  bring  forward  isolated  cases,  in 
n^idi  parties  hare  not  been  humanely  or  scientifically  treated  in  private 
lanatie  asjlnms. 

Hie  question  for  consideration  is,  not  whether  there  do  not  exist  abuses 
inaeparably  connected  with  the  present  system  of  managing  the  insane,  but 
whether  tner  are  of  wch  magnitude  as  to  justify  an  application  to  the 
Zte^laiurefir  an  alteration  of  the  law  of  Lunacy.  Under  the  most  perfect 
aa  perfect  as  human  legislation  can  make  tnem — code  of  laws,  gross 
eases  of  injustice  to  individuals  will  occasionally  occur.  Innocent  persons 
baire  been  hanged,  on  the  suspicion  of  murder ;  on  this  account ,  certainly, 
we  should  not  be  justified  in  recommending  either  the  abolition  of  trial  by 
jury,  or  of  capital  punishments !  A  recent  case  has  come  before  the  pubhc 
of  a  gentleman,  who  was  tried,  convicted,  and  transported  on  the  cnar^e 
of  forgery.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  has,  m 
oonsequenoe  of  certain  facts  which  have  been  laid  before  him,  reconsidered 
the  ease ;  and  the  result  is,  the  party  in  question  has  been  allowed  to  return 
to  this  country.  We  would  not,  for  one  moment,  think  of  reflecting  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  learned  and  able  judge  who  presided  at  this  trial,  nor  of  the 
m  who  constituted  the  jury,  that  returned  the  verdict  of  guilty.  Far 
nie  case  was  patiently  and  anxiously  investigated,  and  no  blame 
'i  to  any  party  associated  with  the  legal  proceedings.  We  adduce 
I  to  establish  the  point,  that,  with  the  most  cautious  vigilance — the 
mt  investigation— instances  of  injustice,  cruelty,  and  injury  to 

I  may  occasionally  arise.    We  ought  to  legislate  on  enlarged  and 

fliflosophical  views  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  anomalies  in  the  state  of  soeiehr, 
■id  not*  doeetly  an  aggravated  case  of  abuse  occurs,  run  to  Parliament  for 
m  meial  legislatiTe  enactment.  It  is  our  duty  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
Vyifcig  at  the  bright  as  well  as  the  dark  side  of  human  nature,  and  be  more 
nady  to  iKild  good  and  virtuous  men  up  to  public  approbation,  than  to 
*  \  those  who  do  not  manifest  in  their  conduct  all  the  cardinal  virtues. 


LITERABY  NOTICE. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  tliat  Dr.  Calvert  Holland,  a  gentleman  w^ 
known  to  the  profef^sion,  is  preparing  for  publication  a  work  eotitle— . 
**  Practical  Views  on  Nervous  Affections,  on  the  Prineiplej  of  Phjwolo^ 
applied  to  the  elucidation  of  Diseaae/' 
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.  History,  Uegrription,  and  Statistic*,  of  the  Bloomiiigdale  Asjlum     ^. 

the  Insane.     By  Pliny  Earle,  M.D.,  New  York,  1848.     (This  work  ^^^ 

be  noticed  at  length  in  our  next  nuiub-er.) 
Annalefi  Medico- P^yclioloipquea-     Paris^  18-t8. 
Reports  of  the  Blooniingdale  Asylum. 
State  of  the  Lincoln  Lunatic  Aflyluni,  1848. 
American  Journal    of  Insanity  —  various  numbers,     (These  will  be  rf— J 

riewed  in  the  next  number.) 
On  the  Study  of  Medicine,  aod  the  Duties  of  the  Student. 
An  Introductory  Lecture  delivered  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospitjd. 

WiUiam  Bdy,'  M.D.,  F.E.S,  ^ 

Reportei  of  the  Tnist^es,  Stewards,  and  Treasurer,  and  8uperint«!ndenti  of^B 

the  Insane  Hogpital,  Au^eta.  ^j 

Report  (Twpiitv-fourth)  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Maine  Insane  HofipitjJ. 
Introductory  iccture  delivered  at  the  Calcutta    Medical    College,   1848. 

By  H.  H.  Goodeve,  M.D.,  Fellow  Eoy,  Coll.  Surg.  England,  &c.     (An       J 

in  teres  tine    and  able  protlnction,    cah-ulated    to    do    much    good,  and      ^ 

advance  the  repui  ation  of  the  author.) 
Tlie  Dublin  Quarterly  Jouriud  of  Medicfd  Sciience* 
The  Provincial  Medil-al  and  Surgical  Journal — regidarly. 
The  Dublin  Mechcal  Press — regularly- 
On  the  Use  and  Abui^e  cif  Restraint  in  the  Management  of  the  Insane* 

By  H.  Labatt,  A.B„  T.C.D.     (Will  be  reviewed  in  our  next.) 
TreatTnent  of  Asiatic  Cholera.     By  A.  Bilhng,  F.R.S.     Second  Editioa. 
A  Critical  Treatise  on  the  General  Paralysis  of  the  Insane.     By  J.  M~ 

Winn,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Royal  (Jomwall  InfuTiiar}',   ana  ' 

Dispensary.     (A  Reprint  from  the  Journal.) 


DEATH  OF  DR  J,  C,  PRICHAIiD, 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  record  the  death  of  Dr.  PrichitfA,  the 

distinguished  Ethnologists  Psychologist,  and  Comnussioner  in 
Lunacy.  His  losa  will  be  seriously  felt  and  deeply  deplored.  We 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  such  a  man.  Dr.  Prichard*8  principal  works  on 
*'  Insanity."  and  on  the  **Phy8ieal  and  Natural  History  of  Man.**  have 
given  him  a  European  reputation.  He  was  distinguished  by  all  the 
characteristic 8  which  usually  accompany  greatness  of  mind^  He 
was  modeat  and  unftsauming,  manifesting  extreme  kindness  of  heart 
and  benevolence  of  disposition  in  all  hifl  official  nnd  social  relAtion*. 
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^nalfitfcal  laebfetDS. 

Abt.  I.  —  History,  Description,  and  Statistics  of  the  Bloomingdale 
Asylum  for  tlie  Insane,  State  of  New  York,  America,  By  Pltny 
Earle,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Institution.     New  York,  1848. 

We  cannot  conceive  a  more  interesting  record  than  the  history  of  a 
long-established  and  well-conducted  asylum  for  the  treatment  of  the 
insane.  What  a  field  of  philosophical  inquiry  does  it  not  open  to 
the  moralist,  the  physician,  and  the  psychologist  ?  We  have  been 
much  gratified  with  the  work  before  us.  The  Bloomingdalc  Asylum 
has,  we  believe,  justly  earned  for  itself  great  reputation,  and  de- 
serves to  have  its  history  chronicled.  Its  origin  dates  as  far  back 
as  1791,  to  the  foundation  of  the  New  York  Hospital;  but  it  was 
not  till  1797  that  any  insane  cases  were  admitted  into  the  wards  of 
the  institution.  Previously  to  1803,  the  number  of  lunatics  received 
into  the  hospital  amounted  to  215.  It  was  thought  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  the  applications  _for  admission  increasing,  to  erect  a 
spacious  stone  edifice  near  the  hospital,  in  the  same  enclosure.  Tliis 
was  finished  in  1808.  This  building,  which  was  termed  the  "  Lunatic 
Asylum,"  was  placed  under  the  medical  care  of  Dr.  Archibald  Bruce. 
Previously  to  1811,  643  patients  had  been  received  into  the  asylum; 
and  from  1811  to  1821,  the  admissions  amounted  to  1533.  During 
that  period  the  deaths  were  154;  cures,  704 ;  relieved,  239;  discharged 
by  request,  278.  The  mean  or  average  daily  number  of  patients 
residing  in  the  asylum,  from  1821  to  1828,  was  11044.  At  the 
period  when  this  institution  was  opened  in  1821,  there  were  but 
four  other  public  asylums  devoted  to  the  insane  in  the  United  States; 
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but  before  the  year  1844^  no  less  than  sixteen  new  asylums  were 
opened,  making  the  whole  number  in  the  country  twenty-one. 

"  In  1821,  this  institution  was  alone  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
there  was  none  in  the  neighbouring  States  nearer  than  that  at  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  at  Frankford,  near 
Philadelphia,  on  the  other.  The  extent  of  territory  from  which  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  would  receive 
])atients  was  consequently  very  large.  The  establishment  of  new 
institutions  necessarily  tended  to  restrict  its  limits.  This  was  the 
fact,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  New  York  City  Pauper  Asylum, 
opened  in  1839,  and  the  New  York  State  Asylum,  at  Utica,  opened 
in  1843.  The  former  took  directly  from  this  asylum,  twenty-nine 
of  its  inmates,  and  prevented  any  future  admissions  of  pauper 
patients  from  the  city;  and  the  latter,  occupjring  a  central  position 
in  the  State,  received  from  all  the  inland  and  western  coimties 
patients,  at  both  private  and  public  expense,  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  brought  to  Bloomingdale." 

To  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  enterprise 
for  the  melioration  of  the  condition  of  the  insane,  it  cannot  fi^  to 
be  a  source  of  gratification  that^  as  appears  by  the  following  state- 
ment, the  accommodations  for  this  afflicted  class  are  becoming  far 
more  nearly  adequate  to  their  necessities. 

On  the  3l8t  of  December,  1821,  there  were  eighty-two  patients 
at  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  the  only  institution  devoted  to  the 
curative  treatment  of  insanity,  at  that  time  existing  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

PATUHTS. 

On  31 8t  Dec.  1844,  there  were  at  the  BIoomiDgdale  Asvlom    .    .    .  104 

n                 „                 at  the  New  York  State  Asylum     .    .  260 

„                 „                 at  the  New  York  City  Asylom      .    .  852 

„                 „                 at  Dr.  White's,  Institution,  Hudson   .  20 

„                „                at  Dr.  Macdonald*8,  New  York,  City  260 

ToUl 751 

Thus,  in  ttcenty-three  yearSy  the  number  of  patients  in  asylums  in- 
creased from  eigldy-tioo  to  aet'^en  hundred  andfifiy-^ie. 

In  July,  1847,  the  number  of  patients  in  the  institutions  just 
mentioDed,  and  in  one  which  was  opened  since  1844,  was  as 
follows : — 

Bloomingdale  Asvlum 142 

New  York  State ' 430 

New  York  City 417 

Queen's  County  (Flatbush)  Asylum 70 

Dr.  White's 20 

Dr.  Macdonald's 80 

1109 
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Thus,  more  than  one  thousand  one  hundretl  of  the  insane  are  now 
provided  for  at  the  institutions  within  that  State;  and  yet  tlie  wants 
of  the  community  are  not  fully  supplied. 

''  The  Bloomingdalc  As}'luin  for  the  Insane  is  within  the  Iimit!={  of 
the  municipal  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Xcw  York.  It  is  on  1  ITtli 
street,  between  the  tenth  and  the  eleventh  avenues,  seven  miles 
X.N.E.  of  the  City  Hall,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  tlio 
banks  of  the  Hudson  River,  which  it  overlooks.  It  is  on  one  of  tlio 
niost  elevated  hills,  known  in  history  as  the  '^  Harlem  heights/*  and 
commands  a  prospect  which,  for  extent,  variety,  and  l)eauty,  is  rarely 
equalled. 

''  The  farm  contains  about  fifty-five  acres,  and  is  bounded,  on  its 
western  side,  by  the  Bloomingdalc  road.  About  thirty  acres  of  it 
are  under  high  cultivation,  portions  being  devoted  to  grass,  vegetnbles, 
and  ornamental  shrubber}-. 

''The  part  last-mentioned  includes  a  liberal  s])ace,  which  is  laid  out 
and  planted  in  one  of  the  most  approved  styles  of  English  gardening. 
Tlua  hainng  been  done  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  institution,  the 
treesi  of  wluch  there  is  a  great  variety,  have  many  of  them  attained 
ilieir  full  growth;  and  as  from  year  to  year  dcHcieucies  have  been 
supplied  and  the  variety  increased,  the  grounds  will  favourably  com- 
pare with  most  in  the  country.  In  short,  there  are  but  few,  u]>on  this 
aide  of  the  Atlantic,  whidi  bear  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the 
beanfifiil  homesteads  of  the  wealthy  in  the  rural,  cultivated  districts 
of  England." 

In  the  moral  r^men  at  this  institution,  every  practicable  effort 
is  nude  to  pursue  that  system,  at  once  gentle,  philosophical,  and 
pradaca],  which  has  resulted  from  the  active  and  strenuous  euden- 
YOUTs  of  many  philanthropists,  in  the  course  of  the  last  half  centur}-, 
to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  insane.  The  primary  object  is  to 
treat  the  patients,  so  far  as  their  condition  will  possibly  admit,  as  if 
tbej  were  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  healthy  exercise  of  their 
mental  fiMolties.  An  important  desideratum  for  the  attainment  of 
this  object  is  to  make  their  condition,  as  1)oardcrs,  as  comfortable  as 
posnble,  that  they  may  be  the  less  sensible  of  the  deprivations  to 
which  they  are  subjected  by  a  removal  from  home.  Nor  is  it 
len  essential  to  extend  to  them  the  privilege,  or  the  right,  of  as 
much  liberty,  and  as  mudi  freedom  from  personal  restraint  as  is 
compatible  with  their  safety,  the  safety  of  others,  and  the  judicious 
adnunistration  of  other  branches  of  curative  treatment.  Tlio 
coortenes  of  dvilised  and  social  life  are  not  to  be  forgotten,  tending, 
as  tliey  do,  to  the  promotion  of  the  first  great  object  already  nien- 
tiooedy  and  operating,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  as  a  means  of 
effecting  restoration  to  mental  health. 

o2 
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On  the  Riil>ject  of  restraint,  the  managers   of  the  institution 
[)bser\'e — 

'•  They  have  never,  however,  l>econie  proselytes  to  the  doctrine  of 
tlie  absolutely  entire  disuse  of  all  restraining  api>aratu3.     There  ir 
exceptions  to  ull  rules  which  are  not  governed  by  the  invarLil>ie 
laws  of  niatheinaties  or  of  moral  right,  and  no  argument,  hoverer 
subtle  or  specious,   or,  to  appearances,  however   strongly  bittd. 
theoretically,  upon  benevolence,   philanthropy,    kindness,  and  the 
^'oldeu  rule  of  '  doing  to  others  as  wc  would,  under  similar  drcom- 
Ktances,  that  they  should  do  imto  us,*  can  overthrow  our  hdiet 
founded  upon  the  observation  of  several  years,  that  there  are  cuei 
in  which  the  welfare  of  the  imtient  and  the  dictates  of  tmehumamtT 
re(juirc  a  resort  to  some  restraining  means.     The  truth  of  thii  pro- 
position may  be,  and  i)erhaps  is,  acknowledged  by  all.     Yet  those 
who,  in  their  recession  from  left  hand  defections,  have,  in  our  judg- 
ment, fallen  into  right  hand  errors,  assert  tlmt,  in  the  cases  allixM 
to,  whatever  restraint  is  applied  should  be  that  of  the  hands  of  tbe 
attendants.     To  this  substitute,  or  subterfuge,   we  cannot  resort, 
knowing,  as  we  do,  the  greater  irritation  produced  in  a  patient  bj 
being  held  by  the  hands  of  attendants,  than  by  having  his  limbs  con- 
fined by  mechanical  appliances.     In  the  fonner,  mind  struggles  with 
mind;  in  the  latter,  with  matter  alone.     The  only  means  of  restiaint 
now  used  in  the  asylum  arc  the  canusole,  or  long  sleeves,  leathers 
mulTs  for  the  hands,  and  the  invaluable  apparatus,  invented  hj 
Dr.  Rufus  WjTiian,  for  confining  a  patient  in  bed. 

"  The  camisole  is  in  nearly  all  cases  sufficient.  During  the  laat 
three  years,  the  muffs  have  not  been  used  in  more  tlian  two  or  three 
cases  annually,  and  in  those  for  but  a  day  or  two,  or  at  the  most  a 
few  days  each.  There  was  one  ]>eriod  of  thirteen  mouths,  during 
which  restraint  was  resorted  t^  but  in  two  cases  in  the  men's  deput- 
ment.  In  one  of  these,  the  patient,  while  in  a  condition  of  typJioid 
delirium,  wore  a  camisole  three  days,  and  in  the  other,  the  patient*^ 
hands  were  similarly  confined  a  few  hours  to  ensure  the  vesication  of 
a  blister. 

"  Wc  have  found  that  the  proportion  of  women  requiring  restnunt 
is  greater  than  tliat  of  men,  and  in  tliis,  it  is  believed,  that  our  ex- 
|)erience  coincides  with  tluit  of  physicians  of  other  institutions. 

"  In  no  less  than  three  cases,  in  which  there  was  prolonged  and 
exhausing  excitement,  we  are  convinced  tliat  Wyinan*s  bed  a])i)antiis 
has  been  the  means  of  insuring  sleep,  and  of  saving  the  life  of  the 
patient.  It  is  a  method  of  restraint  ^^^th  which  every  institution 
should  })e  supplied." 

PrcAiously  to  1844,  594  patients  afHicted  with  ddiritim  tremau, 
and  addicted  to  the  habitual  and  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  liquon, 
were  admitted  into  the  asylum.  Of  this  number,  511  were  malei, 
&nd  83  females.  In  the  subjoined  table,  these  cases  are  amnged 
nceording  to  their  several  admissions  and  re-admissions. 
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Male?. 

First  admission 274 

Sccoud  adraissiou ^o 

Third  admissiou 42 

Fourth  admission 29 

Fifth  admission 20 

Sixth  admission 14 

Seventh  admission 8 

Eighth  admission 5 

Ninth  admission 5 

Tenth  admission o 

Eleventh  admission 5 

Twelfth  admission 3 

Thirteenth  admission 2 

Fourteenth  admission 2 

From  15th  to  26th,  each  one  ad- 
mission    .     « 12 


Females. 

Total 

...   48     . 

.   322 

...   17     . 

.   102 

...     7     . 

.     49 

...     4     . 

.     33 

...     3     . 

.     23 

...     2     . 

.     16 

...     2     . 

.     10 

...     0     . 

5 

...     0     . 

5 

...     0     . 

5 

...     0     . 

5 

...     0     .. 

3 

...     0     ., 

2 

...     0     .. 

.       2 

0 


12 


Total 511  83  594 

Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  whole  of  these  cases  were  born  in  the 
State  of  New  York;  and  40,  or  14  per  cent.,  were  natives  of  other 
States  of  the  Union.     The  foreigners  admitted,  amounted  to  81. 

"  Merchants,  traders,  clerks,  professional  men,  i)ci*sons  of  leisure 
and  young  men  without  employment,  furnish  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine,  or  ten  more  than  one  half  of  the  two  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  patients  admitted.  Without  explanation,  the  necessary 
inference  must  be  far  from  flattering  to  these  classes.  It  should  be 
recollected,  however,  that  they  constitute  no  unimportant  proportion 
of  the  population  of  the  commercial  and  wealthy  city  of  New  York. 
They  arc,  moreover,  those  classes  the  members  of  which,  more  gene- 
rally than  those  of  other  portions  of  the  population,  resort  to  this 
institution  when  thus  diseased.  The  great  majority  of  persons  whose 
pecuniary  resources  are  limited,  are  taken  to  places  where  the  ex- 
penses are  less. 

Table  allowing  the  Age  of  254  Patients. 


Sex. 

Under  |   From      From      From 
*20  jears.  j  20  to  30  ^  30  to  40  40  to  50 

From 
50  to  60 

From 
60  to  70 

Total. 

Hales   .  . 
Females  . 

3 
0 

77 

8 

81 
19 

36 

7 

10 
6 

5 
2 

212 
42 

Total  .  . 

3 

85 

100 

43 

16 

7 

254 
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The  decennium  in  which  there  was  the  greatest  number,  is  that 
from  thirty  to  forty  years.  The  next  is  that  from  twenty  to  thirty; 
and  the  thirds  that  from  forty  to  fifty. 

In  the  community  at  large,  there  is  a  much  greater  number  of 
l>cr8on8  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  than  in  any  decen- 
nium of  more  advanced  life.  Hence  the  proportionate  number  of 
these  patients  between  thirty  and  forty  years,  as  compared  with  the 
living  population  of  the  corresponding  age,  is  much  greater  than  that 
in  any  other  period  of  existence. 

Table  showing  t/ie  CivU  CmdUum  of  286  Fattents. 

MiJei.     Females.  ToUL 

Single 122  ...     1  ...  123 

Married 115  ...  37  ...  152 

Widowed 4  ...     7  ...     11 

Total 241   ...  45  ...  286 

The  number  of  unmarried  men  exceeds  that  of  the  married  by 
seven,  although,  if  the  widowed  be  included  with  the  latter  division, 
the  single  predominate  over  the  married,  by  but  three.  This  approxi- 
mation to  equality  of  numbers  in  the  classes  of  celibacy  and  matri- 
mony, though  so  strikingly  remarkable  Mdth  the  men,  does  not  obtain 
with  the  women.  Of  the  latter  sex,  the  married  exceed  the  unmar- 
ried in  the  proportion  of  thirty -seven  to  one,  or,  if  the  widowed  be 
included  with  the  married,  in  the  proportion  of  forty-four  to  one. 

Table  exIiibUitig  Uke  EesuUs  ofaUtJia  Cases  of  First  Admissioih, 
ResuU.  Males.    Females.    Total. 

Cured 244  ...  42  ...  286 

Much  improved 1   ...     0  ...       1 

Improved 0  ...     3  ...       3 

llclieved 1   ...     0  ...        1 

Unimproved 5  ...     2  ...       7 

Eloped 2  ...     0  ...       2 

Died 19  ...     1   ...     20 

Remain 2  ...     0  ...       2 

Total 274  ...  48  ...  322 

As  a  general  nde,  delirium  tremens  soon  terminates  either  in 

recovery  or  death. 

Considering  the  severity  of  the  disease,  it  is  eminently  curable* 

Thus,  of  322  patients,  2SG  were  cured,  and  but  20  died.     The  two 

still  remaining  in  the  house  are  also  cured. 
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t  is  proper  to  remark,  as  has  already  been  intimatcil,  that  in  some 

these  cases,  the  patient  hacl  no  delirium  while  at  the  Asylum. 

aong  them  were  a  few  in  each  of  the  various  conditions  and  phases, 

tb  temporary  and  more  prolonged,  of  intoxication. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  delirium  approaches  its  crisis,  in  fatul 

isea,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  table,  indicating  the  tcnu  of 

eaidenoe  at  the  Asylum,  of  each  patient  who  died. 

Time  in  the  Afylnin.                     Males.  Females.    ToUl. 

One  day 2  ...  0  ...  2 

Two  days 2  ...  1  ...  3 

Threedays 2  ...  0  ...  2 

Four  days 5  ...  0  ...  o 

Fiyedaj-s •     ...  1  ...  0  ...  1 

Seven  days 1  ...  0  ...  I 

Nine  days 1  ...  0  ...  1 

Tenda^-s 1  ...  0  ...  1 

Twelve  days 1  ...  0  ...  1 

Thirteen  days 1  ..  0  ...  1 

TwentyHsevcn  days 1  ...  0  ...  1 

One  month  and  22  days     ....!...()  ...  1 

Total 19     ...     1      ...  L'(i 

"One  man  was  received  twelve  times  more,  and  discharged  ctn-ai 
seven  times,  relieved  i^\Q  times.  His  last  discliargo  was  about  twcl>c 
yean  since,  and  during  the  interval  between  that  time  and  the  ])re- 
sent^his  habits  have  been  strictly  teni]>eratc,  and  his  mental  condition 
perfectly  healthy." 

The  following  extract  on  the  subject  of  ddirium  tremens  will  be 
interesting  to  the  British  psychologi.^t : — 

«  Of  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  human  race  is  sulyeet,  tlicre  is 
none  that  more  completely  unmans  its  mifortuuate  victim,  more 
entirely  divests  him  of  all  the  attributes  the  possession  of  wliicli  has 
justified  him  in  assuming  the  title  of  ''the  lord  of  the  creation,"  thun 
delirinm  tremens  when  in  the  plenitude  of  its  activity. 

"The  quivering  tongue,  the  disordered  stomach,  the  torpitl  liver, 
the  nind  pulse,  the  contracted  pupil,  the  inability  to  sleep,  the  irre- 
gularity of  nervoiis  power,  the  impotent  functions  of  the  brain  and 
tiie  consequent  insubordination  of  the  system  to  its  (»nutrol — tliinsc 
physical  symptoms,  though  much,  are  but  little  when  compared  with 
the  mental  phenomena  resulting  from  them.  The  dej>nivod  action 
of  the  arenues  to  the  mind, — the  external  senses — and  the  iinhealtliy 
fuDdionfl  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  whence  the  imlient  is  unable  to 
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appreciate  or  understand  the  nature  or  the  relations  of  the  objects  by 
which  he  is  surrounded^  the  entire  confusion  of  hb  ideas  of  matter, 
time,  and  s[)ace,  the  laws  by  which  they  are  regulated  and  the  inevi- 
table results  of  those  laws,  if  not  the  least  alarming,  are  certiunly  less 
prominent  and  imposing  than  some  of  the  other  symptoms.  These 
may  be  called  the  negative  mental  phenomena.  The  positive  are 
more  salient,  and  hence  make  a  stronger  impression  on  the  beholder. 
They  arc  the  visions  which  are  continually  conjured  up  by  a  wayward, 
excited,  and  ungovernable  imagination,  more  varied  in  their  forms 
and  characters  than  are  the  designs  of  the  boldest  artist^  more  diverse 
and  unstable  than  the  ever-changing  pictures  of  a  phantasmagoria. 

"  The  walls  of  his  apartment,  mere  mortar  and  whitewash  to  the 
view  of  other  people,  present  to  the  patient  pictures  of  every  possible 
variety  in  character  and  composition.  Animals  of  various  kinds 
throng  into  his  room,  crouch  before  him  with  threatening  gestures, 
and  grimaces  the  most  frightful,  creep  beneath  his  bed,  or  crawl  upon 
it  with  torturing  menaces.  Enemies  in  human  form  spring  up  to 
bind,  to  drag  to  prison,  to  the  tribunal  of  justice,  to  the  rack  or  to 
the  place  of  execution,  or,  perchance,  to  shoot  or  slay  with  the  sword; 
and,  finally,  the  phantoms  of  tlie  ideal  world,  spectres  with  gorgon 
he<uls,  and  bodies  more  hideous  than  those  of  the  satyr  or  the  fabled 
tenants  of  the  lower  regions,  glower  upon  him  with  their  eyes  of  fire, 
gnash  their  teeth  in  fiendish  defiance,  at  length  seize  upon  him,  and 
he  struggles  with  them  in  the  full  faith  that  he  has  encountered  the 
devil  incarnate. 

"Such  are  tlie  features  which  constitute  the  most  distinctive,  and,  to 
some,  the  most  appalling  cliaracteristics  of  this  disease.  How  beau- 
tiful the  results  of  the  harmonious  movements  of  that  system  which, 
iis  the  crowning  work  of  the  creation,  W4is  both  "  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made,"  yet  how  revolting  the  effects  of  its  discordant  action ! 

"  But,  as  has  already  been  observed  and  demonstrated,  notwith- 
fctandiug  the  remarkable  physical  disorder,  and  the  heterogeneous 
medley  of  mental  phenomena,  attendant  upon  the  malady  in  question, 
there  are  but  few  acute  diseases  involving  any  important  organ,  or 
series  of  organs,  which  are  more  curable.  Tlie  physical  powers, 
though  so  nearly  prostrate,  rise  with  a  resiliency  which  is  truly  re- 
markable, and  the  mind  rapidly  resumes  its  healthy  action. 

"  It  has  already  been  observed  that  delirium  tremens  is  not 
usually  considered  as  ranking  under  the  general  head  of  insanity 
proper.  What  opinion  soever  may  be  entertained  upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  malady  is  so  different  from  ordinary  mental  alienation, 
in  both  its  characteristics  and  its  duration,  that  the  therapeutic 
principles  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  the  former  are  entirely  inap- 
plicable to  the  latter.  Hence,  as  well  as  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned,  we  have  ever  held  the  opinion — and  it  has  been  very 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  practical  observation  of  several  years — ^that 
cases  of  delirium  tremens  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  institutions 
intended  for  the  insane. 
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"Tlic  disease  is  of  short  duration,  and  con8e<iuently  tlie  patient  re- 
quires absolute  seclusion  or  close  ccnfinement,  for  but  a  limited 
perirHl.  Tbc  couvcnsc  of  tliis  proposition,  as  a  general  nde,  obtains 
with  the  insane.  The  internal  police  of  an  Asylum  cannot,  therefore, 
be  well  adapteil  to  the  necessities  of  the  two  classes.  The  s«i)er\'iBion, 
iLc  restraint,  the  abridgment  of  liberty  necessary  for  the  one,  are 
not  so  for  the  other.  If  the  delirium  ]>atients,  after  recovery  from 
the  imuiediate  effects  of  the  disease,  be  allowed  to  have  all  the  privi- 
leges to  which  they  are  entitled,  com]>atiblc  with  their  condition,  ill 
feeling  and  jealousy  arc  en<^endcred  among  the  insane,  to  whom  those 
privileges  cannot  safely  W  extended. 

"  Of  the  many  cases  of  delirium  trrtiiens  which  have  been  admitted 
into  this  institution,  there  have  been  but  comparatively  few  instances 
of  entire  reform  from  the  habit  of  intoxication.  Such  refonnatiun 
could  not  be  ex])ected  from  the  brief  term  of  seclusion  to  which  the 
patients  are  subjected.  Accustomed  us  the  persons  have  been,  in 
most  cases,  for  many  years  to  the  use  of  liquor,  the  wjiole  fnime,  and 
particulariy  the  ncr\'ous  system — those  organs  so  mysterious  in  their 
organization,  so  wonderful  in  their  functions,  and  so  dilhcult  of  con- 
trol— ^have  adapted  themselves  to  the  stimulus.  Every  system  of 
organa,  e\'er)'  organ,  every  fibre,  ever}'  idtimate  coqnisclc  which  assists 
in  wiitlfing  up  the  fabric  of  the  body,  and  lends  its  agency  in  prase- 
eating  the  phenomena  of  vitality,  luis,  us  it  were,  oblainetl  an  abnor- 
mal appetite  wliich  calls  loudly  and  perseveringly  for  indulgence, — 
an  ap|)etite  wliich  cannot  be  resisted  but  by  a  strong  etibrt  of  the 
mord  iwwer.  Hence,  the  only  Iiojkj  of  refonnation,  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  lies  in  a  i>rolonged  seclusion,  and  a  compulsory 
ab^ncncc  from  stimuli.*' 

The  whole  immber  of  imticuts  admitted,  from  the  IGth  of  June, 
1831,  to  the  31st  of  December,  1841,  was  2937;  of  whom,  1872  were 
malcsy  aud  lOGo  females.  Deducting  from  these  the  iVJ  1  cases  of 
delirium  tremens  already  analyzed,  there  remain  2343  cases,  of  which 
13G1  were  males,  and  982  females. 

The  subjoined  table  of  admissions  and  re-admissions  is  interesting: 

Malefi. 

''First  admission 1090 

Second  admission      «...  1 08 

Tliird  admission iii 

Fourth  admission      ....  22 

fifth  admission 11 

Sixth  admission 2 

Seventh  admission     ....  2 

Eighth  admission 1 

Ninth  admission 1 


'emalcs. 

Total. 

701   . 

..  i8n 

112   . 

..  280 

3o     . 

81 

11   . 

..   33 

7  . 

..   18 

G  . 

8 

^> 

/ 

3  . 

4 

o 
O 

4 

Carried  over  .    .     .  1343     ...  933     ...  227(i 
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Brought  forward 
Tenth  admission  .     .     . 
Eleventh  admission  .     . 
Twelfth  admission     .    . 
Thirteenth  admission     . 
Fourteenth  admission    . 
Fifteenth  admission  .     . 
Sixteenth  admission .     . 
Seventeenth  admission  • 
Eighteenth  admission     . 
Nineteenth  admission    •    ' 
Twentieth  admission 
Twentj-iirst  admission  . 
Twenty-second  admission 


Male*. 

FemalM. 

TouL 

1343 

...  933  .. 

2276 

1 

...   3  .. 

4 

0 

...   3  .. 

3 

0 

...   3  .. 

3 

0 

...   3  .. 

3 

0 

...   3  .. 

3 

0 

...   3  .. 

3 

0 

...   2  .. 

2 

0 

...   2  .. 

2 

0 

...   2  .. 

2 

0 

...   2  .. 

2 

0 

...   2  .. 

2 

0 

...   2  .. 

2 

0 

...   1  .. 

1 

Total 


1344 


964 


2308 


''  Thus,  although  the  whole  number  of  cases  was  2308,  it  appears, 
by  the  first  admissions,  that  the  actual  number  of  persons  was  but 
1841,  of  whom  there  were  1090  males,  and  751  females.** 

It  is  a  point  of  some  interest  to  ascertain  the  particular  months  in 
which  the  greatest  numbers  were  brought  to  the  asylum.  In  order 
to  arrive,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  an  accurate  result  on  this  point, 
it  is  necessary  to  reject  the  admissions  in  1821,  inasmuch  as  the 
institution  was  not  opened  until  the  middle  of  June.  This  done, 
there  remains  a  period  of  twenty-three  complete  years.  To  avoid 
another  cause  of  error,  deduction  must  also  be  made  of  the  jMitieuts 
who  were  brought,  en  masse,  from  the  alms-house,  the  numbers  and 
time  of  admission  of  wliich  have  already  been  detailed  in  Part  First. 
It  is  obvious  that  patients  brought  in  thb  manner  do  not  fairly  re- 
present the  ordinary  current  of  admissions. 

In  several  instances,  the  cases  coming  from  the  alms-house  were 
re-admissions.  The  whole  number  of  first  admissions  was  as 
follows : — 

In  January   .     .     1824,  there  were      8 
In  August    .     .     1831,  „  17 

In  September     .     1831,  „  7 

In  July    .     .     .     1833,  „  24 

In  January    .     .     1835,  „  10 


Making  the  whole  number  .  .     66 

Tliese  being  subtracted,  the  monthly  admissions,  for  the  twenty- 
three  years,  were  for-=^ 
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Jtdy  .  . 
August  . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


January  . 

77 

February 

.       90 

March     . 

.    .     126 

April  .     . 

.    .     144 

May    .     . 

.     .     186 

June  .     . 

.     .     202 

100 


157 
151 
138 
148 
134 
120 


The  minimum  number  is  in  January,  and  thencefoward  there  is  a 
regular  increase  until  June,  in  which  is  the  maximum ;  and  there- 
after a  progressive  diminution,  with  the  single  exception  of  October, 
throughout  the  remaining  months. 

Various  authors  who  have  written  upon  mental  diseases,  as  well 
as  other  physicians  who  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  treatment 
of  them,  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  as  a  generative  or  ex- 
citing cause  of  insanity.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  change  of  temi)erature  from  winter  to  spring, 
and  the  heat  of  the  warmer  months  of  the  year,  acting,  as  they  do, 
as  causes  of  debility  in  the  human  frame,  and,  the  latter  particularly, 
inducing  a  greater  indulgence  in  beverages  of  a  deleterious  nature, 
as  well  as  congestion  of  the  liver  and  some  other  physical  disorders, 
should  operate  as  productive  causes  of  mental  alienation. 

For  the  purpose  of  accurately  illustrating  this  subject  by  the  cases 
before  us,  they  are  here  arranged  according  to  the  several  seasons : 


Spring. 

March  .  .  126 

April.  .  .  144 

]May  .  .  .  186 


Summer. 
June  ...  202 
July  .  .  .  157 
August.  .  152 


Autumu. 
September,  138 
October.  .  148 
November,  134 


Wiuter. 
December,  120 
January   .    77 
February .    90 


Total,  456  Total,  510  Total,  420  Total,  287 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  greatest  number  was  in  summer,  the 
next  in  spring,  the  third  in  autumn,  and  the  least  in  winter. 

By  assembling  in  one  class,  the  six  months  from  April  to  Septem- 
ber inclusive,  that  half  of  the  year  in  which  the  temperature  exercises 
its  greatest  influence,  and  in  another  class,  the  six  months  from 
September  to  March,  when  that  influence  is  least,  the  contrast  is 
rendered  still  more  apparent.  The  number  in  the  former  period  is 
978,  and  in  the  latter,  695.  This  shows  an  excess  of  40  per  cent, 
in  the  season  of  the  highest  temperature. 

Since,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  some  time  elapses  after  the 
first  invasion  of  insanity  before  the  patient  is  removed  to  the  Asylum, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  month,  or  season  of  admission,  does  not  always 
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correspond  with  that  of  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  which  is 
the  period  desirable  to  be  obtainctl.  Again,  the  more  favourable 
weatlicr,  and  the  greater  facilities  for  travelling,  during  the  wanner 
months,  are  inducements  to  people  residing  at  a  great  distance  to 
select  that  season  for  bringing  patients.  In  regard  to  this  institu- 
tion, however,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  cases  were  of  but 
short  duration,  and  a  very  large  majority  of  them  lived  in  such  near 
l>roximity  to  the  asylum  as  to  render  access  to  it  at  all  times  easy. 
This  table,  therefore,  assumed  as  a  criterion  of  the  general  prevalence 
or  occurrence  of  insanity,  would  not  be  so  inaccurate  as  under  other 
circumstances  it  might  have  been.  It  imdoubtcdly  is  somewhat 
modified  by  the  influences  mentioned. 

**  The  number  of  males  exceeded  that  of  females  in  the  ratio  of 
1090  to  751,  or  of  U5  to  100." 

''The  age  of  but  1710  patients  was  ascertained.     These  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  following  table ; — 

Under  twenty  years     .     .     . 
From  twenty  to  thirty  years 
From  thirty  to  forty  years    . 
From  forty  to  fifty  years .     . 
From  fifty  to  sixty  years 
From  sixty  to  seventy  years 
From  seventy  to  eighty  years 
From  eighty  to  ninety  years 


Males. 

Females. 

Tot.1 

65   . 

..   51   .. 

.  116 

359  . 

..  268  .. 

.  627 

292  . 

..  171  .. 

.  463 

157  . 

..  113  .. 

.  270 

87  . 

..  66  .. 

.  153 

37  . 

..  19  .. 

.  56 

17  . 

..   5  .. 

.  22 

1  . 

..   2  .. 

3 

Total    .     .     .     lOlo  695         1710 

"  The  number  in  the  deccnnium  from  20  to  30  years  is  much 
larger  than  that  in  any  other  similar  i)eriod,  and  exceeds  that  of  the 
next  highest  dccennium,  which  is  that  from  30  to  40  years,  by  35 
per  cent.  The  several  periods — ^whether  reference  be  had  to  the 
totiil  nmubers,  or  to  those  of  either  sex  separately — if  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  numbers  in  each,  beginning  with  the  highest  and 
regularly  descending,  are  as  follows : — 


Ist.  From  20  to  30  years. 
2nd.  From  30  to  40  years. 
3rd.  From  10  to  50  years. 
4th.  From  50  to  CO  years. 


5th.  Under  20  years. 
6th.  From  60  to  70  years. 
7th.  From  70  to  80  years. 
8tli.  From  80  to  90  years. 


"  Omitting  the  cases  under  twenty  years,  there  is  a  regularly  pro- 
gressive diminution  throughout  the  several  decades  included  in  the 
table. 

"  Assuming,  therefore,  these  data  as  the  exponent  of  the  whole 
insane  ])opulation  of  the  country,  it  is  evident  that  mental  diseases 
are  far  more  prevalent  in  the  period  from  20  to  thirty  years  of  age, 
than  iu  any  other  epoch  of  equal  duration  in  human  life." 
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It  18  important  and  interesting  to  investigate  the  civil  condition 
of  the  insane.  On  this  subject  the  vohinie  before  us  contains  some 
interesting  information. 

"  Tlie  influence  which  iM>sitiun  in  life,  in  regard  to  ccliliacy  and 
marriage,  exerts  as  a  cause  of  mental  disease,  became,  long  since,  a 
■object  of  inquiry.  So  far  as  this  i)osition  was  asccrtahied,  relative 
to  the  patients  at  this  institution,  the  results  are  as  follows : — 

Males.         Femftlefl.  Tota]. 

Single  .  .  .  .  570  ...  273  ...  843 
Married  ....  432  ...  358  ...  790 
Widowed      ...       36     ...       80     ...     116 


Total     .     .     1038  711  1749 

"Of  1749  patients,  843  had  never  lieen  married;  790  were  mar- 
ried, and  their  partners  living;  and  116  were  widowe<I.  Thus,  the 
rin|^  exceed  the  married,  exclusive  of  the  widowed;  but  if  the 
latter  be  included,  the  married  exceed  the  single. 

**  In  men,  the  number  of  the  single  is  greater  than  that  of  both 
the  married  and  widowed  by  102,  which  is  equivalent  to  18  per 
eentb  On  the  contrary,  with  the  w^omen,  the  married  whose  hus- 
bands were  living,  far  exceeded  the  shigle,  and  including  the  widows, 
that  excess  is  165,  or  a  little  over  GO  per  cent. 

**  This  difference  in  regard  to  the  sexes  is,  to  us,  lK>th  remarkable 
and  nnexpectecl.  The  fact  that  among  the  insane  admitte<l  into  this 
ertaUiahmenty  the  number  of  unmarried  men  should  predominate  so 
modi  over  the  married,  while,  with  the  women,  the  reverse,  to  a 
Teiy  lemaricable  extent,  should  obtain,  can  only  l)e  accounted  for  in 
the  supposition  that,  in  the  community  whence  these  persons  mostly 
eame^  there  are  peculiar  influences  operating  upon  the  i>ublic  health. 

"  In  regard  to  females,  there  are  special  causes  which  may,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  countries,  render  the  number  of  married  greater 
than  of  single  among  the  insane ;  although  we  are  not  aware  that 
this  has  ever  been  demonstrated  to  be  true,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  for  the  orij^  of  so  great  a  discrepancy  of  numbers,  research 
nmst  be  made  into  the  habits  and  customs,  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  coniKtion  of  the  people  of  New  York  city.  If  this  \ye  true,  it 
is  not  believed  that  those  causes  are  peculiar  to  New  York  alone,  but 
that  th^  aie  common  to  all  great  commercial  settlements,  and  tints 
famish  mdancholy  evidence,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  signiflcaticm  of 
the  atrtion,  that— 

'  God  made  the  eoontry,  but  man  made  the  town.' 


"  Of  1038  men,  hut  36  were  widowers.  This  is  equal  to  about 
S|  per  cent  Of  711  women,  80,  or  a  little  more  tlian  11  per  cent. 
weie  widows.  Hence,  the  relative  proportion  of  the  latter  was  more 
than  thiee  times  greater  than  that  of  the  former.     It  is,  we  believe, 
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a  well  ascortaincHl  fact,  that,  of  the  widowed  in  the  jsceneral  y:*\j^- 
turn  of  the  northeni  states,  there  are  im»re  women  tlian  nn-u;  yr. 
that  ]»rc(l()iiiiuaiK'e  cannot  at  all  aoeonut  fur  tliis  ilispropuniiAtft 
nnniher  ainon<^^  the  insane.    Grief,  of  whieh  the  female  luiud  iit  m^ 
HiHceiitihIe  than  tluit  of  niau,  and  the  eom]>anitiveIy  unprotected  s>l 
do])en<lent  condition  in  which  widows  are  placed  by  the  loss  of  \]xj 
])artnors — a  ])OHition  peculiarly  exposing  them    to   other   excitin? 
causes  t)f  mental  <lisorder — ^inuKt,  it  is  believetl,   be   the  priacif* 
sources  from  which  have  arisen  this  large  number  of  insane  am-jii;: 
widowed  females/' 

With  regard  to  the  occupation  in  life  of  the  101i>,  whose  cases  irt 
recorde<l,  the  followinjj  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list : — 


Merchants  and  traders     .   Ill 

Clerks C2 

Physicians 20 

Lawyers 16 


Clergymen In 

Sea  captains       ....    26 

Farmers 193 

Sailors 19 


"  Of  1015  patients,  204  were  merchants,  traders^  and  their  clak^ 
This  is  little  more  tlian  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

'*  Of  professional  men  tmd  others  engaged  chiefly  in  mentil  ocim- 
pations,  there  were  106,  or  a  trifle  more  tlian  10  per  cent 

"  From  the  anny  and  navy  there  were  1 1,  which  is  a  small  fraction 
more  than  1  per  cent. 

*'  Of  mariners,  the  number  was  52,  or  a  little  more  than  5  per 
cent. 

"  In  the  class  of  persons  engaged  in  active  emplo^-ment  out  of 
doors,  there  were  322,  or  31  and  7*10  per  cent  Tliis  class,  however, 
includes  i)eoplc  of  various  occupations,  in  both  city  and  countrj' j  312 
of  them  were  directly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  This  L?  a 
small  fniction  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  Tbe 
remainder  were  mostly  from  the  city,  although,  under  the  temi 
*  labourer,'  it  is  i)robable  that  some  from  the  rural  districts  aw 
included. 

"  In  the  class  of  active  employment  wiUiin  doors,  the  number  U 
111,  or  something  more  than  10  per  cent. 

"  This  division  also  includes  a  great  variety  of  occupations.  Of 
eaq)entcrs,  cabinet-makers,  and  other  workers  in  wood,  there  were 
64,  or  6  and  3*10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  Much  of  tbf 
lal>our  of  cari)enter8  is  out  of  doors,  but  it  was  thought  they  wew 
more  jjropcrly  arrange<l  under  this  class  than  any  other. 

"  In  the  class  of  persons  whose  employment  subjects  them,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  an  elevated  artificial  temperature,  there 
were  37,  or  3  and  610  per  cent 

"  Of  those  who,  in  their  vocation,  are  subjected  to  tlie  deleierioiB 
action  of  metals,  either  in  the  form  of  vapour  or  otherwise,  there 
were  16.     This  is  about  1  and  610  i)er  cent 
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"  There  were  32  dealers  in  liquor,  a  number  equivalent  to  3  and 
1-10  per  cent. 

'^  It  may  be  remarked  that,  under  the  term  '  grocer/  are  included 
some  whose  principal  business  was  the  mixing  and  retailing  of  spi- 
rituous liquors. 

"  In  that  division,  the  occupations  of  which  are  mostly  of  a  seden- 
tary character,  there  are  68,  or  6  and  7*10  per  cent. 

«  Of  men  of  leisure,  and  young  men  without  employment,  there 
were  55,  or  5  and  4*10  per  cent. 

OCCUPATION  OP  FEMALES. 

"  Of  the  751  female  patients,  the  condition,  in  r^ard  to  occupa- 
tion,, of  but  241  is  recorded.  Of  these,  the  most  important  are  as 
follow : — 


Sempstresses   . 
Servants 

.     .     . 

52 

51 

9 

5 
3 
2 

Workers  in  factory 
Hucksters  .     .     . 
Pawnbroker    .     . 
Cook      .... 
Farmers'  wives 
Mechanics'  do.      . 
Farmers'  daughters 

.       2 
2 

Teachers     •     . 

1 

Grocers     and 
keepers  .    . 
Nurses  .     .     . 
Paper-folders   . 

tavem- 

.     .  .    I 

.    24 
.     11 
.     20 

''  The  rest  were  mostly  the  wives  and  daughters  of  persons  engaged 
in  a  variety  of  employments.  Of  the  510  whose  occupation  is  not 
stated,  it  is  probable  that  most  of  them  were  from  the  non-labouring 
classes  of  society." 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  Causes  of  Insanity. 

The  subject  of  hereditary  predisposition  is  first  spoken  of.  It 
appears  that  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one  patients,  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three — of  whom  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  were 
males,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  females — are  recorded  as  hav- 
ing one  relative  or  more  insane ;  this  is  equivalent  to  seventeen  and 
a  half  per  cent.  This  per  centage  in  each  sex,  taken  separately,  is 
as  follows :  men,  17  and  16000;  women,  18  and  11000. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed,  however,  that  this  is  even  a  near  ap- 
proximation to  the  number  actually  having  relatives  of  disordered 
mental  powers.  During  the  first  few  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
Asylum,  there  appears  to  have  been  but  little  attention  paid  to  this 
particular  subject,  and  hence  the  records  thereupon  are  imperfect. 
There  are  other  important  obstacles  in  the  way  to  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  full  extent  to  which  the  hereditary  predisposition  pre- 
vails among  the  patients  admitted  into  a  public  institution.  These 
obstacles  may,  by  perseverance,  be  measurably  overcome. 

Insanity  being  a  disordered  numifestation  of  the  mind,  dependent 
upon  some  disease   of  the  body,  either  functional  or  organic,  is 
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governed  by  the  same  laws  as  many  or  most  other  maladies  to  winch 
the  human  race  is  subject.  Like  consumption,  gout,  diseases  of  tiie 
liver  and  the  heart,  it  may  attack  any  person  whatever,  but  it  is 
certainly  somewhat  more  likely  to  prevail  among  those  whose  ances- 
tors have  suffered  from  it. 

Of  the  men  included  in  the  foregoing  table,  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  inherited  the  predisposition  from  direct  ancestors,  and 
thirty-three  of  these  had  other  relatives  insane.  Of  Uie  remainder, 
68  had  collateral  relatives  insane,  but  no  direct  ancestors ;  and  one 
had  a  child  insane.  Of  the  52  who  had  insane  parents,  it  was  the 
father  in  27  cases,  and  the  mother  in  25.  In  one  of  these,  both 
father  and  mother  had  been  deranged.  It  is  also  stated,  that*  two 
of  those  included  imder  the  term  hereditary  had  ancestors,  both 
paternal  and  maternal,  who  were  subject  to  the  malady. 

Of  the  women,  the  predisposition  was  transmitted  from  direct 
ancestors  in  89 ;  of  whom  67  had  other  relatives  insane.  In  the 
remaining  42,  the  disease  is  stated  to  have  appeared  only  in  persons 
collaterally  connected;  and  in  five  cases  in  their  children  alone.  There 
are  18  cases  in  which  it  is  mentioned  that  the  father  was  insane.  In 
one  case,  the  father  and  mother  were  both  deranged.  In  the  case 
where  it  is  asserted  that  the  whole  family  were  insane,  it  is  said 
that  all  her  father's  family,  which  consisted  of  12  children,  have  been 
deranged,  and  tluit  their  insanity  did  not,  in  a  single  instance,  make 
its  appearance  before  the  age  of  21  years.  Two  of  her  brothers, 
while  insane,  committed  suicide.  None  of  the  third  generation  have 
yet  been  attacked  with  mental  disorder,  although  several  of  them 
have  passed  the  age  at  which  it  made  its  appearance  in  the  second. 

Of  the  patients  whose  disease  was  supposed  to  have  originated 
from  physical  causes,  there  were  664;  of  whom  379  were  males,  and 
285  females.  Of  those  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  moral  causes, 
there  were  522;  310  males,  and  212  females. 

Almost  all  the  older  authors  upon  insanity  believed  that  mental 
causes  were  more  prolific  of  the  disease  than  physical.  Within  a 
few  years,  however,  the  opposite  opinion  has  been  gaining  ground — 
an  opinion  which  is  sustained  by  these  statistics. 

It  will  be  perceived  that,  although  a  distinct  class  has  been  made 
of  all  the  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  intemperance  occupies  the 
highest  rank,  in  point  of  numbers,  among  the  physical  causes.  So 
far  as  this  item  is  concerned,  the  table  may  undoubtedly  be  taken  as 
a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  comparative  influence  of  the 
various  agents  productive  of  insanity  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Thirteen  cases,  of  which  five  were  men  and  eight  women,  resulted 
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fimn  the  excessive  use  of  opium.  In  oue  of  the  nieu,  the  cause 
was  more  fully  stated  as  the  "  too  abundant  indulgence  in  opiuui, 
mafl;  and  tobacco."  Tlie  action  of  these  narcutic  8ul>stance8  upon 
the  nervous  sj^teni  is  very  similar  to  tliat  uf  alcoholic  Ii([uors ;  and 
a  recent  French  writer  not  only  maintains  that  tliis  action  is  pre- 
cbely  the  same,  but  asserts  that  he  lias  proved  it  to  be  so.  If,  there- 
Aire,  one  of  the  necessary  effects  of  alcohol  is  to  establish  in  the 
Sfstem  a  condition  which  will  prevent  the  healthy  action  of  the  niinil 
— ^nd  we  are  but  too  well  aware  that  this  is  the  fact — ^it  foUow.s 
thftt  the  narcotics  in  question  would  produce  an  identical  effect,  and 
OMue  insanity.  No  one,  it  is  presumed,  will  question  the  truth  of 
this  proposition,  so  flEir  as  relates  to  opium.  In  reference  to  tobacco, 
tliere  may  be  some  doubt-.  Several  modern  authors,  however,  concur 
in  tlie  belief  that,  when  excessively  used,  it  may  be  the  princiiuil 
eeiue  of  mental  derangement,  and  cases  thus  proiluced  have  l>een 
leported  at  a  number  of  institutions. 

The  immediate  action  of  this  sul>stance  u]>on  the  Rcr\'ous  system, 
in  penom  of  a  higldy  excitable  temperament,  is  so  |>owerful  that, 
when  smoking,  they  feel  a  i)eculiar  sensation,  or  thrill,  even  to  the 
lemotait  extremities  of  the  limbs.  A  coastant  stimulus  of  this 
kin^  iqMm  a  nervous  temperament,  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than 
ddeterimu.  Tobacco,  particularly  when  used  by  smoking,  tends  to 
difltuib  the  functions  of  the  liver;  and  disordered  action  of  this  organ 
is  not  sn  unfirequent  cause  of  mental  disease.  It  also  produces,  or 
Msista  in  producing,  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  nmcous  mem- 
fanne  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  inflammation  of  this  membrane 
msy  become  the  cause  of  mental  disturljance.  Again,  pni-tifularly 
in  penons  in  whom  it  excites  an  inordinate  secretion  from  the 
ssUvaiy  glands,  tobacco  is  likely  to  produce  dyspepsia,  a  disease 
wbuh,  more  than  almost  any  other  whose  action  is  sympathetical 
upon  tlie  brmin,  sfiects  the  manifestations  of  the  mind. 

Who  has  not  experienced  or  ol>serveil  this  deleterious  influence, 
pradncing  depression  of  spirits,  dejection,  taciturnity,  and  inability 
to  contend  with  the  cares  of  life ;  gloom,  despondency,  and  perhaps 
n  disposition  to  self-destruction,  or  actual  insanity  in  the  fonu  of 
melancholia  t 

How  litde  or  how  much  soever  tobacco  may  act,  either  inune- 
dialdy  or  remotely,  as  a  generative  cause  of  insanity,  it  is  a  fact 
wdl  known  to  all  connected  with  public  institutions  of  this  kind, 
that  there  is  no  stimulant  or  narcotic  substance  in  which  the  insane 
■re  more  prone  to  indulge.  If  within  their  reach,  those  who,  pre- 
iriooi^  to  becoming  insane,  have  been  accastomcd  to  it,  will  me  it 
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to  excess,  and  many  or  most  of  those  who  have  not  hefore  been 
addicted  to  the  habit,  soon  fall  into  it.  One  man,  included  among 
the  patients  remaining  in  the  institution  at  the  time  these  staUstict 
close,  kept  constantly  in  his  mouth,  both  day  and  nighty  excepting 
when  at  meals,  a  quid  of  tobacco,  frequently  nearly  as  large  as  an 
ordinary  hen's  egg.  Whatever  saliva  it  might  have  produced,  was 
rarely,  if  ever,  ejected  from  the  mouth,  but  usually  swallowed.  He 
had  been  in  the  institution  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence, 
being  one  of  those  who  were  brought  from  tiie  old  asylum.  He 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  habit  for  many  years;  and  it  might 
almost  be  said  of  him — 

**  Like  to  the  Pontic  monareh  of  old  dayi, 

He  fed  on  poison,  and  it  had  no  power, 

But  was  a  kind  of  natriment** 

Although  so  completely  insane  and  incoherent  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  human  being  to  be,  he  worked  regularly,  doing  about  as  much 
as  any  ordinary  labourer.  The  tobacco  appeared  to  have  a  sooth- 
ing and  controlling  effect  upon  him,  enabling  liim  to  concentrate 
his  powers  upon  the  laboiur  in  which  he  was  employed.  If  deprived 
of  it  for  a  few  hours,  he  became  restless,  agitated,  excited,  talkative, 
and  unable  to  apply  himself  to  his  occupation.  In  this  respec(;> 
the  narcotic  had  an  effect  upon  him,  opposite  to  that  which  it  pro- 
duces upon  many  of  the  insane.  It  frequently  increases  their  ex- 
citement, and,  in  some  instances,  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Its  action, 
upon  the  whole,  is  considered  so  deleterious,  that,  in  most  of  the 
well-conducted  establishments  for  the  insane  in  this  country,  its  use 
among  the  patients  is  prohibited.  At  this  institution  it  is  not 
permitted,  excepting  in  a  few  cases,  in  small  quantities,  by  patients 
who  have  resided  there  many  years. 

There  are  sixty-nine  cases  included  under  the  several  causes,  the 
names  of  which  imply  an  organic  lesion  of  the  brain  or  its  mem- 
branes. According  to  our  belief,  there  is  always  cerebral  disease  in 
insanity;  and  such  alone  has  the  power  to  affect  the  manifestations 
of  the  mind.  In  some  cases  this  disease  is  organic,  but  in  the  majo- 
rity merely  functional,  the  healthy  action  of  the  brain  being  disturbed 
by  its  intimate  sympathy  with  other  organs  which  are  diseased.  In 
many  cases,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  most  experienced  and 
expert  observer  to  decide,  in  the  early  stages  of  insanity,  whether 
the  disorder  of  the  brain  be  organic  or  fimctional.  Hence,  it  is 
possible  that  the  number  of  cases  here  attributed  to  the  several  dis- 
eases of  the  brain,  is  not  sufficiently  large. 

Thirty-one  cases  are  recorded  as  having  originated  from  injuries 
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prodncecl  by  falls.  The  effect  of  sudden  shocks  or  concussions  of 
this  kind,  falls  most  heavily  upon  the  brain  and  nen-ous  system. 
Hence  their  agency  in  the  production  of  mental  disorder  is  most 
obvious. 

If  the  prick  of  a  pin  or  needle  exert,  as  it  frequently  does, 
ao  potent  an  influence  upon  the  ner>'0U3  system  as  to  result  in 
that  terrible  disorder  popularly  known  as  the  lock-jaw,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  surprising  that  a  punctured  or  gun-shot  wound  should 
cause  insanity.  One  case,  arising  from  each  of  these  causes,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Report  before  us. 

One  case  is  also  recorded  as  the  effect  of  a  kick  by  a  horse,  upon 
the  region  of  the  stomach.  Here  the  disorder  of  the  brain  was  un- 
doubtedly secondary  to  the  immediate  effect  upon  the  great  cen- 
tral plexus  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  in  the  region  receiving  the 
diock. 

After  the  cases  of  isolation,  there  is  a  series  of  causes,  all,  or 
naaily  all^  of  which  exliaust  the  nervous  power,  occasion  debility, 
and  ptobably  by  this  means  destroy  the  healthy  exercise  of  the  brain. 
Hie  fint  of  these  is  masturbation.  Thirty-seven  cases  are  placed 
against  this  as  their  exciting  cause.  For  a  long  time  this  has  been 
known  as  one  of  the  many  agents  tending  to  destroy  the  Imlance  of 
the  nund,  but  it  is  not  until  within  a  few  years  that  its  influence 
waa  supposed  to  be  so  great  as  it  is  at  present  by  most  physicians  to 
inatitutionB  for  the  insane.  Although  it  is  acknowledge<l  to  be  a 
prolific  cause,  yet  there  is  danger  of  misapprehension  upon  this 
point.  The  habit  is,  undoubtedly,  in  many  cases,  the  effect  of  the 
diaeaae. 

The  important  revolution  which  the  system  of  both  males  and 
females  nndeigoes  at  the  time  of  puberty,  sometimes  seriously  affects 
the  mind  and  produces  absolute  insanity.  Tlie  tendency  of  this 
change  to  operate  upon  the  healthy  action  of  the  mental  powers  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  simultaneous  disposition  to  rai)idity  of 
growtL  When  the  nutritive  vessels  are  acting  with  such  energy, 
and  all  parts  of  the  frame  are  becoming  developed  with  an  unwonte<l 
rapidity,  the  texture  of  the  body  is  loose,  incompact,  and  light,  want- 
ing the  density,  tone,  and  stability  essential  to  a  vigorous  i>erform- 
anoe  of  its  functions,  and  the  ner>'ous  fluid  cannot  act  with  the 
oderity  and  vigour  requisite  to  perfect  health. 

Four  cases  of  men  and  seven  of  women  are  attributed  to  excessive 
bodily  exertion  and  loss  of  sleep. 

The  renovatiou  of  energ>'  by  sleep  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
Iwalthy  exercise  of  both  the  physical  and  the  mental  i>owera.    So 
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important  is  its  position  as  a  preventive  to  mental  derangement,  that 
were  we  called  upon  to  give  advice  to  all  who  are  predisposed  to  in- 
sanity, are  threatened  with  it,  or  fearful  of  it,  and  were  we  obliged 
to  give  that  advice  in  the  briefest  possible  terms,  we  would  con- 
centrate it  into  an  imj^erative  phrase  of  but  two  words,  ''sleep 
enough." 

Nothing  exhausts  the  nervous  energies  of  the  system  more 
rapidly  than  constant  and  prolonged  watching.  It  subverts  a 
primary  law  of  nature — a  law  which  cannot  be  seriously  infringed 
with  impunity. 

Excessive  bodily  exertion  wearies  the  frame  by  its  heavy  tax  upon 
the  nervous  system.  The  muscles,  it  is  true,  are  the  immediate 
organs  of  motion,  and  consequently  of  labour,  but  they  are  inert 
and  incapable  of  movement  if  deprived  of  the  nervous  stimulus.  If 
a  constant  supply  of  the  latter  could  be  continued  for  an  indefinite 
period,  we  can  perceive  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  muscles  should 
not  perform  their  office  with  all  their  energy  unweariedly.  At  least, 
the  converse  of  this  proposition  has  never,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
been  demonstrated. 

Inordinate  and  prolonged  labour  reduces  the  nervous  energy,  and 
rest  and  sleep  become  necessary  to  its  renewal.  But  it  is  frequently 
reduced  to  so  low  a  point  that  sleep  becomes  impossible,  or  if  at 
length  it  be  attained,  it  is  imperfect,  broken,  and  insufficient  to 
enable  the  nervous  system  to  rally  its  wonted  forces.  Hence,  in 
these  cases,  it  may  be  not  so  much  the  bodily  exertion  itself  as  its 
secondary  effect,  the  deprivation  of  sleep,  which  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  mental  disorder. 

One  case  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  "  Mesmerism.**  This  was  the 
cause  assigned  by  one  of  the  parents  of  the  patient.  The  leading 
features  in  the  history  of  the  case  are  as  follows : — ^The  patient  was  a 
young  man,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  of  a  highly  nervous  tempera- 
ment, with  a  brain  remarkably  developed  and  corresponding  intel- 
lectual powers.  For  several  years  he  had  suffered  from  occasional 
epileptic  fits,  which  as  yet  liad  left  his  mind  but  little  if  at  all  im- 
paired. The  skill  of  many  physicians  and  the  virtues  of  every  medi- 
cal resource  believed  to  be  applicable  to  such  cases  had  been  ex- 
hausted upon  him  without  benefit.  'As  a  dernier  resort,  and  at  a 
period  when  he  was  in  a  state  of  comparative  stupor,  such  as  fre- 
quently follows  a  succession  of  epileptic  fits,  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  person  professedly  practising  "  Mesmerism**  for  the  cure  of 
disease.  To  use  the  expression  of  this  person,  **  The  patient  was 
magnetized  daily  for  nearly  a  month**  without  effect,  he  remaining 
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in  tlie  toqiid  conditiou  ulrcaily  nieutioiicd.  At  Iciigtli,  he  was  siul 
denly  rouscil,  api>carcd  ratiouul  for  a  few  lioiirs,  ami  then  passcil  into 
a  state  of  high  cxcitomeut  and  absolute  mania.  A  day  or  two  artcr- 
ivanb  he  was  brought  to  the  &sy]uin,  with  his  arms  and  legs  stronj^ly 
Ixmnd.  When  aduiitted  he  talke<l  but  little,  and  that  little  Wiis  per- 
fectly devoid  of  meaning.     He  was  highly  excited;  his  face  Hushed, 

I  the  veins  of  his  head  swollen ;  the  circulation  rapid,  the  pulse 
[  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  huudreil  and  forty  per 
minute;  the  tongue  furred,  and  the  bowels  very  much  eonstiimtcd. 
Afker  free  catharsis — an  inordinate  quantity  of  medicine  being  re- 
qoized  to  operate  upon  his  bowels — ^he  was  placed  upon  the  use  of 
■edatives.  Under  this  treatment,  and  after  the  la]>sc  of  two  days, 
he  began  to  improve,  and  in  eight  days  he  left  the  asylum,  restored 
to  his  ordinary  condition,  and  without  much  of  the  toqmr  that 
csieted  i»eviousIy  to  his  excitement. 

The  general  term  Ul  IkmUJi-j  under  which  thirty-seven  cases  arc 
ammgedy  is  so  vague  and  indefinite,  and  it  may  include  so  great  a 
'varielj  of  diseases,  tliat  it  is  8usce])tible  of  but  little  comment  of 
special  application.  In  general  terms,  it  may  be  supposed  that  almost 
anj  mahdy,  if  sufficiently  prolonged,  may  imjmir  the  vigour  of  the 
bodjt  act  sympathetically  on  particular  organs,  diminish  the  quantity 
or  deivnge  the  action  of  the  nervous  fluid,  and  thus  disorder  the 
msnifestation  of  the  intellect. 

The  nest  series  of  eases  are  those  which  are  arranged  under  the 
generic  term  fenfer.  Those  are  placed  first  whose  predominant 
pathologioal  effects  are  ujion  the  circulatory  and  ner\-ous  systems; 
and  those  iriiich  follow  liave,  &s  a  leading  feature,  disonlered  action 
of  the  liver. 

Ftare  fever,  nnalHed  with  a  iuitholc»gical  condition  of  either  the 
nerves  or  the  liver — ^if,  indeed,  such  a  disease  exist — may,  from  the 
ninety  and  force  of  the  circulation,  im}>air  the  functions  of  the 
bnin,  or  it  may  produce  the  same  result  sympathetically,  through 
the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrcme  of  the  alimeuttiry  canal. 

If  the  <Usease  be  of  the  t}i>hu8  or  t}7)lioid  fonn,  in  which  tlie 
ncrvoos  system  becomes  most  seriously  involved,  and  delirium  is 
fineqinently  an  accompanying  s}-mptom,  it  is  easily  com])rehended  that 
mental  ^sonler  of  a  more  ]>ermanent  character  may  en»ue. 

It  is  probable  that  of  the  thirty-one  eases  included  under  the 
geneial  term  fever,  the  disease  in  many  or  most  of  them  was  of  one 
of  the  speeific  fonns  afterwanls  mentioned. 

In  the  Ulioos  fevers,  it  a|ipears  to  us  that  the  disordered  action  of 
(he  fiver  is  the  primary  cause  of  insanity  when  tliis  disease  ensues. 
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Whether  the  disordered  action  of  the  brain  in  these  cases,  arise  from 
sympathy  with  the  liver,  or  be  produced  by  the  condition  of  the 
blood — ^modified  as  that  fluid  is,  in  its  constitution,  so  far  as  regards 
the  elements  of  the  bile — ^is  a  question  which  we  pretend  neither  to 
explain  nor  to  understand. 

Twenty-six  cases  are  said  to  have  arisen  from  dyspepsia.  The 
remarks  already  made  upon  this  disease  preclude  the  necessity  of 
any  further  comment. 

Bheumatism  and  gout,  imdoubtedly,  as  a  general  rule,  cause  in- 
sanity by  a  metastasis  to  the  dura  mater,  the  fibrous  membrane 
covering  the  brain. 

Phthisis  pulmonalis,  or  the  true  consumption,  is  not  unfirequently 
connected  with  insanity,  either  as  a  cause,  a  concomitant,  or  possibly, 
in  some  instances,  an  ^ect.  In  the  whole  range  of  human  maladies, 
there  are  but  few  cases  more  singular  or  interesting  than  those  in 
which  these  two  diseases  alternate  with  each  other  in  the  same 
patient.  The  consumptive  person  becoming  insane,  the  progress  of 
the  pulmonary  complaint  is  arrested  until  he  recovers  from  his 
mental  disorder,  when  it  resumes  its  march  until  stopped  by  another 
attack  of  mental  derangement,  again  to  progress,  if  that  malady  be 
cured,  and  again  to  be  suspended  if  the  patient  should  become  in- 
sane. This  singular  alteration  is  probably  in  obedience  to  a  general 
jjliysiological  or  pathological  law,  that  two  important  and  active 
diseases  cannot  simultaneously  exist  and  run  their  natural  course. 

The  deleterious  effects  of  the  sudden  suppression  of  a  natural 
secretion,  or  an  accustomed  discharge,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
are  well  known.  Habituated  to  a  constant  drain,  the  body  is  brought 
into  a  condition  in  which  that  drain  appears  necessary  for  the  sup- 
l)ort  of  health.  If  it  be  su8i)ended,  the  system  becomes  plethoric,  or 
laden  with  matter  unqualified  to  assist  in  the  action  of  the  diflerent 
organs,  and  therefore  an  obstacle  to  the  faithful  performance  of  that 
action.  Tlie  brain,  in  common  with  other  organs,  is  affected,  and 
consequently  the  manifestations  of  the  mind  disordered. 

Some  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  particularly  measles  and  scarlatina, 
are  proverbial  for  the  physical  defects  which  follow  in  their  train. 
Their  results  being  thus  unfavourable  to  the  perfection  of  the  body, 
it  is  not  remarkable  that  they  should,  in  some  instances,  disorder 
the  action  of  the  intellect.  In  the  foregoing  list,  thirteen  cases  are 
imputed  to  them. 

That  mysterious  and  peculiar  influence  of  the  salts  of  lead  which, 
in  some  cases,  produces  colica  pictonum,  a  disease  so  common  among 
painters  as  to  have  derived  its  name  from  them,  is  undoubtedly  the 
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which,  in  other  cases,  among  people  who  arc  accusitomeil  to 
work  in  those  substances,  originates  insanity. 

The  case  attributed  to  the  inhahttion  of  pnissic  acid  is  that  of  a 
nun  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fancy  soap.  If  that  acid  were 
traly  the  producing  cause  of  the  disease,  it  may  be  supposed  to  have 
•Acted  that  result  by  the  depression  of  the  nervous  power,  its 
aitunl  physiological  effect. 

The  hut  ten  items  in  the  table  of  physical  causes  constitute  a 
fleries  of  influences  to  which  the  female  sex  alone  is  liable.  We  Imvo 
long  held  the  opinion  that  in  their  sex,  these  are  the  predouiiuutiiig 
cmsea  of  mental  alienation — an  opinion  corroborated  by  these 
■tafeirticB.  It  will  be  perceived  tluit  of  two  hundred  and  eighty- five 
CMCB  of  females  whose  disease  is  attributed  to  physical  causes,  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty- five  are  arranged  in  tlie  series  in  question. 
The  nenroQS  aystem  being  more  fully  developed,  at  least  so  fur  as 
intenaty  of  action  is  conccme<l,  in  females  than  iu  males,  and  tlio 
r  between  the  uterus  and  the  otlier  organs  of  the  body  being 
,  80  powerful,  and  so  controlling,  as  the  obser\'atiun  of 
shows  it  to  be,  there  is  little  reason  to  nuir^'cl  that  tlie 
in  question  should  be  so  prolific  of  mental  alienation. 
jDr.  Bnah  appears  to  have  correctly  esthnnted  the  jioteney  of  tlic^c 
<»naeiy  and  alleged  the  fact  as  an  argument  iu  su])|K)rt  of  the  doe- 
trine  that  women  are  more  subject  to  insanity  than  men. 

Connected  aa  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  is  with  a  city  ahnast  purely 
conuneicial — a  dty,  the  majority  of  whose  active  adults  are  isubjeet  to 
the  euea^  the  perplexities,  and  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  it  is  not  re- 
maifcaHf  t^«^tr^ fl*n^"g  mnr^l  causes, pecuniar)*  ditHeulties  should  occupy 
the  moat  prominent  position.  Under  this  head  there  are  one  huudreil 
and  ci^iteen  men  and  fifteen  women,  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
thhtjr-three;  and  if,  as  maybe  most  proper,  the  eleven  cases  assigned 
to  ^  the  want  of  employment"  be  included,  the  total  will  be  one 
hnndied  and  forty-four.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  mental  inHueuce 
wUchy  if  examined  in  all  its  bearings  and  relatione,  exercises  so  cx- 
I  and  controlling  a  power  upon  man  in  civilized  comitries,  and 
I  particiihrly  in  the  United  States,  as  that  arising  from  his  i>ecu- 
niaiy  eondfition.  Connected  with  tliis  are  many  if  not  all  his  hopes 
■ad  TflfcywMM|i  of  ambition,  preferment,  and  aggramlisement — ^all  bis 
of  present  and  future  temporal  comfort,  and  all  his  aflee- 
I  that  are  enlisted  in  the  welfare  of  the  i)ersons  constituting  his 
leiide. 

A  eqoatant  buaineaB,  moderate  in  extent  and  sufhciently  lucrative 
to  dfaid  a  fibend  aabsiatence,  can  never,  in  a  mind  well  regulated, 
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I  n'.ratt'  ii-*  ;iii  cxeitin;;  cause  of  mental  ilisonler.     The  sources  cf  u 
.  \i'  .'i:\  i>i[  the  oiiL-  liauil,  .ambitious  views  iiiul  eiuleavours  nn^iOiiy lo 
M  .■uii\';I:it«^  woaltli.  ami,  on  the   other,  the  extremes  of  i:xa^i\« 
hii*:TK<!-,  of  haukniptcy.  an<l  of  poverty,  the  tiuctuations  and  itc 
iiiiwlinlc-iiinio  tli>iH>sition  to  six?eulation.     Of  the  one  humlrcd  aci 
I -..'at  1.11  i-iises  «»f  men  amuijLreil  inider  the  head  of  ]>ecunian- dift- 
cmIi:*-,  trio  ilisca>e  in  three  was  attributed  to  cxec^i^s  of  business;;  lo 
i\\'.\  i'.»  n  tirinir  fri«ni  businei«s;  in  four,  to  a  sudilcu   access  of  u«r- 
tiir.c :  in  unc.  to  sjieeuktion  in  stoeksj  uud  iu  two,  to  S|)ccu]atioii  in 

Mci!  }»)iilo<ophy  rc«[uires  not,  for  its  ilhistration,  the  assistaDce  i»f 
:h''  !ailc  "f  the  lion  and  llie  gad-fly,  when  bo  haniiless  and  apiiarently 
itnivic-.it  a  wj:*.  table  as  the  mulberrj'can  overturn  tlie  faculties  of  ilie 
lunn.in  w.vmL 

Tlio  moral  cause  which  rank:<  next  in  point  of  numbers,  atnonj; 
l-«ili  i\w  nun  and  women,  is  the  inixiety  and  other  mental  influcDCts 
ill  n^tVriucc  to  rclijritni.  The  whole  nund>er  attrilnited  to  thcise  is 
!vncty-ihivo.  of  whom  fifty-one  were  males  and  forty-two  females. 
Altlioniili  tliiTc  were  more  men  than  women,  yet  the  pn»i>ortiuDa:« 
imnibor.  when  comparetl  with  the  whole  number  of  admissions,  is 
i^rcatc-it  in  the  latter. 

In  a  I'ountry  like  tlie  United  States  of  Ameriea,  of  universal  tolera- 
tion np»»n  rcii^ni»u^  subjects,  and  sheltering  under  this  broad  baniMf 
ciniu'rci^ation';  of  almost  ever)'  sect  that  has  ever  apjicared  in  fhrlsr 
-t«MidiMn.  it  i<  to  be  siUi>iH.\<ed  that  the  religious  scutimeut  would  fct 
under  its  L::re:iie<t  possible  vanety  of  j^hases,  and  in  every  diversity  of 
ma»lation  betwoiu  the  extremes  of  a]»athy  and  fnnaticiirin.  The  acin- 
rati'  obxer\er  k^(  the  events  of  the  la-^t  twenty  year»<,  to  nay  nothing uFa 
]»eriod  more  remote,  cannot  fail  to  have  perceivetl  that  this  is  attuallr 
the  fact,  rnder  these  circumstances,  an<l  when  we  eousider  tbe 
wh«>le  .scope  and  bcarimr  tif  this  sentiment,  both  temporal  and  eternal, 
wc  ('.ninot  but  inrccivc  htiw  important  an  influenee  it  may  exert.  It 
is  tlitVienlt  to  K'licve  that  "  puie  religicm  and  undefiled"  should  over- 
throw the  ]»owei*s  of  the  mind,  to  which  it  was  hitended  to  yield  the 
tMuiiposmv  of  a  humble  hope  and  the  stabihty  of  a  coutidiug  faith. 
N«»r  do  facts  authorize  any  conclusions  thus  hostile  to  Christianity, 
for  a  j^^rcat  majority  of  the  casc-^  of  insanity  attribute<l  to  rcligiuus 
Infbu'iice  can  be  traced  tt»  tbe  anlour  of  a  zeal  mitenipered  i^nth 
pnidf'ucc,  or  a  fanati<*ism  as  unlike  the  tnie  religion  which  it  pro- 
fesses, as  n  grod  s(pie  mask  is  to  the  face  which  it  conceals.  The 
(•\ritin;;  doctrines  of  Miller,  the  ^elf-styled  })rophet  of  the  immediate 
drstruction  of  the  worhl,  gained  but  little  hold  of  the  jmblic  mind 
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a  the  Ticinity  of  the  Blooniiugdalo  Asylum,  but  in  thofie  sections  of 
the  country  where  they  obtuiued  the  most  cxtcnHivo  credence,  the 
institations  for  the  insane  became  ])eopIe<l  with  large  numbers,  the 
fiMulties  of  whose  mind  hail  been  overthrown  thereby. 

Tlie  passions  or  emotions  whose  activity  tends  to  depress  the 
oncigiea  of  both  mind  and  iKxIy,  may  be  considereil,  on  strictly  phy- 
fliologieal  principles,  as  jiowerful  agents  in  the  production  of  mentid 


Bemorae  is  the  first  of  these  mentioned  in  the  table,  and  eleven 
,  of  which  five  were  mnlcs  and  six  females,  are  attributed  to  it. 

Grief,  caused  by  the  death  of  relatives,  stands  next  in  position, 
bat  fimt  in  point  of  numbers,  including,  as  it  does,  forty-three  cases, 
of  which  sixteen  were  nudcn,  and  twenty-seven  females.  Of  the 
men,  the  particular  rchitives  whose  death  B-as  followcil  by  so  uiifor- 
tnnate  an  oocurrcnco,  is  state<I  to  have  been  the  wife  in  six  cuse:$; 
the  wife  and  diild  in  one;  the  wife  and  five  children  in  one;  the 
duM  in  three;  the  mother  in  two;  the  sister  in  one;  and  the  brother 
in  two. 

Of  the  women,  it  was  the  husband  in  five  cases;  the  child  in  eight; 
the  Cither  in  one;  the  mother  in  one;  the  mother  and  child  in  one; 
the  mother  and  sister  iu  one;  the  sister  in  one;  the  brother  in  two; 
and  the  brother  and  sister  in  one. 

Forty  caaesy  twelve  males  and  twenty-six  females,  are  rccordeil  as 
haidng  originated  from  disappointed  afTection. 

Home-mcknoss,  or,  technically,  twata^guty  is  ussigiietl  as  the  cause 
in  three  cases — two  males  and  one  female.  Tlie  latter  was  a  Swiss 
girl  who  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  this  country-,  and  could  not 
speak .  English.  Separated  from  her  friends  and  surrounde<i  by 
strHDgcrs,  her  spirits  were  most  op]>ressively  lK>nie  doiv-u  by  that 
iltaease — if  disease  it  may  be  tenned — so  proverbial  among  her 
countrjinen  when  removed  from  the  sight  of  their  native  mountains 
and  Tsllej'fly  and  beyond  the  hearing  of  the  rang  dca  vaches.  After 
»  reridenoe  of  a  few  days  at  the  asylum,  a  victim  at  once  to  the 
deloaions  of  insanity,  and  to  the  harro^'ing  emotions  from  which  that 
disease  originated,  she  ende<I  her  temj^ond  sufferings  by  suicide. 

Fear  is  at  all  times  a  depressing  emotion,  whether  it  be  constant 
and  prolonged,  or  sud<len  and  transient,  m  mure  iwrticularly  implied 
by  the  term  /riyki.  In  the  latter  case,  it  i.s  powerfully  m,  even  to 
the  prodoction,  iu  some  instances,  of  inime<liate  death.  Its  natural 
cfleok^  and  tlie  iiowcr  of  its  action,  particularly  tpialify  it  as  a  source 
of  mental  distarfaance,  and  hence  it  should  at  all  times,  if  jjossiblc, 
be  avoided.    The  tales  of  horror  conjured  up  to  amuse  or  to  subju- 
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^atc  cliililrcii  iu  the  uursery,  have  not  unfrequently  been  atum^ 
with  the  most  deleterious  eoiiscciueuees;  aud  persons  wW>,  for  aiia^- 
inoiit,  Htteinpt  to  friprhten  or  startle  their  frienils,  incur  the  mil  d 
•loiii^  the  latter  an  injury  beyond  their  power  of  rejmration. 

During  the  ])revuleuec  of  an  epideinie,  the  fatality  of  the  ilieetM 
is  greatly  augmented  by  the  panic  that  seizes  upon  tbe  mass  of  tibe 
connnunity,  the  depretwing  intluenee  of  wliich  upon  the  cncpjn. 
both  physical  and  mental,  pre])ares  the  way  fur  an  easy  inYa^ina  d 
the  (lisordcr.  This  influenee  may  also  affect  the  healthy  action  cf 
the  mind.  Thus,  of  tlie  nineteen  cases  alleged  to  liave  been  ptx- 
duocd  by  this  general  cause,  two  are  attributed  to  tlie  fear  uf  tJK 
Asiatic  cholera. 

With  Rtu<lent<*,  whether  young  or  of  middle  agfc,  if  a  proper  eqc- 
liliriuiii  1)0  maintained  between  the  ])hy8ieal  i>owers  and  the  hvA- 
Kvtual  faculties,  the  development  and  energies  of  other  iH>rtioiK!  d 
the  body  l)cing  so  ]>romoteil  and  sustained  by  exercise,  that  thoyiniy 
preserve  their  due  relations  with  an  enlarging  brain,  there  net-Jhe 
no  fear  that  mental  alienation  will  result  from  n]>plication  to  Rmly: 
but  unless  this  precaution  be  taken,  the  midnight  oil  consumed  v  a 
l»eaenu  light  to  guide  towards  the  temple  of  tnitli,  may  l»ecomean 
itjula  fatuvs  leading  the  mind  into  the  labyrinth  of  insanity.  Evfn 
ill  j)ersoiis  of  strong  constitution  and  of  great  pbysicsd  sjtreu^h. 
severe  ami  ]>rolonge<l  study  exhausts  the  nervous  energy  and  im- 
pairs the  fuiietioiis  of  the  brain.  How  mneli  greater  must  lie  thcrf 
etVeets  in  a  frame  natunilly  delicate,  and  how  much  more  alannirc 
^till,  if  the  body  be  debilitated  by  the  want  of  exercise! 

In  the  table  of  causes,  thirty  cases  are  set  down  as  supiwkii  u 
Iiuve  been  induced  by  mental  application. 

Of  the  two  eases  plaeeil  against  the  term  mefUal  s/tocJi'f  ouc  i? 
represented  to  have  been  i)roduced  by  the  hearing  of  goinl  news. 

Domestic  trouble  ranks  high  among  the  moral  causes.  It  in- 
chnles  42  men  and  -3  women — a  total  of  6 J. 

Under  the  general  and  somewhat  indefinite  term  anxiety,  there 
arc  '2'2  eases — 12  of  men,  and  10  of  women.  In  two  of  the  men.  the 
anxiety  was  on  account  of  a  false  accusation  of  seduction;  and  io 
five  others,  it  was  in  reference  to  annoj-ing  law-suites  in  wliich  tbcy 
were  engaged. 

Eight  cases  are  attributed  to  faulty  education  and  ]uirental  indnl- 
gcnce.  These  arc  subjects  which,  during  the  j^tist  few  years,  lave 
Wn  fully  discussed  by  several  able  writers  on  insanity,  aud  hence 
refiuire  no  exten<led  connncnts  on  the  present  occasion.     AlthcmgL 
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■ympathizing  deeply  iu  the  feeliugg  of  the  young,  aiul  entertuiniug 
m  pleasiug  and  affeetionato  emotion  for  all  that  cross  our  patli  avIio 
■■  yet  tread  but  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  life,  and  ardently 
irahing  to  promote,  by  every  judicious  measure,  their  welfare,  yet 
we  most,  and  even  for  those  very  reasons,  subscribe  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  prophet  of  olden  time,  '*  It  is  good  for  a  man  tliat  he  bear 
fthe  yoke  iu  his  youth/*  Let  not  that  yoke,  however,  be  ini]>osed 
with  despotic  hands,  but  with  tliat  ]>rudent  eoml»i nation  of  kindness 
and  finnness  which  will  render  it«  bunlen  light. 

Three  cases  arc  attributed  to  undue  indidgence  in  the  reading  of 
novels.  Inasmuch  as  this  subject  has  heretofore  uften  received,  and 
nnchmlitedly  will  continue  to  receive  the  uttentiun  of  men  who 
"  stand  in  wisdom's  sacred  stole,"  we  dismiss  it  without  comment. 

There  are  several  heads  included  in  the  tables^  to  which  es]>ccial 
rrference  lias  not  been  made,  but  they  are  either  so  uniniiK)rtnnt, 
or  so  nmilar  to  others  which  liave  been  noticed,  that  they  do  not 
appear  to  call  for  any  si)ecific  remarks. 

Iu  speaking  of  the  form  of  disease,  the  writer  obbCiTcs  : 

"Hania  occupies  the  first  rank  in  point  of  numljcrs,  in  cither 
■ex,  as  well  as  in  the  aggregate.  There  were  nine  hundreil  and  Hve 
ci  this  form  of  disease,  which  is  equivalent  to  Jijly-two  and  o)ie  half 
per  ceaL  of  the  whole  nuiu1>er. 

''The  second  in  rank  among  the  men,  and  in  the  total  of  the  two 
aexes,  is  Dementia.  Of  this,  there  were  two  hundred  and  tliirty-fivo 
L~anon,  or  tliirUen  and  sixty  jive  humlredlhs  jter  wn(.  of  the  whole. 

'*  Monomania  occupies  the  third  position  in  the  men,  and  in  the 
total;  but  the  second  in  women.  Tliere  were  two  hundred  and 
diirty-two  cases,  or  tliirteeu  and  fjly-nine  Inindredths  per  cent. 

^  MeLinchulia  is  the  fourth  in  men,  and  in  the  total,  but  the  third 
in  the  women.  Of  this  there  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-live  eases, 
or  nearly  iea  and  three  quarters  per  cent. 

**  Epilepsy  holds  the  fifth  rank,  there  being  thirty-five  cases,  <»r 
iuo  aid  three  hundredtJis  per  cent. 

**  The  nosology  of  mental  diseases  is  still  so  imperfect,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  an  arrangement  of  cases  which  would  be  of  any 
material  value,  either  practical  or  theoretical.  Indeed,  there  are 
acaroely  two  physicians  who  would  classify  a  series  of  cases,  such  as 
are  acfanitted  into  any  institution,  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
The  foims  of  disease,  iu  the  cases  included  in  the  foregoing  table, 
were  recorded,  in  part,  by  several  physicians,  whose  views  upon  the 
■object  may  have  diflfcred,  and  hence  the  classification  is  undoubtedly 
dMferent  from  what  it  would  have  been,  had  it  ))een  made  entirely  by 
one.  A  ease  called  Partial  Insanity  by  one  ]>ersou,  migiit  be  termed 
Honomania  by  another.     That  which  one  reeonis  as  Monomania, 
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another  would  place  under  the  head  of  Melancholia.  There  being  no 
definite  line  between  Mania  and  Dementia,  a  given  case  might  be 
placed  under  the  former  by  one  physician,  and  under  the  latter  by 
another. 

"  A  perfect  nomenclature  of  Insanity  is  a  great  desideratum." 
"  With  re^rd  to  previous  attacks  of  insanity,  it  would  appear  that 
208  patients  were  known  to  have  i)reviously  suffered  firom  the  dis- 
order. This  is  equivalent  to  deven  and  twenty-nine  ktmdredUis  per 
cetU,  of  the  whole  number  admitted.  The  per  oentage  of  men  is  a 
small  fraction  more  than  ten;  that  of  women,  a  Uttle  more  than 
thirteefi,'^ 

"  It  would  appear  that  57  men  and  52  women,  a  total  of  109,  had 
actually  attempted  to  destroy  themselves.  The  number  who  had 
attempted  to  do  it  more  than  once  was  thirty-eighty  of  whom  19 
were  men  and  19  women." 

Persons  who  arc  intimately  acquainted  with  the  insane,  will  recognise 
an  important  difference  between  the  terms  disposed to,oii  the  one  hand, 
and;  on  the  other,  talks  of,  or  tlireatens  to  commit  suicide.  Patients 
in  whom  the  propensity  to  self-destruction  is  the  strongest,  and  who 
are  most  likely  to  be  urged  onwards  by  it  to  a  fatal  execution  of 
their  designs,  never,  or  rarely,  in  any  manner  allude  to  that  propen- 
sity, but,  on  the  contrary,  use  every  precautionary  measure  to  conceal 
it.  I  have  never  known  but  one  person  accustomed  to  talk  of  the 
propensity,  who  after^vards  committed  suicide.  Tliis  was  a  woman 
whose  case  offers  an  exception  not  only  to  this,  but  to  another 
general  rule.  The  suicidal  rarely — so  very  rarely  that,  it  might 
almost  be  said,  never — put  their  intentions  into  execution  in  the 
l)resence  of  another  person.  This  patient  hung  herself  within  five 
feet  of  another  female,  a  fellow-patient,  who,  however,  it  is  possible 
she  supposed  to  have  been  sleeping,  as  the  act  was  committed  in  the 
night. 

Patients  who  threaten  to  commit  suicide,  almost  invariably  do  so 
for  the  purpose  of  frightening  the  people  around  them,  rather  than 
from  any  propensity  in  that  direction.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to 
have  met  with  a  single  exception  to  this. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cliaracteristics  of  the  really  suicidal, 
is  their  fearfulncss  of  being  injured  by  others.  A  man  will  shrink 
from  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  lest  they  should  do  him  harm, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  and  the  next  moment  take  his  life  with  his 
own  hand. 

The  following  table  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  patients 
who  manifested  the  homicidal  propensity : 
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Males.  Females.      Total. 

''Had  committed  murder    ....       5  ...     0     ...     5 

Had  attempted  to  kill 13  ...     7     ...20 

Threatened  tu  kill 11  ...     G     ...   17 

Attacked  a  daughter  while  asleep    .       0  ...     1      ...     1 

Thiuks  it  her  duty  to  kill  some  one       0  ...     1     ...     1 

*■  Of  the  five  actual  homicides,  one  killed  a  child ;  one  his  mother- 
Dfr-kw;  and  one,  his  wife's  brother.  Of  the  remaining  two,  it  is 
mctcilj  stated  that  one  killed  a  person ;  and  the  other  killed  a  man 
vridi  a  knife,  was  tried,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 

*■  Of  the  men  who  attempted  to  kill,  that  attempt  was  nmde  on  a 
wif^  by  five;  on  a  wife  and  child,  by  one ;  on  a  father,  by  two;  on 
m  broUier,  by  one;  on  a  sister,  by  one;  and  on  a  constable,  by  two. 

"  Of  the  men  who  threatened  to  kill,  the  threat  was  against  a  wife 
in  two  caaes,  his  friend  in  eight,  and  family  in  one. 

''The  attempts  to  kill,  by  women,  were  in  five  cases  upon  a  child, 
a  one  case  npon  a  sister,  and  in  one  upon  a  sister  and  step -mother. 

"  The  threats  to  kill,  by  women,  were  against  a  husbeiid  in  two 
tttmm,  apdiist  her  children  in  one,  her  friends  in  one,  and  in  one  the 
portiaikr  persons  are  not  mentioned. 

^  It  may  he  observed  that  many  of  the  insane,  particularly  when 
escileit  ilraten  to  kill  those  around  them,  without  any  intention, 
eertainly  Ukjpermaneni  intention  to  put  their  threats  into  execution.*' 

BdatiTie  to  the  condition  of  the  patients  when  discharged  from  the 
Aajhan,  it  would  appear  that : — 

"  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  patients  were  dis- 
ehmged— of  whom  1046  were  men,  and  71G  women.  Of  these,  408 
■Mn  and  264  women  were  cured,  making  a  total  of  G72. 

^'Tliere  were  42  of  the  foregoing  patients — 23  men  and  19  women 
— wlft(S  *ft^  *  >l^rt  residence  in  the  Institution,  were  di.Hcharged,  as 
fbllowB: — 

Mndi  improved 9 

16 

IXadiaiged  by  request  of  friends 14 

Eloped 2 

htA,  after  a  brief  absence,  were  re-admitted,  and  finally  discharged 
cmd.  These  eases  should  be  added  to  the  cures  in  the  former  table.*' 


I  to  Institutions  for  the  Insane  are  frequently  questioned 
in  laftwnee  to  the  time  necessary  to  effect  a  restoration,  in  cases  c»f 
inaaahj.  The  following  table  eAiows  the  term  of  residence  in  the 
Asjlaniy  of  all  the  patimts  who  were  discharged  cured  on  their  first 
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Males. 

Female*. 

Toul. 

.  .  45  . 

..  31   . 

..  76 

.  .  76  . 

..  37  . 

..  113 

.  .  66  . 

..  41  . 

..  107 

.  .  61  . 

..  41  . 

..  102 

.  .  29  . 

..  25     . 

..  54 

.  .  25  . 

..     20  . 

..  45 

.  .  29  . 

..  17  . 

..  46 

.  .  10  . 

..  12  . 

..  22 

.  .   8 

..   6  . 

..  14 

.  .  13 

..   5  . 

..  18 

.  .   6 

7  . 

..  12 

18  .  11 

...   4  . 

..  15 

.  .  23 

..  12  . 

..  35 

.  .   7 

...   6  . 

..  13 

Less  than  one  month     .     . 
From  one  to  two  months  . 
From  two  to  three  months 
From  tliree  to  four  months 
From  four  to  five  months  . 
From  five  to  six  months     . 
From  six  to  seven  months. 
From  seven  to  eight  months 
From  eight  to  nine  montlis 
From  nine  to  ten  months  . 
From  ten  to  eleven  months 
From  eleven  to  twelve  months 
From  one  to  two  years . 
Upwards  of  two  years  • 

The"whole  number  who  were  in  the  Asylum  less  than  three  months 
each,  is  296.  This  is  equivalent  to  44  in  every  100  that  were  cured. 
The  whole  number  from  three  to  six  months  is  201,  or  30  in  every 
hundred.  The  whole  number  from  six  to  twelve  months  is  127, 
nearly  19  in  every  100. 

The  whole  nxmiber  who  were  here  upwards  of  one  year  each,  is  48, 
or  seven  in  every  100. 

The  mean  or  average  term  of  residence  in  the  Asylum  was,  for  the 
men,  four  months  and  27  days;  and  for  the  women,  five  months  and 
26  days. 

Setting  aside  the  13  cases  in  which  the  persons  were  here  more 
than  two  years  each,  the  average  time  will  be,  for  men,  four  months 
and  10  days,  and,  for  women,  four  months  and  25  days. 

The  mean  or  average  time  of  residence  of  both  sexes,  inclusive,  Ls 
five  months  and  eight  days.  Excluding  the  13  cases  before  men- 
tioned, it  is  four  montlis  and  16  days. 

Many  people  who  take  their  friends  to  an  institution  of  this  kind, 
appear  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that,  if  a  restoration  be  possible 
it  can  be  effected  in  a  few  days,  as  in  an  ordinary  fever.  But  insa- 
nity, particularly  in  those  cases  which  are  sufficiently  prolongetl  to 
induce  their  friends  to  remove  them  to  an  asylum,  is  essentially  a 
chronic  disease,  and,  even  under  the  most  skilful  management,  re- 
quires a  considerable  time  for  its  removal,  and  the  establisliment  of 
mental  health.  Were  it  possible  always  to  induce  the  friends  and 
guardians  of  patients  to  leave  them  at  the  asylum  a  sufficient  time, 
fully  and  satisfactorily  to  test  their  curability  by  the  restorative  means 
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-  ken  employed,  the  reooveries  would  undoubt«<lly  be  augmented,  and 
tihit  to  no  smftll  extent 

The  subjoined  table  establishes  that  by  far  the  greatest  number 
of  ourea  was  in  persons  between  20  and  30  years  of  age. 

Under  twenty  years  .  .  . 
From  twenty  to  thirty  years  . 
From  thirty  to  forty  years  . 
From  forty  to  fifty  years  •  . 
From  fifty  to  sixty  years  •  . 
From  sixty  to  seventy  years  . 
From  seventy  to  eighty  years 
From  eighty  to  ninety  years  . 

Total    ...     391     ...     249     ...     640 

''It  will,  however,  be  recollected  that  the  number  of  patients 
vbo,  at  the  time  of  admission,  were  between  20  and  30,  very  much 
wti»Hf4  that  of  those  who  were  in  any  otlier  dccennium  of  life. 
Oonaeqaentlyy  although  the  actual  number  of  cures  at  that  age  greatly 
prcdooiinatefl^  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  larger  proportiini 
1  Uum  in  some  of  the  other  periods.'' 


Males. 

rrmtieti. 

Total. 

30 

30      ... 

60 

158 

113      ... 

271 

107 

55     ... 

162 

57 

29     ... 

86 

23 

19     ... 

44 

11 

2 

13 

3 

0     ... 

3 

0 

1     ... 

1 

Of  the  whole  number  of  patients  of  different  ages,  the  propor- 
tion of  cores  was  greatest  in  those  who  were  under  20;  and  that 
proportion  diminishes,  progressively  and  regularly,  through  all  the 
■ofaaeqiient  decades  of  human  life,  as  far  as  the  eightieth  year. 
There  were  bat  three  patients  above  80  years  of  age,  and  one  of 
them  was  cored.  This  is  equivalent  to  33  and  one-third  i>er  cent.; 
bnt  the  number  is  so  small,  as  to  be  of  no  value  in  establishing  the 
proportion  of  cures  at  that  period  of  life,  and  altogether  insufficient 
to  unsettle  the  general  rule  apparent  in  the  other  cases,  of  diuiiuiHli- 
mg  ambility  in  the  advancing  stages  of  life. 

If  the  aobject  be  investigated  in  regard  to  the  sexes,  separately, 
ift  win  be  found  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  cures  was  under  20 
jean  of  age;  and  that  the  progressive  diminution  of  tliat  pro]K>r- 
tioii  in  the  higher  decades  of  life,  holds  good,  with  but  a  single  ex- 
eefition,  in  either  sex. 

Of  the  men,  about  one  per  cent,  more  were  cured  in  the  age 
from  80  to  70  years  tluiu  in  that  from  50  to  GO;  and  in  the  women, 
the  cmea  between  50  and  GO  years  were  somewhat  more  than  three 
per  cent  greater  than  those  between  40  and  50. 

The  proportion  of  cures  among  women  under  20  years  of  age 
I  than  12^  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  men ;  but  in  all 
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ihf  ocber  periods,  the  proportioii  of  men  predominated  oxet^d 
w^^men.  with  the  exception  of  the  period  from  50  to  60  yeu%  iki 
cL^r>*  w^  bat  ven-  little  difference  in  the  two  sexes. 

T^K  deoenniuiu  from  8U  to  90,  being  so  ])alpttbly  exeevtioMbk 
i*'  &«.-€  ukea  into  account. 

Hefkv.  the  old  dvR'trine  that  mental  alienation  Ls  more  cunUek 
e;&Hy  life  tham  at  more  advanced  period^  is   strongly  sqtpartfii  U 

Tbe  fv'Ilvving  table  gives  the  causes  of  death,  or  of  the  disewi 
vLi.h  tenuisate  fatally,  so  far  as  they  are  recorded. 

\ii.  DwiAi  onjtrtt  AdmUgion. 


A;v:-i^xy.  o>ni?sstion  of 

l<c:ur. 

A<ti.*aia.  atn>|4iy.  .  . 
A' r?c^s<*  luml^w  .  .  • 
A^r?vvs5  v>f  Ih-er  .  .  . 
I*,  r.v'i'ssi'.  n  c^f  hcain  .  . 
V  cr.^Tilsion*.  e|4lef4lfonu 
V't:-.*T«-nK«r?<i>  .  .  . 
I'Lv^^cra.  Asiatic     .     .     . 

^.'ALsvvr 

I.".  :>i:r.i:<;v2  .... 
rr:<y" 

l*'.i^Th^VA 

i^\>w:*!i;'r** 


15 

11} 

1 

1 

V) 

4 

2 

T 

21 

5 
I 


Disease  of  heart     ...  1 

Epilepsy S 

Erysipelas 1 

Ferer,  t^i>hoid ....  € 

bilious  remittent  .  1 

.,     intermittent      .    .  1 

M     scarlet      ....  1 

Inflammation  of  bowels  .  3 

Inflammation  of  brain    .  10 

Inanition 3 

Paralysis W 

Suicide 4 

Strangulation   while  eat- 
ing (paralytic)    ...  2 


^hJ.  l^Ukt  on  J%e^mUnon, 


A"v;..*i\y     .     .     . 
A  s:  ^^  v. VA.  v.*. Ar.w<r.i;t< 

Prvnviiy    .... 


Dj-sentery 1 

Disease  of  heart     ...  1 

Epilepsy 2 

Fmlvsis 4 


: ;:  o^r  iJia!\^!oal  review  of  the  hisioiy  of  the  Blooa- 
:v..  i^<  ^v  *«>  cxi^rxf'^  our  satisfaction  at  the  mode  ■ 
ry  Lv<  l<\:;  rt\M\le\l.  The  work  is  written  irithoff. 
;uul  the  <c^r-:-.v.l  :./.U'>  .v-j^vir  to  W  drawn  up  with  great  attentva 
U*  ,iA'\r.v*o\  ^^  e  \t  Pi-  u;;:^h  r>?arf>rt  that  the  volume  does  not  eoi- 
ttiiu  <omo  u/Vn;;.^::.  u  r^L.«:;ve  to  the  medical  treatment  of  insaaitr. 
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"Abt.  II. — Dt  \a  Fdliey  conaiderie  sous  le  poiiU  de  viie  paUidoffique, 
pkUosophique^  hislorique,  el  judUnaire  depuis  la  Renaissance  des 
Sciences  en  Europe  jusqhCau  Dix^teurieine  Siecle  ;  description  ties 
grandes  Epidemies  de  ddire  simj)le  on.  comjilique^  qui  out  atieint 
lea  populations  dauirefois,  el  regne  dans  les  nwnasUres  ;  expose 
dea  oondamnations  auxqueUcs  lafdie  miconnue  a  souvenl  donne 
Ueu.  Par  L.  F.  Calsceil,  Docteur  en  MIdecine  de  la  Faculty 
de  Baris,  Med&dn  de  la  Maigon  des  Aliens  de  Cliarenton, 
Membre  de  la  Legion  d'Houneur.     Paris.    2  Tom. 

On  InaanUy,  considered  in  a  pcUholoffical,  philosophical,  historicah 
amd  judicial  point  ofvieio,from  the  Revival  of  tike  Sciences  in 
Europe  to  the  Xineteentlt  Century  ;  a  descrqytion  of  tlie  great 
epidemics^  of  simple  or  complicated  insanity,  which  attached  the 
people  in  former  limes,  and  prevailed  in  tlte  monasteries  ;  with 
an  eaepose  of  t/iejudgtnents  which  vnrecognised  insanity  has  letl 
to.  Bj  L.  F.  Calmeil,  M.D.,  PhyRician  to  the  Asylum  at  Clia- 
D^  and  Member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.     Paris.     2  vols. 


are  few  studies  so  interesting  as  the  history  of  the  great 
I  which  have  afflicted  the  human  mind.  Tlie  scourges  by 
which  the  body  is  diseaseil,  and  whole  regions  of  the  earth  laid  waste 
and  desolate  :  plague,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  black  death,  and  sweating 
have  all  their  respective  points  of  interest,  and  deser>'e<lly 
\  the  attention  of  the  philosophical  physician.  Their  caases, 
chftiaeten^  and  effects  have  been  as  fully  investigated  as  the  progress 
of  acienee  has  hitherto  permitted.  Of  the  works  of  this  character 
ivhidi  treat  generally  of  epidemics,  tliat  of  Hecker,  on  ^*  The  Epi- 
dsmiee  of  the  Middle  Ages,""  an  English  version  of  which  has  l>cen 
pnWiihed  by  the  Sydenliam  Society,  is  ])erhaps  the  best  and  the  most 
interesting.  The  disordered  and  diseased  conditions  of  the  Imman 
mind^  when  occurring  widely  among  the  population,  and  leading  to 
•slnoiduiaiy  manifestations  and  aberrations  of  intellect  and  conduct, 
Mbfoaijtk  generally  noticed  by  medical  writers,  liave  not  liitherto  been 
[  of  historiodly  and  philosophically.  ^I.  Calmeil,  than  whom,  no 
better  fitted  to  be  an  liistorion,  has  assunie<l  the  Herculean 
task,  and  performed  it  with  an  energy  and  skill,  which  must  add 
greaflj  to  his  reputation.  Not  content  with  describing  the  epidemics, 
1  disphiying  their  prominent  features,  he  h&s  trace<l  out  their  eon- 
I  with  dis<»dered  conditions  of  the  mind,  and  has  shown  that 
who  were  hnmt^  or  otherwise  executed  for  magic  and  other 
»  ought  instead,  if  psychological  science  had  been  sufficiently 
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ailvjiiiCCMl,  to  have  Ix-cii  fn-ux  to  lunatic  asylum:*.  We  niay  rejoii.viL: 
we  live  at  a  time  wlien  the  progress  of  science  has  stripped  off  t'jeT«l 
tliiit  on^hroiirleil  niul  obscure*]  the  wanderings  of  the  mini  wHeblt'l 
the  L'reat  nia*?s  of  mankind  to  consider  their  signs  as  indicatioua c: 
deuliiij^-*  with  the  fiend,  instead  of,  as  they  really  were,  the  manifesta- 
tioiH  of  di.sonlered  intellect,  pen'erted  by  the  condition  of  v.«cier.. 
— the  overwhelming  influence  of  a  bigoted,  narrow-minded  priest- 
hood, unci  the  darkncRS  of  general  ignorance.  The  insane  in  tia 
present  time,  no  matter  whether  the  hallucination  refer  to  this  or  to 
the  invisihle  world — no  matter  whether  the  lunatic  conceive  liim«!f 
to  be  Vwnar  or  Christ — stands  in  no  danger  of  execution  asa^KU- 
tical  or  reh'gious  oiiender.  He  stands  aloof  alike  from  the  acaf.k 
and  the  stake,  and  the  care  of  those  who  have  him  under  control  is 
directed  to  clear  and  restore  a  disordered  intellect,  and  prevent  ]h 
becoming  an  obstacle  to  the  well-being  of  society,  and  not  to  reni: 
liiiii  amenable  to  its  laws.  A  few  centuries  ago,  Irving  would  h&^t 
perished  at  the  stake  as  a  religious  impostor.  Thom,  had  he  not  bees 
slain  l»y  the  8olditrr^%  would  liave  died  on  the  scaffold  or  at  the  stake. 
on  tlie  same  pretence.  Their  insanity  would  not  hare  been  recognif^J- 
We  manage  these  things  better  now. 

The  first  book  of  the  work  before  us,  which  consists  of  one  ch^er 
only,  treats  of  '•  Insanity,  its  functional  element.s,  and  its  principi] 
nuxU^s  of  manifestation  in  the  simple  and  complicated  states."  Thi-i 
is  simply  introductt)ry,  and  need  not  detain  us  long.  In  it  are  ik- 
seribed  the  hallucinations  of  the  difterent  senses  to  which  maniacs  are 
subjected,  and  their  connexion  in  a  great  many  cases  with  existius 
morbid  changes  in  the  organs  to  which  they  are  referred,  explaiwc 
The  difierent  causes  and  characters  of  insanity,  together  with  tkir 
origin  in  the  j)erverted  passions  and  feelings  of  humanity,  also  occupy 
ft  considerable  portion  of  this  chapter.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the 
Hni>er-exeitement  of  the  organs  of  generation  as  a  frecpient  causC  of 
insanity,  evinced  in  the  fii-st  instance  by  the  extreme  indulgence  it 
the  passions  connected  with  the  functions  of  these  organ?,  such  i? 
inonlinate,  misplaced,  or  ill-regulated  love,  jealousy,  d:c.  XumerC'C* 
cases  are  narrated,  illustrative  of  this  point.  M.  Calmeil  thus  srats 
up  the  cflects  of  hallucinations  itc. : — 

"  The  hallucinations,  false  sensations,  erroneous  ideas,  false  jodg- 
ments,  the  alienation  of  the  mond  faculties,  the  disorder  of  the  wiU, 
arc  among  the  principal  elements  of  insanity.  These  functional 
lesions  sometimes  succeed  each  other  in  the  brain  ^\^thout  amy  ap- 
parent onler,  an<l  fts  it  were  by  chance;  at  others,  they  follow' each 
other  with  an  incontestable  regularity  and  seipicnce.  We  may 
sometimes  ol»ser^-c  nn  almost  logical  affiliation  between  the  diseased 
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■enwlioiiB,  the  delirious  ideaji,  and  the  difTerent  lesions  of  the  in- 
''  rfniiiiTT  and  moral  faculties ;  in  other  cases,  the  connexion  between 
:  tlie  different  functional  disorders  does  not  appear  precisely  neccssar)-; 
i-  hatf  M  in  a  stat€  of  reason^  an  idea,  a  recollection,  an  emotion  is 
p  amkened  under  the  influence  of  such  or  such  a  sensation,  rather  thnn 
I  mder  the  influence  of  such  or  such  another,  so,  in  delirium,  the  ex- 
"^  ktanee  of  certain  morbid  phenomena  is  often  connected  >ritli  that  of 
*  aneli  or  aach  a  lesion,  in  preference  to  that  of  such  or  such  another. 
•:  Li  the  different  species  of  monomania,  wc  are  able  sometimes  to 
7  aiwirtain  whether  the  derangement  of  the  psychical  faculties  has 
.J  eommenoed  by  an  absurd  idea,  by  an  illusion  of  tlic  senses,  by  an 
haihirination  of  the  smell,  sight,  taste,  hearing,  or  touch,  by  a  vicious 
■qMr-esdtement  of  the  passions,  by  the  alienation  of  some  feeling ; 
ia  thoe  diseases,  we  can  equally  be  certain  that  not  only  the  primi- 
tm  ftKenation  leads  to  a  certain  numl>er  of  others,  but  also  that  there 
oftoi  euiU  ft  natural  analogy  between  the  phenomena  which  have 
Iwen  noticed  above,  at  tlie  commencement,  and  those  which  have 
aftirminh  aggravated  the  condition  of  the  patient.*" 

Hw  ffy^^™^^"g  part  of  the  chapter  treats  of  idiocy,  imbecility,  the 

of  insanity,  mania,  monomania,  partial  delirium,  theo- 

danumolatria,  demonopathia,  and  zoanthropia — all  forms  of 

wliidi  have  more  or  less  prevailed  in  the  world,  and  which, 

§B  the  antecedent  centnries,  raged  epidemically,  and  led  to  the  exer- 

fliie  of  {he  mo^  revolting  cruelties  on  their  unliappy  victims.     M. 

CUmeQ*!  dtjeet  in  writing  this  preliminary  sketch  of  the  various 

dboiden  and  ^i^^^^m  affecting  the  human  mind,  has  been  to  prepare 

Ihe  leader,  and  enable  him  duly  to  appreciate  the  evidences  of  iu- 

broogfat  Ibrward  when  narrating  the  histories  of  the  great  epi- 

of  insanity  which  comprise  the  greater  part  of  this  valuable 

Wm  aoooant  of  hallucinations,  and  of  the  characters  of  in- 

ff  b  exceedingly  well  written,  and  largely  illustrated  by  a  series 

evidently  bearing  on  every  part  of  the  question. 

tbej  are  iaolatod  instances,  but  they  are  not  on  that  account  the 

in  &vonr  of  the  opinion  tliat  epidemic  diseases, 

may  be  traced  to  the  same  origin,  in  the 

MBe  imf  ihaft  an  attack  of  intermittent  fever  occurring  in  London, 

iHB  dUiBr  in  intensity  from  the  same  disease  met  with  epidemically 

Ib  menlij  diitncta. 

The  eeeond  book  ia  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  insanity  in 

It  consists  of  two  chapters,  the  first  of  which 

of  iheories,  and  the  second  of  the  theomania  of  Jeanne  <rArc, 

moaomaniay    and    pretended    anthropopha^a    in    the 

the  demonolatria  of  Dr.   Edeliue,  pretended  anthropo- 

^f  and  the  demonopathia  of  the  nuns  of  Cambrai. 

q2 
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It  wa«  not  to  he  expected  that,  after  the  long  reign  of  ignomnec 

antl  harbariimi,  the  mintlis  of  men  nhould  he  in  a  fit  state  to  gmpple 
with  the  difficulties  attenflaiit  on  the  tsoUition  of  the  question  re- 
8j»cctiiig  diseases  of  the  intellei't.  "  It  ii*  eviilent  that  the  ex[>laiia- 
tion  of  dlseasevS  of  tlio  uiiderHtiUKUu*^,  uf  all  the  functional  nherni- 
tions  connected  with  the  ncrvuun  apparatus,  i^*  hatscd  on  the  en^anhle 
of  anatomico  -  physiologieali  phtlo&o)>hica],  and  pathological  data, 
which  can  be  rendered  available  only  hy  the  eflfeeta  of  a  slow  and  suc- 
cessive ohsenation ;  an<i  besides,  mental  jiathology  could  not  be  at 
once  freed  from  the  chains  with  which  it  luid  been  loadeil  in  thehijijh 
regions  of  metaphysics."  Everything  tended  in  these  days  to  dire<»t 
the  attention  of  all  claases  of  society  to  the  exij^teuce  in  the  world, 
and  the  direct  eommunieatiun  of  supeniatnral  beingis  witli  the  visibb 
inhahitanthi  of  thiseni'th.  The  idea  that  active  and  iutelligent  binnga 
placed  l)etween  God  and  man,  between  heaven  and  earth,  were  india- 
penmhle  as  occasional  causes,  then  occupied  the  first  place  in  th*? 
t'onvicti<tris  of  Chriiitlan  doctors  and  metaphysiciana.  The  conse- 
quence ^va.s  that  nionomamaca  were  generally  classed  aa  heretie«,  tlie 
disciples  of  Satan,  and  apostates.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
ortil  and  written  traditions  of  the  cliurch,  led  men  to  conclude  in  the 
still  existing  communications  of  angels  and  demons  with  nien^  and 
events  which  would  now  be  exfdained  a^  the  residts  of  natural 
■tanses,  or  as  eflecta  of  disease,  were  then  universally  regartled  as 
Evidences  of  demonolatria,  and  punished  rigorously  and  fearfully,  as 

proofB  of  a  falling  oft"  from  the  faith. 
jL  Insanity  is  apt  to  he  tinctured  by  the  religious  belief,  the  pliilo* 
obphicalor  suj^erstitlous  ideas,  and  social  prejudices  which  arc  prevalent 
at  the  time  among  the  |>eople  or  nations ;  this  varies  even  in  the 
same  country,  accortJIiDg  to  the  character  of  political  cvent^t,  civil 
cmn  mot  long,   the  nature  of  literary  ]»ro*luctions,  tlieoretical  repre- 
sentations, and  also  according  to  the  bearing  of  industry,  the  arts 
and  sciences,     The  progress  of  science  luw  caused  many  |)ersons  in 
their  hallucinations,  to  refer  their  feelings  to  the  influence  of  elee- 
tricity,  litdloons,  burning  glasses,  the  tclegrai>h,  air  guns,  anil  to  the 
efiects  of  optical  instrument**.     Many,  since  the  opinions  of  Mesmer 
Here  firnt  broached,  consiilercd  themselves  persecutetl  by  nia^etijeeni 
^fcd  sommuwbnlists.     Thus,  in  the  fifteenth   century,  insanity  bore 
the  impression  of  the  BHiM?i*8titious  ideas  and  theological  ductrines 
tlien  in  vogue,  nor  could   it  be  othenivise,  for  these  doctrines  had 
been  brought  forward   and  develo|XHl   m  the  schools,  taught  in  the 
religious  houses,  explained  to  all  the  world  from  the  pulpit,  and 
amply  c<»nimenled  on  to  the  faithful  when  in  confession.     Tlie  hal- 
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hiciDatiuDS  and  false  ideas  of  the  insane  had  reference  principally  to 
demons,  angels^  and  sui>cmatui-al  beiugjii,  precisely  liecanse  they  were 
immiliar  with  these  subjects,  and  because  they  had  ina<le  a  <leep  ini- 
preasion  on  their  imagination.  They  were  thus  led  to  consider 
themselves  as  contemners  of  the  true  God,  and  apostles  of  the 
fiend.     The  atrocities  of  the  inquisition  greatly  increased  this  ten- 

jr,  many  being  forced  by  torture  to  make  such  confessions,  who 
I  afterwards  victims  at  the  stake.     Tlius  ignorance  and  fanati- 
dnn,  as  they  ever  do,  conduced  greatly  to  the  spread  of  insanity. 

The  insanity  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  is  regarded  by  our  author  as  an 
imtanoe  of  theomania,  which  acted  by  influencing  her  warlike 
aidoarj  by  communicating  to  her  an  extraordinary  air  of  connnand, 
and  a  great  excitement  {Ulumination)  of  the  undei-standing,  rather 
than  by  fiilsifying  the  combination  of  the  mind,  and  the  rectitude  of 
her  judgment.  Jeanne  was  early  noticed  by  her  desire  for  con- 
templation and  melancholy.  8hc  rarely  mingled  in  the  sjjorts  of 
her  oompanions,  and  when  she  culled  flowers,  it  was  to  adorn  the 
image  of  the  Viigin,  or  of  some  other  saint.  The  management  of 
hoTMS  and  hard  labour  afforded  her  pleasure.  The  recital  of 
battles^  and  the  woes  of  her  countr}%  which  constantly  formed  the 
topic  of  conversation  among  the  villagers,  moved  her  greatly ;  fre- 
quent virions  and  secret  ecstasies,  favoured,  doubtless,  by  the  absence 
of  menstmation,  seemed  to  fix  her  destiny.  Frequent  hallucinations 
of  flight  and  liearing  eommence<l  from  her  13th  year;  when  older, 
■he  bdieved  that  St  Michael,  Gabriel,  8t.  Catherine,  and  St.  Mar- 
gaiety  virited  her,  and  urged  her  on  to  the  course  she  after\s'ards 
adopted.  In  these  statements  she  ever  afterwanls  i)ersisted.  It  is, 
of  coarse,  certain  that  these  ^lersonages  never  presented  themselves 
in  reality  to  Jeanne  ;  like  all  other  hallucinates,  she  was  the  dupe  of 
the  fllate  of  fascination  of  her  senses  and  her  brain.  It  hapi^eneil, 
r,  that  in  considering  the  errors  of  her  imagination  and  judg- 

i  as  heavenly  visions,  she  saved  France,  and  gained  immortal 
reputation.  The  success  that  attended  her,  however,  is  no  proof 
that  she  was  right  in  attaching  faith  to  her  visions.  M.  Cahneil  in 
BO  reaped  attempts  to  justify  the  cruelty  that  condemned  her  to 
the  stake;  bat  he  admits  that,  had  she  liveil  in  private  life,  a  similar 
filter  in  those  days,  would  have  awaited  her,  and  the  judges  would 
hoive  eondemned  her  to  the  stake,  after  heainng  her  avowals,  and 
having  heard  the  wonders  she  had  executed  after  having  predicted 
them.  Her  iate,  therefore,  was  an  evidence  of  the  ignonmce  and 
cradnKtjr  of  the  times. 
The  theomania  onder  which  Jeauuc  laboured,  threatened,  after 
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her  death,  to  become  contagious  among  her  BGSi.    Two  young  girla 
living  near  Paris^  declared  themselves  her  successors  in  her  mianon. 
One,  who  persisted  in  her  declarations  after  haying  been  examined  by 
an  ecclesiastical  commission,  was  burnt;  the  other^having  been  assured 
she  was  under  the  influence  of  the  fiend,  showed  signs  of  repent- 
ance and  escaped.     A  third  Amazon,  of  a  bad  reputation,  appeared 
at  Metz,  and  supported  the  views  of  the  competitors  for  the  bishopric 
of  Treves.     The  inquisitor  Henry  summoned  her  before  his  tribunal; 
but  she  made  her  escape,  and  afterwards  married  a  Frendi  officer. 
Her  appearance  at  Metz  gave  rise  to  a  report  that  Jeanne  was  not 
burnt  in  reality,  but  allowed  to  escape  by  the  generosity  of  the  English. 
A  few  years  after  the  execution  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  a  rumour  spread 
through  the  Pays  de  Yaud,  that  the  environs  of  Berne  and  Lau- 
sanne were  filled  with  sorcerers  and  cannibals.     It  was  reported  that 
tliirtecn  victims  had  disappeared,  who  had  been  devoured.     The 
authorities  made  inquiries  into  the  matter;  several  persons  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  torture,  and  a  great  many  were  burnt.     The  oonfes- 
sions  of  the  unhappy  wretches  in  question  would  apparently  justify 
the  inquisitors  in  their  proceedings,  were  it  not  evident  that  these 
statements  were  the  ravings  of  insanity,  and  not  the  description  of 
actual  occurrences.     One  of  the  women  accused,  and  who  was  put 
to  death  at  Berne,  acknowledged  that  she  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
devil-worshippers,  and  that  unbaptized  children,  and  even  those  who 
had  been  baptized,  but  over  whom  the  sign  of  the  cross  had  not 
been   made,   became  the  victims  of  their  sorceries.      Newly-born 
children  were  caused  by  their  invocations  to  perish  in  their  cradles, and 
the  bodies,  after  interment,  were  dug  up  and  boiled  by  the  witches, 
until  the  flesh  became  liquid  and  potable.      The  remaining  solid 
parts  were  formed  into  an  ointment,  which,  when  a  sorcerer  was 
anointed  with  it,  conveyed  him  through  the  air,  wherever  he  desired 
to  go ;  the  liquid  that  resulted  from  the  process  was  given  to  the 
novices  to  drink ;  a  few  drops  would  initiate  them  into  the  secrets  of 
the  art,  and  render  them  as  learned  as  the  masters.     These  strange 
avowals  were  confirmed  by  others,  and  maintained  even  at  the  stake. 
Stadelcin,  who  was  regarded  as  a  magician  of  the  first  dass,  and 
boasted  that  by  pronouncing  certain  words,  and  observing  certain 
processes,  he  could  compel  the  fiend  to  send  his  subordinates  on 
earth,  and  could  cause  thunder  and  hail  to  fall  on  the  farms  of 
others,  added  further,  that  he  had  caused  seven  infants  to  perish  in 
the  bosom  of  one  mother,  and  had  also  contrived  that  for  many 
years  all  the  females  in  the  house  of  the  same  woman  should  abort; 
this  he  had  efiected  by  a  spell  made  of  a  lizard's  body. 
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It  18  oerUin  that,  plunged  in  ignorance  and  superstition,  as  all 
iirions  were  in  the  fifteenth  century,  influenced  by  a  firm  belief  in 
4he  existence  of  magic,  and  a  mundane  intercourse  of  demons,  with 
•onfeHions  so  full  and  ample,  and  so  strongly  coufirmatory  of  all 
tihej  had  conceived  or  heard  respecting  the  alleged  science,  the  judi- 
cial and  ecclesiastical  authorities  could  not  do  otherwise  than  con- 
the  unhappy  maniacs  to  the  flames  as  apostates,  murderers, 
i  devil-worshippers.     The  progress  of  science,  and  the  increase  of 
,  have  given  a  diflerent  impulse  to  the  i)erverted  ideas  and 
halhrinatioDfl  of  the  insane;  but  if  they  were  to  recur  now  in  the 
fiMnn  and  character  as  among  the  Vaudois  in  the  fifteenth 
f,  the  judicial  treatment  would  be  very  diflerent.     With  our 
r  we  should  recognise  that  the  infanticides,  murders,  cannibal 
and  all  the  atrocities  with  which  the  unfortunate  wretches, 
lAo  wefe  called  sorcerers,  were  charged,  had  no  other  origin  than 
thoir  imagination,  and  that  in  all  probability  no  one  had  seriously 
tfMT-gH  of  establishing  devil-worship  anywhere.     A   monomaniac 
wiaa/tg  lAm  her  life  was  in  danger,  would  persist  in  affinning  that 
her  eoouades  and  herself  caused  infants  to  perish  by  uttering  certain 
■;  that  human  fat  gave  those,  who  were  anointed  with  it,  the 
'  of  flying  through  the  air;  and  tliat  the  juice  of  infants,  when 
dnmk  in  amall  quantities,  changed  neophytes  into  illuminati.     A 
wfjlmaii  alone  could  persuade  himself  that  he  caused  cows  and  sheep 
to  aborts  that  he  could  cause  the  death  of  infants  even  in  the  mother's 
,  and  that  he  could  compel  the  evil  spirits  to  let  loose  the 
t  and  to  destroy  the  harvests.    Even  now  patients  labouring 
under  mdancholia  in  our  asylums  accuse  themselves  of  most  atrocious 
oinflB.    They  have  defaced,  robbed,  and  pillaged  their  benefactors; 
bacve  had  reoouise  to  fire  and  poison,  and  liave  caused  inundations, 
caithqaakfli^  and  epidemic  diseases.     It  follows  not,  therefore,  be- 
oaaie  the  crimes  which  the  Vaudois  monomaniacs  acknowledged 
wwe  of  a  moat  awful  and  atrocious  character,  that  they  really  obeyed 
tba  moat  frightful  impulses,  destroyed  infants,  and  proceeded  by  the 
on  of  their  corpses  to  obtain  their  disgusting  draughts. 
on  record  certainly  in  which  monomaniacs  have  actually 
Drardered  children,  and  one,  a  female  in  Milan,  who  was  broken  on 
the  whed,  followed  up  the  murder  by  an  act  of  cannibalism.     But 
in  theae  cases  the  bodies  of  the  victims  and  the  blood  proved  the 
comnuasion  of  the  offence;  but  such  evidence  was  not  obtained  in 
Bome  in  any  case,  nor  was  any  one  of  tlic  accused  caught  Injlagrar^e 
iftifcfti,  which  led  the  theologians  to  infer  that  the  demons  aided 
\  in  the  eommiswion  of  these  crimes. 
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The  ori;;pn  of  the  general  belief  of  mankiud  iu  tlic  murdercu.-  *fri 
cannihul  propcusities  of  sorcerers,  is  referred  by  M.  Calmeil  to  t 
Jewish  tratlitioii  respecting  a  sorceress  named  Lilith,  said  to  be 
Adam's  first  wife,  whose  principal  occujiation  seems  to  have  beeiitk 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  infants,    A  sect  of  lilithites  is  reported  lo 
have  sprung  up  afterwards  among  the  Jews.     Among  the  GfNb, 
Lamia,  a  daughter  of  Neptune,  founded  a  similar  sect  or  sects,  the 
duties  consisting  in  destroying  infants,  travellers,  and  young  nxB. 
Among  the  Romans,  aged  sorcerers  were  represented,  disgdicd  ai 
striges,  or  owls,  and,  thus  changed,  entering  the  houses  and  saSao^ 
the  life-blood  of  children,  in  the  hoi)e,  it  is  alleged,  of  regainii^  tkff 
youth.     These  fables  were  fully  credited  by  the  inquisitors,  who^  m 
their  writings,  designated  their  Wctims  as  Lamias,  malefactors,  stiigcs, 
and  lestrigones.     Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  the  nohaifj 
wretches  who  liad  re]>eatedly  listened  to  the  reproaches  levelled  d* 
where  against  the  adorers  of  Satan,  and  the  denunciations  of  their 
crimes,  shouhl,  when  they  believed  they  had  themselves  becone 
sorcerers,  acknowledge  the  most  horrible  offences,  and  the  judges 
coudcmii  them  to  the  flames  in  perfect  security  of  conscience}   Tbr 
habit  of  cannibalism,  therefore,  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  mirt 
be  regarded  as  a  fiction.     Similar,  and  even  worse,  crimes,  were,  ia 
the  early  agos  of  Christianity,  alleged  against  its  professors  by  the 
Pagans. 

Edclin,  or  Kdeline,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  first  drew  attentioD 
U)  himself  by  preaching  oi>cnly  sigainst  the  belief  iu  the  worship  of 
the  devil,  which  he  denounced  as  imaginary ;  and  he  preached  also 
the  cruelty  of  putting  i>ersons  to  death  who  were  merely  visited  by 
illusions  of  the  senses.  His  eloquence  silenced  his  opponent:^ 
and  for  a  while  arrested  the  cfliision  of  blood.  Ue  himself,  how- 
ever, fell  under  the  charges  of  the  theologians,  and  was  arrested. 
The  replies  which  he  made  to  the  interrogations  addressed 
to  him  show  that  he  had  become  insane.  He  acknowledged,  it 
would  api>ear,  that  he  had  long  been  a  devil-worshipper;  had  been 
transported  by  the  fiend  to  the  assemblies  of  the  sorcerers,  and  had 
only  obeyed  his  master  in  preaching  that  fiend-worship  was  imaginaij. 
His  sentence  was  pcq)etual  imprisonment. 

In  1459,  charges  of  sorcery  were  brought  very  largely  against  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Artois,  many  of  whom  confessed  the  crime,  and 
implicated  others  as  Cfjually  engaged  in  the  commission  of  the 
offence.  These  latter,  by  the  contrivance  of  the  judges,  were  gene- 
l^lly  selected  from  the  better  classes  of  inhabitants,  who,  after  sufivr- 
"^(^  rei)cutcd  tortures,  were  compelled  to  confess,  and  then  allowed 
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to  purcliase  their  lives  by  sacrificing  their  wealth.  The  lower  orders, 
after  confession,  were  burnt.  In  isome  instances  the  constancy  and 
eoarage  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  were  such  that  they  resisted  the 
tortnresy  and  did  not  confess ;  and  others  a^oiin  bribed  the  judges 
and  witnesses  to  obtain  an  acquittal.  The  denionolatria  attributed 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Artois  may  be  regarde<l  as  the  t>i)e  of  a  morul 
aontagiou,  which  soon  after  ])resented  the  most  extraordinary  forms. 
Tlie  anther  attributes  the  wild  and  extravagant  ideas  of  these  insane 
pcnona  to  conceptions  formed  during  sleep,  wliich  le<l  them  to  be- 
Here  and  confess  that  they  had  left  their  homes,  luul  been  present  at 
fcndiah  assemblies,  had  eaten  and  drank  there,  and  ])erceived  in  the 
crowds  innocent  i)ersons  whose  lives  they  endangered  by  their 
charges.  It  is  evident  tliat  all  those  who,  in  accusing  thcniHclves  or 
oUwn,  lielieved  they  were  siieaking  the  truth,  liad  l)econic  insane, 
rinoe  they  were  unable  to  distinguish  the  false  from  the  true.  They 
nevertheless,   regarded  by  the   theologians  as   heretics  and 


Towuda  the  dose  of  the  century,  similar  proceedings  took  place  at 
Oolcigne,Mayence,  Treves,  Saltzburgh,  and  Breme;  and  Innocent  VII  I. 
imied  a  boll  denouncing  the  demon  -  worship|)ers.  Tlie  crimes 
alleged  agun«t  them  were  of  a  similar  character  to  those  already 
described,  and  the  punishments  were  pro^iortionate.  Forty-eight 
women  were  bnmt  to  death  in  one  place  on  the  cliarge  of  infanticide, 
and  connexion  with  incubi ;  the  latter  offence  in  itself  a  hallucina- 
tioiiy  and  leading  materially  to  the  belief  that  the  crime  of  child- 
morder  was  ako  an  error  of  the  imagination.  Forty-eight  more 
were  bnmed  at  Constance  and  Ravensburg,  who  had  made  similar 
eonfcauons.  Humanity  revolts  agunst  such  fearful  destruction  of 
the  insane.  M.  Calmeii  refers  these  confessions  to  disonlereil  visceral 
sensiitions  and  erroneous  sensations  of  touch.  Midwives,  who  were 
also  soroerers,  were  especially  regarded  as  guilty  of  infanticide ;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  devil  neglected  nothing  to  get  them  int«i  his  ser- 
vice, on  sooonnt  of  Uic  opi)ortunities  they  had  of  destroying  newly- 
born  children.  One  of  them  confessed  to  luning  killed  more  than 
forty  diiMren.  Notwithstanding  monomania  may  be  homicidal, 
M.  Gahneil  is  unwilling  to  believe  tliat  these  women  could  have 
been  guilty  of  the  crimes  they  confessed,  ns  that  would  involve  the 
petnstence  of  the  homicidal  monomania  for  years,  ^-ithout  the  exist - 
cnee  of  soch  a  state  being  discovered  by  any  one  up  to  the  moment 
of  their  arrest^  and  also  tliat  they  must  have  destroyed  hundreds  of 
ittSnts  without  the  cognisance  of  their  parents,  a  thing  he  naturally 
rq[Hrds  w  imiMMsible. 
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tural  diseases,  of  a  maniac,  who  slew  himself  in  to3d.  When  the 
body  was  examined  after  death,  there  were  found  in  the  stomach,  a 
large  piece  of  wood,  four  knives,  two  plates  of  iron,  and  a  mass  of 
hair — all  of  which,  in  Lange*s  opinion,  were  placed  there  by  diabolical 
agency.     In  this  opinion,  Ambrose  Pare  agreed. 

Femel,  who  possessed  some  notions,  drawn  from  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  physicians,  on  frenzy,  epilepsy,  mania,  hypochondriasis, 
and  melancholy,  of  which  he  admitted  several  species,  believed  in 
the  influence  of  evil  spirits  on  the  human  body.  The  state  of  pos- 
session resembled  that  of  ordinary  insanity,  except  that  the  possessed 
could  read  in  the  past  events,  and  divine  the  most  secret  things.  They 
also  trembled  when  they  heard  the  praises  of  the  Creator.  Ambrose 
Par^,  the  father  of  French  surgery,  and  Bodin,  the  juris-consult, 
fully  coincided  in  all  the  doctrines  of  the  theologians.  The  latter, 
later  in  life,  was  himself  accused  of  sacrificing  to  Beelzebub. 

Bodin  published  a  work  on  demonomania,  which,  like  that  of 
Lepine,  tended  greatly  to  prevent  the  progress  of  science,  and  con- 
firm the  public  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  theologians.  He  apim- 
rently  gave  full  credence  to  all  the  monstrous  tales  recorded  in  the 
justiciary  records  of  the  inquisitors,  and  states  that  many  females 
were  violated  by  the  fiend  the  first  time  they  attended  the  Sabbat 
Tlie  intercourse  of  men  with  incubi,  he  adds,  really  occurred,  but 
less  frequently.  Insanity  and  somnambulism  were  occasionally,  but 
not  necessarily,  induced  by  supernatural  influence.  Demoniacs  threw 
up  by  the  mouth  pieces  of  wood,  pins,  &c,  and  were  subject  to 
strange  contortions ;  in  one  case,  the  chin  was  turned  towards  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  and  the  tongue  thrust  out  of  the  mouth.  The 
devil  can  speak,  by  the  mouths  of  the  possessed,  in  languages  which 
they  did  not  understand,  and  of  matters  with  which  they  were  un- 
acquainted. The  demons  were  drawn  into  the  organism  by  the 
sorcerers ;  they  were  expelled  by  exorcisms  from  the  bodies  of  men 
and  animals,  and  houses  were  also  purified  by  the  same  process,  which 
was  not  always  without  danger,  as  the  demon  nught  transfer  his 
residence  to  the  botly  of  the  exorcist.  St.  Gregory  and  Nider  both 
mention  instances  of  tliis.  The  soul,  according  to  Bodin,  could  be 
separated  from  the  body  for  an  instant — a  phenomenon  which  really 
occurs,  in  his  opinion,  during  ecstasy,  and  is  due  to  the  influence  of 
supernatural  beings.  Tlie  ecstasy  of  demoniacs  was  regarded  as 
evidence  of  their  being  under  Satan's  yoke;  during  its  continuance, 
the  soul  could  make  long  journeys ;  and  seven  persons,  who  were  con- 
demned and  burnt  at  Nantes  in  1549,  who  were  in  a  state  of  ecstatic 
immobility  for  several  hours,  reported  afterwards  that  they  knew  all 
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that  had  passed  in  the  interior  and  environs  of  the  city  during  their 
trance. 

Lycanthropia  was  regarded  by  many  medical  men,  among  whom  was 
Paulus  iEgineta,  as  a  species  of  insanity,  in  which  the  maniacs  thought 
they  had  become  wolves,  and  ran  about  the  woods;  Theophrastus, 
however,  Pomponaceus,  and  even  Fernel,  were  of  opinion  tliat  ly- 
canthropia was  a  true  and  indisputable  disease. 

Four  years  after  Bodin*s  work  on  Demonomania  was  published, 
there  appeared  a  monograph  on  Species,  by  Leloyer,  in  which  he 
seeks  to  show  that  the  voices  and  other  sounds  heard  by  the  hallu- 
cinates, the  objects  they  fancy  they  see,  kc,  are  the  production  of 
angels  and  demons.  The  latter  frequently  assumed  the  character 
and  appearance  of  the  dead,  and  presented  themselves  as  such  to 
the  Mends  of  the  departed.  He  designated  different  kinds  of  demons, 
and  assigned  to  each  its  respective  duties  and  influences.  The 
union  of  incubi  and  succubi  with  human  beings  might  be  effected, 
but  it  was  never  fruitful,  nor  was  the  metamorphosis  of  man  into 
animals  ever  real,  although  Satan  had  the  art  to  make  the  change 
appear  such  to  the  demoniac.  Tlie  occurrence  of  insanity  depended 
on  the  pre-€xistence  of  disease  in  the  organs;  the  demon  caused  the 
entire  derangement  of  the  operations  of  the  intellect  by  taking  pos- 
session of  the  affected  parts.  The  soul  never  left  the  Ixxly  before 
the  moment  of  death.  During  the  ecstasy  of  the  sorcerers,  it  was 
so  pre-occupied  by  the  continuance  of  the  impressions  with  which  it 
was  assailed,  by  the  vivacity  of  the  images,  the  representation  of 
which  was  offered  it  by  the  devil,  that  the  patient  appeared  as  if 
deprived  of  life.  Should  he  present  to  the  soul  the  pictures  of  real 
life,  the  sorcerer,  when  he  awoke,  might  faithfully  detail  events 
which  had  passed  at  a  distance  from  him.  The  effect  is  the  same 
as  if  the  soul  had  really  left  the  body. 

Leloyer,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  brought  forward  the 
opinions  of  Hippocrates,  Qalen,  Areteus,  Nemesius,  and  Paulus 
^gineta,  on  hallucinations,  melancholy,  ecstasy,  lycanthropia,  mania, 
and  other  disorders  of  the  understanding,  and  acknowledged  that  all 
cases  of  these  diseases  were  not  caused  by  the  intervention  of  evil 
spirits,  and  thereby  tacitly  admitted  that  it  was  possible  they  might  all 
arise  from  pure  derangement  of  the  nervous  system.  He  further 
stated,  that  those  who  fell  into  ecstasy  nibbed  themselves  first  of  all 
with  a  narcotic  ointment;  and  therefore  that  the  effects  attributed  to 
a  supernatural  cause  might  result  from  the  toxic  agent  which  had 
been  used. 

We  come  next  to  writers  whose  productions  must  give  greater 
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■iktiiifaction.  They  are  tlioae  who  sought  to  prove  that  the  ulle^ 
€s  of  sorcery,  etc,  were  in  reality  ukstanees  of  disordered  intellect 
PonzInibiuH^  the  BrBt  on  the  noble  lint,  wrote  that  demonolatria 
was  a  disease,  and  all  the  sensations  wluch  caused  the  Tiiinia»  to 
believe  they  were  demon- worHhijipers  ahonld  he  attributed  to  the 
depraved  Ktate  of  the  senses;  that  it  w«8  fake^  that  certain  peisoiui 
coiUd  assemble  at  nighty  unknown  to  their  families,  in  places  trt* 
quented  by  spirits;  the  crimeii  of  which  they  were  accused  could  not 
he  proved  legally,  aod  further,  tliat  it  was  atrticious  to  bum  mania<sj, 
The  couDcil  of  Ancyra  declared  that  the  aboniiimtions  attributed  to 
the  Borcereni  could  not  be  committed  in  reality*  The  inverisimili- 
tude  of  the  events  described  by  the  alleged  demoniacs  ougbt  to  havic 
opened  the  eyes  of  all  rewflonable  peojile;  nor  could  he  comprehen 
how  they  could  admit  as  facts  things  which  were  iti  opposition 
the  laws  of  nature, 

Alciat  fullowed,  and  feared  not  to  attack  an  inquisitor,  wlio  Imd 
put  a  number  of  halhieiuates  to  death  in  Piedmont.  He  8upport€<l 
his  views  by  the  declaration  of  the  council  of  Angouri,  by  whom  the 
absurdity  of  the  sorcerer's  sahbat  was  declared.  He  brought  for- 
ward the  evidence  of  the  busbands  of  the  alleged  aorceresses,  who 
asserted  that  their  wives  had  not  left  their  beds,  nor  been  out  of 
their  presence,  and  attributed  the  assertions  of  the  demoniaca  to 
melancholia,  and  believe*l  they  could  be  cured,  if  their  state  of  peiiur)'^ 
permitted  the  requisite  attention*  Nor  did  he  allow  that  the  occur- 
rence  of  ecstasy  was  a  reason  for  depriving  its  victims  of  life,  as  it 
at  once  proved  that  the  alleged  crimes  could  not  really  liave  been 
committed. 

Lemnius  Levinius  explained  the  strange  sounds  sometimes  uttered 
by  the  possessed^  by  the  intensity  of  the  cerebral  excitement,  and  not 
a^  in  any  way  induced  by  demons.  It  was  occasionally  cured  with 
great  rapidity  by  therapeutic  measures.  Epilepsy,  which  had  also 
been  attributed  to  supernatural  influence,  had  not  any  such  origin, 
which  should  be  sought  in  the  encephalon  and  the  humours. 

Wier  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  mth  the  spirits;  he 
calcubted  their  numbers  as  several  millions,  and  admitted  that  they 
possessed  real  influence  in  the  productions  of  the  conditions  which 
have  been  hitherto  under  consideration.  He,  however,  did  good 
service  by  tracing  the  causes  which  lead  to  insanity.  He  has  shown 
that  the  maniacs  of  the  sixteenth  century  often  attempted  sujeidp ; 
that  they  frequently  swallowed  pieces  of  bone,  feathers,  and  iron , 
that  convulsions,  complicated  with  delirium,  frequently  occun«d 
among  them,  and  in  boys^  schools,  and  sometimes  were  epidemic: 
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the  delirium  of  demonolatria  assumed  the  moBt  diverse  fonus ; 

persons  were  discovered  who  simulated  demonopathy,  and  that 
ny  toxic  agents  were  known  which,  when  taken  into  tlie  stomach, 
«oald  cause  a  momentary  delirium.  He  meditoteil  dee])ly  on  the 
■ymptoms  of  demonomania,  lycanthropia,  and  religious  melancholy; 
1m  examined-  many  maniacs,  reflected  on  the  processes  against  sor- 
mtrj  already  instituted,  and  was  convinced  that  lycanthropes  (wehr- 
nolrea)  and  stiyges,  whom  the  theologians  were  so  anxious  to  burn, 
were  no  other  than  maniacs.  He  appeared  to  liave  believed,  how- 
ever, that  Satan  led  them  to  make  the  false  statements  which  they 
pranulgmtedy  but  without  any  culpability  on  their  part.  The  chil- 
dm  fhey  pretended  to  have  devoured  were  still  living;  the  dead 
ili^  ■weitcd  they  had  torn  from  the  tomb,  were  still  in  their  graves. 
Tlie  eoroeren  could  be  bound  down  with  chains  in  their  beds;  they 
iMifeiilieleBB  deckired  that  they  had  danced  at  the  Sabbat,  and  had 
eonneiion  with  incubL  Those  who,  they  stated,  had  been  present  at 
Hm  SaUbat,  were  seen  elsewhere  at  the  very  time  by  witnesses  of 
eiefibilify.  If  they  did  commit  crimes,  it  was  because  they  were 
no  IflBger  aUe  to  appreciate  the  bearing  of  their  nature,  nor  to  con- 
trol their  own  impidses.  He  was,  further,  of  opinion  that  the  homi- 
cidal monomania  of  the  Yaudois  could  be  credited  only  by  imbecile 
or  ignoTant  persons;  and  that  the  stryges,  whose  blood  was  so  freely 
ejhad  on  the  banks  of  the  Leman  and  Rhine,  in  Savoy,  and  else- 

e,  had  neither  murders  nor  other  crimes  to  reproach  themselves 
He  added,  further,  that  the  confessions  were  obtained  by 
throwing  old  persons,  whose  intellects  were  already  disordered,  into 
dailci  oold,  and  damp  dungeons,  where  grief,  despair,  and  fright, 
I  with  the  torture  and  the  effects  of  the  soporifics  given 
hj  hmtal  judges,  completed  the  work,  and  ruined  the  intel- 
leetoal  and  moral  powers. 

Knmerous  cases  were  reported  to  have  occurred  in  this  century  of 
fteiifnl  niddes  and  homicides,  in  the  majority  of  which  the  ^^nriters 
'wbo  hare  published  the  details  appear  to  recognise  indications  of  in- 
mauty;  nor  was  it  long  afterwards  before  the  fact  was  recognised 
that  innnitj  frequently  becomes  homicidal.  Thus  was  a  step  made 
in  the  light  path.  About  the  middle  of  the  same  centur}-,  a  villager 
near  "Bum,  says  ^eel,  thought  himself  changed  to  a  wolf,  and 
UUed  flereral  penons.  When  taken,  he  still  asserted  that  he  was  a 
woli^  and  differed  from  them  only  in  this,  that  in  ordinary  wolves 
'  eoat  WIS  outside,  while  in  his  it  was  between  the  skin  and 
Some  penoniy  desirous  of  ascertaining  this,  made  incisions  in 
^  knand  then  recognising  the  innocence  of  the  maniac, 
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demon-worshipy  homicide,  infanticide,  and  zoanthropia  constitute 
the  principal  features.  In  1521  two  men  were  burnt  at  Poligny 
far  demonomania^  lycanthropia,  and  homicide.  They  confessed  five 
n^urders,  committed  while  disguised  as  wolves,  and  acknowledged  to 
hmTe  had  connexion  with  she-wolves.  Their  victims,  according  to  their 
aooount,  were  chiefly  of  the  female  sex,  and  were  generally  devoured 
by  them  after  they  had  been  murdered.  These  statements  M.  Cal- 
nokeil  jusUy  regards  as  hallucinations,  and  he  cites  a  case,  narrated  by 
Chiillaume  D*Auvergne,  of  another  lycanthrope,  who  boasted  of  hia 
deeds  as  a  wehr-wolf,  but  who,  when  followed,  was  found  to  retire  to 
*  aolitary  cave,  and  pass  his  time  in  ecstasy,  after  which  he  again 
recounted  his  feats  of  lycanthropy.  and  boasted  of  the  terror  he  had 
caused  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  women  were  sentenced  in  Navarre  to  im- 
prisonment and  flogging  on  their  confession  of  demonolatria,  and  a 
namber  more  were  burnt  at  the  stake  in  Saragossa  by  order  of  the 
inquisition. 

In  1574  Gilles  Gkmier,  known  as  the  hermit  of  St.  Bonnot,  was 
Immt  for  lycanthropy  and  numerous  homicides.  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  of  his  having  murdered  and  eaten  several  children,  and  even 
attacked  horsemen  on  the  public  highway,  as  he  was,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  disturbed  and  put  to  flight  at  the  moment  of  destroying 
his  victims.  His  insanity  is  equally  evident.  In  the  same  year  eighty 
demonomaniacs  were  burnt  alive  in  Savoy,  and  three  years  after- 
wards nearly  four  hundred  in  Languedoc.  In  1578,  Jeanne  Hervil- 
liers,  whose  mother  was  burnt  for  sorcery,  was  also  condemned  to 
the  stake  for  similar  offences.  Homicide  and  carnal  intercourse  with 
the  demon  she  freely  confessed.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  hallu  • 
cinations  of  the  maniac  led  her  as  a  criminal  to  the  stake.  Pigray, 
surgeon  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  was  with  others  appointed  in  1589  to 
examine  fourteen  demonomaniacs,  who  had  been  condemned  to 
death,  and  after  having  ascertained  the  phases  of  their  malady, 
reported  that  **  a  dose  of  hellebore  would  be  more  serviceable  than 
punishment.**  The  court  dismissed  the  accused  accordingly.  Seven 
years  prior  to  this  decision,  a  number  of  demoniacs  were  burnt  to 
death  by  the  inquisition  at  Avignon  on  a  charge  of  demonolatria, 
which  was  generally  confessed  by  the  unfortunate  victims,  in  whom 
hallucinations  had  apparently  been  produced  by  extreme  famine, 
so  severe,  indeed,  that  they  had  been  o1>liged  to  live  on  the  egesta  of 
horses  and  asses,  and  on  wild  plants  which  they  were  enabled  to 
gather — a  cause  capable  in  all  ages  to  produce  insanity.  In  Lorraine, 
NO.  vi»  B  . 
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nine  hundred  victimB  were  burnt  in  fifteen  years,  and  many  others 
were  driven  to  conunit  suicide. 

Voltaire  states  that,  between  1598  and  1600,  more  than  ax 
hundred  lycanthropes  or  demoniacs  were  put  to  death  in  the  district 
of  the  Jura  by  Boguet.  This  he  avers  on  the  dictnm  of  the  judge 
himself.  The  statements  made  by  the  accused  were  of  a  most  ex« 
traordinary  character  in  every  respect,  and  such  as  no  person  in  pos- 
session of  common  sense  could  consider  as  other  than  the  ravings 
of  insanity.  While  these  events  were  pasring  on  the  Jura,  a  man 
was  arrested  at  Angers  on  a  charge  of  lycanthropy  and  homicide,  he 
having  been  found  near  the  mangled  body  of  a  boy,  with  the  inside 
of  his  hands  bloody.  Two  wolves  made  their  escape  just  as  the 
rescuers  arrived.  In  his  confession,  he  acknowledged  that  be  had 
killed  the  boy,  and  eaten  part  of  him,  and  the  two  wolves  who  got 
away  were  his  brother  and  cousin.  The  judgment,  of  course,  was  a 
sentence  of  death;  but  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  which  wisely  decided  that  the  case  evinced  more  insanity 
than  sorcery,  and  ordered  his  confinement  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  In 
the  same  year,  1598,  the  priest  of  Payas  was  burnt  in  the  Limousin 
on  a  charge  of  demon-worship,  which  he  strenuously  denied,  until 
obliged  to  confess  by  the  application  of  torture. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  hystero-demonopathy  became  en- 
demic in  several  places,  more  especially  in  convents  and  schools.  It 
broke  out  about  1550,  and  lasted  till  1565.  The  disease  is  described 
in  old  books  as  the  '^  possession  de8  namuUns,^  and  the  account 
given  of  it  shows  that  almost  all  the  encephalic  functions  were  more 
or  less  simultaneously  affected  in  the  persons  who  we^  supposed  to 
be  possessed.  It  first  showed  itself  in  the  convent  of  Uvertet,  in 
Hoom,  immediately  after  Lent,  consequently  just  after  the  nuns 
had  endured  considerable  privations  for  mote  than  forty  days.  It 
laste<l  among  the  nuns  above  three  years,  and  then  began  to  diminish 
in  intensity.  Unfortunately,  during  this  time,  several  persons  were 
arrested  charged  with  causing  the  disease,  and  one  poor  woman  was 
tortured  to  death.  The  disease  then  broke  out  among  the  nuns  of  St 
Brigitte,  the  first  person  attacked  being  a  young  woman  who  had 
taken  the  vows  from  a  disappointment  in  love ;  from  her  it  spread 
by  contagion,  or,  rather,  by  imitation,  among  the  others.  It  con- 
tinued about  ten  years.  The  nuns  in  the  convent  of  Neomage  were 
affected  with  hallucinations  of  the  organs  of  hearing,  and  fancied 
they  heard  musical  instruments  at  night-time  in  the  dormitories. 
These  imaginary  sounds  were  attributed  to  the  demon  endeavouring 
to  seduce  the  sisters.     The  nuns  of  Kintorp,  near  Strasburgh,  were 
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affected  in  1552.  At  first,  a  few  only  were  attacked ;  the  disease 
afterwards  invaded  others  by  contagion.  The  attack  was  violently 
convulsive,  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  participating.  As  soon  as 
it  waa  known  that  one  of  the  nuns  was  thus  affected,  all  those  who 
slept  in  the  same  dormitory  were  also  seized.  The  return  of  the  fits 
was  always  preceded  by  foetid  breath.  They  all  complained  of  a 
homing  sensation  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  as  if  boiling  water  had 
he&D  poured  on  them.  The  unfortunate  cook  of  the  establishment, 
although  subject  to  the  same  disease  as  the  nuns,  was  denounced  as 
being  in  communication  with  the  fiend,  and  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief;  her  attacks  were  said  to  be  simulated.  Herself  and  another 
ware  burnt  to  death,  but  this  tragical  event  did  not  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  demonopathy,  wliich  spread  among  the  neighbouring 
Tillages,  many  other  persons  being  put  to  death  as  sorcerers  on  that 
aeoount.  In  1554,  the  same  disease  showed  itself  among  the  con- 
Terted  Jewesses,  at  Rome.  Those  attacked  were  above  eighty  in 
iramber,  and  had  just  been  baptized.  The  Jews  were  accused  of  having 
bewitched  them,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  fearfully  ex- 
piated the  charge,  but  that  a  Jesuit  boldly  and  honestly  defended 
them  before  the  pope,  and  showed  that  men  do  not  possess  the  power 
of  sending  demons  into  the  bodies  of  their  fellow-creatures.  It 
would  have  been  well  if  other  theologians  had  possessed  the  good 
sense  of  this  Jesuit.  Ten  years  afterwards  the  nuns  of  Nazareth, 
at  Cologne,  were  similarly  affected,  and  in  addition,  laboured  under 
nymphomania,  —  in  this  instance,  at  least,  clearly  showing  the 
origin  of  the  disease  in  a  disordered  condition  of  the  uterine  organs. 
A  convulsive  disease  broke  out  in  the  orphan  establishment  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1566,  thirty  children,  according  to  Wier,  seventy, 
acoording  to  Neal,  being  affected.  The  greater  number  of  these  were 
boys. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Torralba,  and  that  of  the  old  abbess  of  Cordova, 
which  occurred  in  this  century,  are  of  decided  interest;  but  we  fear  the 
extent  of  this  article  will  prevent  our  giving  them  the  extended  notice 
which  they  deserve.  Dr.  Torralba  was  a  very  learned  physician,  who 
had  travelled  over  great  part  of  Europe  to  increase  his  store  of  know- 
ledge. After  a  time  his  character  changed ;  he  became  sullen,  and 
although  hitherto  firm  in  his  religious  and  philosophical  belief,  he  be- 
came tormented  with  painful  doubts,  and  gave  himself  up  to  chiro- 
mancy. The  insanity  with  which  Torralba  was  afflicted  gradually 
increased,  and  he  began  to  fancy  that  he  was  attended  by  agencies, 
who  carried  him  about  from  place  to  place  with  great  rapidity,  and 
enabled  him  to  prophecy.      His  genius  was  exceedingly  learned, 
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and  could  converse  with  him  in  all*  langaagea.  He  was,  however, 
unable  to  exhibit  him  to  others,  who  earnestly  desired  to  see  him. 
In  1528,  Torralba  was  arrested  by  the  inquisition,  and  tortured,  with 
the  view  of  discovering  whether  his  familiar  were  a  good  or  an  evil 
spirit.  The  latter  he  denied;  and  asserted  that  he  had  not  made  any 
compact  with  him.  After  three  years*  uncertainty,  and  physical  and 
moral  sufferings,  Torralba  was  condemned  to  abjure  his  errors  as  a 
heretic,  to  renounce  the  demon,  to  wear  the  acm  beniio  publicly,  and 
to  be  imprisoned  for  a  certain  time.  His  life  was  only  spared  at  the 
instance  of  the  court,  and  of  some  friendly  grandees.  The  abbess  of 
Cordova  had  enjoyed  all  her  lifetime,  till  old  age,  the  reputation  of 
holiness,  and  of  working  miracles.  Labouring,  then,  under  a  disease 
which  it  was  considered  would  prove  fatal,  and  in  terror  for  her 
future  welfare,  she  confessed  her  intercourse  with  demons,  which  at 
first  represented  themselves  to  her  as  angels,  and  even  as  the  Christ, 
and  by  their  aid  she  said  she  had  effected  all  her  miracles.  She  was  con- 
demned to  do  penance  publicly,  and  to  be  shut  up  in  a  convent  for  the 
remainder  of  her  existence.  Both  cases  were  instances  of  monomania. 


Art.  III. — An  Essay  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Restraint  in  the 
Management  of  the  Insane,  including  some  Remarks  on  tiie 
Origin  arul  Naiure  of  their  Disease ;  wlUi  copious  Notes.  By 
Hamilton  Labatt,  A.B.,  T.C.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  Ireland,  kc,   Hodges  and  Smith.  Dublin,  pp.  7G. 

Amonost  physicians  and  philanthropists,  no  subject  connected  with 
insanity  has  deservedly  occupied  so  much  attention  as  the  important 
inquiry  respecting  the  use  and  abuse  of  mechanical  restraint  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane. 

We  are  delighted  that  this  most  interesting  question  has  been  so 
fully — nay,  enthusiastically,  discussed;  and  although  some  may  perhaps 
think  that  exaggeration,  according  to  their  view  of  the  controversy, 
has  occasionally  characterized  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  ad- 
vocates for  the  total  abolition  of  all  kinds  of  mechanical  restraint^  in 
every  form  of  insanity,  still,  the  injurious  consequences  resulting 
from  its  indiscriminate  employment  are  so  very  evident,  obvious, 
and  palpable,  even  to  a  casual  observer,  that  we  think  there  cannot 
be  any  doubt  entertained  respecting  the  fundamental  principle — ih<d 
tlie  system  of  non-restraint  onglU  to  be  the  established  rule  in  all 
asylums  for  lunatics :  whilst  the  exceptions  to  such  an  axiom  should 
be  indeed  of  very y  very  rare  occurrence. 
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Before  entering  specially  on  an  examination  of  the  publication  now 
before  us,  it  may  l)e  interesting  to  cast  a  retrospective  glance  upon 
the  defective  condition  and  management  of  some  of  the  asyhims  in 
£ngland  and  elsewhere,  during  the  olden,  if  not  more  recent,  times ; 
in  order  to  contrast  their  present  improved  state  with  the  horrifying 
accounts  contained  in  authentic  documents,  which  describe  occur- 
rences unfortunately  then  too  common ;  and  that  no  longer  back  than 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  It  will  be  also  instructive 
to  advert  briefly  to  the  barbarous  treatment  the  insane  are  still 
subjected  to  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  doctrines  of 
non-restraint,  and  the  modern  more  humane  method  of  treating  the 
insane,  have  unfortunately  not  yet  been  adopted.  Even  in  France, 
so  much  psychologically  in  advance  of  other  countries,  we  are  told  by 
writers  of  the  day,  that  it  was  formerly  not  uncommon  for  French 
ph3r8icians  to  travel  to  England  in  order  to  gain  infonnation  on  this 
important  subject,  so  as  to  improve  the  system  formerly  pursued  in 
their  own  badly-regulated  establishments.  Such  were  the  motives  that 
induced  the  benevolent  Tenon,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
to  visit  London,  expressly  to  see  the  provincial  and  two  metropolitan 
hospitals  for  the  insane.  This  excellent  physician  was  one  of  the 
first  individuals  who,  in  France,  proposed  to  remove  all  the  lunatic 
patients,  then  confined  in  the  ill-ventilated  and  unhealthy  wards  of 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  of  Paris,  to  an  asylum  specially  appropriated  for  their 
reception ;  which  soon  led  to  the  foundation  of  those  noble  institutions 
for  the  insane,  where  Pinel,  Esquirol,  and  other  physicians  well 
known  to  fame,  have  laboured  in  the  cause  of  science  and  humanity. 

In  Italy,  Germany,  and  in  Holland,  the  march  of  improvement 
has  likewise  proceeded,  as  every  person  can  testify,  who  has  visited, 
within  tllese  few  years  past,  the  asylum  at  Aversa,  near  Naples ;  Son- 
nenstein,  in  Saxony;  Siegburg,  in  Khenish  Prussia;  and  the  madhouse 
of  Utrecht :  even  at  Vienna,  in  which  capital,  many  years  ago,  we 
witnessed  in  the  old  and  circular  asylum,  sad  scenes  and  modes  of 
treating  the  insane  inmates  which  are  now  no  longer  pursued.  In  some 
of  the  Italian  asylums,  especially  at  Genoa,  we  also  saw  many  of  the 
patients  chained  by  the  hands  and  feet.  Fortunately,  matters  are  now 
much  improved,  as  well  in  Italy  as  Germany ;  and  at  Vienna,  a  new 
hospital  for  lunatics  is  being  constructed  upon  improved  principles, 
in  order  to  correct  the  defects  of  the  ancient  and  badly-arranged 
building ;  as  also  to  carry  out  the  more  humane  method  of  treating 
the  insane,  at  present  adopted  by  the  psychological  physicians  of 
England  and  France.  Again,  throughout  North  America,  much  has 
likewise  been  accomplished  in  the  same  benevolent  cause,  as  shown 
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by  the  many  recent  valuable  reports  emanating  from  Tarious  asylums 
of  that  country.  But  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  even  in  places 
where  Christians  rule  supreme,  the  condition  of  the  poor  maniac  is 
still  sometimes  most  deplorable,  and  often  very  little  removed  from 
barbarism;  thus  proving,  that  the  modem  doctrines  of  non-restraint, 
and  improved  moral  treatment  of  mental  maladies,  have  not  yet 
penetrated  into  these  benighted  regions,  still  less  into  countries  like 
Spain,  Egypt  and  Turkey. 

That  such  condenmatory  asseverations  are  not  made  without  proof 
of  their  existence,  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  one  or  two  references 
to  recent  observers,  who,  from  personal  knowledge,  obtained  during 
their  travels,  describe  the  treatment  to  which  afflicted  lunatics  are 
actually  subjected  in  these  countries,  and  the  management  of  the 
asylums  wherein  they  are  confined.  For  example,  Mr.  Ford,  in  his  recent 
learned  and  remarkable  publication,*  states,  that  the  lunatic  asylum 
at  Toledo  is  no  honour  to  Spain.  There  is  no  attempt  at  clasmfica- 
tion.  The  inmates  are  usually  crowded  together  in  one  confusion  of 
dirt  and  misery,  where  they  howl  at  each  other,  chained  like  wild 
beasts,  and  treated  even  worse  than  criminals ;  for  the  passions  of 
the  most  furious  are  augmented  by  the  savage  lash.  There  is  not 
even  a  curtain  to  conceal  the  sad  necessities  of  these  human  beings, 
now  reduced  to  animals;  everything  is  public,  even  unto  death, 
whose  last  groan  is  mingled  with  the  frantic  laugh  of  the  surviving 
spectators.  In  some  rare  cases,  the  maniac  is  confined  in  solitary 
cells.  Of  these,  many,  when  first  sent,  were  not  inad,  but  put  out 
of  the  way  by  friends  and  relatives.  This  establishment  is  a  shame 
to  Toledo;  and  in  1843,  the  keepers  always  conducted  any  visitor  to 
the  cage,  or  den,  in  which  the  wife  of  a  celebrated  Captain-General 
of  Catalonia  was  shown,  as  a  special  object  of  cruel  curibsity,  and 
made  a  public  shoxo^  although  permitted  to  wallow  in  naked  filth. 
Again,  in  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Granada — the  oldest  establishment, 
we  believe,  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  having  been  founded  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella — ^matters  are  by  no  means  in  a  better  condition,  its  filth 
and  mismanagement,  according  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ford,  being 
samdalous. 

In  the  New  World,  or  South  America,  the  asylums  are  quite  as 
bad  as  in  Spain;  and  we  are  informed  by  Von  Tsdiudi,  when 
describing  his  recent  visit  to  Lima,  that  the  lunatic  hospital  of  St. 
Andr6  in  that  capital  is  opened  on  every  30th  November,  on  St. 
Andrew's  day,  for  the  admbsion  of  the  public  into  the  wards  occupied 
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by  the  iiiBaiie  patients.  On  that  occasion,  one  of  the  favourite 
■mnsements  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lima,  fashionable  us  otherwise,  is 
to  go  to  St  Andr6*B  Hospital,  to  see  the  lunatics.  It  is  melancholy 
to  ofaaerve^  aocording  to  Von  Tschudi's  narrative,  these  unfortunate 
beings  thus  made  the  object  of  public  exhibition,  and  irritated  by  the 
idle  throng  who  go  to  stare  at  them.  The  collection  of  alms  from 
the  numerous  yisitors,  who  come  to  see  this  revolting  show,  was 
the  motive  for  keeping  up  so  exceedingly  reprehensible  a 
This  reminds  us  of  a  similar  and  equally  injurious  practice, 
lAkh  prevaOed  almost  daily  in  a  London  madhouse  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century ;  when,  according  to  an  account  of  Bethlem 
Hospital,  published  in  1783,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bowen,  the  chap- 
lain to  the  institotiou,  a  revenue  of  at  least  400/.  per  annum  was 
i  firam  the  unlimited  admission  of  visitants  to  the  hospital, 
i  YOj  often  an  idle  and  wanton  curiosity  drew  to  that  region 
flf  diafaEess;  and  as  each  person  paid  about  one  penny,  according 
to  the  finding  of  the  committee  of  the  12th  March,  1742,  about 
ninelj  tbousand  visitors  were  sometimes  admitted  in  one  year.  The 
crowd  was  <rften  so  great,  that  to  prevent  disturbances,  the  porter 
WIS  ananally  made  a  constable,  and  attended  with  the  other  servants 
to  keep  order.  However,  this  abuse  became  so  general,  and  the 
injiarj  iwfli^^  upon  the  patients  was  so  apparent,  that  in  1770  all 
» permission  to  visit  the  hospital  was  very  pro|)erIy 
The  ssme  improper  licence  of  visiting  the  inmates  was 
'  permitted  at  many  continental  asylums  for  the  insane ; 
i  tbe  lunatics  were  confined  in  cages,  through  the  bars  of  wliich 
food  and  straw  were  thrust  in,  as  if  to  wild  beasts.  In  this  con- 
,  these  nnfixrtnnate  human  beings  were  pubUcly  cxliibited  to 
,  who  pud  a  certain  sum  to  see  them,  as  at  a  menagerie. 
"HMBffBj  such  barbarous  proceedings  are  not  now  to  be  witnessed, 
wo  beUeve^  in  any  part  of  civilized  Europe,  and  even  in  those  dark 
regions  where  such  injurious  customs  still  prevail,  they 
inentaUy  give  way  before  the  sure  but  certain  advance  of 
\  and  didliaation. 
Amongst  Mahomedans  and  Turks  the  treatment  adopted  towards 
,  and  the  cruelties  they  are  often  subjected  to,  is  even  much 
in  those  Christian  countries  to  which  allusion  has  just 
For  instance,  at  Grand  Cairo,  when  Yon  Orlich  visited, 
only  tbe  other  day,  the  lunatic  hospital  of  the  Eg^-ptian  capital,  he 
,  as  lehted  in  his  ''Travek  to  India,"  that  a  narrow  yard,  sur- 
bj  lofty  buildings,  the  lower  rooms  of  which  contained 
I  or  eages^  like  iJiose  for  wild  beasts,  cont^iineil  at  the  time 
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of  his  visit  between  twenty  and  thirty  inmates,  most  of  whom  were 
in  chains,  almost  naked,  and  covered  with  filth.  The  keeper  told 
Yon  Orlich  that  the  method  of  cure  usually  adopted  towards  these 
poor  creatures  was  scanty  food,  a  shower-bath  three  times  a  dayy 
and  corporal  punisliment !  No  description  could  be  more  graphic, 
however  harrowing  it  proves  to  the  feelings  of  a  humane  spectator 
when  visiting  such  a  receptacle,  whilst  it  truly  indicates  the  deplor- 
able condition  to  wliich  tiiese  poor  victims  of  insanity  have  been 
reduced  in  this  country,  although  bordering  on  Syria,  where  Turks 
also  rule,  and  in  which  lunatics  appear  even  favoured  beings,  being 
there  known  by  the  name  of  Santons. 

Again,  at  Constantinople,  according  to  Dr.  John  Davy,  who  re- 
sided some  time  in  that  metropolis,  the  management  of  lunatic  asy- 
lums, and  the  treatment  of  the  inmates,  seem  equally  as  deplorable 
as  in  £g3q)t  In  the  madhouse  of  the  Turkish  capital,  the  lunatics 
are  kept  in  cold  cells  in  the  winter,  although  snow  is  on  the  ground, 
with  unglazed  windows.  The  poor  men  are  chained  by  the  neck  to 
the  wall,  with  a  heavy  iron  chain  six  feet  in  length,  being  the  space 
to  which  their  exercise  is  limited.  No  medical  aid  is  afforded  thenL 
The  inmates  are  open  to  the  public  gaze,  and  subjected  to  irritation 
of  an  aggravated  kind,  from  mischievous  boys  and  lads,  who  torment, 
and  even  strike  the  violent  and  furious.  The  asylum  is  near  a 
menagerie,  and  the  visitor  must  pass  through  the  yard  containing 
cages,  in  which  a  few  wild  beasts  are  exhibited,  in  order  to  enter 
that  containing  the  cells  of  the  lunatics ;  and  payment  for  both  ex- 
hibitions is  the  same.  Miss  Pardoe,  in  her  recent  "  Tour  to  Constan- 
tiuojile,"  fully  confinns  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Davy ;  indeed,  other 
authors  have  published  similar  statements;  whilst  it  has  been  re- 
marked, that  the  most  painful  object,  connected  with  the  scenes 
witnessed  in  this  den  of  iniquity,  was  the  heavy  chain  and  collar  of 
iron  worn  by  each  of  the  lunatics  confined. 

The  disclosures  revealed  by  the  parliamentary  investigations  at 
the  early  part  of  the  current  century,  show  that,  in  this  country,  the 
management  of  asylums  was  very  defective,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
lunatics  immured  therein  most  objectionable;  whilst  transactions 
then  took  place,  in  some  English  insane  establishments,  almost  as 
bad  as  the  atrocities  just  described  to  be  still  common  in  Spain  and 
Turkey.  In  France,  Pinel  fortunately  commenced  his  philanthropic 
ci-usade  a^inst  the  anticiuated  system  pursued  towards  insane 
patients,  before  the  period  now  alluded  to ;  and  although  Samuel 
Tukc  ha<l  also  laboured  much  in  aid  of  the  same  benevolent  object, 
even  so  early  as  1792,  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  broad  prin- 
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ciple  of  doing  away  with  all  mechanical  restraint  whatever  in  the 
management  of  lunatics  has  heen  laid  down  and  acted  upon  hy 
those  English  physicians  who,  along  with  other  philanthropists,  now 
take  the  lead  in  this  humane  movement. 

Among  the  various  publications  which  have  recently  appeared  bear- 
ing upon  so  interesting  a  subject  as  the  treatment  of  lunatics  without 
restraint,  we  have  selected  the  one  whose  title  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  The  volume,  although  of  small  dimensions,  we  have  chosen, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  an  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  non- 
restraint,  and  one  which  desci*ves  perusal.  If  allowed  to  i)erpetrate  a 
pmi,  without  giving  offence,  where  none  is  really  intended,  our  feeling 
being  quite  otherwise,  the  book  now  under  review  may  well  be  desig- 
nated '^LaBatt-u  amongst  the  coercionists.'*  S|)caking  metaphorically, 
in  the  language  of  sportsmen,  the  game  is  plentiful,  and  the  result 
satisfactory;  whilst  looking  on  as  by-standers  or  critics,  we  do  say 
the  feats  i)erfomied  in  the  good  cause  are  creditable,  and  merit 
approbation.  Preliminary  to  entering  upon  an  examination  of  some  of 
the  important  points  discussed  in  the  volume  before  us,  we  would 
take  the  liberty  of  remarking,  that  to  our  comprehension  at  least, 
some  obscurity  envelopes  the  circumstance  alluded  to  in  the  author  s 
preface,  the  whole  merits  of  which  we  do  not  so  fully  understand  as 
to  venture  upon  giving  any  judicial  opinion.  We  therefore  afford  the 
writer  an  opportunity  of  stating  the  case  and  arguments  in  his  own 
words: — 

**  The  cause,  then,  for  the  ])ublication  of  this  Essay,  is  at  once 
declared.  Under  other  circumstances,  it  might  probably  have  rested 
in  that  oblivion,  to  which  the  selected  manuscript  has  been  hitherto 
unfortunately  consigned.  And  much,  indeed,  is  it  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  object  originally  contemplated  by  the  learned  founder  of 
the  Prize  should  be  fnistrated  by  the  non-appearance  of  that  Essay — 
a  production  which,  if  published,  would  have  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  canvassing  arguments  designed  tiO  uphold  physical  restraint  as  a 
remedial  agent  in  insane  cases.  And,  on  this  account,  the  author 
entertains  peculiar  reasons  for  anxiety,  inasmuch  as  opinions  directly 
at  variance  with  the  views  put  forward  in  that  manuscript  are 
advocated  in  the  following  pages." 

The  allusion  made  in  the  above  quotation  would  seem  to  imply 
that  some  irregularity  had  been  committed  in  the  adjudication  of  a 
prize  requiring  an  explanation.  This  appears  the  more  necessary,  if 
it  be  wished  tliat  persons  at  a  distance  should  understand  all  the 
pros  and  c(m8  of  the  cause  which  is  thus  submitted  to  their  judg- 
ment by  way  of  appeal.  If  otherwise  intended,  it  would  be  much 
better,  in  our  humble  opinion,  to  let  the  matter  now  rest  in 
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oblivion,  C8]>ccially  seeing  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  occnmQce 
took  place ;  the  more  so,  as  the  Irish  College  of  Surgeons,  accoi^ 
to  the  author,  ''well  may  congratulate  itself  on  the  siguificint ud 
>igorous  mauifestatiou  of  spirit  and  determination  which,  to  tbc 
honour  and  credit  of  our  body  be  it  stated^  has  been  evinced  to  &- 
countenance  such  means  of  superseding  fair  and  unimpeachable  con- 
petition."     This  ''  fiat"  of  so  high  a  court  seems  conclusive. 

Notwithstanding  the  reader  may  fairly  entertain  a  feeling  of  ii- 
credulity  and  amazement,  when  perusing  the  details,  recorded  qq 
indubitable  authority,  of  the  mode  in  which  many  unfortunate  victim 
of  mental  alienation  were  formerly  treated  in  some  asylums,  then 
enunot  exist  any  doubt  whatever,  as  the  author  states  at  the  com- 
mon conicut  of  his  Essay,  that  ''to  the  system  of  cruel  and  im- 
mitigated  restraint,  reconled  as  part  of  the  treatment  formerij- 
adopted  in  lunatic  asylums,  we  may  attribute  that  reaction  in  public 
o])ini(>n  which  has  hap])ily  terminated  in  the  very  rapid  and  almost 
universal  revolution  in  the  management  of  the  insane." 

TTiiquestionnbly,  the  many  instances  reported  in  books  of  tke 
aiHictcd  maniac's  sufferings,  his  madness  exasperated,  and  his  diMif 
confirmed  by  the  lash  or  chain,  are  by  far  too  well  authentiotfcd 
now  to  require  any  further  proof  or  illustration  ;  wliilst  learned  pro- 
fcssoi-s,  able  physicians,  and  even  individuals,  otherwise  hainaDe. 
fonncrly  sanctioned — nny,  did  not  hesitate  to  inculcate  upon  tbeir 
]iupils — measures  which  would  be  now  considered,  and  verj*  justly, « 
hai'sh  and  cruel  treatment.  Thus  Dr.  Cullen  recouuneuded  tbf 
medical  practitioner  to  endeavour  to  produce  a  constant  impression 
of  fear  upon  the  insane  patient,  and  to  inspire  awe  and  dread  in  bis 
weakened  mind,  in  order  to  cure  the  existing  mental  disease.  In 
fact,  as  was  well  said  by  De  la  Rive,  of  Geneva,  when  speaking  of 
the  great  evils  formerly  existing,  and  the  improper  practices  dxcn 
prevalent  in  some  English  asylums  for  the  insane,  *^  one  would  think 
madmen  were  employed  to  torture  madmen.'* 

No  impartial  person  can  well  deny  but  much  reprehensible  treit- 
ment,  at  one  time,  took  place  in  many  receptacles  for  the  insane; 
nevertheless,  the  great  majority  of  institutions  for  the  reception  and 
cure  of  lunatics,  more  ])articular]y  in  the  metropolitan  districts,  an 
now  of  a  very  diflcrent  character  to  the  description  handed  down  to 
us  in  reports  of  similar  places,  during  former  days  of  darkness,  when 
chains,  belts,  and  straw  were  but  too  frequent  appliances  to  control 
excited  patients,  and  to  relieve  lazy  attendants.  A  complete  revolu- 
tion has  fortunately  taken  place,  thanks  to  an  enlightened  public 
opinion,  backed  by  philanthropy  and  medical  science.     Such  being 
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the  fact,  and  as  no  good  would  supervene  now  to  reproduce  to 
our  readers  the  details  of  cruelties,  abuses,  and  frauds  which  were 
many  years  ago  perpetrated  in  madhouses,  according  to  the  authority 
of  Mr.  J.  S.  Rogers,  a  surgeon  in  London,  and  to  whose  statements 
the  author  makes  frequent  reference,  we  think  it  will  be  much  better 
to  pass  them  over  in  silence,  believing  confidently  that  proceedings 
of  a  similar  kind  can  very  seldom  or  never  again  occur.  The  facts 
recorded  by  Mr.  Rogers  then  belong  to  history,  and  attracted,  cer- 
tainly, much  attention  at  the  time  they  were  brought  forward ;  but 
as  it  could  serve  no  beneficial  purpose  at  present  to  recal  the  par- 
ticulfiurs  to  recollection,  they  well  may  be  consigned  to  forgetfulness. 
The  first  impetus  in  this  country  towards  an  improved  system  of 
treating  lunatics  was  undoubtedly  given  by  Mr.  Tuke,  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1793,  as  already  stated,  when  a  piece  of  ground,  near 
York,  was  purchased  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  body  he 
was  a  distinguished  ornament.  In  the  above-named  locality,  the 
now  justly-celebrated  Retreat  was  erected  as  an  asylum  for  the  insane. 
During  the  same  year,  but  subsequent  to  the  proceedings  just  men- 
tioned, Pinel  commenced  his  useful  and  never-to-be-forgotten  labours 
in  aid  of  the  unfortimate  maniacs  confined  at  BicStre.  Having  first 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  revolutionary  government,  then  domi- 
nant in  France,  Pinel  immediately  began  those  important  reformatory 
measures  in  the  treatment  of  lunatics  which  have  since  immortalized 
his  name.  As  we  cannot  better  illustrate  this,  the  culminating 
point  in  PineFs  brilliant  career,  or  place  the  matter  more  clearly  or 
instructively  before  our  professional  brethren,  we  transcribe  the 
statement  made  by  the  author  in  the  subjoined  paragraph : — 

*' There  were  about  fifty  whom  he  considered  might,  without 
danger  to  the  others,  be  unchained;  and  he  began  by  releasing 
twelve,  with  the  sole  precaution  of  having  previously  prepared  the 
same  number  of  strong  waistcoats,  with  long  sleeves,  which  could  be 
tied  behind  the  back  if  necessary.  The  first  man  on  whom  the  ex- 
periment was  to  be  tried  was  an  English  captain,  whose  hbtory  no 
one  knew,  as  he  had  been  in  chains  forty  years.  He  was  thought  to 
be  one  of  the  most  furious  among  them.  His  keepers  approached 
him  with  caution,  as  he  had,  in  a  fit  of  fury,  killed  one  of  them  on  the 
spot  with  a  blow  of  his  manacles.  He  was  diained  more  rigorously 
than  any  of  the  others.  Pinel  entered  his  cell  unattended,  and  calmly 
said  to  him,  '  Captain,  I  will  order  your  chains  to  be  taken  off,  and 
give  you  liberty  to  walk  in  the  court,  if  you  will  promise  me  to  be- 
have well  and  injure  no  one.'  *  Yes,  I  promise  you,'  said  the  maniac; 
*  but  you  are  laugliing  at  me ;  you  are  all  too  much  afraid  of  me.' 
'  I  have  six  men,'  answered  Pinel,  *  ready  to  enforce  my  commands, 
if  necessary.     Believe  me,  then,  on  my  word,  I  will  give  you  your 
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liberty  if  you  will  put  on  tliis  waistcoat'  He  submitted  to  tliis  wil- 
lingly, without  a  word.  His  chains  were  removed,  and  the  keepers 
retired,  leaving  the  door  of  the  cell  open.  He  raised  himself  many 
times  from  his  seat,  but  fell  again  on  it,  for  he  had  been  in  a  sitting 
])osture  so  long,  that  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs.  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  balance,  and  with  totter- 
ing steps  came  to  the  door  of  his  dark  cell.  His  first  look  was  at 
the  sky,  and  he  cried  out,  enthusiastically, '  How  beautiful !'  During 
the  rest  of  the  day  he  was  constantly  in  motion,  walking  up  and 
down  the  staircases,  and  uttering  short  exclamations  of  delight.  In 
the  evening  he  returned,  of  his  own  accord,  to  his  cell,  where  a  better 
bed  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and 
he  slept  tranquilly.  During  the  two  succeeding  years  which  he 
spent  in  the  Bioetre,  he  had  no  return  of  his  previous  paroxysms, 
but  even  rendered  himself  useful  by  exercising  a  kind  of  authority 
over  the  insane  patients,  whom  he  ruled  in  his  own  fashion." 

Although  frequently  quoted,  indeed,  scarcely  a  book  on  insanity 
is  now  published  without  some  reference  being  made  to  this  interest- 
ing proceeding  on  the  part  of  Pinel,  we  nevertheless  consider  the 
facts  cannot  be  too  frecpiently  repeated,  or  their  importance  too  much 
exaggerated.  For  ourselves,  we  always  feel  gratified  in  the  highest 
degi'ee,  when  reading  this  most  instructive  illustration  of  the  bene- 
ficial consequences  of  the  humane  treatment  of  lunatics,  then  so 
different  from  all  previous  methods.  Tliis  interesting  account  of 
Piuel's  proceedings  at  Bicctre  possesses  besides,  to  our  mind, 
especial  value,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  represents  the  benevo- 
lent Frenchman  kindly  treating  an  unfortunate  Englishman,  with  a 
degree  of  confidence  to  which  he  had,  hitherto,  been  long  a  stranger; 
owing,  doubtless,  to  the  erroneous  notions  till  then  prevalent 
respecting  the  j)roper  treatment  of  lunatics.  It  also  gives,  at  the 
same  time,  an  instructive  and  moral  lesson  to  all  mankind.  In  this 
country,  the  example  of  Pinel  was  zealously  followed  up,  and  the 
apjilication  of  his  principles  has  even  been  carried  further  than  by 
many  of  the  successors  of  that  able  physician  on  the  other  side  of 
the  English  Channel.  Tliis  we  can  assert  from  personal  observation; 
for  however  ranch  may  have  Iwjcn  otherwise  accomplished  in  France, 
towards  improving  the  condition  of  the  victims  of  insanity,  by 
amusements,  occupation,  and  other  auxiliaries,  both  moral  and 
medical,  personal  restraint  is  certainly  much  more  frequently  em- 
ployed by  French,  than  by  the  generality  of  modern  English  practi- 
tioners. Besides,  truth  compels  us  to  state  distinctly,  that  even  in 
some  Parisian  and  ])rovincial  asylums  for  the  insane  we  ourselves 
visited  not  long  ago,  the  strait- waistcoat,  or  camisole,  is  by  no  means  an 
UQOommou  appliance;  especially  to  females  labouring  under  excite* 
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meat.  This  we  witnessed  in  several  instances,  and  the  practice  was 
even  defended  on  the  grounds  of  Imiuanity,  besides  being  considered 
beneficial  to  the  patient. 

Anxious  to  give  the  author  an  o2)iM>rtuuity  of  expressing  his  sen- 
tunents  respecting  the  question  under  discussion,  wc  make  the  fol- 
bnnng  quotation  to  show  the  object  he  wishes  to  illustrate  by  his 
trcatifle.  How  far  the  writer  proves  the  position  he  lias  taken  up, 
die  reader  will  afterwards  be  able  to  judge. 

^  Notwithstanding  the  great  weight  of  authority  op])03cd  to  us, 
we  have  long  been  of  o]>iniou  tliat  it  has  been  productive  of  the 
wOTit  consequences;  that  under  it  every  influence  of  a  moral  tendency 
ki  endangered,  if  not  destroyed ;  and  tliat  its  adoption  has  led,  in 
many  cases^  to  a  forfeiture  of  that  confidence  so  essentially  necessary 
in  oar  treatment;  and  which,  under  different  circumstances,  the 
petient  would  have  reposed  in  his  attendant.  Such  is  the  ]>ositiun 
we  would  maintain^  and  we  entertain  a  sanguine  \\o\ie  of  l>ciug  able 
to  proves  assisted  in  no  slight  degree  by  the  statements  of  even  the 
adoptan  of  restraint,  that  whether  we  view  its  effects  morally  or 
phjBetllyy  its  use  ought  to  be  completely  excluded  from  the  pre- 
cuMsti  of  a  lunatic  asylum."* 

SdlMeqiientlyya  case  is  quoted  in  which  a  middle-aged  man,  labouring 
mder  great  maniacal  excitement,  was  placed  under  l>odily  restraint. 
While  in  this  state,  the  medical  officer  in  attendance  removed  the 
rwiraint^  when  the  patient  gradually  became  calmer,  shook  hands 
wiib  the  author,  saying,  *'  He  would  fight  for  him  against  any  man," 
yet  continued  most  indignant  towards  tliose  who  had  imposed  the 
coercion.  Since  we  are  not  told  whether  the  maniac  was  pcnna- 
nenftlj  benefited,  or  ultimately  cured,  the  history  of  the  case  is 
ther^CNre  imperfect;  although  it  is  certainly  an  illustration,  us  stated 
by  the  author,  of  the  necessity  of  gaining  an  ascendancy  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  patient^  and  of  sympathizing  with  him  in  his  feelings. 

The  anthor  next  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  first  measure 
of  rertraint  wluch  is  usually  adopted,  preparatory  to  rcmeilial  treat- 
of  the  insane — ^namely,  the  separation  of  the  patient  from 
I  and  relatives,  by  removal  to  a  suitable  place  of  residence, 
where  new  trains  of  ideas  will  arise,  and  former  associations  may 
be  removed  from  the  mind  as  much  as  possible.  On  this  point 
the  anfthor  agrees  with  most  other  physicians  who  have  investigatetl 
the  nljeet;  and  we  coincide  with  liim,  as  also  other  authorities,  in 
tiwwMng  that  the  presence  of  strangers  often  suspends  the  diliriuni  of 
InMWfi  patients^  either  by  the  influence  of  new  impressions,  or  from 
•  secret  fSeding  of  self-respect,  which  induces  even  lunatics  to  exert 
aone  control  over  themselves.     For  it  has  been  remarked  that  indi- 
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viiluals  liavo,  in  tlio  miilst  of  the  most  violent  maniiU-al  oxoli.v.r«.!. 
fiinhk'iily  IjK'oinc  trniii|uil  on  the  ai»i)earance  of  thfir  iihy-iiriai.,  &■.- 
r«ini]KinitMl  l»y  a  >traii.t,'«r.  Uosptrting  this  jioint  in  the  trcatinai.-i 
tJic  insau<\  the  author  remnrks — 

•'  Tlie  sei^aration.  to  he  effectual,  must  lie  nhs^/'tt^.  auil  f.'if^.ij  ia 
it?*  a«lo|ition.  Ahsnlttf**,  liecau-^e  even  a  sini^le  visit  «t  an  un>»*asay.- 
ahh'  )»orit)(l.  is  eah-ulated  to  renew  asifociatioiis  and  i«lea.s  in  wliiik 
j)ruhal»l\,  the  tliseaM'  ori^inate«l;  and,  eon  sequent  ly,  may  K-  t"> 
ean<«*  n\'  as  nnnh  evil  as  one  conducted  at  the  i»roiM^r  and  riwui: 
iMiiud.  and  with  di-^crctiuii,  may  he  ]»rudiictive  of  advanta'jo.  C»f 
thi-i  we  have  the  str« (nicest  evidence  adduce<l  by  Willis  and  Esi.aLnV. 
the  tnrnuT  state-*  that  in  Enicland  he  found  the  tresitnieni  '•' 
fdi'i'ii^'ners.  Avho  had  so  few  opjioitunities  nf  seeing:  their  friend*.  t,\< 
much  more  su(i-e«rul  than  that  of  the  Eutrlish;  and  the  li'trr 
antliority  exi)erience<l  i^rcater  success  anion t^.st  stniugers  eominij  !■* 
Paris  fi)r  treatment.  Indeed,  M.  Geor«jfet  objects  to  private  asylum^ 
«ni  till*  distinct  jirrounds  that  the  jiatient  is  more  likely  to  see  L:* 
friends  in  such  instituti«»ns.  "Besides,  we  are  to  rccullect  tliat  therf 
is  no  ehi<s  uf  ])ersons  more  likely  to  be  betrayed  into  injudirioo: 
observations  than  those  so  ileeply  interested  us  relatives  must  natu- 
rally ]>e;  an«l  it  is  ipiiie  impv»ssihle  they  can  |x>sses*?  that  addre?- 
which  we  shall  hereatier  sue  is  uf  so  much  moment^  and  so  diffical: 
to  he  acijuircd.*' 

Indulfitalily,  the  removal  of  insane  patients  from  former 
s<enes  and  localities,  when  their  mental  malady*  first  maki'S  it* 
n]»])ejn*anee,  is  oftmi  of  the  ^eatest  Kmefit;  and  also,  the  sooutr 
they  are  phncMl  under  proper  treatment  and  surveillance,  the  more 
likely  Avill  their  recovery  be  accomplished.  This  opinion,  entertainiil 
by  the  sMithor,  is  fully  borne  out  by  experience.  Dr.  Willis,  for 
instance,  declares  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  lunatics  who  were 
]»la(»ed  un<lcr  his  care  rccovcre<l  durinif  the  fiivst  throe  mohti.N 
Dr.  Finch  reports  the  proportion,  in  his  exix^rience,  nmountod  ti- 
sixty-(Mu?  in  eviry  >i\ty-ninc;  whilst,  at  the  York  Ketreat,  accorJ- 
inj^'  to  Mr.  Tuke,  the  ratio  of  recoveries  was  seven  out  of  eviT} 
eiirht  j>atients  a«hiiitted.  Indeed,  the  advanta^j^cs  of  early  treatmi-ui. 
in  all  eases  of  mental  (hsease,  is  so  well  established,  that  every 
day's  delay,  after  tlu'  lirst  manifestaii(»ns  of  insanity,  is  not  oidv  >•• 
nnnh  >alnable<inie  lo^t.  but  the  evil  ctmsenucnces  thereby  occasioueJ 
be«'oiiir  !d>u  L^reatly  anpiiented.  The  imi)ortanee  of  this  tnitL 
cannot  be  too  stronvfly  iniprcssctl  U[>on  the  minds  of  friends  or  rf- 
ialives;  and  however  ])ainful  it  nmy  seem  to  their  own  feelinjrs,  the 
id<-a  of  smtlini,'  an  aiflicted  rehition  to  a  public  or  private  asylum. 
IJirn-  to  remain  nnd<'r  the  care  of  stran^'crs,  the  proceeding  is  re;il 
Kiiidiiesi  t«>  all  ]mrties  interested,  whilst  it  gives amuch  greater cluuice 
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of  recovery.  Of  course,  the  institution  to  which  the  insane  patient 
is  consigned,  should  be  a  well  managed  asylum,  and  under  the 
■uperintendence  of  trustworthy  and  experienced  individuals. 

Subsequently,  the  author  discusses  the  pathology  of  mental  dis- 
eases; upon  which  point  he  acknowledges  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  is  still  prevalent  amongst  medical  men;  but  he  neverthe- 
less hopes  that  future  investigations  will  clear  up  the  present  diffi- 
culty. In  our  opinion,  this  important  question  is  not  so  unsettled 
as  the  author  would  seem  to  imply;  and  we  might  appeal  to  many 
recent  dissections,  made  both  by  continental  and  English  patholo- 
^sts,  illustrative  of  this  most  interesting  branch  of  medical  science. 
No  necessity,  therefore,  exists  for  attempting  to  gloss  it  over  by  any 
ingenious  or  plausible  theory.  However,  let  the  writer  spesJc  for 
himself: — 

'^  According  to  Franck,  Quislain,  and  Nasse  of  Bonn,  with  others, 
insanity  is  essentially  a  disease  of  the  organic  structure  of  the  body; 
whilst^  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  (chiefly  German  autho- 
rities) who  assert  that  madness  is  essentially  a  disease  of  the  mind, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  adduce  cases  where  no  organic  disease 
could  be  found.  But,  recollecting  the  utter  impossibility  of  appre- 
dating  the  first  trace  of  organic  disease,  as  also  the  very  minute 
alteration  in  structure  which  may  produce  most  serious  symptoms, 
we  ought  certainly  to  be  slow  in  acceding  to  such  views.  Pro- 
fessor Heinroth  declares  it  to  be  a  morid  deprtwUy ;  this  theory 
we  have  quite  sufficient  arguments  to  controvert.*' 

But  even  amongst  those  physicians  who  consider  insanity  to  be 
a  disease  of  organic  structure,  there  prevails  also,  according  to  the 
author,  a  variety  of  opinions  : — 

"  Some — as  Georget,  Foville,  Cox,  Cullen,  and  Haslam — assert 
that  it  is  an  idiopathic  affection  of  the  brain,  and  that  the  diseases 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  body  are  merely  accidental,  and  con- 
sequent thereon.  Others  regard  the  primary  disease  to  be  in  the 
stomach,  as  Broussais  and  his  followers,  who  affirm  that  it  alwa3rs 
consists  in  irritation  of  the  trisplanchnic  apparatus.  Piuel  describes 
it  as  spreading  from  that  organ  as  a  centre.  Lastly,  we  may  refer 
t-o  the  views,  in  some  respects  peculiar,  of  Maximilian  Jacobi,  as 
first  brought  forward  in  his  'Collections  for  the  Treatment  of  Dis- 
orders of  the  Mind,'  (Sammlungen  fiir  die  Heilkunde  der  GemUth- 
akrankheiten,)  and  more  fully  enlarged  on  in  his  subsequent  works. 
This  distinguished  author,  altogether  opposed  to  the  doctrine  that 
would  refer  insanity  to  causes  purely  mental  or  moral,  asserts  that 
in  every  instance  it  is  the  consequence  of  functional  or  organic 
disease  in  some  part  of  the  system." 

After  several  additional  observations^  being  unwilling,  unaided 
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bj  visible  proofs,  to  argiie  on  a  bare  gratuitous  assumption  of  its 
positive  presence,  the  vrriter  acknowledges — 

"  For  our  own  part,  in  the  absence  of  all  theoretical  bias,  we 
cannot  adhere  exclusively  to  any  of  the  views  j>ropo8ed  respecting 
the  cause  of  the  disease  in  question.  A  very  limited  experience 
teaches  us  tlie  influence  of  various  organic  changes  over  the  opera- 
tions of  the  intellectual  principle;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  cases  of  insanity  do  occur,  where  no  lesion  of 
internal  organs  can  be  discovered,  and  the  disordered  mind  is  pre- 
sented as  the  sole  and  prominent  malady.** 

The  author,  in  a  subsequent  page,  also  remarks — "  Whatever  may 
be  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease,  or  whatever  its  cause,  be  it  phy- 
sical or  moral,  we  are  fully  convinced  as  to  the  pernicious  tendency 
of  bodily  restraint  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.**  We  fully  coin- 
cide in  such  opinions,  although  the  author  does  not  speak  so  de- 
cidedly in  another  paragraph,  when  he  says,  in  allusion  to  the  prac- 
tice pursued  at  the  Hanwell  Asylum — "  We  unhesitatingly  affirm, 
there  would  be  more  humanity  in  having  recourse  to  even  an  un- 
qualified system  of  restraint,  than  to  attempt,  with  insufficient 
means,  what  might  only  lead  to  scenes  of  suicide  and  bloodshed.** 
We  do  not  altogether  understand  the  meaning  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  above  remark  in  a  work  whose  express  object  is  appa- 
rently to  point  out  to  the  profession  the  evil  consequences  of  em- 
ploying personal  restraint  in  the  treatment  of  lunatics.  We  are  by 
no  means  advocates  of  a  dogmatic  or  authoritative  style  when  dis- 
cussing Bcientiflc  subjects,  especially  disputed  questions  of  pathology 
and  medical  practice ;  nevertheless,  we  like  to  hear  the  opinions 
of  any  writer,  whose  work  it  may  be  our  lot  to  peruse,  distinctly 
yet  freely  expressed;  as  likewise  the  principal  facts  detailed,  and  the 
chief  arguments  succinctly  stated,  upon  which  the  conclusions  pro- 
mulgated are  virtually  founded.  Now,  with  every  respect  for  the 
learned  writer,  we  confess,  both  in  regard  to  the  pathology  of  mental 
diseases  and  the  employment  of  restraint  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
sanity, there  still  remains,  on  our  mind  at  least,  after  reading  the 
volume  before  us,  some  degree  of  ambiguity  respecting  the  exact 
opinions  entertained  by  the  author.  That  he  is  a  conscientious 
opponent  of  personal  restraint,  we  doubt  not  for  a  moment;  but,  in 
regard  to  the  pathology  of  insanity,  whether  he  is  a  vitalist  or  a 
decided  follower  of  the  anatomists,  who  consider  mental  alienation 
as  always  connected  with  diseased  changes  of  structure  in  the  brain 
and  membranes,  does  not  appear  sufficiently  explained,  even  after 
a  very  careful  perusal,  on  our  part,  of  the  publication  under  review. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  author,  we  would  remark,  with  all 
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sn^«^)ect  for  his  literary  labours,  while  we  approve  of  the  earnestness 
^jshibited  for  the  cause  he  advocates,  in  our  opinion,  the  writer  has 
xmot  done  full  justice  to  himself,  or  the  important  subject  discussed 
B.jn  his  pages.     Instead  of  giving  copious  notes  illustrating  the  views 
^»f  other  authorities,  a  better  method,  and  certainly  more  instructive, 
^^prould  have  been,  if  the  author  had  detailed,  at  greater  length,  the 
^iresolts  of  his  personal  experience,  and  particularly  the  accumulated 
fjacts  which  he  must  have  collected  from  his  own  extensive  obser- 
^vation.     There  is  no  deficiency  whatever,  either  in  the  character  or 
Tariety  of  the  floating  opinions  prevalent  amongst  medical  men,  at 
the  present  time.     Indeed,  we  have  now  rather  an  abundance  of 
speculative  doctrines  in  medical  literature,  especially  since  the  many 
recent  German  importations.    But  in  an  utilitarian  age  like  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  still  more  so,  in  such  a  matter-of-fact  country  as 
England,  which  may  truly  be  called  the  land  of  cui  bono  philosophtrs, 
the  ^sential  requisites  which  students  and  critics  most  value  in 
books  written  to  illustrate  particular  doctrines,  are,  above  all,  a  strong 
array  of  data,  statistical  or  otherwise,  and  verified  by  ample  expe- 
rience;   so  that  correct  conclusions  may  be  thereby  legitimately 
deduced.      Opinions  can  be  often  controverted,  and,  besides,  are 
sometimes  erroneous ;  but  well-established  facts  are  most  important, 
al¥rays  useful,  and  can  never  be  set  aside  by  any  reasoning,  however 
plausible.      In  the  treatise  before  us,  there  arc  undoubtedly  many 
interesting  statements,  illustrated  by  data,  both  original,  and  derived 
from  other  sources;  at  the  same  time,  that  several  of  the  conclusions 
enunciated  by  the  author,  are  judicious,  and  fully  home  out  by  the 
premises  he  has  brought  forward.     Nevertheless,  we  candidly  avow, 
instead  of  reading  as  a  postscript,  at  the  end  of  the  publication  now 
in  our  hands,  the  intimation  that  the  writer  "had  omitted  three 
statistical  tables,  which  were  in  the  original  MS.,"  we  should  have 
been  much  more  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  these  documents,  before 
dosing  the  volume  just  read,  which  we  finally  do  with  every  good 
feeling  towards  the  author,  whilst  acknowledging  his  zealous  advocacy 
of  the  humane  cause  he  has  undertaken  to  defend  before  a  jury  of 
our  professional  brethren. 

So  much  for  the  volume  under  review.  Previous,  however,  to 
laying  down  our  critical  pen,  we  purpose,  as  stated  in  a  former  page, 
to  make  a  few  general  observations  respecting  the  recent  progress 
and  present  position  of  the  non-restraint  doctrine  in  England.  The 
subject  is  highly  interesting,  and,  if  space  permitted,  it  would  be  easy 
to  enlarge  thereon  at  great  length.  Still,  we  must  resist  temptation, 
and  therefore  will  confine  our  present  notice  within  narrow  limits — 
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the  more  so,  as  perhaps  we  may  seem  to  have  been  already  somewbi 
ditfcursive. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  non-restraint  system  of  treating  inm 
patients  undoubtedly  originated  at  the  Lincoln  Asylnm;  and  to& 
authorities  of  that  establishment,  notwithstanding  the  difficnltJaihiy 
encountered  at  the  commencement  of  their  benerolent  labonn^bdoBgi 
the  honour  of  proclaiming,  as  well  as  of  carrying  into  practioe,  titt 
great  principle ;  and  they  well  deserve  our  thanks  for  thdr  effiorti  ■ 
the  cause  of  humanity.  The  example  thus  set  at  linookiii 
speedily  followed  in  other  lunatic  institutions;  and  now,  it  mjlii 
justly  said,  the  application  and  carrying  out  the  doctrine  of  not- 
restraint  has  become  so  universal  throughout  the  country,  tbil  b 
public,  as  also  in  private  establishments  for  the  reception  of  perm 
labouring  under  mental  disease,  the  exceptions  to  this  humane  aika 
are  quite  as  rare  as  it  was  formerly  uncommon  to  place  confidence  ii 
lunatics,  or  treat  them  with  kindness  and  consideration.  Fortontfrir, 
the  obsolete  and  erroneous  notions,  at  one  time  prevalent  reipecti^ 
the  mode  of  managing  excited  maniacs,  alike  injurious  to  theiffictad 
victims  of  insanity,  as  they  were  revolting  to  the  best  feelings  dim 
nature,  have  all  passed  away,  and  given  place  to  a  much  milder,  ad 
far  more  appropriate  method  of  practice. 

Amongst  the  leaders  of  this  philanthropic  movementy  indeed  tk 
chief  promoter  and  advocate,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  boh 
cause,  is  indubitably  Dr.  Conolly;  to  whom  belongs  the  credit;  DOt 
certainly  of  inventing,  or  first  applying  the  practice  of  non-restnuit 
in  the  treatment  of  lunatics,  but  of  reducing  the  measure  to  a  pn^ 
tical  system,  and  enforcing  the  principle  on  a  large  scale.  To  uiik 
are  spectators,  chroniclers,  and  the  critics  of  passing  events  hiTiD^ 
reference  to  the  economy  of  lunatic  asylums,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  inmates  therein  confined,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  perceive  ibit 
the  eyes  of  the  medical  profession,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  ciriliied 
world,  are  now  fully  opened  to  the  perfect  practicability  of  treatiag 
lunatics  upon  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  enlightened  advooitcs 
of  non-restraint ;  whilst  its  great  superiority  over  former  8yBten»— 
unfortunately  characterised  by  harshness  and  physical  confineuieDi* 
seems  so  well  established  by  ample  experience,  that  it  is  eveiy  daj 
gaining  converts  from  former  opponents,  and  will  we  hope  soon  hare 
no  enemy  to  contend  against,  at  least  in  this  country. 

Considering  it  must  be  int<iresting  to  describe  shortly  the  pragrai 
recently  made  in  the  path  of  improvement,  in  order  to  exhibit  the 
marked  diminution  in  the  use  of  physical  means  of  coercion,  thit 
has  taken  place  in  many  lunatic  asylums;  we  would  refer,  by  wit 
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of  illngtration,  to  the  reports  published  by  several  of  these  institutions, 
in  which  formerlj  restraint  was  frequently  ha<l  recourse  to  (lurin<j 
the  treatment  of  insane  patients.  At  the  Linwln  Asylum,  where 
the  first  impetos  was  given  to  the  new  views  rdjMJcting  the  disuse 
ofTCBtnunt,  it  appears  tliat,  in  the  year  1830,  from  forty  to  seventy 
patientB  were  reported  to  be  under  restraint ;  the  average  numlier  of 
bmiaftea  being  about  one  hundred.  Subsequently,  more  decided 
■Itentions  in  the  system  pursued  at  this  institution  were  established, 
faoCh  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  instruments  adopted,  and  the  number 
of  potientB  under  restraint;  until,  at  last,  the  total  abolition  of  all 
pliyncal  means  of  coercion  was  announced,  with  the  most  beneficial 
eonaeqiienoes. 

At  the  Retreat,  near  York,  so  early  as  1813,  when  detailing  the 
BUtna  of  personal  restraint  then  employed  in  the  institution,  Mr. 
IVike  observed,  in  his  report,  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  coercion, 
be  liad  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  would  diminish  or  increase, 
■eoQtduig  as  the  moral  treatment  of  the  patient  was  more  or  less 
JnficioiiiL  In  1841,  although  the  officers  of  the  Retreat  had  not 
UdMrto  (hoDght  it  right,  in  every  case,  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  all 
mild  and  protecting  means  of  personal  restraint,  it  was  very  much 
Aninidied,  notwithstanding,  in  some  instances,  thiey  may  have 
v^gpided  its  applicaUon  as  the  least  irritating,  and  therefore  the 
fciiMfast  method  of  control.  Two  years  afterwards,  Dr.  Thumham, 
flhe  ezperienoed  resident  medical  officer  of  the  institution,  stated,  in 
one  of  his  reports,  that,  in  practice,  personal  restraint  had,  by  degrees, 
been  almost  entirely  abolished.  Afterwards  we  are  informed,  that 
no  instance  of  its  application  had  occurred  since  January,  1813. 
are  most  gratifying  facts,  and  clearly  show  the  advances 
at  the  celebrated  institution  in  which  Mr.  S.  Tuke  first  coni- 
1  his  philanthropic  laboura,  and  where  the  use  of  coercion  may 
be  now  regarded  as  virtually  abolished. 

OCher  estaUiahments  might  easily  be  quoted  to  prove  the  progressive 
ndvanesB  reoently  made  in  the  right  direction ;  but  we  can  only  afford 
nScient  space  at  present  for  a  few  additional  references,  previous  to 
giwifig  our  own  opinion  on  the  subject  of  restraint,  which  may  still  be 
eonddeied,  in  some  degree,  although  less  so  than  recently,  the  qiuesfio 
twrmfri  of  Ae  peychol(^cal  branch  of  practical  medicine.  In  Ireland, 
tffMwiiwg  to  competent  authority,  the  asylums  are  said  to  be  ns  well, 
if  not  better^  managed  than  many  of  those  in  England.  At  the  llich- 
nondLonatic  Asylum,  in  Dublin,  for  instance,  according  to  the  Irish 
Iinpeetor-General's  Report  for  1843,  personal  restraint,  as  a  part  of 
tbe  dhflyi«M*  of  that  hospital,  had  very  much  diminished  for  several 
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previous  years,  ami,  as  a  general  rule,  was  then  done  away  with, 
although  exceptions  might  occur.  In  the  subsequent  report  for 
1845,  by  the  same  public  authorities,  it  is  stated,  that  this  asylum 
has  fulfilled  in  every  respect  the  humane  and  charitable  intentions 
of  the  government ;  whilst  at  St.  Patrick's  Asylum,  also  in  Dublin, 
the  non-coercion  system  is  pursued  with  success  throughout  the 
entire  establishment.  Again,  at  the  Londonderry  District  Asylum, 
the  non-coercion  system  is  also  practised  successfully;  and  at  the 
Maryborough  Asylum,  Dr.  Jacob,  in  a  recent  report,  announces  that 
instrumental  restraint  has  not  been  had  recourse  to,  in  a  mngle 
instance,  during  the  past  year  and  a  half;  whilst  several  of  the 
attendants  have  not  even  seen  any  apparatus  for  such  a  purpose. 

From  the  lunatic  asylums  of  Scotland,  which  are  admirably  con- 
ducted, and  reflect  much  credit  on  the  officers  and  superintendents,  as 
well  as  honour  upon  the  northern  division  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
testimonies  of  a  similar  character  might  be  easily  produced.  We, 
however,  refrain  from  doing  so,  lest  our  remarks  should^  perhaps, 
appear  to  have  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  some  readers  may 
approve.  Nevertheless,  Bethlem  Hospital,  the  oldest  establishment 
for  the  reception  of  lunatics  in  England,  and  whose  history  affords 
ample  ground  for  comment;  as,  likewise,  Hanwell  Asylum,  the  most 
extensive  institution  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  the  locality 
where  the  practical  application  of  total  non-restraint  is  carried  out 
most  successfully,  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence;  we,  therefore, 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  each  of  these  institutions. 

To  the  condition  of  Bethlem  Hospital  at  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  we  need  not  now  refer,  further  than  to  state,  that 
respecting  the  employment  of  restraint  as  an  ordinary  means  of 
treating  the  inmates,  nothing  could  well  be  worse,  as  demonstrated 
by  tlie  investigations  of  parliamentary  committees.  Since  that 
period,  matters  have  progressively  improved,  especially  after  the  new 
hospital  was  erected;  and  still  more  so  during  recent  years.  In  1836, 
the  number  of  patients  at  various  periods  under  restraint  in  Beth- 
lem Hospital  amounted  to  108,  being  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
number  of  lunatics  confined ;  whilst  the  instances  of  restraint  reported 
in  the  register  amounted  altogether  to  495,  the  duration  varying  as 
much  as  the  causes.  In  1839,  the  average  ratio  of  restraint  fell 
to  eleven  patients  per  week,  or  3*53  per  cent.  In  1842,  the  number 
became  still  more  diminished,  being  three  patients  per  week,  or  0-81 
per  cent.  In  1845,  the  proportion  was  only  1 J  patient  per  week,  or 
0-33  per  cent.;  whilst  in  1848,  the  instances  were  so  insignificant, 
that  the  rate  fell  to  one-fifth — ^that  is,  about  one  patient  in  a  month 


*r  view,  we  womu  amo  reicr  to  a  cuiiimunicutiuu  made  hy  Vr. 
rtcr,  in  the  number  of  the  "Law  Review/'  published  last 
isry,  addressed  to  the  eonimittee  on  equity,  in  which  it  is  stated 
frequentlj  not  one  patient  among  upwanls  of  400,  treated  at 
em  Hospital,  is  under  even  tem])orary  i-estraiut  of  any  kind, 
e  same  document,  Dr.  Webster  also  remarks,  in  onler  to  prove 
vUs  of  the  former  system,  that  in  old  Bcthleiu,  when  personal 
ion  was  so  common,  and  the  mode  of  treating  the  insane 
its  was  very  different  from  tlic  present  method,  suicides  were, 
tnnately,  often  met  with.  For  instance,  he  states,  during  20 
,  ending  the  31st  December,  1770,  out  of  30 J 9  patients  ad- 
»d,  18  committed  suicide,  or  one  suicide  in  every  202  adniis- 
I.  On  the  other  hand,  during  20  years,  endiug  the  3l8t  Dec., 
,  in  4676  admissions,  only  live  suicides  occurred,  or  one  in 
'  925  insaae  patients.  Again,  during  the  fii-st  named  i>eriod  of 
ears^  oo  patients  "ran  away''  from  the  hospital,  being  one 
e  in  every  66  patients  admitted;  whereas,  during  20  years, 
g  the  31st  Deceml>er,  1842,  only  16  patients  escai)ed,  or  one 
ety  292  admissions,  being  one-fourth  the  previous  amount; 
og^  the  strait-waistcoat  is  now  never  employed,  and  the  treat- 
of  patients  at  new  Bethlem  is  very  differeut  from  what  it  was 
9  olden  time;  amusements,  occu|>ation,  and  much  greater  free- 
in  addition  to  medical  treatment,  being  often  put  in  requisition 
1  their  recovery.  The  al>ove  statement  forms  a  very  agreeable 
Bit  to  the  times  when  the  unfortunate  patient,  Norris,  with  his 
ooDaTi  his  doable  diain  attaching  him  to  the  wall,  and  the 
fay  in  which  he  lay  on  straw;  as  also  to  the  miserable  condition 
ffUMi  Avmv  lunatic  confined   in    the  old  institution,  at  Mocir 
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veil  of  oblivioii.  Being  a  new  institution,  its  annals  are,  therefore,  of 
recent  date;  and  as  the  modorn  system — thanks  to  the  energj'  aud 
zeal  of  Dr  Connolly — ^was  there  soon  introduced,  and  fully  carried  into 
practical  operation ;  the  jstory  is  soon  told  respecting  it^  efficacy  in 
benefiting  the  patients,  and  the  great  influence  its  suceess  exerted  upon 
other  asylums,  and  the  medical  profession,  as,  indeed,  upon  the  whole 
community  througbout  the  civilized  world.  Whatever  doubts  o^ 
fears  previously  prevailed  ujMjn  the  subject,  in  the  udnda  of  sceptical 
or  tiniij  individuals,  have  all  now  given  way  before  well  foundeil 
conviction,  Bupported  by  ample  e3q>crience.  Upwards  of  eight  yeaw 
ago,  Dr.  Conolly  decided  upon  making  the  a}jparently  hazardous,  but 
liumane  experiment  of  abolishing  at  once  all  kind  of  mechouicaj 
restraint  from  the  Han  well  Asylum.  The  attempt  was  a  bold  onj^ 
but  it  has  been  eminently  successful ;  and  we  are  told,  accordiug  to 
subsequent  reportti,  up  to  the  present  time,  that  nothing  lias  oo» 
currcd  io  sbake  tlie  confidence  entertiiinetl  respecting  the  efficacy  or 
applicabiHty  of  the  system,  amongst  the  authorities  of  that  establish- 
ment, which  now  contains  upwards  of  1000  inmates^  suffering  under 
VL'vy  form  of  mental  disease. 
Notwithstanding  the  experience  thus  acquired  at  Han  well,  tiie 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy  considered  it  their  duty  to  call  attention, 
in  their  official  lleport  of  1844,  to  the  fact — by  way  of  caution, 
doulitlesi*,  to  the  medical  jjrofession  and  the  public — that  since  the 
autumn  of  1842,  two  attendants?  had  been  killcilj  and  three  or  four 
seriously  injured,  by  dangerous  patients,  some  of  these  injuries 
having  happened  in  asylums  where  restraint  was  practised,  and  ill 
otlicrs  where  non-restraint  prevailed.  In  the  same  document,  the 
Commissioners  seem  to  approve  of  the  system  which  adnilta  oocft- 
sional  restraint,  although  they  do  not  openly  avow  this  to  lie  their 
opinion.  However  quaiified  the  notions  then  entertained  at  head 
(quarters  may  have  been  respecting  the  important  question  of  restraint^ 
it  is  most  satisfactory  to  find,  by  the  last  printed  Report  of  the  Com- 
nusfsioners  in  Lunacy,  that  they,  like  some  authorities  in  other 
departments,  march  with  the  times,  and  announce  progressive  im* 
provcracnt.  In  the  official  document  just  quoted*  the  Comiuissioiien 
state,  that  the  instances  of  mechanical  restraint  in  the  public  asylums 
are  very  few.  Even  in  licensed  houses,  the  practice  of  coercion  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of  treatment,  which  disavows  it ;  and 
the  modes  of  restraint  now  adopted  arc  such  as  to  pain  and  irritate 
the  patient  as  little  as  is  possible.  The  massive  bars,  the  ringu,  and 
chains  of  iron,  formerly  resorted  to,  are  no  longer  seen.  Long  cou» 
tinued  coercion  is  not  permitted;  at  the  same  time,  the  safeguanta 
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a  ^gnnst  lunatic  patients  being  subjected  to  harsh  or  unnecessary  re- 
s  ■taaint  from  the  cruelty,  idleness,  or  caprice  of  their  attendants  have 
u  baoi  multiplied,  and  the  chances  of  abuse  reduced  to  a  small  amount. 
k:  Li  Ami,  the  triumph  of  the  non-restraint  principle  is  almost  accom- 
jg  pJMifidlj  the  number  of  opponents  having  dwindled  down  to  insignifi- 
:^  CMoe;  and  in  a  few  years  more,  as  likely  no  combatants  will  be  so 
fj  Md  IB  to  take  the  field,  or  all  parties  being  agreed,  there  must  be 
r  moL  end  of  the  controversy. 

Aoeocding  to  our  views  respecting  the  treatment  of  lunatics,  the 
—rer  we  approadi  the  principle  of  managing  insane  patients  as  if 
§ISU  ntional  bdngs,  consistent  with  the  safety  of  others  and  of 
thwiwriwiBj  80  much  the  more  likely  will  that  system  prove  satisfac- 
toij.  Kindness,  conciliation,  and  the  inspiring  of  confidence  in  the 
mind  of  the  poor  sufferer  towards  the  medical  practi- 
r  and  attendants  will  frequently  materially  assist  remedial  mea- 
Three  points  we  have  always  thought  were  of  the  utmost 
Ist^  never  to  deceive  a  lunatic,  however  insane;  2ndly, 
ahmji  to  keep  any  promise  when  once  made ;  of  course  being  very 
cairtieue  not  to  raise  expectations  which  it  would  be  wrong  to 
gntify;  and  Sidly,  never  to  compromise  the  authority  very  properly 
'i  in  the  attending  physician  and  superintendents. 
deddedly  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  non-restraint,  we 
temporary  seclusion  in  a  darkened  apartment,  or  the 
I  confinement  in  a  properly  padded  room,  to  be  often  of  great 
L  tiie  patient  is  under  violent  excitement.  But  in  such 
eeeei^  the  sedusion  must  only  be  had  recourse  to  with  the  sanction 
cf  the  medical  officer;  it  should  be  carefully  watched,  its  duration 
reeoided,  and  the  reasons  distinctly  stated  why  the  restraint  was 
enplfljed.  Some  would,  perhaps,  consider  seclusion  in  a  padded 
lOam  ai  •  species  of  restraint,  on  similar  grounds  as  the  presence  of 
cue  or  mora  attendants  in  the  same  chamber  with  the  maniac,  to 
pieieut  his  injuring  himself  and  to  calm  his  excitement,  might  be 
I  analogous;  but  the  cases  are  not  exactly  parallel. 
Added  rooms,  made  with  strong  waterproof  ticking  properly 
or  lined  with  Eamptulicon — a  composition  of  cork  and 
CMmtchoao— ought  to  be  constructed  in  every  asylum  for  the  insane, 
inlo  wUcli  noisy,  excited,  or  furious  patients  may  be  placed  during  a 
;  paroxysuL  Experience  has  amply  verified  the  utility  of  such 
At  Hanwell,  they  are  in  frequent  use  when  occasion 
,  eqiedaUy  for  epileptic  patients ;  and  we  can  speak  from 
i  obaervation,  there  and  elsewhere  ac(|uired,  that  rooms  pro- 
peiljr  padded  prove  of  great  advantage  in  tranquillizing  the  patient 
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in  those  kind  of  taaes,  which  were  formerly  contmeil  with  lirnad 
ligatures,  chains, and  such  like  atrocities*  Indeed,  it  is  i»ftcn  n^miirktihl*? 
how  soon  an  excited  maniac,  or  one  who  rcfnacs  food,  will  hix>e<lily 
hecome  culm,  or  take  nounehincnt,  ftftcr  being  in  temporary  seclo- 
i*iou  ill  projicrly  jiadded  rooms*     One  olijeetion  has  been   made  to 
cells  lined  with  Kam|itulicou — viz.,  tlmt  in  eold  or  frosty  weiithcr,  the 
wall«  are  sometimes  not  sufiicieutly  elastic  to  obviate  injury  to  tUq 
excited  nmninc,  when  he  flings  himself  agtiinat  them  with  violence, 
or  knocks  his  heatl  on  the  sides  of  the  aj>ailuient.     This  incon^ 
venicncc  may,  however,  be  very  easily  remedied  by  placing  on  ih^ 
floor  previously,  either  a  chafing-dish  with  u  hot  iron  plate ;  or,  if  the 
ecunomy  of  the  usyhmi  permits,  l»y  introducing  warm  air  into  the  room, 
a  short  time  before  admitting  the  ]iaticntt    With  this  fpialitleation,  Wc 
consider  padded  cells  thus  constnicted,  or  in  the  other  mode,  a8  indis- 
pensable,  and  they  wiU  be  found  most  useful  atljuuctsto  every  asylum 
for  the  insane ;  indeed,  none  shouhl  he  without  iiimilar  ajiartmente. 

Numerous  examples,  illustrative  of  the  hi^'hly  injurious  cfl'eet^  of 
personal  coercion  upon  insane  jiatieut.s  during  the  early  sitage^  of 
the  attack,  might  he  easily  quoted.  The  experience  of  physiciaitt 
converstuit  with  the  malady  could  easily  furnish  many  instances  of 
the  kind,  in  which  rcstraint  was  improiierly  employetl;  owing  chiefly 
U}  the  fears  of  relati\esj  or  the  eiToneous  notions  entertained  of  what 
was  proper;  but  oftener  to  the  ignorance  of  attendants.  From 
the  cases  reconled  in  the  reports  of  public  asylums,  we  only  select 
two,  as  both  arc  highly  instructi\  c,  and  show,  in  a  marked  manner, 
the  eHeets  of  restraint.  The  tirst  case  is  t^ikcn  from  the  Bethlcni 
Hospital  lleport  for  lSt3j  being  that  of  a  male  patient  brought 
for  admission  in  a  veiy  violent  and  excited  state,  having,  in  additiou 
to  a  stnut'Waistcoat,  his  amis  bound  with  cords,  his  wrists  secured 
by  a  belt,  and  his  legs  confined  with  strtrng  webbing-  In  extenuation 
of  such  severe  measures,  a  relative,  who  accompanied  the  lunatic, 
ttjisurcd  the  steward  that  the  restraint  was  absolutely  necessary, 
"  as  he  was  very  difHcult  to  manage,  and  that  it  hwl  even  required 
as  many  as  six  men  to  place  liim  under  coercion/'  The  first  thing 
done  on  admission  was  to  release  the  patient  from  all  restraint;  and 
tdthough,  (ts  might  be  expected,  he  remained  for  some  dftya  in  a 
highly  excited  state,  so  as  to  require  the  constant  watching  of  one, 
and  sometimes  two  attendants,  no  personal  coercion  was  afterwards 
used  during  the  whole  tunc  he  remained  under  trejitmcut.  In  a 
few  da)'s,  sjTiiptoms  of  an  iiiflammat^iry  aftcction  of  tlie  chest  aji- 
I^eared,  from  the  eftects  of  which,  combined  with  great  cerebral  ex- 
«itcmeut,  he  died,  in  a  fortnight  after  admission,     A  post-mortem 
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examination  of  the  body  proved  that  the  breast-bone  and  one  rib 
were  fractured;  the  interior  of  the  chest  was  also  found  much  af- 
fecteil,  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  which  the  broken  bones 
produced  on  the  lining  membrane,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted^ 
that  these  severe  injuries  occurred  in  the  struggles  which  took  place 
when  so  much  restraint  was  imposed. 

The  second  case  is  copied  from  Dr.  Conolly's  Report  to  the  Mid- 
dlesex Magistrates  for  1841^  and  is  that  of  ''  a  male  patient  admitted 
on  the  23rd  of  June,  when  he  was  reported  to  be  dangerous  to  those 
about  him.  It  was  averred,  that  in  the  asylum  from  whence  he 
came,  he  had  been  kept  almost  constantly  in  instrumental  restraint 
for  three  months.  He  laboured  under  some  religious  and  other 
delusions,  was  almost  always  talking,  and  somewhat  restless  in  his 
liabits,  and  it  was  not  practical  to  keep  him  among  the  quiet  and 
feeble  patients.  He  was  placed,  on  that  account,  in  a  ward  assigned 
to  more  troublesome  patients,  but  he  was,  of  course,  never  subjected 
to  restraint;  and  although  fidgety,  and  always  in  action,  he  occa- 
sioned so  little  solicitude  to  attendants  trained  to  habitual  vigilance, 
that  he  was  never  once  even  put  in  seclusion."  In  September,  this 
patient  begun  to  work  in  the  garden,  was  placed  in  one  of  the 
quietest  wards,  wrote  affectionate  and  rational  letters  to  his  wife; 
and  latterly,  he  partook  of  the  sacrament  in  the  chapel,  at  his  own 
request.  The  instances  now  recorded,  are  only  samples  of  many 
others  of  a  similar  description,  which  we  could  easily  detail,  but 
forbear,  lest  our  readers*  patience  should  be  exhausted  with  what 
might  perhaps  appear  supererogation. 

But  we  must  now  take  leave  of  the  whole  subject^  however  easy 
it  would  be  to  enlarge  upon  the  many  interesting  and  important 
topics,  which  liave  now  passed  under  review.  Devoid  of  all  pre- 
judice, desirous  of  acquiring  information  from  other  observers, 
yet  most  anxious  for  the  diffusion  of  sound  practical  knowledge, 
we  have  thrown  together,  in  the  previous  pages,  those  general  con- 
clusions which  we  have  adopted  after  considerable,  if  not  careful 
reading  of  various  authors,  verified  by  our  own  experience,  and  also 
from  i^ersonally  observing  the  practice  pursued  by  different  prac- 
titioners in  British  as  well  as  in  continental  asylums  for  the  insane. 
Supporte<l  by  many  convincing  proofs  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
old  system,  sustained  by  the  <laily  accunmlating  evidence  of  expe- 
rienced and  truth-seeking  physicians  against  its  employment,  and 
encouraged  by  the  numerous  conversions  from  the  ranks  of  active 
op|>onents  of  non-restraint  into  that  of  advocates  of  the  new  doctrine, 
our  convictions  are  confirmed.   Seeing  likewise  on  almost  every  side, 
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the  great  benefits  which  haye  been  conferred  upon  afflicted  InnitksL 
by  adopting  the  more  humane  and  non-coerciTe  plan  of  managemeBi, 
uidcd  by  moral  means  and  appropriate  medical  treatment,  weheaMc 
not  a  moment  to  proclaim,  amongst  the  many  philanthropic  more, 
ments  so  characteristic  of  the  present  age,  none  stands  more  po* 
mincntly  forward,  or  deserves  higher  praise,  than  the  modem  syifea 
of  treating  those  fellow  creatures  who  have  unfortonatdy  becnie 
attacked  by  the  saddest  of  all  diseases — omental  aberration.  The  core, 
or  even  the  alleviation  of  this  truly  calamitous  malady,  which  oftci 
rciluces  the  sufferer,  for  the  time,  to  an  appcLrently  lower  scale  ii 
the  animal  creation,  although  hitherto  endowed  with  the  higbot 
intellectual  attributes,   and   inspired  with  life  and  feeling  hj  la 
Divine  Maker,  is  indeed  real  charity,  notwithstanding  it  may  be  odW 
possible  to  mitigate  the  patient's  severe  afflictions.     Honour  ai^ 
thanks  arc  therefore  most  justly  due  to  the  illustrious  and  kumiBe 
combatants  in  the  glorious  cause  of  suffering  humanity,  who  hue 
bravely  fought  the  great  fight,  have  persevered  through  bad  report 
or  good  report,  have  never  fiinched  from  asserting  the  high  prinbqile 
for  which  they   pledged  their  faith,  risked  worldly    fortmie,  ud 
perilled  their  future  fame. 


Art.  IV. — Torqiuito  Ta^so — CricIUon  InatUtUian  Biographiei;  or, 
Memoirs  of  Mad  Philosophers,  Mad  KingSy  &a  No.  1.  Dom- 
fries,  1849 

A  GREAT — we  were  on  the  eve  of  sajang  an  inspired — ^poct,  bas 
pointed  out  the  close  relationsliip  existing  between  genius  and 
insanity.  We  will  not  quote  the  apophthegm ;  it  is  to  be  found  in 
every  copy-book.  Philosoi)hy,  liistory,  physiology,  psychology,  and 
pathology,  att^ist  the  truth  of  the  observation.  Who  will  presume 
to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  highly  wrought  and 
B^fted  mind  and  the  disordered  intellect?  Who  is  capable  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  creations  of  genius  and  the  wanderings  of 
insanity  1  We  dare  not  venture  with  Aristotle  to  state  that  it  i« 
essential  for  a  good  poet  to  be  mad ;  but  so  much  we  will  wmin^-^n, 
that  the  development  of  brain  and  nervous  system  on  whidi  the 
poetical  temperament  depends,  is  more  nearly  idlied  to  that  cerdnl 
condition  so  often  associated  ^vith  insanity,  than  many  are  disposed 
^  believe.  That  excessive  exjiansion  of  nervous  matter — great  sensi- 
***lity — acute  sensitiveness — quickness  of  apprehension — and  vivid- 
ness of  iriiagination,  <fec.,  arc  all  indications  of  a  state  of  bnun  bolder 
"^  closely  on  the  confines  of  disease,  who  can  doubt  f 
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The  attempts  which  psychologists  have  made  to  define  insanity 
haye  all  signally  failed.  That  tJiere  is  in  this  condition  of  mind  a 
want  of  balance  between  the  representatiye  faculty  and  the  judgment, 
is  clear;  in  such  wise  we  may  presume  to  define  the  visions  of  slum- 
ber-dreams, which  may  be  said  to  differ  from  insanity  cftdy  in  degree 
or  in  duration. 

It  is  true  that  slight  shades  of  this  want  of  balance  may  be  daily 
witnessed  in  our  intercourse  with  men;  may  we  not  therefore  con- 
clude that  madness  is  a  question  of  degrte^  and  not  of  hind^  and  so 
cat  the  Oordian  knot,  or  adopt  in  despair  the  wise  saw  of  old 
Polonius, ''  to  define  true  madness,  what  is  it  but  to  be  nothing 
else  but  madT 

The  truth  is  this :  the  errors  or  contrasts  of  our  definitions  do  not 
80  much  consist  in  our  notions  of  insanity,  as  in  oiur  dilemma  in 
drawing  the  hair-line  of  demarcation  between  sanity  and  insanity. 
If  we  could  contemplate  the  progress  of  aberration  in  a  mind,  from 
simple  abstraction  down  to  drivelling  idiocy,  or  to 

**  Moody  madness,  laaghiog  wild, 
Amid  8e?ere8t  woe,*' 

where  should  we  draw  this  line?  Will  the  rules  of  psychology 
determine  the  question,  and  help  us  out  of  our  dilemma?  Or,  on 
the  conviction  that  there  is  imperfection  in  the  most  perfect  mind, 
must  we  confess  that  there  is  none  sane  but  the  Deity,  and  content 
ourselves  with  quoting  Gregory — "  Nulla  datfwr  Unea  accurata  inter 
9anam  mentem  et  vescmtam  **f 

If  a  true  or  accepted  definition  of  madness  is  so  difficult,  the 
manifeatcUuma  of  insanity  are  no  less  vague  and  uncertain,  especially 
in  the  expression  or  action  of  that  form  termed  mononumia.  How 
often  have  we  known  the  acuteness  or  tact  of  a  patient,  on  whom  a 
jury  were  sitting,  completely  hoodwink  these  twenty -four  wise  men- 
ay,  and.  eke  the  three  learned  Thebans  in  commission — until  the 
string  was  touched  which  was  "  jangled  and  out  of  tune,"  and  then 
the  mens  insana  was  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sim ! 

A  case  is  recorded  of  a  gentleman  of  large  possessions,  who  was 
convinced  that  Queen  Charlotte  of  England  was  enamoured  of  him. 
His  £amily,  to  induce  the  chancellor  to  grant  a  commission  of  lunacy, 
invited  him  to  dine  in  company  with  the  monomaniac.  But  the 
chancellor  was  deceived  by  the  brilliant  witticisms  and  conversational 
powers  of  the  patient,  who  was  indeed  the  life  of  the  party,  so  that 
the  learned  judge  congratulated  him  on  his  power  of  mind,  and 
expressed  his  surprise  at  having  been  informed  that  the  gentleman 
believed  the  Queen  in  love  with  him.   '<  What ! "  exclaimed  the  lunatic 
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*^  am  I  to  be  considered  crazy  for  giving  credit  to  her  most  ample 
and  repeated  avowal  of  that  being  the  easel"  The  conmiisaion  was 
directly  granted.  Lord  Erskine  has  related  two  similar  cases.  In 
both^  the  most  rigid  examinations  had  been  tried  in  vain  to  establish 
insanity,  until  the  one  was  accosted  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and 
the  other  was  reminded  of  his  amour  with  a  princess,  with  whom  he 
corresponded  in  cherry-juice,  when  the  gentlemen  instantly  gave 
unequivocal  evidence  of  insanity.  A  fine  young  officer,  in  whose  case 
we  attended  a  commission  at  Bochester,  some  years  ago,  had  almost 
disproved  our  opinions  by  his  rational  answers,  until,  as  he  was 
retiring,  he  took  a  paper  with  great  solenmity  from  his  pocket,  and 
read,  ''  Home,  sweet  home,"  wliich  he  assured  the  jury  fte  had  thai 
Dwrning  composed  for  their  entertainment.  We  may  add,  also,  that 
a  gentleman  committed  suicide  by  dividing  the  brachial  artery,  after 
having  passed  the  morning  in  professional  visits,  during  which  he 
evinced  the  most  perfect  judgment  and  self-possession.  His  illusion 
was  the  notion  that  his  bones  were  decaying  from  the  poison  of 
syphilis.  On  this  he  cut  his  artery — ^but  the  evidence  of  the  patients, 
without  our  own,  would  have  established  fdo  de  se.  Now,  we  may 
not  be  very  far  wide  of  the  mark,  if  we  affirm  that  every  mind  is 
])rone  to  stamp  those  which  think,  speak,  or  act  differently  from 
itself,  with  the  stigma  of  aberration:  an  hour  scarcely  passes  in 
extensive  association,  without  our  hearing  the  expression,  '  what 
folly ! ' — '  why  the  man  is  mad  ! '  <fcc.,  &c.  This  clearly  evinces  the 
estimation  in  which  we  are  held  by  our  fellow-beings  who  pride 
themselves  on  being,  in  Hamlet's  phrase,  "  infinite  in  reason." 

If  these  opinions  are  so  constantly  formed  of  the  conunon  herd  of 
mankind,  the  '  profanum  vulgus,'  how  much  more  closely  may  they 

ai»ply  to  those, 

**  Whose  minds  are  dolpbin-like,  and  soar 
AboTC  the  elements  they  live  in" — 

the  children  of  Genius. 

The  thoughts  and  expressions  of  these  gifted  beings  are  essentiaUy 
eccentric  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  and  therefore  are  they  oc- 
ciisionally  worshipped  or  reviled — contemplated  with  wonder,  o 
regarded  with  pity.     Like  Beattie's  precocious  boy, 

'*  Some  think  them  wondrous  wise,  and  some  believe  them  mad.** 
That  deeply  interesting,  we  may  write  suhlinie  subject,  in  which  we 
have  engaged — the  hisanity  ofgeiiius^  itself  a  psychological  problem, 
comes  before  us  with  the  most  awful  contrasts :  a  spectral  "  life  in 
death."      "  The  light  that  leads  astray,  is  light  from  heaven,"  and 
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wbfle  we  contemplate  these  Rembrandt  shadows  of  the  niiud — this 
duaroscuro  of  the  soul  of  man,  we  at  once  confess  their  saliitar}'  Imt 
painful  influence  in  curbing  the  pride  of  the  hearty  and  teaching 
mankindy  in  most  miraculous  language,  a  practictil  lesson  of  huuiility. 
We  may  learn,  even  in  this,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  has 
ovduned  in  animate  nature  something  like  a  balance  of  happiness. 
We  know  excess  of  pleasure  is  succeeded  by  de])rcssion,  while  the 
a|itttheiic  moves  on  through  life  in  one  coo],  monotonous,  yet  con- 
tented course.  So  has  the  light  of  learning,  its  shadow.  Even 
Beoon*B  almost  divine  mind  was  not  unalloyed  with  debasement. 

In  intellect^  we  scarcely  read  of  one  child  of  genius  who  has  not 
■ooner  or  later  displayed  the  ravages  which  the  struggle  and  labour 
for  bis  bane,  have  worked  in  the  organ  and  manifestations  of  his 
Boi^ity  mind. 

In  eommenting  on  the  aberrations  of  intellect,  we  must  trace  the 
maledy  to  its  source — to  that  degree  or  stage  which  is  not  yet,  but 
lAiob  maybe  madness;  for  insanity,  like  other  diseases,  has  its  hicu- 
beftion  and  its  development. 

Hie  TOy  infancy  of  genius  is  often  marked  by  such  eccentric 
eouiMi;  as  Samuel  Johnson  would  almost  tenn  madness.  He 
writes — ^''Madness  itself  merely  discovers  itself  by  unnecessar}'  de- 
Tietiona  firom  the  usual  modes  of  the  world-."  Even  enthusiasm  has 
been  Btigmatized  as  insanity.  Richardson  termed  ^lichael  Angelo  the 
''dhrine  madman,'*  and  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  designated  **  an  inspired 
idiot.**  The  eccentric  pencil  of  our  own  Fuseli  traced  conceptions  so 
out  of  the  pale  of  common  life,  that  we  have  often  overheard  ver}- 
learned  comments  on  the  vagaries  of  mad  Fuseli ;  and  Turner,  who 
|ffoduoed  such  magical  effect  with  gamboge,  vcnnillion,  white  lead, 
end  TenUgris,  is  annually  arraigned  as  a  fit  subject  for  a  keeper,  by 
the  TOcacres  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

^lis  eocentridty  of  genius  often  betrays  itself  by  mere  abstraction 
—a  sort  of  brawn  Hudy — in  which  the  mind  is  so  absorl)ed  with  the 
intensity  of  its  creations,  that  impression  of  a  sense  does  not  impart 
mch  impression  to  the  sensorium.  The  current  stories  of  Pliny, 
Ardiimedes,  Parm^^o,  Marino,  Newton,  are  very  interesting 
ilhutrations  of  this  pamve  eccentricity — this  reverie  of  genius. 

The  vagaries  of  a4^ve  eccentricity  are  displayed  in  the  anecdotes 
of  Hogarth,  Geo.  Harvest,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  with  a  degree  of 
tenenesSy  certainly,  which  savours  somewhat  of  exaggeration ;  for  if 
these  sons  of  genius  were  so  utterly  regardless  of  their  persons,  how 
eonU  they  guard  their  purses?    Still  we  know  quite  enough  to  be 
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sensible  of  the  absence  of  the  common  modes  and  conrtcsies  r>f  life 
in  many  of  those  whoso  works  will  live  in  glory,  loni(,  long  after 
their  eccentricities  are  forgotten. 

These  eccentric  causes  are  sometimes  dereloped  even  in  infancy, 
and  they  are  often  the  halcyons  of  intellect  But  they  do  in  reality 
also  indicate  a  predisposition  to  aberration,  if  undue  excitements  be  J  .^ 

administered  to  or  encouraged  in  the  ill-&ted  subject  of  precocity. 
We  cannot  peruse  the  letters  of  Lord  Dudley^  one  of  those  unhappy 
spirits  who  was  riever  a  chUd,  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  without  a 
very  sorrowing  sympathy  with  his  &tey  and  regret  for  the  errors  of 
his  tutors,  in  forcing  the  germ  of  his  intellect,  and,  as  it  were, 
wearing  out  his  brain.  We  may  look  with  pity  too  on  many  other 
more  brilliant  stars  of  literature,  endowed  with  the  so  often  fiatal 
gift  of  genius,  in  whom  intellect  not  only  began  to  grow,  but  burst 
forth  into  blossom  while  yet  its  organ  was  in  the  bud.  In  some, 
vitality  was  protracted  somewhat  beyond  the  half  century,  but 
melancholy  had  marked  them  for  its  own  long  before  thdr  earthly 
course  was  finished.  Such  were  Ariosto,  and  Dante,  and  Taaso,  and 
Alfieri,  and  Pope,  and  Collins,  and  Cowper,  and  Swift.  Others,  in 
whom  sensibility  was  in  excess,  and  the  organ  of  their  intelleei  of 
more  attenuated  mould, ''  burned  out  quickly.**  Such  were  Boms, 
and  Keats,  and  unhappy  White— 

*<  Like  sunbeam  which  on  biUow  cast, 
That  glances,  bot  it  dies"— 

and  Byron,  who,  in  the  ''English  Bards,**  wrote  that  beaatifal 
apostrophe  on  Whitens  early  fette. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  iUusion  should  form  one  prominent 
characteristic  of  genius,  inasmuch  as  the  workings  of  the  imaginadve 
mind  are  but  one  continued  and  protracted  course  of  ideal  creation, 
ere  the  contemplation  of  nature  and  reality  be  well  commenced,  and 
judgment  and  comparison  are  matured  by  study,  and  the  reading  of 
the  minds  of  others.  Of  this  illusion,  however,  v)hen  the  mind  ia 
consciouSf  it  does  not  constitute  insanity,  any  more  than  it  can  be 
termed  disease,  for  the  wandering  may  be  under  the  control  of  the 
will,  and  the  systematic  functions  and  their  organs  also  in  a  state  of 
perfect  integrity. 

Our  immortal  Shakspeare  has  argued  that  the  lunatic,  the  lover, 
and  the  poet 

**  Are  of  imagination  all  compact." 

This  seeming  poetic  licence  has  been  sometimes  proved  to  be  a 
truth.  Nat.  Lee  illustrated  the  three  qualities  in  his  own  person. 
His  poesy  was  highly  eulogized  by  Addison ;  but  if  we  read  the 
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CfcoDgbts  even  of  one  of  his  loTcsick  girls,  we  shall  see  that  his 
painon  must  have  been  that  of  a  mad  lover.  Then  while  he  was 
confined  in  his  cell  in  Old  Be<llam,  we  arc  told,  a  cloud  passed  over 
the  moon,  by  the  light  of  which  he  was  writing  the  scene  of  a  play, 
vben  he  cried  out,  "  Jove,  snuff  the  moon."  With  all  this,  Lee 
■eemed  to  have  well  remembered  the  living  pictures  aroimd  him, 
for  this  is  bia  fidthfiil  portraiture  of  madness,  in  liis  "Csesar  Borgia :' 

**  Like  a  poor  lonatic  that  makes  his  moan. 
And  for  awhile  begailes  his  lookers  on. 

His  eyes  their  wildness  lose, 
He  TOWS  the  keepers  his  wrong'd  sense  ahose; 
Bnt  if  70a  hit  the  cause  that  harts  his  hrain, 
Then  his  teeth  gnash,  he  fbams,  he  shakes  his  chain, 
His  ejeballs  roll,  and  he  is  mad  again." 

•*  The  poet*8  eye  in  its  fine  frenzy  rolling,"  "  boclying  forth  the  form 
oC  things  unknown,"  is  often  thus  closely  illustrating  the  real  insanity 
of  gHiiii%  the  amplest  form  of  which  is  the  unco7i8ci<yus  creation  of 
ideiiy  and  an  absolute  dominion  of  the  representative  faculty 
rtheji^gment 
TtoB  eomciousness,  then,  may  form  the  very  link  between  poesy 
id  madnega — a  seeming  analogy,  though  really  diametrical  contrast 
one^  the  inspiration  of  a  poet's  reverie,  the  other,  an  evcr- 
during  phantom. 

Thus  the  hallucinations  of  Tasso  differed  from  the  conscious 
CTCStiona  of  Shakspeare — the  ideal  revelations  of  Blake,  (which  were 
unfolded  to  ub  by  the  late  John  Varley,)  from  the  wild  eccentricities 
of  FnaelL  Tet  we  doubt  not  that  Shakspeare  and  Fuseli  saw  in 
their  mind  ■  eye  as  perfect  an  Eidolon  as  Tasso  and  Blake,  but  they 
inmo  Amn  to  be  phantoms. 

We  will,  in  illustration,  record  the  contrasted  visions  of  Tasso 
and  Taitiniy  the  one  related  from  Hoole's  Life  of  Tasso,  and  the 
otter  bj  the  aooomplished  maestro  himself. 

''At  Biaaocio,  Manso  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  singular 
cfteti  of  Taaio*8  melancholy,  and  often  disputed  with  him  concerning 
a  fc"*l^*y  8(nrit|  which  he  pretended  conversed  with  liim.  Manso 
endeavonred  in  vain  to  persuade  his  friend  that  the  whole  was  the 
iDiinmi  of  a  disturbed  imagination ;  but  the  latter  was  strenuous  in 
maintaining  the  reality  of  what  he  asserted,  and  to  conduce  Manso, 
him  to  be  present  at  one  of  the  mysterious  conversations. 
^  bad  the  oomplaisance  to  meet  him  next  day,  and  while  they 
I  engaged  in  discourse,  on  a  sudden  he  observed  tliat  Tnsso  kept 
lua  cjea  fixed  on  a  window,  and  remained  in  a  manner  immoveable ; 
be  edDed  bim  by  his  name,  but  received  no  answer;  at  last  Tasso 
cried  oat,  *  There  is  the  Mendly  spirit  that  is  come  to  converse  with 
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me ;  look,  ftnd  you  ^vill  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  all  that  I  have 
said.' 

''Manso  heard  him  with  surprise;  he  looked,  but  saw  nothing, 
except  the  sunbeams  darting  through  the  window ;  he  cast  his  ejes 
all  over  the  room,  but  could  perceive  nothing,  and  was  just  going  to 
ask  where  the  pretended  spirit  was,  when  he  heard  Tasso  speak  with 
great  earnestness,  sometimes  putting  questions  to  the  spirit,  8ome> 
times  giving  answers:  delivering  the  whole  in  such  a  pleasing 
manner,  ancl  in  such  elevated  expressions,  that  he  listened  with 
admiration,  and  had  not  the  least  inclination  to  interrupt  him.  At 
last,  the  uncommon  conversation  ended  with  the  departure  of  the 
spirit,  as  appeared  by  Tasso*s  words,  who,  turning  to  Manso,  asked 
him  if  his  doubts  were  removed.  Manso  was  more  amazed  than 
ever ;  he  scarce  knew  what  te  think  of  his  friend's  situation,  and 
waved  any  further  conversation  on  the  subject." 

Such  was  the  haUticiruUum  of  Tasso.  This  is  the  reverie  of 
Tartini : 

"  One  night,  it  was  in  the  year  1713,  I  dreamed  that  I  had  made 
over  my  soul  to  his  Satanic  majesty.  Everything  was  done  to  my 
wish ;  the  faithful  menial  anticipated  my  fondest  wishes.  Among 
other  freaks,  it  came  into  my  head  to  put  the  violin  into  his  hands, 
for  I  was  anxious  to  see  whether  he  was  capable  of  producing  any- 
thing worth  hearing  upon  it.  Conceive  my  astonishment  at  his 
pla3ring  a  sonata  with  such  dexterity  and  grace,  as  to  surpass  what- 
ever the  imagination  can  conceive.  I  was  so  much  delighted, 
enraptured,  and  entranced  by  his  performance  that  I  was  unable  to 
fetch  another  breath,  and  in  this  state  /  awoke,  I  jumped  up  and 
seized  upon  my  instrument,  in  the  hope  of  reproducing  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  unearthly  harmonies  I  had  heard  in  my  dream.  But  all 
in  vain :  the  music  which  I  composed  under  the  inspiration,  I  must 
admit  the  best  I  have  ever  written,  and  of  right  I  liave  called  it  *  the 
Devirs  Sonata ;'  but  the  falling  off  between  that  piece  and  the  sonata 
which  had  laid  such  fast  hold  of  my  imagination,  is  so  immense,  that 
I  would  rather  have  broken  my  violin  into  a  thousand  fragments, 
and  renounced  music  for  good  and  all,  than,  had  it  been  i>ossible, 
have  been  robbed  of  the  enjoyment  which  the  remembrance  afforded 
me." 

The  indulgence  to  excess  in  this  sort  of  phantasy,  or  the  abandon- 
ment to  it  as  a  professional  study,  is  replete  with  peril.  To  the  real 
world  the  visionary  is  an  alien ;  to  his  adopted  country,  a  denizen ; 
he  is  an  outlaw  to  the  beings  around  him.  In  the  end  the  brain 
becomes  a  chaos, — a  wreck.  We  will  glean  a  few  sentences,  in  proof, 
from  the  record  of  a  child  of  genius,  to  whom  we  have  already 
alluded.  "  When  a  sitter  came  I  looked  at  him  attentively  for  half 
an  hour,  sketching  from  time  to  time  on  the  canvas.  I  wanted  no 
more.     I  put  away  my  canvas  and  took  another  sitter.    When  I 
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wished  to  resume  my  first  portrait,  /  iook  tlie  man,  and  set  him  in 
Ab  cKaiVy  where  I  saw  liim  as  distinctlj  as  if  he  liad  beeu  before  mo 
is  his  own  proper  jMirson.  I  looked  from  time  to  time  at  the 
JHMiginniy  figure,  then  worked  with  ni  v  pencil ;  when  I  looked  at 
the  duur  I  saw  the  man.  Gradually  I  began  to  lose  the  distinction 
the  imaginary  figure  and  the  real  person,  and  sometimes 
1  with  flitters  that  they  had  been  with  me  the  day  before.  At 
laat  I  was  sure  of  it;  and  then — all  is  confusion.  I  recollect  nothing 
■Kwe.  I  lost  my  senses — ^was  thirty  years  in  an  asylum." 
-  Het^  then,  we  see  a  voluntary  dei>osition  of  the  judgment  and 
fcwilty  of  comparison ;  they  had  lost  their  dominion  over  the  repre- 
■entetiTe  feculty,  and  thus  was  an  eccentric  illusion  converted  into 

Oar  late  Inend,  Dr.  Wigan,  lias  recorded  a  case  of  this  insane 
fkaaUame^  in  which  the  Eidolon  was  a  double  of  the  Seer.  It  is  that 
oC  ft  hranted  man,  and  might,  perliaps,  detract  somewhat  from  the 
oripnififcy  of  a  popular  scribbler  of  Christmas  tales : — 

"  I  knew  a  very  intelligent  and  amiable  man  who  had  the  ]>ower 
of  pbeiqg  before  his  eyes  himself,  and  often  laughed  heartily  at  hi* 
,  who  always  seemed  to  laugh  in  his  turn.  This  was  long  a 
;  of  amiuement  and  joke,  but  the  result  was  lamentable.  He 
gndually  convinced  tliat  he  was  haunted  by  himself,  or  (to 
▼iolato  gnmmar  for  the  sake  of  clearly  expressing  his  idea)  his  8e(/l 
This  otlier  self  would  argue  with  him  pertinaciously,  and  to  his 
grant  mortifiisatioii  sometimes  refute  him,  which,  as  he  was  very 
piond  of  hia  logical  powers,  humiliated  him  exceedingly.  ITc  was 
eeeentric^  but  was  never  placed  in  confinemeut  or  subjeete<l  to  the 
■Bgliteat  HBHtiaint.  At  length,  worn  out  by  the  annoyance,  he  de- 
libentely  nsolved  not  to  enter  on  another  year  of  existence ;  ]»aid 
■n  hit  debtfl^  wrapped  up  hi  sejiarate  papers  the  amount  of  the 
WMkly  demandfl,  waited,  pistol  in  liand,  the  night  of  the  .^Ist  of 
DiBeemher,  and  aa  the  clock  struck  twelve,  fired  it  into  his  mouth." 

It  la  not  heie  that  we  may  discuss  the  question  of  unity,  dimlity, 
or  plmaUty  of  mind;  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  recent  works  of 
Holhwlj  Barlow,  and  Wigan,  on  that  abstnise  question  of  psychology. 
We  eannoi^  however,  on  reflecting  on  the  phenomena  of  hallucination 
of  genin^  believe  that  mind,  as  it  is  manifested  to  us  by  its  organ,  is 
one  indivisible  essence,  which  itself  creates  an  illusion,  and  at  the 
Hme  time  informs  us  that  it  is  so :  this  would  almost  imply  tliat  the 
bnin  ma  a  unity  was  at  the  same  time  sound  and  unsound.  But  if 
we  em  believe  that  one  cerebral  organ,  or  one  cerebral  hemisphere, 

so.  TL  T 
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may  be  perfect,  and  the  other  or  the  rest  imperfect,  distorted,  or 
diseased,  the  dilemma  at  once  yanishes. 

We  know,  we  have  seen  that  this  partial  disorganization,  either 
from  extreme  congestion  or  change  of  tissues,  has  beoi  aoocmipanied 
by  evidences  of  insanity,  and  very  interesting  analogies  might  be 
adduced  to  prove  this.  We  take  the  case  of  a  philosopher  of  extreme 
energy  and  deep  learning,  in  whom  this  hemispherical  disorganixation 
of  bndn  was  discovered. 

Dr.  Wollaston  had  long  been  sensible  of  the  etiology  and  prognosis 
of  his  case,  the  onset  of  which  was  declared  by  paralysis  of  the 
finger.  Dr.  Holland  thus  writes:  ^'He  was  accustomed  to  take 
exact  note  of  the  changes,  progressively  occurring  in  his  sensations, 
memory,  and  voluntary  power.  He  made  daily  experiments  to 
ascertain  their  amount,  and  described  the  results  in  a  manner  which 
can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  him.  It  was  a  mind 
unimpaired  in  its  higher  parts,  watching  over  the  physical  pheno- 
mena  of  approaching  death,  and  what  well  deserves  note,  watdiing 
over  the  progressive  change  in  those  functions  which  seem  nearest 
to  the  line  separating  material  from  intellectual  existence."  With 
all  this  spirituality,  however,  there  lurked  some  leaven  of  self-interest 
It  was  on  the  very  approach  of  death  (as  we  are  assured)  that  he 
divulged  the  platinum  secret,  and  his  calculations  seemed  to  imply 
that  at  least  his  organ,  or  one  of  his  organs  of  number,  was  not 
deranged.  This  homage  to  Mammon,  at  such  a  moment,  might 
sanction  the  belief  that  the  diseased  hemisphere  somewhat  interfered 
with  the  spirituality  or  philosophy  of  the  prevalent  indication  of  his 
master  mind. 

In  our  discussion  of  this  paradoxical  question  in  psychology,  we 
must  remember  that  the  brain  is  the  orgcun^  not  the  glamd^  of  the 
mind.  We  do  not  say  the  diseased  or  congested  hemisphere  9ecT€iUd 
false  ideas,  and  the  sound  one  created  the  faculties  of  judgment  and 
comparison  to  correct  them.  We  rest  on  this  affirmation,  that  the 
mind  cannot  be  manifested  aright  through  the  medium  of  diseased 
structure. 

Now,  in  illustration,  we  will  adduce  the  analogy  of  the  senses. 
The  soul  is  an  essence,  bright,  pure,  celestial :  from  its  combination 
with  the  senses  results  intellect,  which  we  may  very  justly  term  one 
great  sense,  or  a  combination  of  all. 

We  know  that  the  senses  require  their  own  proper  element  ere 
they  can  render  us  conscious  of  nature.  The  eye  cannot  see  unless 
there  be  light,  nor  the  ear  hear  without  special  undulation,  nor  the 
tongue  taste  unless  sapid  substances  be  applied  to  its  papillss.     But 
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;  will  not  be  perfect  unless  the  eye  be  healthy  or  entire,  and  yet 
*iy»  of  pnre  light  are  still  playing  about  its  leases,  and  penetrating 
to  the  inmost  depth  of  its  diaphanous  tissues :  so  if  the  brain  be 
,  can  there  be  integrity  of  intellect,— can  there  be  thought, 
,  judgment,  comparison?  Xo.  Yet  the  soul  is  there :  but 
manifestation  as  the  mind  is  perverted  by  its  diseased  organ,  as 
i  Ymj  of  bright  light  is  dimmed  or  distorted  by  the  diseased  struc- 
I  of  the  eye.  Is  it  not  easy,  then,  to  draw  this  analogy  ?  As 
die  Hght  is  to  the  eye,  so  is  the  soul  to  the  brain ;  light  is  the  essence 
cH-nnon. — the  soul  is  the  essence,  or  light,  of  the  brain,  the  sublime 
■oviee  of  all  those  phenomena  which,  as  an  aggr^te  element,  we 
nlliiiiiid. 

We  win,  in  carrying  on  this  analogy,  liken  the  varied  tissues  of  the 

to  die  immmit  of  the  giant  alp,  Mont  Blanc,  and  we  will  / 

)  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  playing  on  its  peaks ;  the  rays 
\  ML  on  the  snow-clad  cone  are  reflected  back  in  the  effulgence 
of  fliflir  parity,  but  those  which  impinge  on  a  granite  rock,  on  their 
■eWecUim  present  to  the  eye  a  dark,  rugged,  and  misshapen  surfiEuse. 
80^  the  Mending  of  the  inmiortal  spirit  with  a  healthy  brain  will  be 
cifideaeed  by  the  higher  and  nobler  sentiments  and  faculties  of  our 
iBonI  and  intellectual  nature;  but  if  it  b  manifested  through  a 
hiiii,  diseased  or  disorganised,  in  its  totality,  or  in  any  of  its  nume- 
nmsMdsy  then  are  its  evidences  displayed  in  the  sentiment  and 
•etiuua  of  man,  more  or  less  clouded  or  debased. 

These  halhicinations  of  genius  may  assume  two  contrasted  forms, 
wUA,  if  acote  or  protracted,  become  the  light  or  shadow  of  the 
^jsionarj's  existence.  Cheramania,  or  the  illusion  of  bright  visions, 
■nd  dtmtmomania,  or  belief  in  the  reality  of  Satanic  visitation. 
The  exact  proximate  cause  of  these  illusions  may  long  elude  the 
i  of  the  most  anatomical  pathologist;  the  prcdisi>ositiou  may 
on  idiosyncrasy  or  constitution,  fostered  by  indulgence  or 
Yeiy  many  of  these  visions  may,  however,  be  referred  to 
conditions  of  the  blood.  Hyperoxygenation  of  this  fluid, 
'  from  inhalation  of  nitrous  oxyde  gas,  or  even  pure  atmo- 
air,  will  elevate  and  enliven  the  feelings  and  ideas.  An 
fiTfiSM  of  carbon,  whether  from  inhalation  or  narcotic  influence,  or 
eenWiied  atmosphere,  will  ever  induce  depression  and  a  gloomy  mood 
of  ndnd.  The  essence  of  cheromania  may  also  consist  in  hyper- 
aajfgeuation  of  the  blood ;  that  of  demonomania,  in  congestion  or 
lemoiB  of  dark  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 

We  may  dbsenre  analogous  effects  of  temperament  and  disposition 
in  the  eoniiasted  diseases  of  melancholia  and  phthisis.     In  the  fluids 

t2 
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of  the  former,  carbon  predoininaies,  iu  those  of  the  latter,  oxjgen ; 
it  may  be  from  rapid  circulation,  or  even  from  the  free  admiasion  of 
oxygen  to  the  blood  in  consequence  of  abrasion.  May  we  asaome, 
as  an  example,  that  from  such  an  influence  was  developed  those 
almost  angelic  traits  of  chai'acter  which  flung  so  bright  a  halo  over 
the  transient  existence  of  our  boy  king,  Edward  VL 

To  the  cheromaniac  every  vision  is  gilded  by  a  andeur  de  rose — 
every  voice  is  the  whisper  of  a  seraph. 

When  the  angel  appeared  to  Jacob  Behmen,  he  long  listened  with 
rapture  to  a  voice  of  celestial  modulation.  The  illusion  of  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  was  a  lofty  cheromania,  still  increased  by  a  mind  su- 
premely inflated  by  self-esteem.  Thus  he  records  one  of  these,  (a 
conversion  of  natural  truth'  into  pliantasy) :  "  This  resplendent  light 
is  to  be  seen  over  my  shadow  till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  it 
appears  to  the  greatest  advantage  when  the  grass  is  moist  mtii  dew; 
it  is,  likewise,  visible  in  the  evening  at  sunset.  This  phenomenon  I 
took  notice  of  when  I  was  at  Paris,  because  the  air  is  exceedingly 
clear  in  that  climate,  so  that  I  could  distinguish  it  there  much  plainer 
than  in  Italy,  where  the  moists  are  much  more  frequent ;  but  I  can 
see  it  there  and  show  it  to  others,  though  not  to  so  much  advantage 
as  in  France." 

Petrarch  was  thus  blessed  with  the  Eidolon  of  Laura  in  his  visions. 
Among  other  most  interesting  illusions  of  genius  we  may  remember 
those  of  Edward,  Lord  Herbert^  of  Cherbury,  of  Malbranche,  and 
Descartes.  The  mind  of  Shelley,  also,  (whom  Locke  would  have  at 
once  termed  a  madman,  on  his  axiom,  that  insanity  is  excess  of 
morbid  imagination,)  was  constantly  prone  to  illusions  of  deep  and 
painful  sentiment— demonomania :  but  sometimes,  perhaps,  from  the 
influence  of  surrounding  circumstances,  he  became  a  cheromaniac. 
Percy  Bysshe,  with  whom  we  wandered  in  our  childhood,  when  he  was 
a  young  Etonian,  was  a  proselyte  to  spectral  realism,  especially  when 
excited  by  visionary  studies.  We  will  glance,  as  an  instance,  to  one 
of  his  day  dreams,  recorded  by  his  friend,  Williams,  when  they  were 
in  the  Isolated  paradise  of  St.  Arengo.  One  evening,  after  tea,  as 
they  were  wandering  in  the  moonshine,  he  suddenly  grasped  Williams* 
arm,  and  exclaimed,  ''There  it  is  again — ^there;"  and,  closer  ques- 
tioned, he  declared  he  saw  liis  lately  deceased  child,  naked,  arising 
from  the  sea,  and  then  clap  its  little  hands  as  if  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy, 
and  looking  on  him  with  the  smiling  countenance  of  a  cherub. 

"  I  liave  dreamed  of  a  golden  land,"  said  Fuseli  in  a  rapture, 
**  and  solicit  in  vain  for  the  barge  that  is  to  carry  me  over." 
The  demon   of  Socrates  (to  which  even  the  Satanic  epithet  of 
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tutfinv  lias  been  qipliod)  was,  in  ronllty,  a  sort  of  biowiiie, 
■thliongfa  this  spirit,  tm  the  sage  himscir  coiifc^jecd,  twice  with- 
him  from  offering  any  defence  on  his  tnal.  Of  the  implicit 
of  Socrates  in  the  preteniaturul  reality  of  \m  demon, 
mm-  hmve  many  eurious  stories.  This  is  recorded  in  the  ''  Ban- 
(if  Xenophon :"  ^  One  Timarchus,  a  noble  Athenian,  hchv^  at 
in  company  witli  Socrates,  he  rose  np  to  go  away,  which 
observing,  bade  him  sit  do>vn  again,  *  for,'  8ai<l  he,  *  the 
has  just  now  given  me  the  accustomed  sign.'  Some  little 
m  after,  l^marchus  offered  again  to  be  gone,  and  Socrates  once 
ra  stofyped  him,  saying,  he  had  the  same  sign  repeated  to  him. 
kogthy  when  Socrates  was  earnest  in  discourse,  and  did  not 
1  hnn,  Timarchus  stole  away,  and  in  u  few  minutes  after  com- 
A  murder,  for  which,  being  curried  to  execution,  his  last 
I  wcn^  'that  he  had  come  to  thait  untimely  end  for  not  obeying 
of  Socrates.'" 
I  and  his  spirit  were  still  more  congenial,  for  the  inspired 
to  court  and  welcome  his  mysterious  \'isit'}mt. 
t  religions  monomania  will  s«jnietimcs  assume  the  nature 
*  ft  bi^fat  vision.  That  devout  numomaniac,  John  Mason,  of 
'  Stntford,  as  Grainger  informs  us  in  his  biographical  history 
of  "WnjuWuilj  was  impressed  with  the  convicti(m  that  he  was  the  tnie 
■ba  who  was  ordained  to  announce  the  advent  of  the  Redeemer,  and 
I  this  awful  epodi  arrived,  the  millennium  was  to  l>e  com- 
at  Stratford.  Tliis  visionary  parson  conversed  and  acted 
on  all  subjects  but  those  which  referred  to  revealed  rcli- 
wfaen  he  directly  became  mad.  lie  died  under  the  belief  that 
im  ksd  just  before  been  visited  by  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  in 
a  oomplitr  fiuth  in  the  reality  of  his  ovni  Divine  mission. 
■  Among  others,  the  cdesUal  visions  and  visitations  of  Emanuel 
Biradaiborg  are  conspicuous,- especially  as  they  have  enticed  so  many 
I  to  have  established  a  sect  which  bears  his  name.  The 
I  of  his  sister  traveller  to  the  heavenly  region,  Theresa,  were 
I  hy  her  apotheosis,  and  the  canonization  of  her  bones.  This 
aplnfaed  saint  was  enchanted  by  the  writings  of  St.  Jerome, 
[  doTOted  herself  to  a  monastic  life.  Tliis  metamorphosis,  in  a 
I  frame,  warm  heart,  and  vivid  imagination,  induced  melan- 
^M/ljf  whidi  ended  in  a  cataleptic  fit.  In  this  trance  she  saw  visions, 
aad  m  her  ecstasies  she  was  lifted  by  supernatural  powers  from  the 
i  iato  the  presence  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  even  of  the  licdecmcr 
V,  who  onee  took  her  cross  from  her  hands,  and  changed  it 
{■to  tonr  laiga  piectons  diamonds,  <S:c, 
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The  pUenomena  of  cheromania  may  peraiai  without  the  slightest 

constitutional   disturbance;    still  it  ehuuld  ever  l>e  reganled  with 

<jealuus\%  aj3  rapid  or  increased  cerebral  circulation  may  in  a  nionicnt 
be  induced,  and  terminate  in  frenxy.  Even  the  sudden  on«:t  of 
higli  si>irits,  unniurkcd  by  illusion,  should  not  be  altogether  »UgUtcd, 
We  liavc  known  casesi,  especially  in  which  honour  and  fame  luivc 

<  suddenly  been  conferred  on  genius,  in  which  the  cerebral  excitement 
has  been  suddenly  followed  l»y  extravasation  or  effusion.  In  common 
minds,  we  have  such  effect  of  ht^h  sjnriU  often  evinced*  A  lady 
whom  we  knew  had  been  for  some  time  heavy  and  lethar^c,  when, 
for  an  hour  or  two  before  she  attended  morning  service,  ahe  ex- 
pressed  her  delight  at  feeling  m  intinitely  better  than  she  had  been  ; 
uhe  hatl  scarcely  entered  Irer  pew,  ere  she  dropped  apoplectic,  wmI 
instantly  exjiired*  It  was  probably  thia  hj'peroxygcnation  of  the 
cucephidic  blooil  which  causetl  the  exalted  feeling  in  the  ca>*cij  of 
S  periodical  mania  related  by  Willis,  in  Tvhich  the  patient  auticipotetl 
Ids  insanity  with  extreme  pleasure,  Mid  that  also  recorded  by  Piuel 
The  first  patient  affirmed  thua  :  "  Everything  aj^penred  easy  to  mc; 
no  obtftaclcM  presented  themselves  either  in  theory  or  practice;  my 
memory  acquire<l,  idl  of  a  sudden,  a  singular  degree  of  perfection-  In 
genera!,  I  have  a  great  difficulty  in  finding  rh^ihmical  terminationa; 
but  (HI  these  occasions,  I  WTotc  verses  with  as  great  facility  an  proac/^ 
Piuel  refers  to  a  literary  gentleman  of  but  ordinary  j^owera  who, 
during  his  paroxysms  soared  fai*  above  his  usual  degree  of  intellect, 
**  He  declaimed  on  the  subject  of  the  revolution  with  all  the  force, 
the  diguity,  and  purity  of  language  that  this  very  interesting  subject 
would  admit  of/* 

And  in  what  do  these  phenomena  of  cerebral  excitement  difler 
from  the  cheromania  of  the  first  stAge  of  intoxication  1     In  nothii 
isavc  the  duration  i>f  paroxysms  and  their  exciting  causes.     Hy| 
oxygenation  of  brain-blood  is  the  essence  of  them  all. 

But  the  continuous  thought  and  brooding  over  ideiia  by  the 
brain  of  genius,  in  most  instances  induces  a  contrasted  condition, 
which  sho^^Ts  us  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Hemora  of  the  blood 
is  marked  by  signs  resembling  the  second  stage  of  intoxication. 
The  false  idea,  or  Eidolon,  is  often  not  altogether  withoat  the  in- 
fluence of  the  judgment ;  but  as  tins  faculty  is  seldom  so  potent  as 
to  disfiossess  the  mind  of  the  i/re^tnce  of  the  phantom,  even  if  it 
suggests  the  conviction  of  its  unreality,  that  mind  is  for  the  time 
moiiouumiacal  fcsuch  was  the  mind  of  llousscau,  when  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  phantom,  and  Luther,  while  he  couvereedj  without  sus- 
picion, with  the  demon  in  his  study.     It  mducea  the  penalty  <rf 
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Awikenatein;  it  has  raised  a  monster  beyond  its  control;  just  on  the 
principle  of  our  often  inducing  a  pain  or  action  in  a  part,  by  con- 
ocntraiing  the  attention  on  the  spot.  So  Spinello,  during  hb  deep 
■tody  for  his  picture  of  the  &llen  angels,  kept  his  mind  so  especially 
oonoentrated  on  the  conception  of  Lucifer,  that  the  horrible  shadow 
«f  the  arch-demon  was  constantly  before  his  eyes.  Of  these  intel- 
leetnal  demonomaniacs,  all  coming  under  our  category,  we  haye 
vnoidfid  many  yery  interesting  cases.  Jurieu,  as  we  are  informed 
tf  Dr.  Beddoes,  locked  himself  in  his  study  for  the  deep  analysis  of 

I  Apocalypse.  The  intense  thought  and  heated  aur  soon  induced 
lakdies;  these  ended  in  the  horrible  illusion  that  the 
of  Blasphemy,  with  ten  heads,  and  ten  horns,  and  ten  crowns 
OB  his  hoflu^  was  pent  up  in  his  body,  and  was  preying  on  his 
Titakl 

Our  lamented  friend,  Dr.  Johnson,  told  us  of  a  gentleman  of  great 
■sisnee  who  conceived  that  he  was  honoured  by  the  frequent  visits 
oC  spsetns.  They  were  at  first  refined  and  elegant,  both  in  manners 
•ad  in  ooi&yeiMtion,  which  on  one  occasion  assumed  a  witty  turn, 
•ad  qsipB  and  puns  and  satire  were  the  order  of  the  evening,  so 
dirt  ht  was  charmed  with  his  ghostly  visitors.  On  a  sudden,  how- 
•f«r,  they  changed  into  demoniac  fiends,  uttering  expressions  of 
the  most  degraded  and  unholy  nature.  Depletion  was  the  cure  of 
this  phantasy. 

The  physician  of  an  acute  Scotch  lawyer  had  long  witnessed  some 
■ecret  horror  embedded  in  the  mind  of  his  patient,  wliich,  indeed, 
■t  length  proved  fatal;  and  at  last  extorted  the  confession  that  a 
skeleton  was  ever  glaring  on  him  from  the  foot  of  his  bed.  The 
doetor  once  endeavoured  to  dispel  the  illusion  by  standing  directly 
m  the  field  of  the  vision,  and  was  himself  startled,  when  liis 
declared  he  saw  the  phantom  peering  at  him  over  his  left 


Snchy  too,  WM  the  "  martyr  philosopher,"  in  the  "  Diary  of  a 
VkjmaMO,*^  who,  just  before  his  death,  saw  a  black  figure  removing 
Ue  books  firom  his  study,  throwing  his  pens  and  ink  into  the  fire, 
and  folding  up  his  telescope,  as  if  they  were  now  useless.  This  was 
Int  a  memoiy-ahadow  of  his  own  previous  occupation. 

The  sdlenm  figure  which  induced  Mozart  to  write  the  "  Requiem," 
wUdi  was  first,  indeed,  chaunted  over  his  own  grave,  was  doubtless 
hot  a  phantom  of  his  own  creation.  Such,  also,  was  the  illusion  of 
Nieohu,  the  bookseller  of  Berlin. 

The  case  related  by  Dr.  Abercrombic  may  be  considerctl  almost 
in  proof  of  our  position.    A  gentleman  of  high  litcmry  uttainuicnta 
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was  constautly  anuoyed  by  the  intniBion  of  an  old  woman  in  a  black 
bonnet.  She  was,  however,  of  the  fihuy  order  of  ghosts,  as  the  lock 
of  the  door  was  seen  through  her.  Believing  thai  she  had  missed 
her  way,  he  arose  from  his  deep  study,  and  courteously  showed  her 
the  door,  when  she  instantly  vanished.  The  diange  of  poddon,  by 
altering  the  state  of  circulation  of  the  brain-blood,  no  doubt  dis- 
pelled the  phantom. 

Such  arc  some  of  the  illusions  of  genius.  They  may  be  JbUowed 
by  disorganization,  by  membranous  adhesion,  efiusion,  Ac;  but  these 
changes  are  not  esaentialy  as  the  most  unyielding  illumons  may  exist 
with  integrity  of  systemic  function  and  of  general  health.  Of  these, 
the  two  well-known  and  very  interesting  stories  of  John  Tiiney 
Matthews  and  Simon  Browne,  may  be  adduced  as  illustrations.  The 
one  believed  that  he  was  haunted  by  a  gang  of  pneumatic  chemists, 
close  to  London-wall,  who  incessantly  tortured  him  with  an  air- 
Uxnn;  the  other,  that  ''  he  had  lost  his  rational  soul.**  In  both,  the 
monomania  was  persistent,  yet  they  were  in  bodily  health;  and 
although  one  was  needlessly  confined,  both  perfectly  harmless  in 
society. 

The  etiology  of  monomania,  and  of  its  converse, ''  folic  raisonante,'' 
is  a  subject  of  very  deep  interest,  especially  as  they  usually  occur  in 
contemplative  or  scientific  minds.  Tlie  questions  might  illuminate 
each  other;  as,  in  the  one,  there  seems  to  be  a  mad  point,  in  the 
other,  a  sane  point  in  the  brain.  In  the  highly  intellectual  mind, 
we  are  presented  with  a  dark  spot,  or  phantom;  in  a  maniacal  brain, 
wc  may  sometimes  observe  a  lucid  spot,  from  whicli  may  emanate 
one  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  intellect  Thus,  Dr.  Rush  writes 
of  a  judge  and  a  divine,  both  confessedly  insane,  but  whose  discri- 
minating judgment  and  refined  eloquence  on  the  bench  and  in  the 
pulpit  were  admirable.  Some  of  the  ablest  articles  in  '^Aikin's 
Biography"  were  written  by  an  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum  during 
his  confinement.  We  are  told,  also,  that  some  parts  of  one  of  our 
national  establishments  were  constructed  from  the  plans  of  one  of  its 
inmates.  Gibber  tells  us,  in  his  Life  of  Lee,  *'  I  have  seen  a  ship 
of  straw  finely  fabricated  by  a  mad  ship -builder;  and  the  most  lovely 
attitudes  have  been  represented  by  a  mad  statuary,  in  his  celL" 

These  questions  are  of  high  interest  and  importance,  involving  as 
they  do  the  points  of  metaphysical  psycholog}',  disordered  quality 
of  blood,  and  duality  of  mind;  but  at  present  we  must  control  our 
discussion  and  analysis  on  these  subjects. 

The  Irritability  of  genius  is  the  first  link  in  that  series  of  mental 
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phenomena  which  we  may  more  properly  term  disease,  associated  as 
it  is  with  the  distressing  condition  of  morbid  or  excited  sensation. 

Tlie  constitution  of  the  mind  is  often  acutely  sensitive,  shrinking 
like  a  mimosa  from  the  breath  of  criticism ;  when  such  a  state  is  fed 
by  the  wear  and  tear  of  brain,  the  effect  may  be  perilous  and  de- 
structive. Even  the  common  intercourse  of  life  is  a  fret  to  such  a 
mind ;  there  are  no  thoughts  or  sentiments  in  common,  and  the  con- 
Terse  is  strained  and  painful.  Then  there  may  be  no  just  appreciation 
of  talent  by  unintellectual  persons,  and  hence  the  petulance  that  poets 
and  essayists  have  displayed — of  which  Oliver  Goldsmith  and  poor 
Chatterton  may  be  apt  examples.  Seneca,  we  remember,  affirmed 
that  genius  could  not  be  happy  with  many  people,  as  such  association 
would  ruffle  the  surface  of  the  mind. 

If  we  glance  at  the  statistics  of  the  comparative  mortality  of  genius, 
we  may  form  some  notion  of  the  final  effect  of  different  studies  and 
pursuits.  At  the  extremities  of  the  scale,  we  have  the  natural  phi- 
losopher and  the  poet ;  the  aggregate  duration  of  the  lives  of  the 
former  may  be  stated  to  be  75,  of  the  latter,  57.  In  the  quiet  con- 
templation of  nature,  the  mind  is  usually  under  a  calm  and  devout 
influence,  which  softens  the  acuteness  of  feeling.  It  is  the  study  of 
God's  book,  a  search  after  ineffable  truth. 

The  mind  of  the  astronomer  especially,  whose  enraptured  eye 
contemplates  the  "  majestic  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,"  is  carried 
far  above  the  influence  of  human  passion,  and  the  collision  of  earth — 
and  is  not  our  mother  earth  a  Moloch,  by  a  thousand  secret  poisons 
sacrificing  her  own  children?  Herschel,  Halley,  and  Newton  were 
octogenarians. 

But  the  labour  of  the  luetic  mind  is  a  creation.  To  the  Creator, 
a  world,  a  universe,  is  but  the  work  of  a  will,  a  wish,  a  fiat :  to  the 
creature,  even  the  birth  of  a  thought  may  be  an  overwhelming 
struggle,  a  convulsive  pang  o§  parturition.  It  is  recorded  of  more 
than  one  jwet,  that  they  wrote  their  verses  six  times  over;  Alfieri 
writes,  "all  my  tragedies  have  been  composed  tluree  times."  So 
careful  was  Virgil  to  revise  and  polish  his  jKHJtry,  that  he  compared 
himself  to  a  bear  that  was  constantly  licking  his  cubs  into  sha|>e.  In 
some,  however,  we  may  observe  such  energy  of  mind,  such  firmness 
of  brain,  and  such  high  moral  temperament,  as  may  come  unscathed 
from  the  trial.  Walter  Scott  was  long  enabled,  with  impunity,  to 
write  nine  volumes  in  as  many  months,  taking  still  his  prominent 
)>osition  in  society ;  and  Johnson,  in  seven  years,  compiled  his  gigantic 
Lexicon,  and  wrote  the  Rambler,  with  other  minor  compositions,  and 
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went  through  his  routine  of  societjr  daily.  We  are  told^  too,  that  he 
wrote  forty-eight  pages  of  the  ^lifeof  Sayage"  in  sixteen  hours;  and 

our  esteemed  friend  and  colleague.  Dr.  C y  the  Johnson  of  medical 

literature,  may  he  adduced  as  one  of  the  literary  wonders  of  the  day. 
But  even  these  lahours  may  perhaps  yields  in  the  sapping  and  mining 
of  hrain,  to  the  slavery  of  periodical  literature. 

If  we  contemplate  the  catalogue  of  imaginative  writers,  we  shall 
discover  signs  of  an  irritable  temperament  in  almost  every  one  but 
Scott;  his  mind  was  cast  in  the  mould  of  virtue,  and  his  religion  was 
as  simple  as  it  was  sincere.  Then  Scott  possessed  a  genuine  unso- 
phisticated love  of  nature,  and  raised  himself  to  be  a  lord  of  the  soil 
Nor  was  he  morbidly  ambitious  of  literary  victory,  or  jealous  of  Uie 
rivalry  of  other  poets ;  thus  he  quietly  yielded  the  laurel  to  Byron, 
and  doomed  his  prolific  pen  to  the  composition  of  his  more  humble, 
though  universally  popular,  prose.  But  let  us  glance  at  Uie  ^€nu9 
vrrUabile — Cowley — ^Tasso — Dryden  — Alfieri — ^Voltaire — ^Rousseau 
— Smollett — Pope — Johnson — Collins — Cowper-^  Keats — Byron, 
and  we  must  almost  pity  the  penalties  of  mighty  genius.  **  Paganini, 
too,"  as  our  friend  Dr.  Moore  writes,  "  paid  dearly  for  his  con- 
summate excellence.  Speaking  to  a  friend,  he  stated  that  he 
scarcely  knew  what  sleep  was ;  and  his  nerves  were  wrought  to  such 
almost  preternatural  acuteness,  that  harsh  soimds  often  became 
torture  to  him.  His  passion  for  music  he  described  as  an  all 
absorbing,  a  consuming  one ;  in  fact,  he  looked  as  if  no  other  life  than 
that  ethereal  one  of  melody  were  circulating  in  liis  veins ;  but  he 
added  with  a  glow  of  triumph,  kindling  through  deep  sadness,  '  Mais 
c'est  un  don  du  ciel.' " 

The  effect  of  rapt  attention  is  often  derangement  of  memory — 
of  which  we  have  curious  instances  on  record.  Such  was  the 
transient  oblivion  of  the  acute  scholar,  (related  by  Crichton,)  who 
had  been  deeply  absorbed  in  studies,  and  at  length  was  unable  to 
write  even  what  his  will  dictated— or  to  utter  the  words  he  wished. 
Thus,  for  "  50  dollars,  being  one  half-year's  rate,"  which  he  intended 
to  write,  he  scribbled — "  50  dollars  through  the  salvation  of  Bra — ** 

These  derangements  of  the  sensitive  mind  assume  a  variety  of 
phases,  eliciting,  indeed,  many  of  the  most  discordant  passions  of  the 
human  heart.  Literary  jealousy,  for  instance,  will  sever  the  most 
congenial  friendship — as  between  John  and  William  Hunter,  and 
Chaucer  and  Gower,  and  others  of  less  fame.  The  irritability  of  the 
ardent  yet  fragile  mind  will  soon  wear  it  out,  especially  if  it  be  the 
subject  of  satire  or  censure.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  "  end  of  Stilling- 
fleet  was  hastened  by  Locke's  confutation  of  his  metaph^'sics;"  that 
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the  Quarterly  killed  John  Keats;  and  neglect  of  his  genius  im- 
pelled poor  Chatterton  to  rush  madly  into  the  presence  of  his  Maker; 
and  Tasso,  as  if  he  feared  his  spirit  even  would  feel  a  lash,  begged 
CudiiuJ  Cynthio  to  bum  his  works  after  his  death,  especially  his 
JmnuaUml  Even  the  poem  of  the  ^neid,  which,  though  never 
finished,  had  cost  Virgil  the  labour  of  1 1  years,  was  condemned  to  be 
bamed,  in  the  last  will  of  the  poet  of  Mantua.  Happily,  instead  of 
ftlirowiiig  it  into  the  flames,  Augustus  delivered  it  to  YirgiFs  literary 
friends. 

This  sensitiveness  will  be  rouse<l  even  by  the  consciousness  of 
pcnonal  deformity.  The  curved  spine  and  skeleton  legs  of  Pope, 
whose  life  was  one  protracted  malady,  might,  perhaps,  have  much 
increased  his  acute  feeling  of  censure.  It  is  known,  too,  that  the 
vanitj  of  Byron  was  more  than  once  deeply  wounded  when  he  per* 
OBTed  the  eyes  of  a  companion  fixed  on  his  club-foot ;  and  when, 
almosi  a  diild,  he  overheard  Mary  Cliaworth  say  to  her  maid,  ''  Do 
yon  think  I  can  love  that  lame  boy,"  he  ran  in  the  full  speed  of 
I  the  fields  from  Annesley  to  Newstead. 
L  aflKrms  Byron's  disorder  to  have  been  q)ilepsy ;  and  indeed 
lie  liad  many  signs  of  cerebro-spinal  disorder,  as  t witchings,  globus,  ikc. 
on  strong  emotion.  He  had  himself  some  notion  of  this  being  he- 
reditaiy,  as  he  tells  us  he  was  ''  cradled  in  convulsion,"  and  *'  subject 
to  n  kind  of  hysterical  merriment."  A  man  so  constituted  as  Byron 
waa^  who  ooold  write,  "  the  seal  of  death  is  the  only  seal  of  friend- 
■hip^"  must  have  innately  so  gloomy  a  view  of  society  as  to  be  a 
eonstitiltional  discontent,  which  he  allowed  to  grow  up  with  his  life, 
fiNT  he  was  too  great  for  sarcasm  or  reproof.  None  could  such  a  mind 
cndnTCylrat  a  kindred  spirit — a  revolving  satellite — or  a  doating 
woman.  This  misanthropy  rendered  him  discontented  with  all  but 
■ensuality,  and  thus,  much  of  his  poesy,  brilliant  and  triumphant  as 
it  WM»  was  written  as  a  resource  against  ennui,  that  '^  actual  despair 
and  despondency,"  with  which  he  every  morning  awoke. 

Tlie  "  Bride  of  Abydos**  was  composed  to  keep  him  from  ^'  going 
nadfaj  eating  his  own  heart"  And  again  he  says,  "  I  feel  a  disrelish 
I  poweifiil  than  indifference.  If  I  rouse,  it  is  into  a  fury.  I 
1 1  shall  die  like  Swift— dying  at  top."  Byron's  life,  like  his 
man  sort  of  Rembrandt  study;  so  dark  is  dl  around,  tliat  the 
figlit  ahinea  out  with  a  lustrous  magic;  the  splendid  poetry  of 
''ManfredT  gilds  even  the  mystification  of  Astarte's  fate,  and  we 
■enoe  panse  to  inqoire  its  nature— incest,  self-immolation,  or  what? — 
in  oar  nptnies  at  its  poetic  beauty.  In  such  a  conflict  of  wild,  mad 
i  ^jfnm'a  eventful  life. 
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A  similar  morbid  sense  of  critical  comments  influenced  the  late 
Lord  Dudley,  whose  social  position  somewhat  resembled  Byron's; 
but  he  felt  consoled  by  contrast,  as  when  he  knew  the  Governor- 
General  of  Bengal,  with  a  genius  so  superior  to  liis  own,  was  not 
saved  fi'om  ''  errors,  humiliation,  the  taunts  of  his  enemies^  and 
the  reproaches  of  his  own  conscience,"  which  he  corrects  to  **  dis- 
approbation of  himself."  And  again,  "  W.  R.,  a  fellow-safferer,  is 
coming  to  dine  with  me,  and  his  gloom.  ...  I  look  forward  with 
satisfaction  to  the  tete-a-tete.'*  His  irritable  susceptibility  of  brain 
was  encouraged  in  his  boyhood;  he  was  one  of  those  who  never 
was  a  child,  and  was  petted  to  excess  by  friends  who  were  proud  of 
his  precocity.  Lord  Dudley  lived  with  his  elders,  and  had  no  play- 
mates.  His  organic  malformation  of  brain  (as  we  learn  from  the 
Quarteiiy  Review)  was  rivctted  by  the  system  of  his  education, 
which  embittered  his  whole  existence,  and  buried  his  bright  pros- 
pects in  the  darkness  of  solitude  and  inganity.  Lord  Dudley's 
malady  was  often  a  conscious  illusion;  for  if  mad,  he  knew  he  was  so, 
&H  he  writes,  *'  I  am  asliamed  of  what  I  feel."  But  there  were  un- 
doubtedly traits  of  monomania,  as  in  that  morbid  regret  he  felt  for 
the  possession  of  his  great  fortune.  He  seemed  to  foim  a  contrast 
between  what  he  was  by  birth  and  wealth,  with  what  he  should  be, 
and  bewailed  his  want  of  power  in  using  his  riches  as  he  conceived 
that  a  Christian  and  philanthropist  should  do.  He  concludes  one 
of  his  sorrowful  letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  with  this  severe 
sentence,  "  The  iron  had  entered  into  my  soul  deeper  than  before." 

Robert  Bums  was  another  of  these  specimens  of  the  irritability  of 
niiud,  in  whom,  notwithstanding  an  occasional  gleam  of  splendour, 
existence  was  a  penalty;  for  his  life,  after  the  hey-day  of  his  warm- 
blooded youth,  was  one  course  of  intoxication ;  it  was  a  sort  of 
champagne  vitality;  for  while  his  system  endured  it,  his  leisure 
moments  were  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Bacchus  and  of  Venus;  ho 
was  long  the  slave  cither  of  the  thyrsus  or  the  cestus. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  Bums  was,  from  his  leading  strings, 
hypochondriac.  He  himself  tells  us  his  constitution  was  blasted 
of)  orighve  "  with  incurable  melancholy."  Alas !  how  little  did  he 
endeavour  to  effect  its  cure,  especially  after  he  left  fiirming,  and 
became  indolent,  slothful,  and  a  toper.  We  grant  that^  to  decide 
the  struggle  aright,  between  animal  and  intellectual,  is  no  slight 
task;  but  the  sensitive  mind  of  genius  must  gain  such  a  victory,  or 
it  will  in  the  end  go  mad — we  will  not  qualify  the  tenn. 

That  Bums  (like  Byron)  possessed  an  htfpotiteais  of  morality  and 
even  virtue  is  evinced  in  his  writings;  but  the  madness  of  passioii, 
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that  physical  love  which  will  ever  be  lord  of  all,  while  it  inspired 
those  warm  outbreathings  of  the  heart,  was  far  out  of  the  control  of 
virtue,  and  thus  was  that  heart  reduced  to  a  tainted  sepulchre.  Yet 
without  this  deep  and  unholy  passion,  though  Burns  would  have 
been  a  happier  and  a  better  man,  the  world  would  have  been  shorn 
of  the  wild  ix>esy  of  his  sentiments.  The  amorous  eulogies  of  his 
Marys,  Janes,  and  Nancys  would  never  have  been  penned;  but  his 
life  would  not  have  ended  amidst  the  regrets  of  the  libertine  and 
the  delirium  tremens  of  the  drinker. 

If  the  assertion  of  Eeid  be  accepted,  that  every  nervous  disorder  is 
a  degree  of  insanity,  this  erethism  ofili/e  mind  must  be  regarded  as  no 
slight  form  of  it.  Yet  this  madness  may  be  very  transient,  for 
although  in  all  increased  actions  or  functions  there  is  ever  vascular 
excitement,  tliis  may  subside,  or  even  long  continue  without  structural 
change.  Yet  this  mere  erethism  must  be  ever  regarded  with  extreme 
jealousy  and  suspicion;  it  may  be  the  incubation  of  severe  madness; 
if  there  be,  especially,  cerebral  constitution  or  development  to  pre- 
dispose, this  simple  erethism  may  end  in  acute  frenzy.  It  has 
been  decided  by  Pinel,  Andral,  and  others,  that  the  hope  of  recovery 
from  insanity  diminishes  in  a  direct  ratio  to  its  previous  duration. 
It  were  a  wise  and  a  benevolent  precept,  therefore,  even  in  early  youth, 
to  check  and  keep  down  the  enthusiasm  of  genius.  But  even  in 
leading  strings  the  most  watchful  care  may  be  required  for  its  surety. 
The  precocious  Blaise  Pascal,  even  in  his  nursery,  began  to  trace 
mathematical  figures  on  the  wall,  and  however  selfish  we  may  be  to 
rejoice  that  Pascal  was  unfettered,  yet  he  was  in  after  life  in  constant 
horror  of  a  yawning  gulf  before  him,  and  was,  indeed,  bound  to  his 
chair  during  study,  to  prevent  him  from  leaping,  like  Curtius,  into 
the  chasm. 

But  when  the  mind  of  genius  is  in  its  noon-tide  of  power,  where 
then  the  giant  arm  to  stem  the  torrent?  As  well  may  we  attempt 
to  curb  with  a  nod  the  wild  war-horse  at  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  as 
to  set  a  bound  to  the  onspring  of  genius.  Qalileo,  even  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year,  "could  not  prevent  his  restless  brain  from 
grinding  on.**  But  few  brains  possess  the  endurance  of  that  of  the 
inventor  of  the  telescope.  Alas !  even  in  the  dawn  of  youth  many 
blaze  for  awhile  and  then  sink  for  ever ! 

And,  perhaps,  we  may  exclaim,  happy  they  who  are  thus  early 
gathered  to  their  rest,  who,  like  spring  violets,  die  in  the  fulness  of 
their  odour,  but  whose  bright  effusions,  had  they  lived,  would  have 
beamed  upon  a  selfish  world,  that  would  little  dream  of  the  pangs 
of  composition  by  which  they  were  ushered  into  light !    The  birth 
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of  the  brain  is  often  what  the  obstetrician  would  term  a  '^  laborious 
labour.*'  If  these  labours  are  oft  repeated,  the  systemic  energy  is 
reduced,  and  the  climax  may  be,  according  to  idiosyncrasy,  tempera- 
ment, or  texture  of  brain,  melancholy,  frenzy,  or  drivelling  idiocy. 

'^  Since  the  '  Essay  on  Truth*  was  printed  in  quarto,"  writes 
Beattie,  "  I  have  never  dared  to  read  it  over.  I  durst  not  even  read 
the  sheets  to  see  if  there  were  any  errors  in  the  print,  and  was 
obliged  to  get  a  friend  to  do  that  office  for  me.  These  studies  came 
in  time  to  have  dreadful  effects  upon  my  nervous  system ;  and  I 
cannot  read  what  I  then  wrote  without  some  degree  of  horror,  be- 
cause it  recals  to  my  mind  the  horrors  that  I  have  felt  after  passing 
a  long  evening  in  those  severe  studies." 

The  excitement  even  of  a  thought  in  soft  and  sensitive  brains  in- 
duces various  grades  of  mental  disorder,  from  simple  headache  to 
confirmed  mania — an  influence  highly  exemplified  in  the  melandioly 
life  of  Collins. 

Hypochondriasb,  that — 

**  Loathed  melancholy, 
Of  Cerbenu  and  bUokest  midnight  born, 
In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 
'Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  nghts  unholy** — 

probably  really  consists  of  morbid  sensibility  of  stomach,  associated 
with  a  predisposed  brain ;  for  we  believe  that  few  who  are  uneon- 
scums  that  they  possess  a  stomach  are  really  melancholic.  The 
effect  of  these  two  causes  is  usually  debility;  the  cause  of  Sydenham: 
or  if  protracted,  they  may  induce  hyper»mia  and  inflammatory 
action ;  (he  cause  or  condition  of  Wilson  Philip. 

We  are  too  apt  to  tell  a  patient  that  he  must  not  lean  to  his 
malady;  but  it  is  as  wise  to  tell  the  leopard  to  change  his  spots,  or  the 
iEthiop  his  skin,  as  thus  to  dispossess  the  melancholic  fiend.  The 
hypochondriac  must  feel  so  long  as  the  condition  lasts ;  and  with  fiur 
more  propriety  may  we  resort  to  peristaltic  persuaders,  whether  am- 
monia, rhubarb,  colocynth,  brandy,  old  port,  hair  gloves,  or  exercise, 
the  best  of  all,  than  to  a  moral  lecture  or  a  scolding. 

We  pass  by  the  religious  monomaniac,  Robert  Hall.  The  two 
most  interesting  instances  of  religious  melancholy  were  Samuel 
Johnson  and  William  Cowper,  yet  in  both  the  disorder  assumed  an 
especial  individuality.  The  iron  firame  of  the  one  endured  and  over- 
came ;  the  other,  like  the  reed,  bent  down  before  it. 

Johnson  was,  at  one  time,  constantly  in  terror  as  he  looked  into 
futurity,  through  the  jaundiced  medium  of  his  malady.  He  probably 
brought  from  remote  regions  awful  truths  by  his  teleecopio  mind, 
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•ad  then  even  magnified  them  afresh  by  the  lenses  of  his  morbid 
imagination. 

He  said,  '^  lie  inherited  a  vile  melancholy  from  his  father,  which 
made  him  mad  all  hia  life;  at  least,  not  sober."  He  often  told  Dr. 
Biriii£Bn  that  he  should  go  mad ;  and  seemed,  indeed,  close  upon  it. 
Hui  notion  Swinfen  unhappily  encouraged.  Brocklesby  would  have 
•ded  more  wisely.  At  twenty,  his  malady  assumed  a  decidedly  re- 
form; at  fifty,  he  became  irritable;  at  sixty,  the  dread  of 
i  and  futurity  again  came  over  him;  and  he  told  Dr.  Adams  he 
ipoald  have  a  leg  off  to  recover  his  spirits.  This  thought  was  ever  on 
Ui  lip—"  To  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where  !'*  Some  years  before 
lie  died,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  found  him  on  his  knees  praying  with  a 
pmon  thai  he  should  noi  go  mad.  Yet  how  sliallow  was  even  now 
tUa  impreasion,  for  a  hearty  squeeze  of  the  hand,  and  an  assurance 
Ihet  he  looked  better,  made  him  directly  happy.  It  is  probable  tliat 
iUa  mood  was  much  enhanced  by  morbid  imagination ;  for  when  his 
i  Mnk  under  disease,  his  terrors  of  futurity  waned,  and  he  died 


Thai  the  aystem  of  Johnson  was  afflicted  with  a  strumous  taint  is 
tciiiin  He  had  large  scars  in  his  neck,  the  cicatrices  of  glandular 
nqipiiritiona;  and,  indeed,  he  was  carried  when  a  child  to  Reusing- 
Ion,  to  be  touched  by  Queen  Anne  for  the  evil. 

We  may  bdieve,  then,  that  unhealthy  blood  was  circulating  in  his 
bnin.  But  Johnson  had  really  himself  to  thank  for  much  of  his 
nelaiichQlj.  Hia  habit  was  to  rise  late,  to  sit  long,  to  study  hard, 
to  write  Tolominously,  to  wash  his  stomach  out  with  hot  tea,  to  feed 
heartQy  and  ravenously,  like  one  of  the  ferae,  scarcely  speaking 
^jmnng  big  gaatrouomic  absorption,  merely  uttering  a  growl  now  and 
tliciiy  while  the  veins  on  his  forehead  were  dilated,  and  his  face 
■wasted  eopioualy  with  his  exertions.  We  might  seek  far  and  wide 
in  tlie  reeorda  of  etiology  ere  we  could  light  on  so  perfect  a  cata- 
logue of  the  Mciikig  causes  of  hypochondriasis.  Indeed,  the  neglect 
of  peptic  preoepta  by  the  deep  student  or  constant  thinker  is  of  very 
OTil  tendency.  Even  Byron,  after  eating,  often  exclaimed,  "Oh, 
fiMll  lahaUgomadr 

Daring  this  repletion,  the  upper  circulation  is  impe<le(l,  and  the 
brain  therefore  becomes  congested — a  state  favoured  also  by  tho 
energy  of  the  circulation  being  expende<l  on  the  assimilating  process 
of  tbe  ■tomaeh.  But  in  deep  study  immediately  following  this  state, 
the  Mgan  of  intellect  ia  forced,  and  then  begins  the  struggle  of  cir- 
If  the  bfain  ftaofo,  and  the  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the 
,  dyipepria  arises  at  once,  and  then  reaction  may  ensue  in 
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the  bnun,  which  may  in  the  end  indaoe  even  a  phrenitic  condition 
in  its  varied  degrees. 

The  religious  meUuichol j  of  Cowper  was  the  offspring  of  a  weak 
brain,  which  teemed  with  despondent  and  hopeless  feeling.  Some 
slight  ray  of  liopc  miglity  for  a  moment,  break  sometimes  on  his 
clouded  mind,  when  he  wrote,  "  Joy  of  heart  is  the  best  of  all 
nervous  medicines,'*  and  then,  perdianee,  he  penned  '*  John  Gilpin.** 
But  the  theme  of  his  mehuidioly  was  this  :  *'  Spring  flowers  come 
after  winter*s  frost,  but  a  soul  once  slain,  lives  no  more."  He  was  a 
being  of  extremes,  as  he  himself  confesses ;  he  was  a  mimosa  in  his 
youth,  afraid  even  of  a  shadow,  as  when  he  resigned  his  office  of 
reading-clerk  to  the  House  of  Lords,  from  a  dread  of  his  public  duty. 

Cowper,  like  many  others  of  sensitive  minds,  unhappily  then  re- 
tired to  a  world  of  his  own,  with  pet  hares  for  his  companions,  and 
water-lilies,  and  alcoves,  and  hovdsy  on  the  banks  of  the  Quae,  about 
one  of  the  most  sluggish  and  muddiest  rivers  in  England;  all  this 
tending  to  increase  his  malady,  especially  as  he  had  somewhat 
crotchety  people  to  deal  with.  One  of  these  was  his  Platonic  flame^ 
^[rs.  Marj'  Unwin,  whose  jealousy  induced  Cowper  to  turn  off  Lady 
Austin,  whose  cheerful  accomplishments  had  cast  a  halo  of  liappiness 
around  him;  a  second  and  a  third  were  the  well-meaning,  yet  un- 
wise clergymen,  one  of  whom  set  him  to  the  composition  of  the 
Olney  Hymns,  wliile  in  a  state  of  acute  hypochondriasis !  the  other. 
Dr.  Madan,  believing  him  the  subject  of  special  visitc^on,  went 
metaphysically  to  work,  and  by  precept  and  lecturing  made  poor 
Cowper  ten  times  worse  tlian  he  was.  No  doubt  the  Rose  of  the 
Alhanibra,  or  Annot  Lyle,  would  have  been,  as  they  were  to  Philip 
of  Spain,  and  Allan  Macaulay,  by  far  the  best  physicians.  We  mast 
remember,  however,  that  Cowper  himself  deemed  every  effort  at 
pliysical  explanation  of  his  malady,  profanation,  and  referred  one 
of  his  sudden  recoveries  to  the  influence  of  S})ecial  Providence. 
When  he  was  looking  down  on  Southampton  Water,  he  writes — "  I 
felt  the  weight  of  my  misery  taken  off;  my  heart  became  light  and 
joyful  in  a  moment, — the  Almighty  fiat,  not  by  a  gradual  dawning 
of  peace,  but  from  a  flash,  as  it  were,  of  His  life-giving  coun- 
tenance !" 

From  these  glimpses  of  the  life  of  Cowper,  we  may  gather  enough 
to  comprehend  the  nature  of  his  insanity.  His  system  also  had 
signs  of  a  strumous  taint,  though  not  so  marked  as  those  of  John- 
son, and  his  digestion  was  inefficient :  there  were  two  causes  of 
debility.  He  was  acutely  sensitive  of  atmospheric  changes,  and  on 
the  sedgy  banks   of  the  Ouse,   especially  in  January,  when   his 
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paroxysms  were  most  severe,  vapour  clouds  would  be  constantly 
ting.  Thus  was  the  atmospheric  electricity  disturbed,  which 
bt  influence  the  delicate  brain  of  Cowper,  nud  thus  cast  the 
dfmoniae  shailows  over  all  his  thoughts  and  ideas.  Each  form  of 
poetic  fancy  hence  became  a  demon;  and  this,  deepened  by  the 
WKldng  of  a  superstitious  mind,  not  only  doonieil  the  poor  poet  to 
a  Bad-house,  but  impelled  him  with  the  desire  to  g^ve  himself  up, 
baJPW  his  appointed  time,  to  tliat  judgment,  which  he  believed  would 
yraMmnoe  sentence  of  condemnation. 

The  most  painful  and  distressing  aberration  of  mind  is  tlmt  of  a 
t^he religion;  it  is  almost  a  burlesque  of  tliat  high  and  solemn 
deitiny  which,  in  a  healthy  mind,  ensures   peaceful   content  and 
kmfale  adoration;  and  this  especially  when  the  imaginative  faculty 
of  genius  presumes  to  draw  aside  the  veil,  and  develop  the  mysteries 
of  the  ^loealypse,  which  must  await  Home  gigantic  event  or  revolu- 
tioB  era  the  intellect  of  man  can  dare  to  interpret  the  symbols  of 
Mo  Oraitor.     Such  is  the  climax  of  the  frenzy  of  Kan,  a  student  of 
Leipsi^  whose  mind  for  some  time  revelled  in  the  deep  and  holy 
of  the  Revelation;  it  b  quoted  from  the  record  of  Pro- 
>  Gnmer,  of  Jena : — 
"  On  the  4th  of  August,  1779,  the  neighbours  were  much  alarmed 
4M  hearing  Kan  abusing  his  father.     Upon  knocking  at  the  door,  he 
opened  it»  and  allowed  them  to  come  in  :  the  father  lay  on  the  fl4>or 
Wttltering  in  his  blood,  murdered  by  his  sou,  who  had  stubbed  him 
i  different  places,  and  had  cut  liis  throat.    Kan  walked  back- 
I  and  forwards  to  the  window,  agitatecl  alternately  by  contrition, 
die  eonscionsness  of  his  crime,  and  ebullitions  of  insanity.     At  one 
■MNiient^  he  accused  liimself  of  having  committed  so  horrible  an<l 
mpnidonaMe  an  offence;  at  another,  he  denied  his  having  murdere<l 
Ua  fiithcr,  saying  it  was  an  old  Jew  and  a  cheat  whom  he  had 
UDed." 

TUs  fretting  canker  of  the  soul  also  marked  the  life  of  poor 
whose  existence  was  but  one  continued  scene  of  mental 

"  H«  psfi'd  in  msdilening  pain  life's  fe?'rith  drctm, 
Wbilt  rays  of  geniot  only  served  to  show 
The  tUckeniog  horror,  and  exalt  his  woe.** 

One  fertile  sonree  of  aberration  may  be  in  painful  contrast — the 
woondi  of  pride  and  vanity,  the  failure  of  that  fame  which  genius 
has  faiidlj  believed  would  be  his  guerdon,  or  that  he  cannot  realize 
Ua  ideal  pandise;  then,  lured  by  an  ignis  ftUnus,  he  often  flies  from 
Ike  aociety  of  men  to  solitude,  which  feeds  the  smouldering  flame 
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of  his  discontent,  and,  in  thie  end,  conyerta  him  into  an  amiable 
misanthrope — "  Homo  solus  aut  Deus  aut  demon."  To  this,  tsedium 
vitae  soon  succeeds, — ^its  climax,  suicide.  This  was  the  oourse  to  fate 
pursued  by  the  ingenious  author  of  "Lacon,"  and»  alas!  by  many 
others. 

Haydon  was  another  of  those  gifted  beings  who  was  maddened 
by  neglect :  he  had  chalked  out  to  himself  a  course  of  study  in  his 
art  which  was  unpopular,  or  unfashionable,  and,  unhappily,  he  was 
endowed  with  a  consummate  conceit  of  his  own  exalted  powers. 
He  first  wondered  at,  and  deplored  the  errors  of  the  public  taste  in 
not  admiring  him;  and  then,  subdued  by  neglect  and  want>  penned 
some  wild  sentences,  pinnfully  illustrative  of  the  mad  agony  of  his 
mind,  and  died  by  his  own  hand.  It  is  probable  that  the  eHUogy 
of  suicide  may  depend  much  on  the  acuteness  of  sensibility;  Chat- 
terton  and  Haydon  destroyed  themselves  under  its  influence.  Had 
the  minds  of  many  other  sons  of  genius  been  equally  sensitive,  or 
had  their  sensitiveness  not  been  constantly  drowned  in  oblivion  by 
excesses,  perhaps  they  might  have  done  the  same. 

There  is  sometimes,  however,  a  sort  of  safety-valve  unexpectedly 
opened ;  when  genius  hits  on,  or  searches  for,  an  illustration  of  his 
own  condition,  or  is  impelled  to  work  out  his  feeling. 

One  hypochondriac  was  in  some  dilemma  regarding  the  author 
from  whom  he  was  about  to  quote  a  passage  on  the  subject  of  suicide, 
and  in  searching  for  the  lines,  forgot  his  pistol. 

Kotzebue,  once  in  a  state  of  melancholy,  contemplated  suicide; 
but  this  mad  impulse  was  diverted  to  his  pen,  and  hence  the  com- 
position of  his  "  Misanthropy  and  Repentance,^'  ("  The  Stranger.") 

When  we  recollect  even  the  transient  effects  of  emotion  during 
composition,  how  deeply  do  we  sympathize  with  these  victims  of  self- 
immolation.  We  may  allude  to  the  "paroxysms  and  floods  of  tears," 
and  the  "  weeping  and  raving"  of  Alfieri ;  the  "  head  burning  and 
face  flushing  "  of  Buffon ;  the  hysterical  respiration,  the  "  rapid  fire 
colouring  the  face"  of  Madame  Roland;  the  "violent  tumult  of 
ner\'es"  of  Metastasio;  these  paroxysms  are  but  a  degree  of  that 
furor  which  inspired  the  mad  pythoness  of  Virgil. 

**  Her  coloar  changed,  her  face  was  not  the  same, 
And  hollow  groans  from  her  deep  spirit  came. 
Her  hair  stood  up  ;  conyultiye  rage  possessed 
Her  tremhllng  limbs  and  heaved  her  lab'ring  breast." 

Yet  it  was  often  during  such  paroxysms  that  the  muse  of  Byron  was 
most  propitious ;  even  in  his  tertian  ague,  when  the  fit  was  on  him, 
and  he  was  delirious,  Count  Quiccioli  informs  us  he  composed  some 
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eizeellent  vcraes.     As  if  fireuzy  was  as  essential  to  qualify  for  a  com- 
~  ^  BMod  of  the  Muses,  as  an  Elizabethan  Admiral  said  it  was  for  the 

-  eouinumd  of  a  fleet.     Well  might  Machiavel  forbid  princes  to  study 
'  doeplj,  if  such  be  the  results. 

It  is  not  only  intense  devotion  to  science  and  literature  which 

=-  Imdw  to  acute  mental  maladies.     Tliosc  niimls  which  are  constantly 

engaged  in  the  collisions  and  jealousies  of  a  political  arena,  are  oft 

-  flam  to  fail  in  the  struggle.  Pitt,  Fox,  Canning,  died  in  the  nieri- 
dkn  of  life — Liverpool  became  apoplectic  and  imbecile — Whitbread 
— Bomillj — ^Londonderry — Galcraft — ^became  their  o^vn  executioners; 

'    aot  like  the  Roman  stoic,  glorifying  in  the  commission  of  suicide, 

-  fli  an  exalted  virtue,  but  in  the  thraldom  of  a  mind  diseased — under 
-    Ikfl  dominion  of  frenzy. 

We  have  elsewhere  commented  on  the  letlial  influence  of  black 
1  on  the  brain«     In  one  of  these  sad  cases,  the  neglect  of  this 
H   nhtpiiy  condition  was  proved;  for  the  siiicide,  after  opening  his 
J,  was  discovered  in  the  act   of  stufling  the  wound   with   a 
of  a  napkin;    the  hsemorrhage  had  partially  relieved  the 
[  excitement  in  the  brain. 
Diyden  was  more  wise.     Reflecting,  we  suppose,  on  the  hyper- 
I  hnain  nnder  deep  study,  he  was  wont  to  let  blood,  and  in  fact, 
go  into  brief  training,  ere  he  set  himself  to  any  great  work.     How 
a  contrast  to  the  cnstom  of  Ben  Jonson,  who,  as  Aubrey 
**  wonld  many  times  exoeede  in  drinke.     Canarie  was  his  be- 
I  Hqoor:  then  be  would  tumble  home  to  bed;  and  when  he  had 
flkoroagfafy  perspired,  then  to  study." 

The  aente  midady  of  the  brain,  phrenitis  or  frenzy,  in  its  varied 
,  is  bat  an  excess  of  those  conditions  on  which  we  have  been 
Its  milder  forms  miiy  gradually  subside — in  some 
I  it  may  induce  exhaustion,  in  others,  structural  change. 
Of  ihia  distressing  malady,  we  may  observe  several  phases.     The 
of  fisver  may  be  slight  or  severe.     In  many  cases,  we  ob- 
that  exaltation  of  the  senses,  so  constantly  dependent  on 
i  action  or  excitement  of  the  brain — from  its  imdue  circu- 
lation of  Bcariet  blood.     Thus  we  have  hj-persesthesia  of  the  skin, 
and  especially  morbid  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  not  only 
indiffafrf  by  confused  sound,  as  tinnitus  aurium,  but  by  the  faculty 
4if  taeogninng  veiy  remote  undulations.     Dr.  T.  Thomson,  while  la- 
bouring nnder  a  febrile  attack,  could  distinctly  hear  the  conversation 
tf  penona  in  the  basement  of  his  house,  although  he  lodged  in  one 
of  iti  npper  rooms.      In  some,  life  passes  in  a  state  of  drcnniy 
From  'Hssot,  we  glean  the  story  of  many  a  chil<l  of  genius 
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wbo^  mliul  has  been  kept  in  this  Hate  of  eomn  vu^^  even  fiir  va&n 
uioutlw.  Biierhiive  in  tonus  us  that  after  a  deep  stuily,  he  did  not 
sleep  for  a  [leriod  of  six  weeks.  Popt\  after  a  ftiniihir  ahsorptkni  uf 
niiud,  Itiy  iu  a  state  of  protracted  mentul  prostration ;  and  Smollett, 
in  n  condition  of  half-di^eamiii*^  wakefuhiess  for  the  period  of  half  a 
year.  Zimmerman,  in  hLs  **  Experience  bi  Physic,"  thus  reconk  the 
apposite  Ciisc  of  a  Swiss  students 

"  A  young  gentleman  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  the  intense  »iudy 
of  inct^ndiysica.  In  a  short  time  he  hegfln  to  experience  an  iuertness 
of  mind,  which  ho  endeavoured  to  shake  off  l)y  renewed  efforts  of 
afjplication.  Thii  increased  the  complaint,  and  he  redoublcil  his 
exertions,  TIum  kiud  of  contest  lasted  six  months,  during  which  the 
disease  increased  so  fast  that  both  l)ody  ami  nuud  suffered  from  it. 
The  health  of  the  body  was  soon  restored  by  proper  remedies,  but 
the  mind  and  senses  l>ecarae  gradually  more  and  more  impaired^ 
imtil  they  at  last  were  subjugated  by  a  complete  stupor.  Without 
being  blind  he  appeared  not  to  see;  without  lieing  deaf  he  seenieU 
not  to  hear;  without  being  dumb  he  did  not  apeak.  In  other 
respect5i  he  slept,  drank^  ate  without  relish  and  without  aversiun, 
without  asking  to  eat  or  ^vithout  refusing  to  do  so.  He  was  deemed 
iueurablcj  and  all  remetlies  were  laid  aside :  this  state  continued  a 
whole  year.  At  the  end  of  this  time  «ome  one  re^id  a  letter  to  him 
with  u  very  loud  voice;  he  was  aj^tated,  and  emitted  a  murmuring 
complaint,  and  appbVd  \m  hand  to  his  ear.  Thia  was  taken  notice 
of,  and  the  person  read  still  louder  He  then  gave  a  crj^,  and  ex- 
hibited fiijj^s  of  the  most  acute  suffering  The  experiment  was  again 
tried,  and  his  hearing  was  re-establish od  by  pain.  Every  other  scna 
wae  successively  excited  on  a  similar  principle,  and  in  proportion  i 
he  regained  the  use  of  tlicni,  the  stupidity  appeared  to  be  diminished; 
but  the  prostration  of  strength  whicli  followed,  and  the  pain  lie  su** 
tained,  brought  hini  to  the  briidt  of  the  grave.  At  last,  nature, 
without  the  aid  of  medicine,  gained  a  complete  \ictor)\  lie  re- 
c;>vercd  his  wonted  powers,  and  is,  at  tiiis  day,  one  of  our  first 
lihilosophers," 

Ti.syot  (Sur  la  Sonte  de  Gens  dea  Lettres)  thus  writes :  **  Quiconque 
a  pens<*  fortemciit  line  fois  dans  sa  vie,  a  fait  cette  experience  snr 
8oi-momc,  et  il  n  y  a  point  d'honime  de  lettres  qui  nc  soit  sort!  plu- 
8ieui*fl  fois  de  son  cabinet  avec  un  \'iolent  raal  de  tSte  et  beaueoup  de 
chideur  dans  cette  partic/'  <tc. 

It  is,  iudertl,  inchuieholy  to  reflect  on  tho  intense  and  endiuiug 
hdHnir  of  the  brain-workcrs  long  after  severe  hea<lach  baa  warned 
them  to  lay  down  the  pen.     In  bodily  exercise  we  commonly  ohtsy 
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the  dictates  of  sensation ;  when  fatigued,  we  rest  or  repose.  But 
even  where  congestion  has  been  induced  in  the  brain,  and  a  state  of 
indirect  debility  has  ensued,  we  allow — nay,  we  urge  the  brain  to 
labour  on  to  its  own  severe  detriment  and  the  derangement  of  every 
function  of  the  body. 

All  this  points  most  emphatically  to  the  wisdom,  nay,  the  duty,  of 
periodicity,  or  alternation,  of  labour  and  repose.  The  strong  muscle 
or  brain  may  easily  recover  its  suspended  power  or  energy  after  a 
judiciously  apportioned  labour;  like  Antseus,  it  may  spring  up  from 
its  depression  in  all  its  pristine  vigour.  But  the  asthenia  of  the 
weak  brain  is  not  so  simple  a  state;  thus,  while  Johnson  grappled 
with  and  conquered  his  malady,  the  efforts  of  Cowper  and  Collins 
ended  in  a  settled  melancholy.  After  the  gigantic  labours  of  Burton, 
the  author  of  "  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  became  the  impressive 
and  painful  illustration  of  his  own  prolific  subject,  as  we  especially 
learn  from  the  Latin  epitaph  on  his  monument  in  St.  Friedeswiede  s 
at  Oxford.  In  some  of  our  burlesque  writers  and  actors  is  often 
witnessed  this  asthenia  of  mind,  this  contrast  of  grave  and  gay,  in 
the  closet  and  in  the  world.  Poor  Hood,  whose  facetia;  kept  the 
reading  classes  in  a  giggle,  was  himself  reserved  and  silent  in  society. 
Liston  and  Grimaldi  were  melancholy  men ;  and  the  story  of  the 
French  harlequin  is,  beyond  all  others,  deeply  interesting.  His  pri- 
vate moments  were  darkly  shadowed  by  intense  hypochondriasis, 
and  he  consulted  a  learned  physician  on  his  case.  The  doctor,  after 
his  investigation,  told  him  that  he  knew  of  only  one  remedy  for  his 
disorder,  and  that  was  to  see  the  tricks  of  Carlini  on  the  stage. 
The  patient  instantly  burst  forth  with  tliis  piteous  exclamation, 
"  Alas !  Alas !  /  am  CarlinV* 

Depression,  asthenia,  apathy,  even  oblivion,  must  then  follow 
excitement  as  darkness  does  light,  and  thus  we  so  often  have  extremes 
of  psychological  manifestations.  Great  sinners  become  devout  saints 
r— Unitarians,  if  they  change  their  creed.  Papists — and  hence  the 
laborious  intellect  so  often  sinks  into  a  state  of  abject  idiocy,  the 
lowest  grade  of  intellectual  being — that 

**  Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange,  eyentful  history, 
^ns  teeth,  sans  ejcs,  sans  taste,  sans  everylhing.*' 

As  the  slightest  and  earliest  form  of  senile  imbecility  is  loss  of 
memory,  so  also  is  the  primal  indication  of  waning  intellect,  as 
menaory  is  a  faculty  which  seems  to  require  an  entire  integrity  of 
brain  for  its  play. 
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•*  Bring  me  to  die  test,  (myt  Hamlet,) 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-woid;  wldeh  madnrm 
Would  gambol  from." 

Thus,  the  sospidon  of  Walter  Scoit  of  his  fiuling  power  wis  fint 
excited  by  his  complete  forgetfolnesB,  want  of  reoognhkMi,  of  one  oi 
his  own  songs,  at  Lord  Ellesmere'a,  and  even  the  MnseB,  wbo  are 
the  ^danghters  of  Memorj,"  foraook  him.  And  yet  liow  impiesdTe, 
when  all  around  was  dark,  the  trium|^  of  thoughts  of  heaven  orer 
those  of  earth — may  we  write,  of  hb  flitting  sonl  oyer  his  intellect 
— hb  genius  was  gone  for  ever,  bat  the  sool,  ere  it  parted,  whis- 
pered some  words  like  these,  as  a  parting  sentiinent  to  Lo^hart: — 
^  My  dear,  be  good,  be  Tirtooos — that  alone  will  make  yon  ha|^ 
here.'*  And  it  were  well  if  genius  would  take  a  hint  from  thk 
dwindling  of  its  creatiye  power:  yet  Soott,  thou^  he  ocmfeased  his 
last  compositions  ^  smdt  of  the  i^wplezy,"  still  wrote  on,  eadi  suc- 
ceeding work  mon  and  more  failing  in  its  style  and  its  concq^ons. 
Byron,  on  the  contrary,  "burned  out  qui^y,**  and  therefwe  he 
died  in  the  zenith  of  his  literary  glory. 

In  glancing  at  Scott's  latter  works,  the  pathologist  may  form  a 
shrewd  gnesi^  at  the  progress  of  that  flaccid  degeneration  of  tubular 
neuriQe*  which  probably  began  with  his  rererses,  kept  pace  with  his 
wondrous  toil  to  liquidate  his  debts,  and  ended  in  imbecility.  Yet 
the  Airfy  mem<^  of  Scott  was  wonderful,  and  composition  scarcely 
deserved  the  name  of  efirt.  It  may  perdianoe  somewhat  detract 
fh>m  his  originality,  but  memory  was  the  foundation  pillar  of  his 
genius^  so  richly  was  his  mind,  like  that  of  Samtiel  Jchnaon  and 
John  Hunter,  stored  with  literary  treasure. 

The  briins  of  Scott,  and  of  him  whom,  though  at  a  distance,  he 
rvtsemblted  more  than  any  other  in  uniraaality  c^  genho^  our  own 
rvt>|>lcnd<m  Shakspeare^  would  probabhr.  under  happier  circtmistances, 
ha\-e  indicated  a  green  old  age ;  but  Wahcr  Scott  was  liTing,  and 
William  Shak«peare.  although  so  few  knew  it.  died  in  the  meridian 
v^"^  his  splendour,  of  a  tooikh  exccssw  as  we  gather  from  the  MS. 
I>uurT  ox  Mr.  Ward,  of  Stratford,  who  was  intimate  with  Shak- 
^eaiv  s  as!<oc£ace%$ — the  Lacy^  the  Ctoptons,  and  the  Coombes.  and 
-mte  hb  diary,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
WM  40  year»  after  ShaL^Nure  s  death.     In  this  we  read  the  fol- 

mi^pagsa^ : — ^^  SLike^pear.  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson  had  a  merry 
MlHf^  aML  It  seensk  drank  too  bard,  for  Skakcspcar  died  of  a 
■mwr  ttwc^  contracted.'* 

In  Iht  hiansof  tmbeeility  nHuItxng  froai  mental  kbour.  we  almost 

MytdfaR^TerdKorganuatfioix.     In  tlutt  of  Swift  tkcve  were  both 
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ramollissement  and  effusion.  Of  the  etiology,  however,  of  this 
splendid  lunatic,  there  are  so  many  discrepant  conjectures,  that  we 
forbear  an  analysis  of  his  aberration.  If,  however,  anything  can 
teach  us  humility,  it  is  to  Bee  the  possessor  of  so  fine  a  genius  be- 
come in  the  end 

'*  A  drifeller  and  a  show." 

If  anything  can  prove,  not  only  the  divine  nature  of  the  immortal 
soul,  it  is  its  intimate  and  essential  blending  with  an  organ  ere  it 
can  afford  us  the  slightest  manifestation  of  its  existence  or  its 
reality :  it  is  that  so  pure,  so  divine  an  essence,  should  seem  to  66  in  so 
abject  a  state  when  its  organ  is  rendered  unfit  f(/r  its  earthly  abode. 
Who  can  believe  that  mind  is  the  mere  result,  the  consequence  of 
organization,  when  he  sees  intellect  so  prostrate  and  debased?  Who 
can  doubt  that  it  is  the  spirit  <ynly,  as  it  speaks  to  us  through  tits 
hrain^  when  he  sees  the  amiable  Beattie  thus  express  his  dread : 
"  A  deep  gloom  hangs  upon  me  and  disables  all  my  faculties,  and 
thoughts  so  strange  sometimes  occur  to  me,  as  to  make  me  fear  that 
I  am  not,  as  Lear  says,  in  my  perfect  mind ;"  or,  especially,  when  he 
sees  the  feelings  and  the  moods  of  the  immaterial  essence  so 
changed  in  a  few  seconds  by  the  repletion  of  a  feaat  1  Who  can  believe, 
also,  that  the  soul  itself  and  not  its  earthly  organ  is  diseased,  when 
reflection  must  directly  whisper  him  that  he  is  thus  sapping  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Christian's  creed? 

No,  the  insanity  of  genius  is  one  of  the  many  awful  proofs  of 
immortality;  the  unfettered  spirit,  that  through  its  organ  once 
moved  the  lips  and  pen  to  speak  or  write  the  syllables  which  still 
delight  mankind*  is  unchanged — ^unchangeable;  but  the  phenomena 
which  our  senses  perceive,  both  of  mtellect  and  madness,  are  the 
result  of  health  or  disease  in  tluU  stnccture,  by  its  emancipation  from 
which,  the  intellectual,  yet  tainted  mind,  becomes  the  pure  immortal 
soul. 
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Art.  VI. — ElemetUs  of  Electro-Biology ,  or  tJie  Voltaic  MechanUtn  of 
Man;  of  Ekctro-PaiJujlogy,  especially  of  the  Nervous  System  ; 
mid  of  Eledro-Therapeutics.     By  Alfred  Smee,  F.R.S.,  Sur- 
geon  to  the  Bank  of  England,  to  tlie  Central  London  Oph- 
thalmic Hos})]tal,  to  the  Royal  General  Dispensary,  &c  &c.  &c. 
London:  Longmui.     1849.     pp.  154. 
The  volume  before  us  treats  of  the  relation  of  electridty  to  the  >'ital 
functions  during  the  maintenance  of  health— of  disordered  states 
ariiiing  from  electrical  disturbances  in  the  body — of  the  influence  of 
electricity  on  the  animal  economy — and  of  its  value  for  the  cure  or 
alleviation  of  various  maladies.     A  work  of  this  character  has  long 
been  required  by  the  medical  profession,  and  the  reason  why  this 
want  has  not  already  been  supplied  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  subject  presents,  as  a  good  surgeon  may  not  be  a 
good  physiologist,  a  good  ph^-siologist  may  not  be  a  good  electrician, 
or  acquainted  with  the  intimate  working  of  that  most  wonderful 
engine  of  modem  times — ^the  voltaic  batteiy.     These  difficulties  the 
author  seems  to  have  felt,  as  he  states  in  the  prefiEU^  that  he  has  been 
for  tea  years  engaged,  at  inter>'als,  upon  the  work,  and  its  very  slow 
advance  from  year  to  year  has  l)een  a  constant  annoyance  to  himself. 
The  treatise  commences  with  a  definition  of  life. — 

"  Life  is  a  condition  difficult  to  define,  because  it  does  not  denote 
oi.e  constant  state  in  the  body  to  which  it  appertains,  but  refers  to  a 
bcries  of  changes  continually  occurring.  The  illustrious  Bichat  con- 
siders it  to  be  "  the  sum  of  the  functions  by  which  death  is  resisted," 
but  this,  to  my  mind,  is  not  an  intelligible  definition.  If  we  regard 
the  state  of  a  \\v\ug  animal,  we  find  that  it  consists  of  two  parts,  a 
solid  and  a  fluid.  Between  these  two  parts  changes  arc  continually 
occurring.  Life,  therefore,  comes  under  our  notice  only  as  an  idea 
which  we  form  of  a  solid  and  fluid  body  in  a  state  of  action,  and  thus 
may  be  defined  to  be — *  The  idea  of  the  performance  of  certain 
specific  actions  between  the  i>arenchyma  and  blood  or  fluid  of  an 
organized  being.' 

"  From  the  facts  which  I  have  already  stated,  we  perceive  that  the 

%ntal  functions  arc  dirided  into  two  classes,  those  of  animal  life,  and 

thoae  of  organic  life;  and  to  the  idea  of  both  collectively  we  assign 

aural  term  of  vitality.     Life,  then,  is  one  word  used  to  signify 

Imt  of  changes.     It  is  no  indeiKudent  reality  apart  from  the 

wbidi  exhibits  these  phenomena.     Neither  is  it  an  imponder- 

adicd  to  matter.     Nor  is  it  an  all-pervading  ether,  or  anima 

fiUittg  space,  as  some  philosophers  would  hiave  us  suppose; 

its  widest  signification  it  is  one  word  used  to  designate  tlie 

ued  functions  of  assimilation,  j;rowth,  nutrition,  excretion,  tlie 

on  of  imprc^'onsy  the  registration  of  impressions,  the  coni- 

m  rf  impressions,  together  with  the  production  of  force,  elcc- 
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tridty,  light,  heat,  sound,  &c.     Such  is  life,  nu  idea  necessarily  in- 
fiBfring  action,  and  realising  the  poef s  thought, 

**  She  dreads  in  insttnt  pause,  and  lives  but  while  she  inoYcs." 
Our  author  then  particularly  investigates  the  conditions  of  animal 
life,  and  traces  the  analogy  of  a  lining  Ixnly  to  the  action  of  a  double 
""^  Toltaic  battery  : — 

"  A  central  ])areneh^inn,  a  peripheral  parenchyma,  connected  to- 
■j:  ffAtr,  and  each  supplied  witli  bright  arterial  blood,  are  uecessaiy  (o 
.  £  fife.  It  follows,  therefore,  tliat  bleeding  causes  death — that  the 
..  a^vply  of  imperfect  blood,  sudi  as  carbonaceous  blood,  is  insufHcient 
to  life  Moreover,  a  destnictton  of  the  central  parenchyma,  by  in- 
'  joring  the  brain,  or  of  the  peripheral,  by  destropng  the  body,  iu- 
■^  itently  prevents  the  manifestations  of  the  functions  of  animal  life. 
-^  Lwtly,  a  separation  between  the  central  and  ])eripheral  jmrts,  as  in 
•  -K  Ibe  act  of  ]iithiug,  is  attended  \\nth  the  same  result. 
•y:  "  When  action  ensues,  a  change  of  matter  occurs,  which  is  proved 
,,,  bjr  an  increased  excretion,  and  corres])onding  desire  for  food.  This 
'"^  imct  demonstrates  that  the  functions  of  animal  life  are  obedient  to 
'  the  general  physical  law,  that  no  force  can  be  generated  without  some 
'    ooKTespondiug  equivalent  change  of  matter. 

'*  Putting  all  these  fact^s  together,  we  nmst  seek  for  some  physical 
apfKuratua  which  shall  agree  with  the  reijuisites  for  the  maintenance 
of  organic  life.  Now  a  central  apptiratus,  supplied  with  a  peculiar 
fluid,  a  peripheral  apparatus  similarly  supplied,  the  whole  connected 
together  to  form  one  universal  total,  is  the  appanitus  desired,  and 
such  an  apparatus  we  have  in  a  double  voltaic  battery. 


{i=i} 


"  Now,  if  we  abstract  the  proiKr  exciting  fluid  from  either  end,  or 
Bobatitute  any  other  fluid,  or  destroy  the  structure  either  at  one  end 
or  the  other,  or  divide  the  connecting  portions  or  wires,  the  efl'ects 
proper  to  the  apparatus  will  not  be  manifested,  and  the  battery  will 
be  destroyed." 

The  actual  presence  of  the  voltaic  battery  in  animal  bodies,  is  then 
demonstrated  by  what  the  author  calls  the  electro-voltaic  test : — 

«•  If  we  take  two  perfectly  jiolished  steel  needles,  and  let  them  re- 
main in  any  liquid  for  a  short  time,  so  that  they  may  be  under  the 
game  drcnnutances,  they  will  exhibit  no  indications  of  electricity. 
When,  however,  a  voltaic  current  acts  upon  the  li(|uid,  they  imme- 
diately evince  the  properties  of  a  voltaic  circuit.  The  one  near  the 
negative  pole  of  the  battery-  will  l)ecome  i)ositivc ;  the  other,  near  the 
poantive  polt,  will  become  negative;  and  it  is  to  this  circuit  that  I 
shall  l»vc  firequent  occasion  to  make  reference  during  this  treatise, 
and  which  I  propose  to  designate  by  the  tcnii  of  lillcctro- Voltaic. 

"  By  employing  the  electro-voltaic  circuit,  we  have  a  test  by  which 
we  can  ascertain  the  presence  of  a  cunent  in  any  liydro- voltaic  cor* 
binationi  or  sup^Kised  combiuntion,  even  if  it  bj  limited  to  a  aiw^h 
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ceU*  Having  thus  obtaiued  the  juechaniem  for  exununing  animal 
botliesv  the  time  arrived  for  appljiug  the  test  to  the  living  creature. 
The  first  animal  which  was  honoured  was  a  black  mbbit,  int^j  th« 
ttiasscter  of  which  I  introduced  one  sewing  ne<Nlle,  whilst  the  second 
was  placed  in  the  subeutaneous  cellular  tis^sue*  After  leaWng  theni 
for  a  few  rainutcs,  so  that  they  might  be  in  the  same  state,  they  were 
eomiecte<I  with  the  galvanometer,  without  sensible  tlcflection  of  the 
needle.  After  a  few  moments,  the  animal  not  liking  itii  treatment, 
ijiatle  an  attempt  to  bite  my  finger,  and  the  deflection  of  the  gal- 
vanometer instantly  showed  the  mechanism  of  volition,  T  then 
gave  the  creature  a  piece  of  wood  to  bite,  upon  which  it  used  all  it« 
power  of  mastication,  and  by  eat^^liing  the  oscillation  of  the  needle, 
u  yery  powerful  current  was  exhibited/* 

From  this  experiment  he  infci's  the  Ixxly  to  consist  of  one  battery, 
which  Mr,  Smee  terms  the  peripheral  batterj',  and  wliich  is  connected 
by  the  sensor  and  motor  nerves  with  the  central  battery, 

**  Inasnmch  as  the  two  needles  ai*e  phuT<l  respectively  in  the 
skin  ajul  nmscle  of  the  animal,  it  folIuwK  tlmt  the  current  h  gi*ewtcst 
between  tho^sc  two  ]»arts,  as  the  needle  must  be  enclosed  in  the  path 
of  the  current  to  exhibit  tlie  phenomena.  The  peripher)',  or  body, 
therefore,  consists  of  the  muscular  substance,  forming  one  pole,  the 
cutaneous  tissues  the  t>ppo,site,  the  serous  flm*d»  which  lubricates  the 
parti?,  being  the  electrolyte.  Tlic  whole  forms  a  voltaic  batteiy, 
which  I  shall  hereafter  consider  in  minute  detail,  as  the  Peripheril 
Batter}'. 

*'  If  we  follow  the  courde  of  the  nerves,  we  find  that  they  are  pro- 
longed to  the  brain,  and  eml  in  the  gray  matter,  where  tliey  agiun 
come  in  contact  vnth  a  large  quantity  of  blood-vessels.  As  the  two 
series  of  nerves  are  not  immediately  connected  in  the  bniin.  it  follows, 
according  to  the  laws  of  voltaic  action,  that  another  battery*  exiati^ 
there,  whicli  may  be  tennetl  the  Central  Battery." 

After  this  general  description,  the  sensations  are  separately  studrc 
iu  detail  under  terms  derived  from  the  Gi"eek,  which  the  following 
paragraidi  will  sufficiently  explain  ; — 

"  El ectro- Ai sthenics,  then,  comprises  the  study  of  aJl  the  varions 
organs  of  sensation,  as  that  of  sight,  or  Opsaisthenics — of  hearing, 
or  Ousaisthenics — of  taste,  or  Gumaisthenics — of  smell,  Illdnali- 
thenic^ — of  touch,  or  Cajnaisthenics.  After  a  most  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  Hiihjcct,  I  feel  that  biology  must  admit  one  other 
sense — namely,  that  of  bodily  feeling,  or  Somaisthenies.  By  this 
sense  w^e  obtain  a  knowledge  of  oursehTS,  and  of  the  changes  taking 
place  in  diflerent  parta  of  our  own  l>odies,  without  wdiieh,  I  shall 
hereafter  show,  that  we  could  liave  no  individuality,  no  i>er8onality, 
and  could  not  even  perhaps  prove  tb&t  our  bodies  did  not  belong  to 
another  individuiJ. 

**  For  the  maniftstation  of  the  phenomena  of  all  tbciie  eenaei, 
two  comlitions  are  invariably  uecessai^ — the  presence  of  a  DerfOiaa 
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expanse,  and  the  supply  of  bright  arterial  blood  to  that  expanse. 
Tbe  univenal  co-^xisteuce  of  blood  and  nerve  constitutes  the  founda- 
tion of  electro-biology,  for  we  invariably  find  that  blood  is  useless 
without  nerve— ner>'e  inactive  without  blood — both  being  rciiuisite 
for  the  production  of  any  of  the  varied  phenomena  of  animal  life." 

The  consideration  of  the  structure  of  the  eye  led  to  the  construc- 
Am  of  several  voltaic  circuits,  in  which  the  voltaic  current  was 
determined  by  the  action  of  light  These  photo-voltaic  circuits  he 
daftingniwhes  into  positive  and  negative :  in  the  former  of  wliich  the 
^gfat  causes  the  ix>le  acted  upon  to  become  positive;  in  the  latter 
negative,  so  tliat,  physically  speaking,  the  presence  of  a  voltaic  circuit, 
which  is  produced  by  light,  is  an  ordinary  phenomenon,  although 
heretofore  not  recognised  by  philosophers.  After  these  ex|)eriments, 
the  eye  b  examined  by  tlic  electro-voltaic  test. 

^  To  apply  this  test  to  the  eye,  one  nee<lle  should  be  thrust  into 
the  eye  of  an  animal  through  the  choroid  coat,  and  a  second  into 
the  muscle  in  the  neighbourhood ;  when,  if  a  sudden  transition  be 
nuMle  from  darkness  to  strong  light,  a  very  slight  deflection  of  the 
galyanometer  declares  the  presence  of  a  photo-voltaic  current. 

''  There  are  unquestionably  considerable  diflicultios  in  the  opera- 
tiony  bat  by  careful  management  and  watching  the  oscillation  of 
the  needle,  the  current  may  1)c  made  decide<lly  appreciable.  In 
cetJTwiating  these  effects,  two  tests  are  applicable :  first,  the  motion  of 
the  needle  in  one  direction ;  and  2ndly,  the  stopping  of  the  oscilla- 
tion of  the  needle  when  the  current  is  reversed.  A  very  feeble 
current  may  be  ascertained  ^-ith  certainty  by  this  manoeuvre.** 

Mr.  Smee  has  not  actually  ascertained  the  presence  of  the  voltaic 
cirdut  in  the  ear  or  in  the  tongue,  though  he  g^ves  theoretical  struc- 
tnre  of  these  parts.  He  has,  however,  ascertained  tliat  a  current  is 
genented  in  the  nose,  but  tliat  the  animal  has  extreme  repugnance 
to  the  operation. 

"We  may  merely,  in  a  remote  and  im|)erfect  manner,  imitate 
■udh  a  state  of  things,  and  form  an  artificial  ear,  by  fixing  a  piece 
at  TeUmn  over  a  glass  vessel  shaped  like  a  fiinnel,  and  terminat- 
ing in  an  imperfect  syphon.  When  the  vellum  is  thrown  into 
mction,  the  water  would  be  dispUieed  in  the  tubi^  and  as  a  conse- 
quence therefore,  a  circuit  might  be  made  or  broken.  By  labour,  I 
hsre  no  doubt  but  that  a  perfect  acoustic  telegraph  could  be  made, 
which  ahall  be  acted  upon  by  sounds,  and  have  the  i>ower  of  trans- 
mitting them  to  any  distance. 

^  We  may  make  a  voltaic  battery,  in  which  the  circuit  shall  be 
deteimined  by  sayours,  in  very  different  methods.  For  instance,  if 
we  place  alittie  per-ealt  of  iron,  with  two  platina  poles,  in  a  V-shaped 
tabe^  and  then  chrop  a  little  infiision  of  flesh  meat  into  one  side,  a 
voltMC  circuit  would  instantly  be  producedr  In  nature,  tuste  is 
probably  excited  by  the  absoq)tion  or  contact  of  savour^.'' 
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The  determination  of  the  presence  of  the  voltaic  current  in  com- 
mon sensation  or  caenaistheuics,  is  spoken  of  as  a  condition  reiy 
easily  asccrtsuned. 

''  The  determination  of  the  course  of  the  voltaic  current  is  ex- 
tremely easy,  if  the  csensusthesis  is  the  subject  of  experiment  We 
have  only  to  introduce  one  needle  into  the  muscular  tissue,  and  a 
second  under  the  cutaneous  structure,  when  a  distinct  current  is 
immediately  manifested  in  the  galvanometer,  when  the  animal  is 
pinched  or  otherwise  irritated.  From  this  experiment  we  learn  that 
the  caenaisthetic  pole  is  positive,  the  muscle  negative.  Of  course  the 
electro-voltaic  current-,  by  which  we  render  manifest  this  pbeuo- 
mcnon,  b  in  the  reverse  direction." 

Mr.  Smcc  states  that  feeling  may  be  excited  by  cither  heat  or 
force,  and  that  voltaic  circuits,  determined  by  variations  of  tempera- 
ture, may  be  easily  constructed.  These  he  terms  thermo-voltaic 
circuits ;  and  with  regard  to  force,  the  following  curious  illu:>tration 
is  given : — 

"  Tliere  is  no  difficulty  in  the  consideration  of  a  volUuc  circuit 
excited  by  force,  for  if  by  pressure  we  prevent  the  arterial  coqmscule 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  nerve-fibre,  action  must  arise,  inas- 
much as  the  balance  would  be  destroyed;  polarity  would  ensue,  and 
action  would  take  place. 

"  We  may  imitate  this  kind  of  circuit  by  very  easy  means.  For 
instance,  if  we  take  two  pieces  of  iron  wire,  and  insert  tliem  in  very 
dilute  acid,  no  action  ensues  when  tested  by  the  galvanometer.  The 
same  result  is  obtained  if  the  bloo<l  corpuscule  be  imitated  by  taking 
a  membrane  containing  a  little  nitrate  of  iron,  and  placing  one  such 
artificial  coq>uscule  against  such  iron  wire.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  artificial  coi-puscule  is  thrust  aside  from  the  pole,  a  very  powerful 
current  is  generated,  which  has  its  origin  at  that  jwle  where  no  cor- 
puscule exists.  This  structure  is  strictly  and  perfectly  analogous  to 
the  natural  mechanism  of  the  body.** 

Up  to  this  point  the  subject  is  quite  within  the  range  of  experi- 
ment, the  mechanism  of  sensation  is  determined,  and  the  sensations 
are  carried  by  the  nerves  or  bio-telegraphs  to  the  brain,  when  they 
end  in  the  gray  matter  in  contact  with  minute  arterial  trunks.  Mr. 
Smce  gives  the  following  process  for  injecting  this  organ : — 

"  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  the  most  beautiful  injections  of  the 

\nia  and  spinal  marrow  which  have  ever  been  executed,  by  using  an 

ejection  consisting  of  carmine  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  mixed 

nth  a  solution  of  isinglass.     This  injection  is  of  an  intense  colour, 

erfectly  fluid,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  penetrate  the  minutest  lamifi- 

itions  of  the  capillary  vessels.    In  injecting  the  brain,  it  is  necessary 

10  use  one  that  is  perfectly  fresh ;  and  I  generally  inject  inunediately 

after  the  animal  is  killed.     By  these  means  the  most  exquisite  iu- 
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jections  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  have  been  executed ;  and  in  all 
my  preparations,  it  is  shown  that  wherever  gray  matter  exists  the 
blood  is  distributed,  and  where  the  white  matter  exists  there  is  no 
blood;  and  from  these  considerations,  physiologists  infer  that  the 
gray  matter  is  the  active  part  of  the  brain." 

The  sensations  when  they  have  acted  upon  the  brain  are  remem- 
bered. 

"  When  a  man  receives  an  impression  it  is  not  evan^cent,  passing 
immediately  away,  but  it  is  retained  in  the  system  to  regulate  future 
actions.  Now,  in  voltaic  constructions,  it  is  not  difficult  to  produce 
an  action  which  shall  influence  future  motions,  and  thus  exhibit  the 
effects  of  memory." 

For  the  structure  of  the  brain  itself,  Mr.  Smee  considers  that  the 
following  is  the  mode  in  which  the  fibres  may  be  arranged.  Units 
of  sensation  are  received  in  the  first  battery.  These  acting  in  a 
second,  show  what  combination  of  sensations  are  appreciated  at  one 
time.  By  the  connexion  of  all  these  into  one  set  of  fibres  for  each 
sense  in  the  third  battery,  we  distinguish  the  sense  by  which  the 
impression  was  received,  as  whether  it  was  received  by  vision,  hearing, 
smelling,  or  other  sense.  When  these  are  associated  together,  we 
leam  the  combined  properties  of  bodies — ^that  is,  whether  the  im- 
pression is  derived  from  the  action  of  two  or  more  senses  at  one 
time;  and,  lastly,  he  supposes  that  the  fibres  are  connected  together 
into  one  total  pole.     He  observes — 

"  The  position  of  this  battery  is  somewhere  in  the  centre  of  the 
Pons  Varolii;  and  when  I  have  plunged  a  needle  into  that  situation 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  I  believed  that  I  have  observed  deflection  in 
the  galvanometer.  The  animal  has  been,  however,  invariably  killed ; 
and  therefore  I  have  not  been  able  to  repeat  this  experiment  so  often 
as  I  could  otherwise  desire,  nor  could  I  judge  of  the  result  in  so 
satisfactory  a  manner  as  to  pronounce  positively  upon  it. 

"This  completes  the  structure  of  the  brain,  as  inferred  from 
voltaic  laws;  and  it  is  now  manifest,  that  every  structure  here  assumed 
may  be  imitated  and  repeated  by  voltaic  combinations." 

Desire  to  act  is  considered  to  be  a  state  of  tension,  and  the  laws 
regulating  action  are  thus  expressed — 

"  It  is  manifest,  by  this  arrangement,  that  any  circumstance  deter- 
mining the  action  of  the  fibres  of  the  aisthenic  battery  would,  or 
might  influence  the  whole  upon  certain  laws. 

1.  Each  sensor  or  aisthenic  nerve  is  opposed  to  every  motor  or 

dynamic  nerve,  and  may  thus  excite  it  to  action. 

2.  This  circuit  would  be  completed  through  the  nearest  motor 

tierve  of  the  body,  because  that  would  be  the  readiest  course, 
unless  there  were  obstacles  offered  in  some  part  of  that  circuit, 
or  adjuvaats  added  to  other  part9. 
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3,  If  any  obfttaeles  were  affered  in  any  part  of  tlie  course,  ihc 
circuit  woul<l  he  cuinpleteU  by  some  other  motor  nen'c,  ac- 
conling  to  tht*  fiKnlity  witU  wlacli  the  current  could  p:v4s/' 

From  the  five  central  lotteries,  either  separately  or  coml>iiie<!,  the 
author  deduces  the  properties  of  the  mind,  and  states  his  belief  that 
!*y  tliem  we  are  enabled  to  estimat4?  tlie  time  of  the  occurrence  imd 
cause  of  ati  eventj  as  well  m  the  form,  sij&e,  mag*uLtude,  and  number 
of  objects.  He  considers  them  to  be  the  source  of  conaciotisnrjw, 
and  other  mental  plieuomeua.     3lr.  Smee  thus  writes — 

"  The  mind,  however,  derives  certain  powders  from  combinatlona 
of  two  or  three  of  these  batteries  conjointly.  We  obtain  the  ideaii 
of  a  thnught  and  of  a  reality  in  thi»  mantier.  An  idea  is  a  thought 
when  the  bodily  action  does  nut  concur  with  the  combination  wliich 
appears  to  the  mind.  Au  idea  is  a  reiility  if  these  two  combinations 
do  concur.  There  are  times,  when  iudultpug  in  the  spoutiineous 
thoughts  of  the  mind,  that  a  question  arises  to  ouraelvet*,  whether 
everything  around  us  is  not  a  dream — a  fanciful  crcntion  of  the 
mind ;  and  in  such  a  state,  wo  are  led  to  doubt  whether  it  be  po*- 
sihle  to  prove  our  very  existence ;  but  the  momcut  wc  ascert4un 
Tvhether  actioua  of  thought  concur  with  actions  in  the  body,  the 
ditticulty  ceases^  and  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  immediately 
lietween  a  reality  and  a  fanciful  creation  of  the  brain.  This  power 
is  termed  eonseiousness, 

"  Other  combinations,  doubtless,  ^ive  us  other  ideas ;  thus  per- 
Ronality  and  intinity  give  us  the  idea  of  the  soul;  pleasure  and 
infinity,  of  good;  pain  and  infinity,  of  batl;  cause  and  intinity,  of 
CJod;  time  and  intinity,  of  eternity;  infinity,  pleasure,  and  time,  of 
Heaven ;  infinity,  pain,  and  time,  of  hell.  Personality  and  all  the 
unit.s  of  set»S4»tion  give  us  the  idea  of  the  body ;  personality,  infinity, 
and  time,  of  immortality.  Personality  and  other  totalities  of  seneea, 
give  us  the  idea  of  the  mind;  thought  and  infinity,  of  spirit, 
Lastly,  action,  infinity,  and  pleasure  conjoined,  give  us  the  idea  of 
virtue;  action,  infinity,  and  pain,  of  %ice/* 

Having  traced  the  sensor  nerves  to  the  brain^  t-he  author  traces 
the  dyuamie  nerves  to  the  muscles,  electrical  organs*  kc.   He  Rays — 

'*  Eaeh  muscular  fibril  is  completely  enveloped  by  blooil-vcisrls, 
which  mil  parallel  to  the  fibrils.  The  supply  of  bright  arterial 
blood  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  manifestation  of  muscular 
motion,  and,  eonRe<|UCntly,  the  relation  of  the  capillaries  should  ht 
fully  Iturne  in  mind.  A  good  mode  of  injecting  the  capillaries  Is  by 
the  exquisite  carmine  injection  before  descrilied,  when  treating  of 
the  mode  of  injecting  the  textures  of  the  brain, 

'*  According  to  this  view  of  the  case,  muscular  contraction  ensues 
from  tlie  material  existing  in  the  ultimate  fibre  being  increjL?e<l  in 
bulk  by  clmnges  taking  place  in  conserjuence  of  the  voltaic  cireuit. 

*'  Au  artificial  muscle  may  readily  be  constructed,  to  act  u|»on  a 
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similar  principle.  To  effect  this  object,  the  sheath  of  the  ultimate 
fibre  should  be  imitated  by  a  bladder,  or  perhaps  more  strictly  by  a 
piece  of  tlie  gut  of  any  animal.  Into  the  interior  of  this,  a  strip  of 
platinized  silver  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  should  be 
introduced.  The  gut  or  bladder  should  be  tied  round  at  both  ex- 
tremities by  a  piece  of  strong  cord,  which  would  close  the  apertures, 
and  serve  for  artificial  tendons.  The  whole  must  then  be  immersed 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  containing  a  positive  pole  of  zinc.  When 
the  zinc  and  silver  are  connected,  gas  is  evolved  within  the  artificial 
muscular  fibre,  when  it  widens  and  shortens.  This  contraction 
acts  upon  the  artificial  tendons,  to  produce  any  required  motive 
power. 

"  An  arrangement  similar  to  that  of  the  battery  of  the  electric 
fish  may  be  made  in  various  ways.  The  arrangement,  which  accords 
most  nearly  with  nature,  I  shall  term  the  artificial  electrical  fish. 
This  artificial  electrical  fish  is  made  by  taking  an  ordinary  solution 
of  ferrocyanate  of  potash  contained  in  a  glass  vessel.  Into  this  glass 
vessel,  a  porous  cell  with  a  similar  solution  is  introduced.  Now,  if 
a  series  of  these  cells  be  taken,  and  connected  together  by  pla- 
tintun  wires,  so  arranged  that  the  inside  of  the  porous  cell  of  one 
vessel  be  connected  with  the  interior  of  the  second  by  a  platinum 
wire,  no  action  will  be  indicated  by  the  galvanometer.  If,  however, 
a  current  of  voltaic  electricity  be  now  passed  through  each  cell 
from  the  porous  tube  to  the  exterior,  one  compartment,  or  the 
hydrogen  side,  will  become  alkaline,  and  the  salt  will  retain  its 
chemical  character;  the  other  cell  will  become  acid,  and  be  converted 
into  the  red  prussiate.*' 

We  have  )iot  time  to  follow  the  electrical  relations  of  sleep  and 
rest,  nor  can  we  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  changes  taking 
place  during  electrolyses. 

"  To  charge,"  says  Mr.  Smee,  "  the  electro-biological  batteries, 
we  must  take  suitable  food;  and  to  keep  them  in  working  order,  we 
must  eliminate  the  changed  material.  The  food  we  take  is  changed 
into  blood;  and  electro-biology  shews  that  the  blood  is  the  vivifying 
agent,  and  explains  how  the  blood  of  any  animal  may,  in  any  sense, 
be  said  to  be  ^  the  life  thereof.^ " 

The  relation  of  electricity  to  cell-life  is  not  so  obvious  as  in 
animal  life.  It  appears  to  have  remarkable  effect  on  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.     The  author  remarks : 

"  With  regard  to  the  cells  of  animal  bodies,  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful and  extraordinary  results  which  I  have  observed  is  the  action 
of  electricity  derived  from  the  intermittent  current  of  the  various 
forms  of  electro-magnetic  machines.  When  a  frog's  foot  is  arranged 
in  the  field  of  the  microscope,  and  the  intermittent  current  is 
directed  through  the  animal,  the  circulation  instantly  stops,  as 
though  by  magic    The  current  in  the  veins,  indeed,  seems  slightly 
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to  retrograde,  tbougli  it  still  continues  its  course  for  a  short  period 
in  the  arteries;  the  whole  effect  giving  the  appearance  of  all  tiie 
corpuscules  having  a  tendency  to  be  drawn  into  the  capillaries." 

Our  author  quotes  the  experiments  of  Cross  and  Weekes,  and 
gives  some  illustrations  of  the  acari,  which  they  suppose  to  have 
obtained  from  the  action  of  electricity.  Mr.  Smee  states,  that 
Mr.  Weekes  has  lately  observed  two  more  species  produced  from 
other  solutions.     The  author  says  : 

"  It  becomes  now  a  matter  for  investigation,  how  far  a  totally 
different  organic  being  may  spring  from  another  organic  body  made 
up  of  cells.  In  practice,  we  find  that  animals  are  found  in  internal 
parts  of  other  animals,  where  by  no  possibility  they  could  have  been 
carried,  either  in  the  form  of  an  egg,  or  of  a  living  creature.  We 
find,  also,  that  from  organic  matter,  other  organic  forms  are  con- 
tinually arising,  without  proof  of  any  seed  or  germ  having  been 
placed  there.  From  these  considerations,  we  are  led  to  inquire, 
whether  external  forces  may  so  act  upon  the  ceH  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
totally  different  form  of  organization.  It  still  remains,  however, 
an  unsolved  question  whether  parasitic  fungi,  as  that  found  in  the 
ring>vorm  of  man,  parasitic  creatures,  as  the  echinococcits  hominis, 
the  tapeworms,  and  other  bodies  are  produced  by  virtue  of  the  cells 
of  the  human  being  taking  on  new  forces,  and  aggregating  in  new 
directions;  or  whether  the  germs  are  carried  there  in  some  unknown 
method." 

In  a  subsequent  chapter,  the  curative  influence  of  electricity  is 
considered  in  all  its  forms  as  frictional  electricity,  lightning  electri- 
city, animal  electricity,  hydro-electricity,  thermo-electricity,  coil  and 
electro-magnetic  electricity,  and  magneto  electricity.  Of  these  instru- 
ments, he  states : 

"  For  electro-therapeutics,  or  even  for  all  purposes,  it  is  advisable 
that  the  current  should  act  in  one  uniform  direction,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  a  to-and-fro  current,  as  ordinarily  produced.  When- 
ever an  instrument  is  bought,  this  fact  should  be  ascertained,  which 
may  be  readily  effected  by  finding  whether  metals  are  reduced  from 
solutions  of  their  salts,  on  only  one  of  the  platinum  poles  attached 
to  the  terminations  of  the  wires. 

"The  magneto-electric  apparatus  possesses  an  advantage  in  its 
not  requiring  the  aid  of  a  voltaic  battery  to  set  it  in  action.  It  is 
always  ready,  without  any  preparation,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
analyst  or  therapeutist,  in  all  weathers  and  at  all  times.  Its  only 
disadvantage  is  a  trifling  additional  cost  in  the  flrst  instance,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  price  of  the  permanent  magnets,  and  it  moreover 
requires  a  certain  amount  to  keep  its  armature  revolving." 

Mr.  Smee  further  considers  the  influence  of  magnetism  upon  the 
body,  of  heat  derived  from  electricity,  of  light  derived  firom  the 
same  source,  and  of  its  power  to  effect  decomposition.    He  says : 
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"  Voltaic  electricity  decomposes  all  binary  compounds.  It  resolves 
water  into  its  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ;  and  salts  into  their 
acids  and  bases.  Various  propositions  have  been  made  to  use  this 
property  for  the  cure  of  disease;  and  I  have  seen  recommendations 
to  employ  it  for  cataract,  by  inserting  one  needle  into  one  part  of  the 
lens,  and  a  second  into  another.  Nothing  but  the  most  frightful 
ignorance  could  have  dictated  such  a  recommendation.  I  tried  the 
experiment  upon  the  eye  of  a  perfectly  healthy  rabbit ;  the  poor 
beast  appeared  to  suffer  the  most  excruciating  agony.  The  bau  of 
the  eye  was  distended  with  gas  on  the  application  of  the  current ; 
the  cornea,  in  a  few  minutes,  became  quite  opaque,  and  the  whole 
^e  was  finally  destroyed.'* 

LasUy,  the  effect  of  temperature  and  light,  in  its  power  of  exciting 
the  voltaic  actions  of  the  body,  are  studied,  and  also  the  effect  of 
physical  and  mental  impressions  on  the  circuit  are  discussed. 

The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  electrical  relations  of  various 
diseases,  and  the  benefit  of  electricity  in  each  separate  malady  is 
described.     The  author  concludes  with  the  following  paragraph : 

"  In  submitting  this  work  to  the  public,  I  may  state  that  its 
development  has  afforded  to  me  unmixed  delight.  And  with  respect 
to  the  opinion  which  other  philosophers,  after  due  deliberation,  may 
be  led  to  form  of  its  contents,  I  can  only  say,  in  the  words  of  the 
immortal  Harvey :  '  Spes  mea  in  amore  veritatis  et  doctorum  ani- 
morum  candore.' " 

The  above  is  a  short  analysis  of  this,  Mr.  Smee*s  valuable  and 
interesting  volimie,  though,  from  the  whole  being  so  interwoven, 
each  part  being  dependent  upon  the  antecedent,  the  work  very  ill 
bears  this  attempt  to  extract  particular  portions.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  Mr.Smee's  researches  in  electro-biology  have  attracted 
the  notice  of  some  of  the  most  learned  aavaris  of  the  day.  He  is 
entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  persevering  devotion  with  which  he 
has,  almost  unaided,  pursued  his  scientific  experiments.  His  work 
does  him  infinite  credit. 
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Art.  VII. — A  Neio  Exposition  of  the  Functums  of  the  Nerves.   By 

James  William  Earle. 
TIte  Brain  the  sole  Centre  of  the  Human  Nervous  System.     By 

Edwin  Lee,  Surgeon.     1849.     (Read  before  the  Royal  Society, 

Edinburgh.) 

Mr.  Leb*s  i)ap€r  is  of  recent  publication.  Mr.  Earle's  appeared 
several  years  ago.  In  both,  the  same  thesis,  the  brain  the  sole 
centre  of  the  human  nervous  system,  is  maintained.  Mr.  Earle  has 
endeavoured  to  establish  "  a  more  correct  and  philosophical  classi- 
fication of  the  nerves,"  by  bringing  them  within  the  precincts  of  "  a 
system"  analogous  to  that  of  "the  vascular  circulation."  The  brain, 
medulla,  spinal  cord,  ganglia,  and  nerves,  constitute  the  nervous 
system.  As  a  "  system,"  this  is  susceptible  of  certain  subdivisions 
founded  upon  diversities  of  function.  Both  these  works  contain 
much  that  is  suggestive,  if  not  absolutely  conclusive. 

We  give  precedence  to  Mr.  Earle's  views,  he  having  been  first  in 
the  field.  His  preliminary  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  irri- 
tability. The  author  starts  by  asserting,  in  opposition  to  the  views 
of  Haller,  as  accepted  by  Dr.  W.  Philip,  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Carpenter, 
the  following  principles: — "  There  is  no  proof,"  he  says,  "  that  the 
contractility  or  excitability  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  or  that  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  is  independent  of  the  nervous  system; 
or  that  nervous  influence  is  independent  of  the  brain  or  identical 
with  galvanism."  In  this  part  of  his  essay,  the  author  is  not,  per- 
haps, sufficiently  perspicuous.  The  reader  is  expected  to  take  ratlier 
spacious  mental  strides  with  him.  His  observations  upon  this 
portion  of  his  subject  are  nevertheless  acute.  He  handles  rather 
summarily  Dr.  Philip's  use  of  the  term  "  sensorial  power,"  as  being 
too  indefinitely  employed.  Mr.  Earle  considers  volition  and  sensa- 
tion as  bearing  an  opposite  relation  to  each  other — ^the  one  being  an 
active,  the  other  a  passive  property,  and  each  entirely  independent  of 
the  other.  He  concludes  the  chapter  by  some  remarks  on  the  circum- 
stances which  attend  the  life  and  death  of  an  acephalous  foetus:  citing 
the  observation  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  "  there  is  no  recorded  instance 
of  a  heart  being  found  in  a  foetus  in  whom  no  spinal  marrow 
existed;"  and  by  an  inquiry  into  the  reason  why  the  heart  of  an 
animal  continues  to  beat  for  a  short  time  after  the  head  is  removed. 
But  for  his  elucidation  of  these  points  we  must  refer  to  the  author's 
text. 

Jn  the  second  chapter,  the  nature  of  nervous  influence  and  the 
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classification  of  the  nerves  come  under  consideration.     "  A  some- 
thing," he  observes,  "  is  constantly  emanating  from  the  brain,  which 
has  been  called  nervous  influence."     In  support  and  illustration  of 
his  view,  he  adduces  John  Hunter's  observations  respecting  the  mag- 
nitude and  number  of  the  nerves  bestowed  upon  the  electric  organs 
of  fishes.     He  is  at  issue  however  with  Hunter,  in  so  far  as  that 
great  physiologist  regarded  their  electric  power  as  the  production  of 
the  nerves  themselves;  "  because  after  the  exhaustion  of  the  nervous 
apparatus,  it  is  necessary  to  let  the  animal  rest  for  some  hours  before 
shocks  can  be  reproduced;  but  by  rest  alone,  he  argues,  it  would 
remain  in  statu  quo,  unless  some  positive  action  had  gone  on  during 
rest,  and  thinks  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  solving  the  question  by 
attributing  the  reproduction  of  this  fluid  to  a  process,  by  means  of 
which  it  may  gradually  accumulate  in  the  nerves."    Mr.  Earle  thus 
by  a  felicitous  train  of  argument  and  illustration,  glancing  at  the 
phenomena  of  luminous  insects,  brings  the  reader  to  consider  a  most 
important  function  of  the  brain,  which  he  thinks  ought  to  be  hence- 
forward distinguished  by  the  term  secernent  function.     Under  this 
^ew  it  would  be  well  to  note  in  man  and  other  animals,  the  pro- 
portion that  those  parts  of  the  brain  which  govern  large  muscular 
and  secernent  nervous  developments  bear  to  those  developments — 
an  inqoiiy,  the  results  of  which  would  probably  throw  much  light 
upon  tiie  question.    He  considers  the  secernent  function  to  be  never 
at  rest  for  a  single  moment,  and  to  be  the  action  of  the  whole  of  the 
hrain;  while  he  believes,  on  the  other  hand,  that  volition  and  sensation 
belong  only  to  certain  parts  of  the  brain.     He  next  inquires  into  the 
structure  of  the  nervous  filaments,  and  endeavours  to  point  out  how 
these  severally  act.     These  points  ascertained,  should,  he  contends, 
determine  their  classification.     Mr.  Earle  classifies  them  thus — 
Thefint  dass  he  forms  of  the  olfactory,  ophthalmic,  and  auditory 
nerves,  which  alone  he  terms  cerebral  nerves,  these  being  the  most 
simple  in  their  character  and  functions.     His  sec&nd  class  compre- 
hends every  nerve  by  which  muscles  are  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  volition,  and  includes  those  which  belong  to  the  anterior  columns 
of  the  spinal  cord.     This  division  embraces  the  tliird,  fourth,  the 
anterior  root  of  the  fifth,  the  sixth,  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh, 
and  the  ninth  nerves.     He  considers  all  the  medullary  fibres  below 
the  first  formation  of  the  crura  cerebri  as  comprised  under  the  term 
anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  without  regard  to  the  circum- 
stance of  these  fibres  being  encompassed  by  the  pons  Varolii,  or 
separated  by  the  corpora  olivaria.    The  third  doss  should  comprehend 
every  nerve  belonging  to  the  posterior  columns,  thus  including  the 
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posterior  root  of  tlio  fifth,  ihe  gloftgo-pliar^ngeal,  the  pnmsmogmitiiCf 
find  spinal  accessory  neri'o«,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ImU  transmit  impressions  from  their  extremitiea  to  the  hraiu.  By 
the  tenn  posterior  eoluinn»  is  signified  their  whole  extent  as  fiir 
m  the  tenniuation  of  the  restifonn  bodie^j  in  the  posterior  peduncles 
of  tlie  cerebellunu  He  invariably  distiugukhe«  the  ganglions  of  the 
lK)8t«rior  nerves  from  those  of  the  sympathetic,  by  the  term  poHerior 
gtmtflion.  Lastly,  tli^  fourth  class  should  comprehend  ever^'  nerve 
prviceeding  from  the  nympttthetic  ganglions.  Every  i>art  to  which 
theise  are  diijtnbute<l  bus  a  power  itf  motion  independently  of  the  will 
One  w^ell  knoNvn  fact,  which  tend^  to  the  support  of  this  mode  of 
classiticiition^  seems  to  have  lieen  either  imrcfH>gnised  or  kept  much 
in  the  back-iH'onnd ;  it  is,  that,  uen^ous  fdtuuents,  however  inter- 
mingled,  whether  united  with  tithers  near  to  or  at  a  diatancc  from 
the  brahi  and  spinal  cord,  never  change  tlieir  cliaracter.  Motions 
are  excited  by  irritating  the  posterior  roots,  but  tliese  ore  entirtly 
dependent  upon  their  connexion  with  the  spinal  cord,  and  wpon  the 
integrity  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  trunks  into  which  they  enter. 
In  excitation  of  the  posterior  roots,  the  action  upon  muscles  ia 
not  direct  but  reflex.  The  posterior  roots  conatitute  the  cluuinel 
through  which  the  impression  is  conveyed ;  a  motor  impulse  ia  ex- 
cited in  the  spinal  cord,  which  is  proimgate<l  through  the  anterior 
roots  to  the  periphery  of  tlie  system.  Mr.  Earle  has  also  diirtnbuted 
these  classes  into  orders,  '*  accoriling  to  their  natural  arrangement, 
and  the  functions  which  they  perform  in  combination."  Of  the  fimt 
ek«s  (the  cerebral  nerves  above  named )  he  forms  his  first  ortW, 
Of  the  nerves  wliidi  come  next  to  these  in  simplicity  of  function,  he 
fonns  the  fufcmul  ord^'f  comprising  those  formed  by  the  union  of 
anterior  and  posterior  filaments,  or  second  and  third  elaaaes,  by 
which,  bones,  muscles,  d'c,  and  parts  admitting  of  motion,  and  being 
under  the  control  of  the  will,  are  supplied.  The  third  order  is  formed 
of  such  as  supply  parts  not  under  the  control  of  the  will,  whose 
action  is  |»eq>etual,  neither  taking  nor  needing  rest,  as  the  heiut^ 
arteries,  intestines,  and  iris;  such  comniunicatiou  of  nervous  influence 
taking  [)l\ce  through  the  union  of  posterior  filaments,  with  filamentja 
fn*m  the  sympathetic  ganglia.  The  ftmrih  order  consists  of  tien^ra 
tVirmed  by  the  union  of  anterior,  posterior,  and  sympathetic  filaments. 
Muscles  tlujs  supplieil  can  support  constant  motion  without  fatigue, 
but  difler  from  ihnse  instanced  in  the  thirtl  orilcr,  by  being  alwftys 
alyo  olK^dtcnt  to  the  will.  The  ner\es  and  function  of  the  diaphmgm 
exemplify  this.  Afr.  Earle  here  notices  some  irregnlaritiea,  as  the 
union  of  sympsitlii'tic  filaments  with  the  phrenic,  and  of  the  portKi 
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dnn  with  the  fifth;  again  csilling  atteution  to  the  fuel,  tliat  iicrvoR 
have  no  action  but  at  their  extremities,  and  that  thus  there  is  no 
lion  of  function,  it  being  immaterial  whether  they  proeeeil  in 
npany,  or  are  joined  just  before  their  tenniuatiou.  It  will  be 
MCn  tbat  the  first  order  comprises  single  nerves;  the  second  and 
tliiidy  couplets;  the  fourth,  triplets  of  filaments.  The  jiosterior  are 
i  to  all  the  combined  nerves,  all  tissues  re(|uiring  a  constant 
I  of  nervous  power  to  maintain  them  in  a  healthy  state.  Cerebral 
» is  next  considered,  and  a  theory  most  ingeniously  advocated^ 
vluidi  we  incline,  with  our  gifted  essayist,  to  think  correct.  A  cir- 
CUhATioiS  OF  NEBTOUS  POWER,  as  Complete  as  that  which  is  carried 
flB  bjr  the  arteries  and  veins,  is  ably  traced  out.  Is  not  this  view  of 
the  ciicalation  of  the  nervous  fiuid  strongly  corroborative  of  the 
tWoiy  propounded  by  Mr.  Alfred  Smce  in  the  preceding  article  { 
Tins  circalation  of  the  nervous  system  lias  complexities  which  Mr. 
Eule  moBt  lucidly  explains.  We  regret  much  our  want  of  spu^'c  to 
do  bim  justice.  We  are  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  referring 
the  leftder  to  the  author^s  own  text^  the  study  of  wliich  will  amply 
TCfuy  him. 

In  Mr.  Earle*s  third  chapter  he  considers  the  functions  of  the 
■eoond  order  of  nerves,  and  combats  the  oj^inion  of  Dr.  Philip,  that 
the  excitability  of  muscles  is  indei)endent  of  the  nervous  Rystem. 
Time  is  some  little  obscurity  in  his  mode  of  treating  this  subject. 
In  the  fourth  chapter  the  functions  of  the  thinl  order  of  nenes  arc 
coiwMcred  His  observations  arc  chiefly  confined  to  those  of  the 
heerfc  and  arteries.  Here  again  he  is  at  issue  with  Dr.  Philip. 
Beijing  on  the  rule  liud  down  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  ''  sound 
pUhMophy  teaches  tliat  activity  in  matter  can  never  l>e  inherent,'*  he 
I  oondnsions  from  the  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Phili]i  which 
i  very  diflferent  from  those  at  which  tliat  gentleman  himself  arrives, 
intaining  that  the  brain  is  the  source  whence  the  influence  of  the 

I  is  derived. 
ne  next  portion  of  Ids  work  is  divided  into  five  sections.     Tlic 
\  of  the  nervous  system  ui)on  secretion,  the  fluidity  of  the 
,  the  evolution  of  animal  heat,  and  the  motor  and  secernent 
of   the  animal   economy,   is  the  subject   of   comment. 
I  display  great  force  of  argument,  abound  in  original 
» and  uMtructive  suggestions,  and  supply  much  matter  for  re- 
We  shall  give  some  of  these  briefly.     These  are,  his  dc^i- 
I  that  galvanism  and  nervous  energy  arc  not  identical,  inasmuch 
am  the  former  exhansts  in  proix)rtion  as  it  excitcj  nci*vous  energy ; 
\  the  fliddifyof  the  blood  is  owing  to  its  contact  mth  living  jHurts; 
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that  auimal  beat  is  mainly  generated  by  iiorvuus  innucnee.  Tlu  re  is 
also  an  inquiry  into  the  mode  in  which,  by  means  of  nerves,  eerc)»ral 
influence  is  rendered  available  in  maintaining  the  motor  and  seccrueut 
functions. 

The  fifth  diapter  treats  of  assodations  of  nerves  formed  by  the 
triple  union  of  anterior,  posterior,  and  sympathetic  filaments;  the 
power  of  will  over  the  muscles,  their  supply  being  only  exerted  ts  occa- 
sion or  convenience  may  require.  The  muscles  of  tiie  &oe  and  the 
intercostals  belong  to  this  order, — their  involuntary  action  is  secored 
by  branches  from  Ihe  sympathetic  ganglia;  they  are  snbjected  to  tiie 
will  by  anterior  filaments,  in  the  same  way  as  the  diaphragm,  and 
they  have  posterior  filaments  for  the  munt^iance  of  a  healthy  state 
of  structure.  It  is  important  that  we  should  notiee  that  Mr.  Earie 
repudiates  Sir  Charles  6ell*s  views  respecting  the  respiratory  iracti 
ui>on  which  that  late  distinguished  physiologist  based  mudi  of  his 
reputation.  He  doubts  the  existence  of  the  respiratory  tract,  and 
endeavours  to  establish  that  the  so-called  **  resjMratory  nerves**  have 
another  origin.  Tliese  are  intricate  points  of  controversy,  upon  wbidi, 
bad  we  enough  of  time  and  space  at  conmiand,  we  should  be  glad  to 
expatiate;  but  we  must  omit  their  consideration  at  present  The 
distribution  of  Mr.  £arle*s  fourth  order  of  nerves  is  extensive,  in- 
cluding the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  portio  dura  of  the  seventh, 
glosso-pbaryngeal,  the  primary  branches  of  the  pneumogastric,  the 
niutb,  and  the  anterior  branches  of  all  the  spinal  nerves  except  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  nerves.  In  the  course  of  the  wan- 
derings of  the  various  nervous  filaments,  none  are  found  without 
their  destinations.  The  nervous  system  is  "  a  mighty  mase,  but  not 
without  a  plan ;''  the  paths  which  its  filaments  traverse  are  as  r^;ular 
and  intelligible  as  those  of  the  planets.  Mr.  Earle  has  ably  con- 
tributed towards  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

We  now  turn  to  Mr.  Lee^s  pamphlet     As  wiU  be  seen  by  the 
title,  Mr.  Lee  brings  the  reader  to  the  same  conclusion  as  that  to 
wbieh  Mr.  Earic  conducted  him.     He  r^ards  the  brain  as  the  sonroe 
of  that  one  power  which  we  commonly  call  nervous  influence.     He 
commences  with  remarks  on  the  two  great  divisions  of  structure  in 
the  nervous  system — ^the  vascular  grey  and  the  fibrous  white  matter: 
the  former  being  cliaracterized  as  the  generator,  the  latter  as  tb« 
conductor,  of  nervous  power.     Mr.  Lee  very  properly  objects  to  con 
elusions  drawn  from   experiments   on  inferior  animals,   as  app7 
cable  to  the  mammalia.     In  man  especially,  and  in  all  the  high 
mammalia,  the  grey  matter  is  mostly  agglomerated  in  the  bra 
Where  the  brain  is  small,  reactive  effects  may  be  produced  for  so 
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time  after  its  removal,  but  where  it  is  large,  such  reactive  efifects 
either  do  not  take  place  at  all,  or  soon  cease.  After  noticing  the 
opinions  of  Bichat  and  Kolliker,  who  considered  the  sympathetic 
^Bjstem  and  ganglia  as  the  seat  of  special  activity,  he  refers  to 
pathological  facts,  and  quotes  the  authority  of  Galen,  Willis,  Longet^ 
JS[aale,  and  Miiller,  who  all  regard  the  sympathetic  system  as  an  ap- 
'y^ndage  to  the  cerebro-spinal.  The  latter,  although  he  thinks  that 
'tte  moyeable  parts,  the  heart  and  bowels,  are  to  a  certain  extent  in- 
'«dq)endent  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  seems  compelled  to  allow 
"4liat  these  organs  must  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  functions  of 
ihe  sympathetic,  "if  its  power  is  not  to  be  exha/uated,**  Hence  Mr. 
Lee  infers  ''  that  the  sympathetic  is  charged  from  the  central  parts 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  that  being  once  laden  it  retains  its 
charge."  "  K,  however,  the  brain  and  cord  lose  the  capability  of 
being  the  source  of  the  nervous  principle,  exhaustion  ensues,  whence 
the  debility  and  scarcely  i>erceptible  pulse  at  the  close  of  acute 
diseases."  ''  It  is  hence  that  we  can  account  for  the  uninterrupted 
persistence  of  the  organic  functions  during  sleep."  In  noticing  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  respecting  "  the  exclusive  functions  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  a  peculiar  system  of  excitor  and  motor  nerves, 
of  which  it  is  the  true  axis,"  (we  are  here  quoting  Dr.  M.  Hall's 
words,)  he  supports  his  own  and  Mr.  Earle's  tlreory  respecting  the 
influence  of  the  brain.  Mr.  Lee  asserts  that  the  influence  of  the 
brain  is  primarily  exerted  in  these  actions,  although  exerted  in  a 
eircuitous  manner.  M.  Duges  considers,  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Lee's  theory,  that  the  cerebral  nerves  are  the  chief  centres  of  inner- 
vation, and  that  the  spinal  cord  is  rather  intended  to  conduct  than 
daborate  impressions  and  mental  determinations.  How  much  the 
bndn  has  to  do  with  development  and  growth,  is  to  be  inferred  from 
the  larger  relative  proportion  of  this  mass  in  children.  The  nervous 
power  retained  in  the  spinal  cord  for  the  immediate  action  of  the 
parts  which  it  supplies,  is  soon  exhausted  upon  its  being  cut  off 
from  the  primary  source  of  nervous  energy.  Miiller  has  remarked, 
that  "the  existence  of  distinct  paralysis  of  sensation  and  motion 
tends  to  prove  that  the  sensitive  and  motor  filaments  pass  up  sepa- 
rately to  the  brain." 

We  quote  largely  from  Mr.  Lee,  because  we  do  not  think  his 
opinions  capable  of  being  expressed  more  lucidly  than  by  himself: 
we  take  this  course  also,  because  we  are  compelled  to  restrict  our- 
selves within  the  compass  of  an  analysis  rather  than  a  full  and  elabo- 
rate critique.  "  It  has  been  ascertained,"  he  says,  "  that  nerves  do 
not  terminate,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  in  the  parts  which  they 
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supply,  but  are  reflected  in  loops;  and  tbai  the  filaments  of  vlui 
a  Tiene  is  composed,  though  bound  together  in  the  same  sheath. yet 
l>a.s6  t»o{)«rately  into  the  spinal  cord,  and,  according  to  some  phvao'io- 
^a>ts.  (^'Hlentin,)  on  to  the  brain,  forming  loopings  also  in  the  CR^ 
Vtnil  hemisitheres,  coming  in  contact  in  Uieir  passage  along  the  coid 
with  its  grey  matter;  and  this  view  appears  to  be  corrobonUd  Ij 
the  phenomena  of  disease.**     "  In  proportion  as  nervoos  filuian 
|\iss  through  a  greater  quantity  of  grej  matter,  are  their  sensdR 
as  wt'U  as  reflex  influences  open  to  observation.*'     There  are  tone 
of  his  conclusions  which  we  do  not  so  readily  follow,  and  whidi.  ii 
s )  fiir  as  we  keep  pace  with  him,  fail  to  meet  with  our  entire  cm- 
currcnco.   Tlie  foregoing  will  present  a  concise,  bat  tolerably  &ithM, 
analpi^  of  Mr.  Lee's  general  views  of  a  very  important  and  \a^ 
interesting  subject. 

After  quoting  Professor  CVuveilhier,  MM.  Foville,  Pinel,  Gniid- 
champ,  Fluurens,  Cabanis,  and  others,  in  confirmation  of  his  nm 
of  the  dependence  of  the  spinal  conl  on  the  brain,  he  addi,  Hbd 
*'  the  ^iarne  objections  that  have  been  made  with  reference  to  rcAex 
uctiou  lis  de]>euding  solely  on  the  cord,  apply  also  to  mnscak 
t  micity.*"  Finally,  he  concludes  his  interesting  and  suggestive  easaij 
by  submitting  to  the  reailer  the  following  deductions: — 

I.  Tliat  iu  man,  and  the  higher  mammalia,  the  brain  is  the  sck 
tcutre  uf  the  ner\ous  system,  and  the  source  of  power. 

II.  That  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  thcganglisof 
the  s\Tnpathetio,  are  to  be  regarded  as  rejjer^-oirs  of  this  power  for 
the  immetliate  action*?  of  tlie  parts  supplied,  which  speetlily  becone 
exhaa^tcd  if  conununication  with  the  brain  be  cut  off;  and  also  m 
modiflers  of  impressions  transmitted  from  the  periphery  to  the 
brain. 

III.  That  the  automatic  and  instinctive  actions  are  not  performed 
independently  of  the  concnurcnce  of  the  brain,  though  its  influence 
is  less  direct  and  manifest  than  in  the  case  of  voluntary  movements. 

IV.  Tliat  the  bniin  is  the  organ  principally  implicated  in  scverd 
disonlers,  which  have  been  too  extensively  referred  to  the  qnntl 
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<!ftrigtnal  (SommuntcattonSt  translations^  anb  inclitcal 
^urispru&tnce  of  Insanity;. 

OM  THE  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  PHYSIOLOGY,  PSYCHOLOGY, 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY,  AND  OTHER  SCIENCES. 

BY   GEORGE  OGILIRE,   M.D. 

Leeturo'  on  the  Iiulilutet  ofMediciHe  in  the  University  and  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,* 

It  is  proiHMed^  in  the  present  discourse,  to  point  out  the  rehition 
in  which  physiology,  considered  as  a  pliilosophical  pursuit,  stands  to 
■ome  other  branches  of  science;  and,  in  particular,  it  is  iutcndetl  to 
•how  that  it  stands  rehited,  in  one  respect,  to  the  physical,  and  in 
another,  to  the  metaphysical  sciences,  occupying,  as  it  were,  a 
station  intermediate  between  them. 

Flijsical  sdence  is  concerned  with  matter,  as  influenced  by  various 
ffoices — such  as  gravitation,  chemical  affinity,  heat,  electricity,  kc. — 
whose  tendency  is  to  bring  it  into  a  state  of  motion,  sensible  or 
malicular.  When,  however,  we  speak  of  matter  as  influenced  by 
oertain  forces,  we  must  be  understood  as  merely  using  a  conven- 
tional form  of  expression;  for  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  the  in- 
fluencing force  to  be  distinct  from  the  induced  state  of  change;  thus, 
■oond,  whidi  may  be  spoken  of  as  a  force,  is  notliing  else  than  a 
pecoliar  vibratory  condition  of  the  molecules  of  the  sounding 
mediam,  and  tlie  same  remark  probably  applies  to  heat,  light,  elec- 
tricity, &c  Nor  can  we  attach  a  different  meaning  to  the  expression 
when  we  speak  of  the  boily,  or  any  j^art  of  it,  as  being  under  the 
influence  of  the  vital  force.  All  tliat  is  implied  is,  that  the  body 
is  in  a  peculiar  state  of  change,  differing  from  matter  not  vitalizecl, 
much  as  a  sounding  body  does  from  one  that  is  muto.  We  may 
conaJder,  therefore^  vitality  as  a  force  co-ordinate  with  any  of  the 
•kbove-mentioned  physical  forces,  as,  for  instance,  heat,  or  electricity 
^4d,  other  words,  that  a  vitalized  differs  from  an  inanimate  body, 
mndi  as  a  heated  does  from  a  cold  one,  or  an  electrified  from  a  non- 
electrified  one.  And  among  these  forces,  the  relation  of  vitality  is 
doser  to  electricity  than  to  any  other  one,  thougli  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  they  are  only  analogous,  not  identical.  Just  as  a 
piece  of  iron  placed  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  electrical  current, 
without  altering  either  its  physical  or  its  chemical  constitution,  be- 
comes a  magnet,  and  acquires  new  pro]>erties  diflerent  from  those 

*  Read  be&n  the  Medioo-Chirorgical  Society,  Ab:rducn,  March  Ut,  ld4J. 
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of  other  pieces  not  so  situated,  so  certun  organic  compounds,  when 
placed  within  the  influence  of  the  living  tissues,  become  assimilated 
to  them,  and  endued  with  life;  acquiring  new  properties,  and  a 
capability  of  assuming  new  forms  very  different  from  what  they 
previously  possessed,  having  xmdergone,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be, 
scarce  any  appreciable  alteration,  either  in  chemical  or  physical  cha- 
racters. Thus  the  plasma  liquor  sanguinis  appears  nearly  undis- 
tinguishable  in  either  of  these  respects  from  some  forms  of  fluid 
albumen,  from  which  (as  they  are  capable  of  being  used  for  food)  it 
may  have  been  formed.  Yet  it  has  acquired  new  properties;  for 
while  the  albumen  tends  only  to  resolve  itself  by  putrefactiou  into 
its  component  elements,  the  fluid  flbrine  of  the  blood,  immediately 
on  being  effused  from  the  vessels,  becomes  solid,  often  assuming  i^ 
distinctly  fibrous  structure;  and  the  coagulum  or  solid  so  formed,  iP 
remaining  in  relation  with  the  living  tissues,  will  develop  nudei  and. 
cells,  to  be  afterwards  converted  into  a  substance  identical  in  pro^ 
perties  and  appearance  with  some  of  the  natural  and  original  tissues 
of  the  body.  But  not  only  is  there  thus  a  general  analogy  of  action 
between  the  vital  and  electrical  forces,  but  the  action  of  the  one 
may  even  excite  that  of  the  other.  Thus  electricity  will  not  only 
excite  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibre  if  applied  directly  to  its 
substance  as  many  other  irritants  will  do,  but  also,  if  made  to  act 
upon  the  motor  nerve  supplying  it,  or  even  upon  the  nervous  centre 
from  which  the  nerve  is  derived;  and  the  natural  actions  of  many 
parts  of  the  body  may  be  excited  by  means  of  electricity,  when  the 
influence  on  them  of  the  nervous  system  has  been  in  various  ways 
obstructed.  Then,  again,  we  find  that  it  is  by  means  of  the  nervous 
system  that  the  action  of  the  electrical  organs  found  in  certain 
fishes  is  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  animal.  The  act  of  volition 
causes  a  certain  change  in  the  nervous  centre  appropriated  to  this 
function,  and  the  resulting  influence,  or  nervous  force,  being  trans- 
mitted along  the  nerve  which  supplies  tlie  apparatus,  causes  there  a 
manifestation  of  electrical  action. 

The  student  of  physical  philosophy  will  not  fail  here  to  remark, 
that  the  researdies  of  Faraday,  and  others,  have  shown  that  a  simihur 
reciprocity  of  action  prevails  among  the  purely  physical  forces.  Thus 
heat  induces  electrical  disturbance  in  the  tourmaline,  and  in  certain 
metallic  combinations,  and  light  induces  magnetism,  while  the  electro- 
magnetic current  will,  under  certain  circumstances  cause  the  deflec- 
tion of  a  ray  of  light. 

But  we  ground  the  relationship  of  physiology  and  physical  phi- 
losophy, not  only  on  the  vitalized  condition  of  the  organism  being 
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i  state  closely  analogous  to  those  couilitions  of  inanimate  matter 
rhich  arc  treated  of  by  the  latter  science,  but  also  on  the  essential 
dcntity,  both  in  chemical  and  in  mechanical  properties,  between  the 
hring  tissaes  and  inanimate  matter.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that 
mmnj  of  the  processes  going  on  within  the  living  body  are  entirely 
nqdicable  by  the  laws  known  to  regulate  such  changes  in  inorganic 
;.^.,  the  association  of  movements,  the  propulsion  of  the  blood, 
i  of  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal,  itc,  some  parts  of  the 
I  of  digestion  and  arterialization  ;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
M  already  intimated,  there  are  others  to  be  referred  apparently  to  a 
I  (that  of  vitality)  different  from,  though  bearing  an  analogy  to, 
t  ooncemed  in  the  production  of  simply  phpical  phenomena, 
(ft  g.f  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  in  causing  contraction  of 
yM  mmcular  fibre,  as  well  as  assimilation,  nutrition,  secretion,  repro- 
dnetion,  &c.) 

And  there  are  other  functions,  again,  of  a  complex  nature,  inter- 
Madiate,  as  it  were,  between  the  two  classes  just  noticed ;  it  must, 
hpwever,  be  admitted  that  the  tendency  of  modem  investigation  is 
lo  extend  the  operation  of  physical  at  the  expense  of  the  purely 
Tifad  phenomena. 

I  i»ooeed  next  to  S|)eak  of  the  relation  in  which  physiology  and 
pathology  stand  to  the  metaphysical  group  of  sciences. 

Under  this  group  I  comprehend  jwychology,  or  the  philosophy  of 
die  Iraman  mind,  and  theology,  or  that  of  the  Divine  Mind  ;  as  also 
tiBiifB  or  that  science  which  treats  of  the  relations  in  which  we  stand 
to  tint  Divine  Mind  and  to  each  other.  Now,  as  physiology  and 
payiology  are  related  to  ph3rsics  and  chemistry,  inasmuch  as  the  living 
hodj  abont  which  they  concern  themselves  is  merely  a  form  of  matter 
•djeet  in  general  to  the  same  ph^-sical  and  chemical  laws  as  matter 
'ttOt  Titalixed,  as  they  are  related  to  the  philosophy  of  electricity  and 
Iha  eognate  adenoes ;  inasmuch  as  the  matter  of  which  the  living 
badjr  is  composed  has  its  constitution  so  influenced  by  its  vitality  as 
Aat  it  has  properties  differing  from  those  of  other  and  inanimate 
■Mtlcr,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  magnet  lias  properties  differing 
from  those  of  other  pieces  of  iron  not  magnetized  ;  so  in  the  case 
of  our  own  spedes  are  they  related  to  those  of  the  present  group, 
iaajimii  li  as  man's  material  body  is  influenced,  not  only  by  the  force 
of  jntaEty,  but  also  by  Ids  inunaterial  mind. 

I  proceed,  of  ooorse,  upon  tlie  understanding  that  the  nature  of 
■an  is  admitted  to  be  twofold — that  his  body  is  the  residence  and 
inatmnient  of  an  immaterial  soul,  which  acts  uix)n,  and  is  acted 
vpoiii  by  the  former  through  the  intervention  of  the  ner\'ous  system. 
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Such  is  the  view,  indeed,  taken  by  almost  all  who  have  written 
on  the  subject  of  human  nature.  Not  that  I  mean  to  say  there  b 
perfect  unanimity  on  the  subject,  for  there  is  a  certain  dass  of  minds 
that  delight  in  holding  opinions  opposed  to  those  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, solely,  as  it  would  seem  in  many  cases,  from  the  love  of 
singularity.  Thus  we  find  some  of  the  disciples  of  Bishop  Berkeley 
denying  the  existence  of  matter,  and  calling  in  question  the  evidences 
of  our  senses,  because  they  do  on  some  rare  occasions  deceive  m, 
and  because  we  cannot  have  any  demonstrative  proof  of  the  credibility 
of  their  testimony.  And,  in  like  manner,  some  authors  deny  the 
existence  of  mind  as  distinct  from  matter,  holding  that  the  mental 
phenomena  exhibited  by  the  higher  animals  are  merely  the  neces* 
sary  result  of  certain  molecular  changes  going  on  in  their  brains — 
in  other  words,  not  that  the  brain  is  the  instrument  of  the  mind,  but 
that  mind  is  a  function  of  the  brain,  just  as  contractility  is  a  func- 
tion of  muscle. 

A  little  consideration,  however,  will  show  that  our  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  mind  and  of  matter  rest  essentially  on  the  same  foundation. 
We  believe  in  the  existence  of  our  own  bodies,  (independently  of  the 
evidence  of  our  external  senses,)  from  an  intuitive  conviction  in  the 
truth  of  the  impressions  derived  from  our  internal  sensations.  We  be- 
lieve iu  the  existence  of  bodies,  external  to  us,  from  an  intuitive  con- 
viction of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  evidence  of  our  senses;  and,  in 
like  manner,  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  our  own  minds,  as  distinct 
from  our  bodies,  from  an  intuitive  conviction  that  we  possess  the 
power  of  thinking,  willing,  feeling,  and  remembering,  and  from  a 
further  conviction  that  these  are  powers  altogether  difierent  in  kind 
from  those  residing  in  any  form  of  matter,  which  convictions  we 
denominate  consciousness;  and  we  believe  in  the  being  of  other 
spiritual  existences,  as  much  external  to  our  own  minds  as  the  objects 
of  sense  are  external  to  our  own  bodies,  (and,  in  particular,  of  one 
Supreme  Being,)  originally,  I  conceive,  from  an  undefined  but  irre- 
sistible conviction  of  their  existence  spontaneously  arising  in  the 
mind.  That  such  an  intuitive  conviction  does  exist  in  our  minds  is 
shown  iu  various  ways.  "  Most  people  are  conscious  of  it  in  them- 
selves, especially  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  night,  or  in  other 
similar  situations,  when  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  more  palpable 
impressions  made  on  the  mind  through  the  external  senses,  it  is 
more  free  to  be  affected  by  its  internal  convictions."*  This  is 
particularly  seen  in  the  case  of  children.     Why  is  it  that  a  child 

*  Williams'  Study  of  Gospels. 
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cries,  and  is  afraid  when  it  finds  itself  alone  in  the  dark?     Why, 
bat  from  a  strong  though  undefined  conviction  of  the  presence  of 
imseen  beings.     Now,  the  constitution  of  a  child's  mind  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  that  of  an  adult.     All  the  same  powers  are 
there,  though  some  of  them  are  in  a  rudimentary  state ;  and  as  we 
study  the  development  of  the  corporeal  organs  in  the  embryonic 
gtate,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  their  real  nature  in 
the  full-grown  body,  so  I  am  persuaded  will  the  study  of  the  com- 
paratively simple  mental  phenomena  of  children  be  found,  when 
diligently  pursued,  (which  it  has  never  been  as  yet,)  to  throw  great 
light  on  the  more  complex  processes  in  the  minds  of  adults;  and  I 
hold  it  perfectly  Intimate  to  argue  from  the  one  to  the  other  in  the 
case  now  before  us.     This  view  is  further  borne  out  by  the  common 
belief  of  mankind  in  the  existence  of  spiritual  beings,  for  there  is 
x&ot,  nor  ever  has  been,  any  race  of  men,  however  ignorant  and  bar- 
l^arous,  that  has  not  had  a  religious  or  mythological  system  in 
veferenoe  to  such  beings.     Such  an  intuitive  belief  it  is  which  has 
1.«d  nations,  who  have  in  any  degree  cherished  the  spirit  of  poetry, 
"^M  people  their  woods,  waters,  their  hills  and  valleys,  their  fountains 
waxd  rivers,  with  nymphs  or  elves,  or  other  supernatural  beings ;  and 
mt  is  a  perversion  of  this  natural  tendency  in  the  human  mind  which 
lias  led  to  the  polytheism  and  superstition  of  heathen  countries.     It 
lias  been  left  for  the  refinement  of  modem  philosophy  to  deny,  by  the 
doctrine  of  materialism,  that  the  corporeal  body,  the  microcosm,  is 
animated  and  controlled  by  a  living  soul,  and  by  the  system  of 
pantheism,  (the  only  form  of  atheism  which  can  be  sincerely  em- 
braced by  a  rational  being,)  that  the  universe,  the  mctcrocosm,  is  the 
work,  the  subject,  and  the  property  of  the  Omnipotent  and  self- 
existent  mind,  on  whose  continued  volition  depends  its  continued 
existence;  to  maintain,  in  other  words,  that  the  incommunicable 
names  by  which  we  distinguish  the  Great  First  Cause  and  Father 
of  all,  are  mere  conventional  terms  to  express  the  life  of  the  world, 
the  peculiar  order  or  system  of  laws  which  we  observe  to  prevail 
throughout  the  universe. 

I  maintain,  therefore,  that  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  anything 
whatsoever— of  our  bodies  as  well  as  our  minds — of  ourselves  or  of 
things  external  to  ourselves,  whether  they  be  corporeal  or  spiritual, 
IB  grounded  on  certain  intuitive  convictions  which  we  cannot,  in- 
deed, explain,  but  whose  existence  we  must  admit  as  an  ultimate 
fiict,  which  are  as  much  part  of  our  whole  nature  as  the  contractibility 
of  muscle  on  the  reflex  and  other  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
are  of  the  corporeal  part  of  it. 
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Ti.riv  :•>.  iii-lcO'l.  imicli  tnitli  in  the  niiiarlv  made  by  srnno  writer^, 
that  the  evitlcDce  fur  tlie  existence  of  miiul  is  even  strouj^er  th;in 
that  fur  the  existence  of  matter,  though  it  may  be  less  i)alpabh\ 
There  are,  however,  other  arguments  to  the  same  eiTect,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  inadequacy,  in  many  cases,  of  tlie  morbid  changes  in  the 
brain,  to  acooont  for  the  phenomena  of  insanity.  Admitting,  there- 
fore, that  the  popular  view  of  the  constitution  of  man  is  also  the 
philosophical  one,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  a  close  relationship 
between  the  sciences  of  physiology  and  psychology^  inasmuch  as  they 
treat  of  the  two  elements,  corporeal  and  mental^  entering  into  the 
constitution  of  our  nature,  especially  when  we  approadi  that  depart- 
ment of  physiology  which  treats  of  the  structure  of  the  brain,  the 
instrument  by  which  the  mind  acts  on  the  body,  and  to  consider  its 
pathol«^y.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  reciprocal  influence  of  mind  and 
body,  that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  satisfactorily  of  the  one  without  con- 
slant  reference  to  the  other.  I  am  no  disciple  of  Qall  and  Spurzheim ; 
I  consider  their  system  fiudty  and  defective,  yet  (while  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy for  the  materialistic  opinions  in  the  minds  of  many  associated 
with  the  name)  I  imhesitatingly  pronounce  myself  a  phrenology  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word;  and  I  hold  that  any  system  of  psychology 
whii^  does  not  take  into  view  the  structure,  functions,  development^ 
and  comparative  anatomy  of  the  brain,  is  as  defective  as  a  system  of 
physioloey  which  omits  aD  mention  of  the  influence  of  imagination, 
hope.  fear,  surprise,  ^c.  <m  the  bodily  organs. 

Let  us  pass  now  fiK>m  the  consideration  of  the  constitution  of  the 
mind  of  man  to  that  of  the  laws  regulating  his  moral  relations, 
which  aI?o  hiv^  CO  unimportant  bearing  on  physiology.  This  will 
apivAr  firv»m  considering:  on  what  these  relations  are  foimded.  They 
are  foar.do»i  is  it  seetns  to  me,  on  certain  intuitive  convictions, — as, 
for  ir.^taiHV,  of  the  e3dstenoe  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  in  some  degree 
al:^>  of  his  anribuies^  of  right  and  wrong,  of  future  retribution,  and 
pif rhap?  als>i>  of  the  nnmortahty  of  the  soul, — and  on  certain  innate 
ai!tvuoi».  such  as  devotion,  lore  of  virtne,  of  truth,  of  justice,  &a, 
coiQ|w>M,  and  llie  like.  It  is  mainly  in  these,  its  moral  attributes, 
I  ^  wtm,  dSURis  from  that  of  the  inferior  animals;  for 
M|^  €i)|!auKd  among  these  do  possess  minds,  we 
«IM^  thcT  di^ikr  onecpurocal  indications  both  of 
^^  ImI  Hbej  ave  totallj  deficient  in  the  moral  in- 
•J^Ri  akovY  ncBtianed.  Intoitiona,  and  feelings, 
ii  *^  ^n^  diftuiij^  in  different  cases,  according  to 
id  oftcft  oC  m  Tcrj  icmaikable  kind,  being 
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what  we  denominate  instinct,  but  they  are  of  a  lower  nature,  being 

iDostlj  in  refinance  to  bodily  wants  and  sensations,  and  even  when 

they  rise  somewhat  above  this,  as  in  the  dog  and  elephant,  they  are 

tUll  totally  different  in  kind  from  those  proper  to  the  human  miud. 

TkuB  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  dog  can  raise  in  his  mind 

the  idea  of  any  being  higher  than  his  master,  nor  has  he  any  con- 

adduce,  properly  so  called;  his  master*s  variable  will  being  to  him 

tlie  fiole  rule  of  right  and  wrong.     Hence  the  expression  of  the  poet 

BcKras,  that  "  man  is  the  god  of  the  dog." 

2^ow,  among  the  evidences  of  the  close  connexion  between  the 
moxid  and  material  parts  of  our  nature,  may  be  included  the  fact,  that, 
in  w^  large  proportion  of  cases  at  least,  whatever  is  detrimental  to  the 
forxno:  is  so  also  to  the  latter.  Our  moral  feelings,  for  instance, 
pneseribe  to  us  certain  laws  of  chastity,  temperance,  sobriety,  &c,y 
wliuch  cannot  be  infringed  without  at  the  same  time  deteriorating 
oixir  mond  state,  and  inducing  greater  or  less  disorder  in  the  bodily 
fiEZ&ctions.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  sickness,  lassitude,  pain,  and 
otiilmer  pathological  states  of  the  body,  tend  very  materially  to  inter- 
fes*«  with  the  due  exercise  of  our  moral  powers,  as  is  evidenced  by 
tb.^  petulance,  indolence,  and  selfishness,  almost  all  invalids  are  prone 
to  manifest  "  It  is  veiy  evident,**  says  Mr.  Williams,  "  that  there 
av>e  states  of  bodily  ailment  or  disorder,  to  be  removed  by  medical 
taneatment,  and  arising  from  obvious  physical  causes,  which  are  closely 
o«>iiiiected  with  spiritual  sins.  Such  are  thoughts  of  gloominess,  dis- 
Content,  unkindness,  which  mere  bodily  disarrangement  gives  rise 
^o ;  80  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  intimate  the  connexion  may 
lt»e  between  bodily  temperament  and  spiritual  influences."* 

On  this  intimate  relation  and  reciprocal  influence  of  the  moral  and 
material  parts  of  our  nature,  is  founded  a  great  part  of  the  peni- 
tent discipline  of  the  Christian  religion ;  nor  can  any  system  of 
education  be  thoroughly  efficient  in  which  they  are  lost  sight  of. 

The  universal  and  almost  involuntary  habit  of  judging  of  a  man's 
moral  character  by  the  cast  and  expression  of  his  features,  is  another 
indieation  of  the  same  truth ;  and  this  holds,  in  a  degree,  of  races 
M  well  as  of  individuals,  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  national  phy- 
siognomy, which  generally  indicates  correctly  enough  some  corre- 
sponding trait  in  the  national  character.  How  true  an  indication  is 
Uie  d^raded  physiognomy  of  the  negro  race  of  the  state  of  igno- 
rance^  barbarism,  and  vices  of  various  kinds,  in  which  they  have  re- 

*  Study  of  Oofpelt,  p.  302. 
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-i-r  ri  ii.  i -ir.  x.\  ,  ui'i  in  like  manner  (not  to  speak  of  tbe  m» 
ii-r -••'.  rir:«.ii  .c  -.-.e  wLote  Laman  tmiily.  or  of  particular  nccs)  if 
«**".  ;j  Tii-Tii'^or  i:2acar.«'eA.  ihat  it  Is  true  also  of  drunkenness  andodff 

■" I.*?  "'.iii.r?.     I:  L'j  ::•  r,  however.  iLe  disease,  properly  sjiieflkiBg; 

-uir.  '}*'»•'  i:i.^«i  "iHr^ii^ijrv.  be?  a  tendency  to  the  disease,  or  a  nxiU 

i:  '.■»-:.>.  L<  .-  J*  :erT:i«ii:  by  (>uch>>It>iaoaI  writers;  a  state  in  lAoAt 

•■•^a  *\::-j:^  .'i;L<«?  tlu-i  w:ciiii  otLerwise  bo  rec^uired  is  sufiidnt  ti 

'   r  i.i    w.zi'i  -^.i." -'fscirlon  of  morbid  action,  but  which,  n«fr 

:  .  ..v^^.  '  -  »ir^»  iz.:  eiertioQ  on  the  part   of  the  indiWdual,  ami  If 

■  .i^  ■:,>i--    .-■  ji:..ii  ?«m.itIijLl  ni'jasnres  as  are  put  within   his  reach,  tk 

;L',-"r  ::d"  ^iKi*irilW.  ::  s.c  always,  be  wanletl  off.     In  speakxngtf 

'"  :\  ":  :..ss  u,  '.•^o  rii^:;  i-  wrtain  cases  hereditan%  I  refer  to  vki 

,    .  <4'r  t.'i  ■  y  ^.  ni.?  wT7.:^'rs  as  a  jieouliar  form  of  insanity,  nntkrtk 

:  i    •'    -'  \i  '  r.:^L:i\i.  ::i  whivjL  the  f^arieiit,  though  brouifht  up,itittj 

.;.  ...:    -■  :!:•:  -viv  .c  trcivutloa.  manifests  an  extraordinair  Jm 

:      :•'  :,;'.•  :.■  -^^».;t:"?tf  :::  d!*.'ohot:o  liviuors.  whenever  they  come  vicUi 

-  -•<..•■>..  '  >:  i>    -1^  w.  cl-i  Jo  who  Lad  previously,  by  numerouiKti 

,:•' .  V.  .«.;«:  :.r^i  f.r  iiaL?etf  this  propensity.     And  thisleids 

..    ^  - .  i:,.i!i    :  >ij:::o  ocr.er  forms  of  insanity  in  which  mortal 

■*.'.^:    ^     ':'•:'  cil-.  dT*:  i.ss«x'lAted  with  a  perversion  of  themi>nl 

•*;.'':.  s.     T    -:  IS  1  *:i':;'fi.t  -f  i-rvat  pniotical  importance,  inasmwi 

u>   -.   s    r ..  i  ■-  s'l.i.  ::u>cs  ji  nutter  of  rhe  irTeatest  difficulty  to  d^ 

:       v  :.ir  :.e  variant  is  to  be  consideretl  as  a  resiwnsible 


r.r* 


^V*  .:>r  '.'.:■:  .vs:ra.:!:  cotiviotion  of  right  and  wrong  is  ever  lo8t  l^ 
::.o  'mv.  -i:-.  !•.:'..  <\:^:[z  :::  oiises  of  extreme  idioc}-,  in  which  alltbe 
i : '  1V.T T  • . -.m"  •:' ww'.'.U^ :x7K  .^liuoijt  OLtirely  absent,  I  am  inclined  to  doolt, 
1 1;:  ccri..  ■.'..!}■  •.•.::I:::^  i>  more  common  than  for  the  intellectual  poven 
1.1  ^v  <o  J.vr.i'i^tx:  .v>  to  render  the  patient  incapable  of  determimnc, 
:u  \urtiv.'ul,ir  o-wscs  :i.<  :o  which  of  diferent  lines  of  conduct  is  rigltf, 
iir.d  whivh  wT'^-^i:.  Or.  ac-un.  the  emotions  and  pas^ons  may  at 
tinus  t\.v;iL'ro  such  force  ivs  to  constrain  the  will  and,  in  a  maimer. 
ooiu^il  li'.o  ivrsi^i  :•>  f  li  -w  a  course  which  he  knows  to  be  wroi^. 
Xow  'm»!'i  ti.vso  iVrrr.s  k-i  iivsiiuity,  in  which  there  is  a  greater  or  W 
iHrvor-iion  *'f  tho  !..  V.tl.y  state  uf  the  moral  faculties^  may  arise  firom 
'«  prttholo'/icil  >tatc  «'f  the  c<:ntnd  masses  of  the  nervous  8yvtem.bQt 
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tlicy  may  also  arise  from  causes  j»urely  moral:  tlms  weknow  that,  l»y 
n  loug  coutiaueJ  succession  of  wilful  violations  of  the  moral  law, 
the  intellectual  powers  are  so  far  deranged,  that  the  person  becomes 
an  incompetent  judge  of  the  moral  value  of  actions — his  conscience 
l>eoomes  seared — he  is  ^ven  over  to  a  strong  delusion  that  he  should 
believe  a  lie;  and  at  the  same  time  his  evil  passions  acquire  sucb 
foroe^  that,  eveb  should  be  awake  to  tbe  mischievous  tendency  of  his 
course  of  life,  he  has  no  longer  the  power  to  resist  them.  Thus  we 
find  that  closely  analogous  states  of  moral  perversion,  both  as  re- 
gards the  intellect  and  the  passions,  may  be  the  result  both  of  patho- 
logical states  of  the  body,  and  of  a  particular  course  of  moral  con- 
dad,  which  surely  implies  a  very  close  relation,  in  certain  particulars, 
between  the  branches  of  science  occupied  with  the  examination  of 
the  functions  of  the  material  body,  and  the  moral  powers  of  the  mind. 
The  only  difference,  in  fact,  between  the  states  of  moral  insanity 
(using  the  term  in  its  widest  sense)  and  confirmed  viciousness  is,  that 
in  the  former  the  intellect  and  passions  are  first  deranged,  and  the 
will  is,  in  consequence,  either  deceived  (as  it  were)  or  overled ;  while, 
in  the  latter,  the  will  first  goes  astray,  and  in  the  course  of  time  de- 
ranges the  due  play  of  the  passions  and  intellectual  powers,  which 
then  re-act  on  it  in  a  morbid  manner;  in  other  words,  insanity  is 
an  involuntary  viciousness — a  voluntary  state.  This,  however,  is  to 
be  taken  witU some  limitation;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  individuals  may, 
by  the  force  of  bad  education,  and  other  such  causes,  be  brought  into 
a  state  ef  vice  almost  without  any  proper  consent  of  their  own;  while 
insanity,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  induced  more  or  less  by  volun- 
tary transgressions  of  the  moral  law.  Hysteria  is,  perhaps,  of  all 
such  cases,  in  which  a  pathological  state  of  the  body  is  associated  with 
moral  perversion,  the  most  remarkable  and  difficult  of  explanation. 

In  the  phenomena  of  the  dreaming  and  half-waking  state,  we 
have  a  sort  of  epitome  of  those  connected,  both  with  the  voluntary 
-and  involuntary  states  of  moral  perversion  above  alluded  to.  At 
times  we  lose  our  due  discrimination  of  the  propriety  of  actions — at 
other  times  we  seem  to  be  constrained  to  perform  certain  actions, 
which  all  the  time  we  know  to  be  wrong.  Who  is  there  that  has  not 
at  times,  when  under  the  impression  that  he  had  knowingly,  but,  as 
it  seemed  to  him,  involuntarily,  committed  some  fearful  crime,  awaked, 
and  felt  thankful  when  he  found  that  it  was  only  a  dream?  Now 
dreams  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  remotely  voluntary,  in  so  far,  as 
that  a  man's  habitual  character,  and  even  his  later  thoughts,  will 
give  a  colour  to  his  dreams ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  dreams  are  un- 
doubtedly excited  and  directed  mainly  by  the  physiological  state  of 
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the  l)()(ly  at  tlie  time,  or  by  tlie  influence  on  it  of  external  agencies. 
One  other  circumstance  may  be  noticed  in  reference  to  this  subject ; 
that,  namely,  of  which  we  are  assured  by  revelation — ^that  there  is  a 
spiritual  body  as  well  as  a  natural  body ;  but  the  spiritual  is  not  a 
different  body  from  the  natural^  but  the  same  body  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  development,  bearing  to  the  latter  the  Bame  relation 
as  the  seed  to  the  perfect  plant — ^the  egg  to  the  full-grown  animal, 
— ^the  cytoblast  to  the  fully-formed  organ  developed  from  it. 

On  the  connexion  between  physiology  and  Geology  I  shall  not 
enlarge,  as  it  would  lead  me  into  discussions  hardly  suitable  on  the 
present  occasion :  I  will  only  observe  that,  though  the  Divine  mind 
lias  properly  no  passions,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  conformed 
to  the  type  of  any  created  intelligence,  yet  all  the  ideas  we  can  form 
of  it  must  be  through  the  medium  o^  and  therefore  in  some  degree 
assimilated  to,  the  constitution  of  our  own  minds.  In  fiact^  in  Holy 
Scripture  the  Divine  Being  is  spoken  of  in  language  which,  if  lite- 
rally understood,  would  imply  the  possession  of  a  body  and  mind 
similar  to  our  own. 

Perhaps,  however,  I  should  not  dismiss  the  subject  without  some 
allusion  to  what  is  called  natural  theology,  or  the  evidence  of  the 
Divine  Being  and  attributes  afforded  by  the  natural  sdences — and^ 
perhaps  by  those  of  anatomy  and  physiology  more  than  bj  anjr- 
others;   but  I  confess  I  cannot  take  the  same  high  view  of  th& 
value  of  this  kind  of  argument  as  many  modem  writers  do,  as  it; 
seems  to  me  defective,  both  in  force  and  extent.     In  force,  because 
the  fundamental  position  upon  which  it  is  based  is  one  which  by  no 
means  carries  conviction  to  all  minds.     This  position,  of  course,  i^ 
that  every  piece  of  mechanism  implies  a  rational  constructor,  endowed 
with  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness,  corresponding  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  work  and  the  good  it  accomplishes.    But  the  pantheist 
meets  this  argument  by  the  assumption,  that  the  machine  and  the 
mechanist  are  one  and  the  same ;  that  the  visible  universe  is  in  itself 
divine  and  self-existent ;  and  that  what  we  bring  forward  as  evidences 
of  design,  are  merely  the  necessary  results  of  the  mutual  re-actions 
of  different  parts  of  this  self-existent  system.     That  the  real  utihty 
of  any  particular  result  is  not  always  a  demonstrative  evidence  of 
design  may  easily  be  shown.     Thus,  what  system  would  be  more 
convenient,  or  has  actually  served  greater  ends  of  utility,  than  that 
of  logarithms.     How  singular  it  appears,  and  how  like  the  working 
of  design,  that  there  should  be  certain  numbers  bearing  such  a  rela- 
tion to  other  numbers,  that  the  simple  process  of  adding  together 
the  first  can  be  made  to  serve  the  same  end  as  the  far  more  difficult 
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mode  of  multiplying  together  the  latter.  Yet  this  peculiar  property 
in  logarithms  is  certainly  no  evidence  of  design,  belonging,  as  it  does, 
to  the  class  of  necessary  truths,  as  much  as  that  twice  two  are  four. 
The  pantheist  argues,  that  it  is  the  same  in  regard  to  those  singular 
adi^ytations  to  circumstances  we  meet  with  so  constantly  in  natural 
history. 

In  h/d,  notwithstanding  the  story  told  of  Gklen,  I  very  muck 

doubt  whether  the  arguments  of  natural  theology  have  ever  yet 

eonverted  an  unbelieyer.     But,  supposing  this  fundamental  difficulty 

flstisfiEU^torily  met,  still  the  arguments  of  natural  theology  go  only  to 

prove  certain  of  the  Divine  attributes,  beneficence,  wisdom,  power — 

tending  in  no  way  whatever  to  show  forth  the  equally  glorious  ones 

of  holiness,  justice,  and  mercy.     In  fact,  the  appropriate  office  of 

natural  sdenoe  in  relation  to  religion  is,  not  to  convert  the  unbeliever, 

bat  to  confirm  the  faith  of  one  who  already  holds  the  truths  of  re- 

irdation,  by  opening  to  his  view  fresh  instances  of  power,  wisdom, 

and  goodness,  glorious  in  themselves,  but  still  more  glorious  when, 

nith  the  eye  of  the  understanding  thus  supematurally  enlightened, 

ire  can  trace  in  the  phenomena  and  operations  of  nature  a  most  close 

and  wonderful  analogy  with  the  mysterious  workings  of  Providence 

in  the  spiritual  and  unseen  world,  so  that  we  may,  without  doing 

any  violence  to  the  words,  apply  to  this  an  expression  used  in  the 

Sacred  Writings,  in  reference  to  a  somewhat  corresponding  relation — 

**  That  which  is  glorious  hath  no  glory  in  this  respect,  by  reason  of 

the  glory  which  excelleth.'* 


THE  SEDATIVE  TREATMENT  OF  INSANITY. 

In  the  first  number  of  our  Journal,  we  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  profession  the  recently  published  views  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Seymour  on 
the  treatment  of  certain  forms  of  insanity,  by  the  persevering  ad- 
ministration of  sedatives.  We  considered  Dr.  Seymour's  observa- 
tions on  this  subject  founded  on  sound  physiology,  and  supported  by 
practical  experience.  Having  witnessed  the  most  extraordinary 
results  from  the  long  continued  exhibition  of  the  acetate  of  morphia, 
as  prescribed  by  Dr.  Seymour,  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  those  having  the  care  of  the  insane  to  this  distinguished  phy- 
sician's work.  Since  the  publication  of  the  article  in  question,  we 
have  received  from  private  practitioners,  and  gentlemen  associated 
with  our  public  institutions,  a  large  body  of  evidence  in  support  of 
the  treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Seymour.     We  have  before  us  a 
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paper  written  l>y  Dt'-  Frederick  En^elken,  mipeTint^iiclent  of  tlie 
Asvlum  for  the  Insniie  at  Ol>emHilaml,  near  Bremen,  an  the  exlu* 
bition  of  opiates  in  various  fonns  uf  mental  derangement,  Tbe 
views  <»f  these  physunans  are  strongly  corroborative  of  th<»se  enter- 
tained by  Dr.  Seymour.  Br.  Eiij^elken  would  lind  tbe  aoetate  of 
maqihia  more  satisfactory  and  curativ*'  in  iu  <  ftedM  than  any  other 
form  of  sedative. 

The  writer,  after  expressing  his  uuquiLlilial  disapproval  of  tin* 
empirical  method  that  had  been  a<lvocftted  at  some  of  tbe  scientific 
meetings  of  Germany,  regarding  the  exhibition  of  opium  in  l*rg« 
doses,  givea  his  opinion  that  this  medicine  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the 
most  admirable  rem tnlial  agents  in  psychical  diseases.  ^* During  a 
jftrtod  of  eiijldeeu  yeats^*  says  Dr.  Engelkeu*  "  m  w^fh  I  hmm 
enipfoi/ed  opium  in  a  lurtje  nnviher  of  cofim,  both  in  prtvait  pradiei 
aiul  in  my  otifn  esUtUuhm^U,  I  fmm  seen  iU  administreUioti  aUend$d 
hif  tlm  vw»t  »itrprimi{f  ^vjtults,  a7i4l  in  this  respect  my  opinian  (tf  iU 
efficctcy  is  cmijimieil  hy  tJn*  THIRTY  YEARS  experieme  of  tiiy  faihar 
€iml predecessor.  Opium  is  generally  favourable  to  excitable  uer^'oua 
constitutions,  and  appears  to  be  specially  indicated  whore  there  is  a 
gn^ater  or  leas  degree  of  erethism  of  the  nen^es,  and  where,  couie- 
tjuently,  the  afl^ectiou  is  not  of  a  dynamic  nature,  but  is  psych icidly 
mauitested  1>y  a  preponderance  of  exaltation.  It  should  be  given  in 
do«e8  of  from  one  to  two  grains,  and  gradually  increased.  In  mmi 
cases,  the  oliject  aimed  at  is  attaiual  by  giving  from  tliree  to  fonr 
grains  morning  and  evening,  and  it  is  not  often  found  requisite  to 
incn^ase  the  doses.  Tlie  first  sleep  induced  by  this  exhibition  ooca- 
sioually  constitutes  a  sj^^ecial  kind  of  crisis,  as  in  delirium  tremens. 
An  amendment  is  immediately  discoverable,  wliich  progresses  from 
<lay  t(*  day.  Tt  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  excitement  which  is 
usually  induced  by  the  remedy  in  tiuestion  soon  wholly  ilisapi^ars, 
and  IS  succeeded  by  uninterrupted  calm  on  its  continued  administra- 
tion, Wliore  there  is  only  a  regular  and  inconsiderable  increiwc  of 
vascular  activity,  T  have  l>een  accustomed  to  combine  acetum  di^ifM^ 
with  the  cipiumj  and  to  increase  the  doses  until  nausea,  and  even 
vomiting,  was  induced,  the  result  of  which  was,  on  every  occasion,  a 
decided  derivation  from  the  brain  owng  to  antagonism.^ 

'-  0[iium  exercises  a  special,  or  T  might  almost  say  specific,  power 
in  a  condition  of  disease  which  I  have  designat^l  as  meinn^futlk 
hypnchoiulrifi,  and  wliieh  hm  l>eeu  ailmirablj'  describetl  by  Dr  O.  K 
Fleming  as  pracardial  dUtr**.RJi,  I  fully  concur  in  all  that  he  has 
mid  on  the  primary  aufl  secondary  origin  of  this  uffcetion ;  but  I 
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think,  with  Professor  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk,  that  the  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve  in  the  abdomen  must  also  be  included,  as  the  seat 
of  the  affection.     The  first  stage  of  praecordial  distress  is  frequently 
observed  in  patients  under  treatment,  and  is  not  of  unusual  occur- 
rence in  general  practice.     It  most  frequently  arises  in  consequence 
of  violent  mental  agitation,  as  sorrow,  vexation,  annoyance,  terror, 
fear,  &c  &c     If  the  affection  be  only  of  recent  date,  relief  may 
generally  be  afforded  in  a  very  short  time;  and  even  in  cases  of  this 
class,  of  longer  continuance,  a  successful  cure  may  be  effected  by  the 
csontinued  exhibition  of  opium.     The  dose  should  be  from  one  to 
two  grains ;  and  if  this  small  quantity  does  not  afford  any  aid  in  the 
treatment,  a  larger  dose  will  seldom  prove  of  more  avail. 

*'  The  circumstance  that  opium  gener^ly  affords  such  valuable  aid 
in  this  praecordial  distress,  and  in  meUmcJiolia  hypodumdria,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  general  nervous  nature  of  the  affections. 
I  am  confident  that,  if  opium  were  more  frequently  given  in  general 
practice  in  this  form  of  disease,  the  physician  would  often  be  enabled, 
not  only  to  afford  immediate  relief  to  the  suffering  of  his  patients, 
bat  also,  in  many  cases,  to  prevent  praecordial  distress  from  leading 
to  increased  melancholy,  suicide,  or  mania.  I  would  here  briefly 
remark,  that  magnetic  electricity  affords  much  benefit  in  praecordial 


"I  have  long  been  firmly  convinced  that  opium,  when  given  in  small 
doses,  cannot  be  reckoned  amongst  narcotics,  either  in  its  primary 
or  secondary  action,  for  it  evidently  increases  the  activity  of  the 
nervous  system. 

"  Schultz  Schulzenstein,  in  his  new  and  admirable  Pharmacology, 
places  opium  in  the  same  category  with  wine  and  ether.  It  is  only 
when  given  in  larger  doses,  he  writes,  that  it  tends  to  exert  a  fatal 
action.  Participating  in  this  view,  I  have  given  opium  for  many  years 
in  cholera,  with  the  best  possible  result ;  and  during  the  last  year  I 
had  four  cases  of  this  disease  in  children  of  poor  country  people,  in 
three  of  whom  there  was  decided  weakness  of  mind,  and  even  imbe- 
cility. This  complication  easily  su^^ervened,  when  the  patient  was  not 
immediately  subject  to  a  proper  course  of  treatment. 

''The  first  case  was  that  of  a  girl  aged  fourteen.  The  affection  had 
continued  for  ten  weeks,  and  the  patient  had  been  treated  by  three 
different  physicians,  the  last  of  whom  told  the  parents  that,  as  the 
medicine  prescribed  {aq,  laurocerasi)  had  produced  no  effect,  the  case 
was  incurable.  When  the  girl  came  under  my  care,  she  looked  ex-' 
tremely  pale  and  ill ;  her  body  was  much  emaciated,  and  she  could 
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ueitlicr  sit  nor  walk,  and  was  abligotl  to  contintio  lying  clown 
could  not  use  Ler  bands,  and  was  obliged  to  be  fed,  beini^  uuablo  U^ 
turn  round  without  ORsistance.  She  seemed  able  to  understand  the 
questions  put  to  her,  but  oould  not  make  a  suitable  reply,  and  oou- 
tinued  to  chattier  on  uonsenaically :  she  was  Irritable,  captious,  etflily 
excited  to  anger,  and  excessively  silly  in  her  manner,  gestures,  and 
behaviotu**  I  ordered  op,  jmr,,  ^  gr. ;  tad.  vaUrian,  8  gr. ;  Jior,  sinci, 
2  grs.,  to  be  taken  morniTig  and  evening.  At  the  end  of  a  week  I 
was  informed  that  a  slight  amendment  had  manifested  iti^elf  i  the 
opium  was  increased  by  |  of  a  grain  p7'o  dosu  In  three  weeks  there 
was  a  perceptible  amendment,  and  the  opium  was  again  iucreaaed  \  of 
a  grain.  At  the  termination  of  five  weeks,  the  child  had  in  fact 
recovered  her  power  of  walking  and  speaking.  Doses  of  1  grtdn  t»f 
opium  were  continued,  and  in  eight  weeks  the  |>atient  bad  esBcntially 
recovered,  and  the  medicine  was  stopped*  She  is  now  strong  ami 
licalthy. 

**Tlie  second  case  was  that  of  a  child  aged  10  years.  She  had  had 
violent  toothache,  and  on  an  attempt  being  made  t^}  extract  the  aching 
tooth,  the  irritation  had  attacked  the  spinal  chord,  giving  rise  to 
chf)rea.  The  bniiu  participated  so  decidedly  in  the  aflection,  that  the 
cluld  appeared  to  be  quite  deranged,  A  perfect  cure  was  cffeetcd  in 
the  course  of  three  weeks  by  opium,  given  in  doses  of  from  ^  to  j  of 
a  grain. 

**  The  third  case  was  that  of  a  Ixjy  aged  10|  years*  A  certain 
degree  of  feebleness  bud  manifested  itself  in  this  |mtient,  showing 
itself  in  a  slight  degree  of  mental  derangement,  combined  with  a 
peculiar  and  continuous  fretfnlncss  and  whining,  without  sheddiug 
tears,  imd  which  it  Wiis  impossible  to  arrest,  A  cure  was  effected  in 
this  case  at  the  end  of  five  weeks,  and  the  boy  is  now  perfectly  w«lL 

**  I  could  add  other  cases  to  these  from  my  c^irlier  experience,  but 
these  will  be  sufhcient  to  draw  attention  to  an  admirable  means  of 
cure  in  tliia  form  of  disease. 

"1  liave  employed  this  medicine,  with  the  most  anxious  caution,  in 
cii&ea  of  persons  in  health  as  well  as  in  those  diseased,  and  I  CAn  truly 
say  that  1  remember  no  C4ise,  either  in  insanity  or  chorea,  with  or  with- 
out mental  derangement,  where  it  has  exerted  any  directly  injurious 
effect.  It  is  most  efficacious  in  recent,  or  in  any  not  very  chronic 
cases*  I  consider  it,  in  general,  as  extremely  dangerous  to  begin  at 
once  witli  large  dowes  of  three  grains,  and  to  increase  theae  rapidly, 
although  occas'wmdhf  a  cure  might  be  more  speeilily  effected  l>y 
such  a  course.     Should*  however,  apople^ty  follow  ou  such  a  mo<lc 
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:  of  treatment  as  might  accidentally  happen,  it  cannot  he  determined 
with  certainty  that  this  was  not  the  result  of  the  opium.     It  is  only 
in  cases  of  decided  hi/per(estlusin8  2>9ychica  et  fiervosa,  where  the  vas 
oilar  Bystem  is  but  slightly  implicated,  that  larger  doses  arc  indicated 
wk  the  oommencemeut  of  the  treatment" 


ON   PARTIAL   INSANITY. 

BT  LORD  BROUGHAH. 

Wb  copy  the  following  observations  on  Partial  Insanity  from  our 
•Ue  cotemporary.  The  Jurist.  They  arose  out  of  an  appeal,  heard 
I  the  Pri'vy  Council,  from  the  sentence  of  the  Court  of  Arches, 

[  probate  to  the  will  of  Sarah  Gibson,  publisheil,  or  purport- 
^  to  have  been  published,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1834.  It  will  be  per- 
ceired  that  his  lordship,  in  delivering  judgment,  repudiates  the  idea 
of  partial  insanity,  maintaining  the  uuiti/  and  indlvisihilitt/  of  t/ie 
flwndL  He  also  argues,  that  if  the  intellect  be  unsound  on  one 
point — the  unsoundness  at  all  times  existing — it  is  erroneous  to 
M^poie  the  mind  to  be  in  a  really  sane  state  on  other  subjects. 
Hie  irill  of  such  a  person,  apparently  ever  so  rational  and  proper,  is 
legally  void.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  delusion  is  defined  to  be — a 
bflHef  in  things  as  realities,  which  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of 
die  individnai.  The  incapacity  to  struggle  against  a  delusion  consti- 
tatee  imwanndnem  of  mind.  To  constitute  a  *'  lucid  interval,''  the 
paiij  nnut  freely  and  voluntarily,  and  without  the  design  of  pre- 

[  sanity,  confess  his  delusion.  After  making  a  few  preliiuinary 

dons,  Lord  Brougham  observes — 


"The  principles  which  must  govern  a  cose  of  this  description  arc 
ntly  dear,  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  well  settled  by  the 
p  of  former  decisions.  Indeed,  they  flow  easily,  from  consider- 
;  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  in  which  such  cases  engage  as.  The 
being,  whether  the  will  was  duly  made  by  a  person  of 
mind  or  not,  our  inquiry,  of  course,  is  whether  or  not  the 
patty  poesened  his  faculties,  and  possessed  them  in  a  healthy  state. 
Wb  mental  powers  may  be  still  subsisting,  no  disease  may  have 
L  them  away,  and  yet  they  may  have  been  affected  with  disease, 
L  thns  may  not  have  entitled  their  possessor  to  the  appellation  of 
i  whose  mind  was  sound.  Again,  the  disease  affect  uig  thcni 
'  have  been  more  or  less  general- — it  may  have  extendcil  over  a 
r,  or  a  less  portion  of  the  understanding;  or  rather  we  ought 
to  mj,  that  it  may  have  affected  more,  or  it  nuiy  have  affect eil  fewer, 
ef  tibe  mental  CMsnlties:  for  we  must  keep  always  in  view  that  which 
tlie  inaccmaqr  of  ordinary  language  inclines  us  to  forget,  that  the 
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nuDtl  iH  one  and  imli visible  ;  that,  whca  wc  speak  uf  its  ilifivrent 
powers  or  ftRuilttes?,  a>5  iiieniury,  iiitaginulion,  conscious ues«^  we 
speak  metai>lioncany,  likening  the  unml  to  tfic  Ixnly,  iis  if  it  bjwl 
inembi!rs  or  coiiipnrtiiicnts  ;  wljerejii^,  in  all  accuracy  of  itjK^ecli,  wc 
mean  to  Kpeiik  of  tlic  iiiind  acting  variously — that  is^  remembering, 
ftmcying,  refleeting — ^tlic  same  mind,  in  till  theisc  Dperutious,  >>eing 
the  agent.  Wo  therefore  cannot,  in  any  correctnesa  of  lauguagCi 
speak  t)f  general  ur  jMirtial  iusaultyi  hut  wc  may,  most  aceimitely, 
speak  of  the  niinrl  exerting  it,self  in  eonseiousiietis  without  ehjuil  or 
imperfeetion,  but  being  morbid  when  it  fancie.'*:  and  so  its  owner  may 
have  a  diseased  imagination;  or  the  imagination  may  not  be  diseased, 
and  yvt  the  memory  may  he  impaired,  and  theowoerltc  said  to  Uavo 
h»st  his  memoir)'.  In  these  case?,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  mind  haa 
one  faeuky,  a.s  eonscionsnesfi,  sound,  while  jinother,  as  memorifV  or 
imagination,  is  diHease<-l;  hut  that  the  mind  h  .^ouud  when  i-etleeting 
ou  its  own  ojx>rations,  and  diseased  when  exertiHing  the  combination, 
termed  imagini?ig^  or  easting  the  retrospect,  called  recoUectiou.  ThiA 
view  of  the  subject,  though  apparently  simjilc,  and  almost  too  un- 
questionable to  require,  or  even  justify,  a  fonnal  statement,  itj  of  cou- 
siderahlc  importance  w!irn  wc  come  to  examine  caae^  of  what  arc 
Cidled,  ihcoiTeetly.  ]>artial  iusanit}',  which  would  be  better  deticril)ed 
by  the  plirase  **  iufsanity''  or  **  unsoundness,"  always  existing,  though 
only  occasionally  maiiifrst  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  the 
existence  of  mental  disease  of  tliifi  description.  Kay,  by  far  the 
greater  nundjer  of  morbid  cases  belong  to  this  class.  They  liavc 
squired  a  name — the  disease  called  familiarly,  as  well  as  by  phymeiaus, 
'monomania,"  on  the  supposition  of  \t^  being  eontincil,  whieli  it 
rarely  is,  to  a  single  faculty,  i>r  exercise  of  the  mind,  which  is  s«ouiid, 
to  all  a]q)caranee>',  n]>im  all  subjects  save  one  or  two,  and  on  these 
he  shall  be  subject  to  delusions',  mistaking  for  realities  the  siig- 
ge>itious  of  his  imaginations.  The  diHea.se  here  ij*  saiti  to  l>e  in  the 
imagiiiation, — ^that  is,  tlie  patient's  mind  is  morbid,  or  uiisouihI, 
when  it  iruagiues;  healthy  and  liound  when  it  remembers.  Nay,  he 
may  be  of  unsound  mind  when  his  imagination  is  employed,  on 
some  subjects,  in  making  combinations;  and  sound  when  making 
others,  or  making  one  single  kind  of  combination.  Thus,  he 
liay  n^^it  believe  all  his  fancies  to  Ih?  realities,  but  only  somCj  c»r 
He;  of  such  a  person  wc  morally  jjredicate,  that  he  is  of  un<fonnd 
mijid  only  upon  certain  points.  I  have  (lualified  the  projiotsitious 
thus  ou  purpMSt ,  hecaust!  if  the  being,  or  essence,  which  we  tenu 
the  mind,  is  unsound  ou  one  subject,  provided  that  unsonndncsii 
is  at  all  times  existing  npon  that  subject,  it  is  quite  erroneous  to 
suppose  such  a  mind  really  sound  on  other  subjects.  It  is  only  sound 
in  Rjqiearancc;  for,  if  the  subject  of  the  rk'lusion  be  jiresented  to  it, 
the  misoundncss  which  h  manifestc<l,  by  helie'vnug  in  the  suggestioir** 
of  fancy  as  if  tliey  were  realities,  wtfuld  lireak  out;  eoti8e*iUently,  it 
is  ns  absurd  to  8]>eak  of  this  as  a  really  sound  mind — a  njiad  sound 
wheu  the  subject  of  the  delusiou  is  not  prcseuted^ — us  it   would 
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be  to  say  that  a  person  had  uot  the  gout,  because,  his  attention  being 
diverted  from  the  i»ain  by  some  more  powerful  sensation,  1>y  wliidi 
the  person  was  affected,  he  for  the  moment  was  unconscious  of  his 
'nletion.  It  follows  from  hence  that  no  confidence  can  be  placetl 
i  the  acts,  or  in  any  act,  of  a  diseased  mind,  however  apjiarently 
~  that  act  may  appear  to  be,  or  may  in  reality  be.  The  act 
tion  may  be  exactly  such  as  a  i)er8on  without  mental  infirmity 
;  da  But  there  is  this  difference  between  the  two  cases :  the 
I  uniformly  and  always  of  sound  mind  could  not,  at  the  moment 
off  tibe  act  done,  be  the  prey  of  morbid  delusion,  wliutever  subject 
picsented  to  his  mind;  whereas  tlie  person  called  partially 
>  18  to  say,  sometimes  appearing  to  l)c  of  sound,  sonie- 
\  of  unsound  mind — ^would  inevitably  show  his  subjection  to  the 
I  the  instant  its  topic  was  suggested.  Therefore  we  can,  witli 
;  confidence,  rely  on  the  act  done  by  the  former,  because  we 
that  no  lurking  insanity,  no  [mrticulur,  or  i>artial,  or 
delusion  does  mingle  itself  with  the  ])erson's  act,  and 
■Mterially  affect  it.  But  we  never  can  rely  on  the  act,  however 
rational  in  iqiiiearance,  done  by  the  latter,  because  we  have  no 
aeemity  that  the  lurking  delusion,  the  real  unsoundness,  does  not 
flUDfi^e  itself  with,  or  occasion,  the  act  We  are  wrong  in  s]>caking 
cff  partial  unsoundness;  we  are  less  incorrect  in  s[)eaking  of  occa- 
1  unsoundness.  AVe  should  say  that  the  unsoundness  always 
s;  bat  it  requires  a  i)eculiar  topic,  else  it  lurks  and  appears  not. 
•f  the  malady  is  there;  and  as  the  mind  is  one  and  the  same,  it  is 
leallj  diseased,  while  apparently  sound;  and  really  its  acts,  whatever 
i  ihey  may  put  on,  are  only  the  acts  of  a  morbid  or  un- 
mind.  Unless  this  reasoning  be  well  founded,  we  cannot 
for  the  unanimity  with  whicli  men  have  always  agreed 
as  the  acts  of  an  insane  mind,  those  acts,  to  all 
aoe  rational,  which  a  i)erson  does  who  labours  under  delu- 
I  of  m  plainly  extravagant  nature,  though  there  is  nothing  In  the 
set  done,  and  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  i^arty  while  doing  it, 
■t  all  connected  with  the  morbid  fancies.  If  these  fancies  only  affect 
the  party  now  and  then — if  for  some  months  he  is  free  from  them, 
under  them  at  other  times — then  his  acts,  apjMircntly 
I  would  not  be  regarded  as  those  of  a  \)enon  mentally 
But,  if  we  were  convinced  tliat,  at  the  time  of  doing  the 
,  the  delusion  continued,  and  was  only  latent  by  reason  of  the 
1  not  haTing  been  [)ointe<l  to  it^  subject,  and  would  liavc  instantly 
i  itself  had  that  subject  been  presented,  then  tlie  act  is  at  once 
1  as  that  of  a  madman.  Thus,  there  have  l>oen  many  cases 
I  labouring  under  the  delusion  that  tliry  were  otlier  than 
some  liavc  belie ve<l  themselves  doceasfd  cinperors  or 
others,  su]>ematural  beings.  »Suj>podc  one,  who  Wlieved 
fthe  Emperor  of  Ciennany,  and  on  all  other  subjects  wtis  ap- 
paVBUtly  of  aouud  mind,  did  any  act  refjuiring  mind,  nioniory,  an* I 
VideratandBng — suppose  he  maile  his  will,  and  either  did  not  sign  it 
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before  signing  was  required,  or,  if  he  did,  jngned  witli  bis  own  tiAmC:. 
but  suppose  we  were  quite  convioced,  tlmt,  had  any  one  B|ioken  r»f 
the  Germanic  Diet,  or  proceeded  to  abuse  the  German  emperor,  the 
testator's  delusion  woukl  at  onee  break  forth — then  we  must  at  once 
pronounce  the  will  void«  be  it  as  efficacious  and  as  rational  in  every 
respect  as  any  disposition  of  property  could  \ye;  of  course,  no  one 
could  propound  such  a  will  witli  any  hopes  of  probate^  if  it  happened 
that,  while  niakiug  it,  the  delusion  hud  broken  out,  even  aUbough 
the  instrument  bore  no  nmrks  of  its  existence  at  the  time  of  its  ojU- 
coetiou.  It  must  always  be  a  question  of  evidence,  on  the  whole 
facts  and  circumstance  of  the  case,  whether  or  not  the  morbid 
delusion  existed  at  the  time  of  the  factum — -that  is,  whether,  had  the 
subject  of  it  been  presented,  the  chord  been  struck,  there  would 
have  arisen  the  insane  discord,  which  is  absent  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearance from  the  chord  not  having  been  stmck.  The  principles 
which  have  been  laid  do\m  do  not  at  all  differ  from  those  on  which 
the  Courts  have  acted,  which  text-writers  have  constructed-  and 
which  scientific  men,  lx)th  moralists  and  pliysieians,  have  approved* 
In  the  well-known  case  of  Dew  v.  Cfark — reported  3  Add.  97,  but 
also  reported,  witli  the  great  advantage  of  the  Icjinied  judge's  cor- 
rections,  and  i)ublished  separately  by  Dr.  Haggard — we  find  Sir  John 
Nicholl  stating,  that  mere  eccentricity  is  not  enough  to  constitute 
mental  unsoundness,  nor  great  caprice,  nor  violence  of  temper,  btit 
that  there  must  be  an  aberration  of  reason;  and  he  adopts  a  defini* 
tion  of  delusion  given  by  the  learned  counsel  in  the  cause,  (now  h 
member  of  this  Court,)  believing  it  well  de9cril>ed  by  the  expression, 
that  it  is  "  a  belief  of  fact^  winch  no  rational  person  would  have 
believeil/'  Perhaps,  in  a  strictly  logical  view,  this  definition  is  liable 
to  one  exception^  and,  at  least,  ex})osed  to  one  inaccuracy — ^that  it 
give**  a  consequence  for  a  definition;  and  it  may  be  more  strictly 
accurate  to  tenn  **  delusion"  the  belief  of  things  as  realities  whicli 
exi^t  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  patient*  The  frame  or  state  of 
mind  which  indicates  bis  incapacity  to  struggle  against  sucb  an 
erroiicons  beUcf,  constitutes  an  unsound  frame  of  mind.  Sir  John 
Nichoil  juHtly  adds,  that  such  delusions  arc  generally  attended  with 
eccentricities— often  with  violence — very  often  with  exaggeratetl 
suspicions  and  jealousies.  Lonl  Hale  lays  it  down,  that  insanity 
may  be  general,  nTul  it  maybe  partial.  **  There  is,"  says  he,  "n 
partial  insanity  of  mind,  and  there  is  a  total  insanity;"  and  the 
former,  he  siip,  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  ^*  quoad  boc  vel  ilhid 
insanire."  (1  R  C,  c.  4.  s.  2,)  But  Sir  John  NiehoU  (and  Hide 
does  not  differ)  speaks  of  partial  insimity  as  only  tliat  wbirb  U 
occasionally  called  forth,  and  not  that  wbicb  only  exists  occasii' 
Tbe  autbority  of  Lord  Hale  is  quit^  consistent  witb  the  posi 
tbat  the  disease  is  always  present,  and  not  apparent  by  the  acci<lont 
of  tbe  proper  chord  not  having  been  struck  at  the  time;  and  Sir 
John  Nicboll  more  expressly  says,  in  explaining  what  be  means  by 
occ<WM>?w/,  **  a  delusion,  not  called  forth  except  under  particular  cir» 
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emnstanoes."     In  all  tlie  cases  there  are  delusions  occasionally  niaiii- 
fcBted,  and  a  stAte  of  mind  incapable  of  mastering  them.  (Hagg.  p.  G.) 
Dr.  Willis,  on  Mental  Derangement,  p.  151,  clearly  states  tliau  men 
irfUn  mistake,  for  a  ludd  interval,  the  mere  absence  of  the  subject 
of  delusion  from  the  mind.     He  says,  no  madman  can  be  said  to 
I  recovered  his  reason  unless  he  freely  and  voluntarily  confesses 
I  delosion:  to  which  I  t«ke  leave  to  add,  that  the  confession  or 
lion  must  be,  not  only  freely  and  voluntarily,  but  made  without 
mtj  dedgn  at  the  time  of  pretending  sanity  and  freedom  from  delusion, 
oceording  to  the  known  and  susi>ected  view  of  the  inquirer,  and 
•flfeang  m  part  accordingly.     There  is  a  noted  instance  of  the  power 
■ometimes  possessed  by  lunatics  to  restrain  for  the  moment,  and  for 
m  purpose,  their  imagination,  and  conceal  their  delusions.     It  oc- 
CBzred  in  a  case,  tried  at  Guildhall,  by  Lord  Mansfield,  where  one 
"Wood,  who  had  indicted  Dr.  Munro  for  detaining  him  in  his  mad- 
iKNue,  was  able  completely  to  evade  all  questions  on  his  delusionft, 
Aoiigfa  some  time  before,  in  another  indictment,  tried  at  West- 
minater,  he  had  readily  flEdlen   into  them  when   examined.     The 
defendant  accordingly  was  obliged  to  give  evidence  at  Guildliall  of 
what  had  taken  place  at  Westminster.    (27  How.  St.  Tr.^     If  these 
are  the  principles  upon  wliich  all  cases  of  this  description  must  be 
decided,  there  are  others  applicable  to  all  cases  whatsoever,  but  espe- 
cnlly  to  aoch  as  rest  upon  circumstantial  evidence.     The  burthen  of 
the  proof  often  shifts  about  in  the  process  of  the  cause,  accordingly 
§m  die  aucoessive  steps  of  the  inquir}',  by  leading  to  inferences  dc- 
cisiye,  until  rebutted,  cast  on  one  or  the  other  party  the  necessity 
of  protecting  himself  from  the  consequences  of  such  inferences;  nor 
cut  anvtbing  be  less  profitable,  as  a  guide  to  our  ultimate  judgment, 
than  file  assertion  which  all  parties  are  so  ready  to  put  forwanl  in 
their  bdialf  severally,  that,  in  the  question  under  consideration,  the 
maoi  is  on  the  opposite  side.     Thus,  no  doubt,  he  who  propounds- a 
wtar  win,  undertakes  to  satisfy  the  court  of  probate  that  the  testator 
made  it  and  was  of  sound  and  disposing  mind.     But  very  slight 
proof  of  this,  where  the  factum  is  regular,  will  suffice;  and  they  who 
wwp— ^  the  inatniment  must  produce  their  proofs,  should  the  party 
mekfr,  the  party  propounding,  choose  to  rest  satisfied  with  his  jmtnd 
/mde  cue,  after  an  issue  tendered  against  him :  in  this  event,  the 
pioof  has  shifted  to  the  impugner,  but  his  case  may  easily  shift  it 
nek  i^n.    So,  where  any  circumstances  of  grave  suspicion  arise  at 
the  ooteet  of  a  case,  as  that  a  will  is  shown  in  the  outset  to  have 
been  made  and  published  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  (which  I  have  known 
to  happen,)  the  burthen  of  proving,  and  very  satisfactorily  proving, 
the  testetor^a  sanity,  would  be  so  clearly  on  the  propounding  party, 
that  no  fnrthar  proof  would  be  required  to  impugn  it.     In  the  pre- 
aant  eaae,  there  la  a  drcumstance  of  a  somewhat  similar  description. 
It  is  not  denied  diat^  some  years  after  the  factum — ^tliat  is,  in  1841, 
the  teaftatrix  waa  found  a  lunatic  by  inquisition ;  that  she  died  un- 
doubtedly insane^  and  that  the  madness  was  found  by  the  jury  to  go 
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back  to  within  four  years  uf  the  date  of  the  will     This  eWarly  maclc 

it  iucuniheiit  on  tho  party  propouuiling  t*^  sliow  the  sanity,  by  nmv.h  , 
dmrer  proof  thiiu  would  luivc  been  rcfiuireti,  hiul  tio  gueb  diHOJifie] 
been  a<bMittc<l,   on  nil  hamls  to  hiivc  eloutled  her  unilcrsttiJulin^  \ 
towards  the  close  of  her  life.     But  it  is  also  to  be  observed*  that  I 
inaanQ  delusions  are  very  clearly  shown  to  have  tiJten  possession  of  j 
her  mind  previously  to  tlic  date  of  the  will;  iiud,  sdthou^di   th<ij 
degree  of  iliijeiise  whieh  then  existed  has  been  made  the  subject  ol 
dispute,  no  one  emi  jireteud  that  there  wm  perfeet  soundness 
mind  some  few  yeara  before  March,  1 834.    TIuh  renders  it  still  morel 
ueoesaary  for  the  court  of  probate  to  be  satisfied  that  these  delusions  J 
had  fseased,  and   the  niintl  recovered  its  healthy  state  lieforc  the] 
ftu^tuin.     Nor  is  this  all:  the  deluBions,  wideh  ejtisted  at  an  early] 
date,  are  j^roved  to  have  inercodcd  after  the  will  was  ma^le.     Tliejf  J 
gathereil  force  until  it  l>ecanie  ueeessary  to  sue  out  a  commis^sion  j1 
and  the  result  of  the  in<piisItion  wma,  that  in  1838  whe  had  l>econie] 
perfectly  iusaue.     Thus  it  becomes  quite  impossible  to  disconueel 
the  diHercJit  periodfi  of  this  unhappy  persona  luHtor)-.    There  is  ever 
jjrobahility  that  the   diseased  state,  whieh  conunenced   before  the] 
iactuui,  eoutinued  up  to  its  flate.     The  ILkelihooil  in,  that  the  ilelu- 
Hions,  of  which  evidence  cxiiits  before  and  after,  continued  during  tbtj 
internietliate  time,  although  no  proofs  may  be  obtained  of  the  precise 
fact ;  aufl  all  the  prcHumptions,  which  woukl  otherwise  have  been  in 
favour  of  sanity  at  that  date,  are  turned  the  other  way  by  these  im- 
I)ortant  dreiinxstaiii:e>5.     Ilenee,  it  is  not  at  all  a  just  and  correct 
view  of  this  ease,  whJeli  affirms  that  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of 
the  testatrix's  soundness;  and  the   |)n»of  of  contiimed  delusion   its 
tlirown  u[>f>n  those  who  deny  it,  merely  because  there  is  no  e\idenc 
directly  applicable  to  the  date  of  the  will.     No  one,  who  finds 
person  hdn airing  under  the  same  kijal  of  delusions  before  and  after] 
a  given  periixl,  can  be  justitied  in  rcfusitijLf  his  Itclief  to  their  eiuitinu* 
ance  duriiin:  the  interval,  unless  clear  evidence  lie  produced  t»f  tbeif 
ha\ing  ceased  for  a  time,  aiirl  then  returned.     The  veiy  gieat  proba»1 
hility  is,  that  they  existed  all  the  wliile,  and  were  only  not  apparent, 
because  the  subject  with  whicli  they  were  connected  did  not  hap^KfU 
to  l>o  openly  mentioned  before  othei's  wIki  might  give  evidence,    Thts 
very  great  j»robabi!ity  is,  that  the  patient  laboured  under  them  all 
the  while,  although  she  did  not  openly  declare  her  belief  in  them, 
and  act  or  s[)Cak  under  that  belief     Another  observation  remains  t** 
be  offered,  hcfure  proceeding  to  a  more  minute  conmientary  on  tbc 
evidence.     The  existence  of  delusions  being  provetl,  and  their  con- 
tinuance proved  or  assuineil  at  the  date  of  the  factum,  so  that  tho 
court  is  satisfied  of  the  testatrix  then  labouring  uiider  their  influence,  J 
it  is  wlmlly  iinniaterial  that  they  do  not  appear  in   the  will  it.self. 
The  party  jirojiouiiding  often  ap|)roached  this  point  in  argtmieutj  and 
repeatedly  adveitcd  to  the  fact — [lerhaps  we  should  rather  say,  the 
ttssertitju  or  the  iissuniption^ — that  this  will  betrays  no  marks  of  thfl 
alleged  delusions,  or  generally  of  ua  unsound  mind.     There  was 
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manifest  dispoAition  to  lay  clown  n  rule,  tliat  no  person  labouring 
under  monomania  or  [rnrtial  insanity  can  lie  deemed  intestalile,  uu- 
leM  the  kind  of  insanity  appears  on  the  face  of  the  will.  But  there 
was  wanting  the  courage  to  lay  down  a  position  which  would  at 

cmee  have  been  rejected,  and  must  have  l>een  met  by  the  question 

'  Oomld  any  court  admit  to  probate  the  will  of  the  man  who  said, 

a  the  case  dted  by  Sir  John  Nicholl,  in  Dew  v.  Cfarke,)  *  I  am  the 
isty'  although  that  will  bear  no  marks  whatever  of  an  unsound 
■rind,  fltili  less  of  the  dreadful  delusion  under  which  the  party 
UMmredf  It  is  hardly  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  any  will 
mua  he  so  framed  as  to  rebut  all  presumptions  of  insanity  arising 
flkom  proved  jfJEM^ts." 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  made  some  lengthy  comments  on  the 
■bore  judgment  of  Lord  Brougham,  which  press  of  matter  compels 
vs  to  defer  nntil  the  next  number,  when  the  important  subject  of 
partial  insanity,  in  iU  legal  bearings,  will  be  fully  considered. 


TRANSIENT  INSANITY". 

We  copy  the  following  observations  from  the  Spectator  of  March  10th, 
a  paper  which  has  always  taken  a  prominent  and  praiseworthy  posi- 
tion among  the  newspaper  press  of  this  country  in  its  advocacy  of 
phikMophieal  and  psychological  truths.  The  poor  woman  who  was 
npresented  to  have  been,  when  she  threw  her  son  into  the  Regent  s- 
eanaly  in  a  state  of  "  wild  excitement,**  undoubtedly  was  suffering 
from  an  attack  of  transient  insanity,  using  the  term  insanity  as  in- 
dfeative  of  that  condition  of  mind  so  often  associated  with  loss  of  all 
of  self-control.  Cases  of  this  nature  arc  not  of  uncommon 
Many  a  man  conmiits  suicide  under  the  influence  of  an 
:  of  insanity,  of  the  existence  of  which  his  most  intimate  friends 
f  not  the  slightest  idea.  Persons  labouring  under  the  effects  of 
tarrible  delusions  have  been  known  to  conceal  the  fact  for  months. 
Tkoae  most  closely  allied  to  them — on  terms  of  intimate  and  close 
ainriitinn — apparently  possessing  their  confidence,  have  been  kept 
in  ignoranoe  of  the  existence  of  anything  resembling  a  morbid  state 
of  mind.  We  have  been  consulted  by  persons  who  have  confessed 
to  Qfl  that  they  have  been  struggling  unknown  to  any  one  but  thcm- 
■dTei  for  months  with  a  morbid  desire  to  take  away  human  life ! 
Others  under  the  influence  of  concealed  false  perceptions  have  mani- 
ftitod  strong  sniddal  impulses.  Many  a  man  destroys  himself  whilst 
in  a  state  of  insanity,  giving  no  indication  of  any  morbid  condition 
of  mind.  We  have  often  been  amazed  at  the  degree  of  control  which 
'  hmatics  are  capable  of  exercising  over  their  delusive  impres- 
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sions.  We  hiiTe  no  righi  invrnMy  to  conclude^  in  oaflaa  f^f  K^IMe- 
stmction,  that  the  niintl  is  imcloudetl  ami  frco  from  lusanily  or  Jelii- 
sion,  because  the  party  lias  jariven  no  clear  proof,  prior  to  dcAtli,  of  tlie 
presence  of  mental  al>erratiou.  We  have  no  doubt  that  inany  crimes 
— for  wliieb  the  severeiit  penalty  of  the  law  has  been  iiiflieteil^ — many 
suicides,  have  beeu  cominitted  under  the  overpowering  intluence  of 
some  terrible  delusion  known  only  to  the  parties  thenuBelTes !  The 
brain  h  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  temporar}'  diKturlmncCi  during 
which  the  mind,  for  a  sljort  jjeriod,  is  thrown  off  ita  balance,  the 
person  so  aifeeted  bein«^  insane.  This  h  what  we  understand  by  the 
term  transient  ituanily.  A  gentleman  who  had  been  expo8e<i  to 
grcAt  anxiety  of  miud^  impairing  bis  general  healthy  became  aflecte*! 
with  melancholia.  Ajwirt  from  his  depression  of  spirits,  the  party 
in  question  gave  no  e^ndence  of  insanity.  This  gentleman  was  sitting 
one  day  with  his  wife,  when  he  suddenly  jumped  up  from  his  chair, 
exclaiming,  in  wild  excitement,  "  Fly,  for  your  life  I  Fly  r  His  poor 
wifci  without  saying  one  word,  infit4iutly  left  the  room.  He  felt  a 
sudden  and^  to  him,  unaccountable  impulse  to  beat  his  wife's  brains 
out  with  a  poker,  In  a  few  minutes  the  attack  subsided^  and  he 
rellected  with  horror  on  the  dreadful  position  in  which  he  had  been 
placed  Not  many  months  back,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  happy  in 
his  domestic  circle,  apparently  without  a  eai*e  or  anxiety  to  amioy 
Imn  or  ruffle  his  temper,  deliberately  stood  before  the  glass  and  cut 
his  throat!  Who  would  be  so  bold  as  to  declaiH?  tliat  this  unfor- 
tunate man's  mind  was  free  from  disease?  We  purpose,  in  nn  early 
number,  to  consider  the  important  subject  of  transient  insanity  more 
in  detail 

"  A  verdict  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  exemplifies  at  once  the 
great  advance  made  in  the  right  understanding  of  matters  thai  come 
within  the  cognizance  of  ilie  criminal  law,  and  the  very  imperfect 
state  of  the  law  itself  Anne  Mallandinc  was  tried  on  the  charge  of 
attempting  to  murder  her  son.  She  was  an  unmarried  woman, 
twenty-eight  years  of  age ;  the  child  was  a  boy  of  six  or  seven.  She 
wtt-i  seen  to  throw  him  into  the  Ttegent's-canal,  at  Haggcrstone ;  itnd 
she  would  have  plunged  in  herself,  but  a  passenger  came  up  and  pre- 
vented her.  The  boy  was  rescued,  and  she  was  detained.  She  then 
proved  to  be  in  a  state  of  mid  excitement,  brought  on  by  distres». 
Her  counsel,  ^fr.  GtK>per,  suggested  to  the  jury,  that  the  evidence 
disclosed  such  a  state  of  mind  as  did  not  amount  to  actual  insanity, 
but  prevented  her  from  being  aware  of  the  effect  of  what  she  was 
doin^'.  On  that  argument,  aitparently,  the  jury  pronounced  a  verdict 
of  acquittal. 

"  The  ground  on  which  Mr.  Cooper  obtained  tliia  vertiict  Itaa  the 
merit  of  going  to  the  kernel  of  the  matter ;  and  the  decision  of  tlit* 
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jury  IB  as  near  an  approacli  to  the  true  conclusion  as  our  law  will 
permit;  but  still  it  is  a  very  imperfect  approach.  It  comes  nearer 
than  a  verdict  of  *  guilty/  with  '  a  recommendation  of  mercy/  because 
that  hands  the  prisoner  over  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  who 
sometimes  pays  no  attention  to'the  qualification.  And  it  is  evident 
that  the  jury  did  not  hold  the  woman  to  be  so  accountable  for  her 
act  as  to  deserve  punishment.  Yet  there  are  grave  objections  to  a 
simple  acquittal  in  the  case  of  a  person  not  insane,  but  proved  to 
have  attempted  murder.  It  opens  a  wide  and  difficult  question  as 
to  the  line  between  criminal  passion  leading  to  a  criminal  act,  and 
excitement  originating  in  an  innocent  cause  but  resulting  in  a 
criminal  act — ^between  the  brief  madness  of  anger  and  the  brief  mad- 
ness of  despair.  If  the  jury  had  adopted  Mr.  Cooper's  view — and 
the  evidence  left  no  alternative  except  that  view  or  a  verdict  of 
guilty — ^they  had  come  to  a  conclusion  which  the  state  of  the  law 
did  not  empower  them  to  record.  Multiply  such  verdicts,  and  you 
open  the  door  of  release  to  a  dangerous  class  of  persons  who  are 
excitable  to  the  perpetration  of  outrage :  on  the  other  hand,  a  wiser 
perception  of  truth  and  justice  will  more  and  more  forbid  juries  from 
affirming  guilt  where  there  is  no  moral  accountability,  or  accounta- 
bility in  a  very  imperfect  degree.  They  ought  to  be  enabled  to 
make  a  true  record  of  the  right  judgment,  and  to  hand  over  the 
prisoner  for  a  treatment  suitable  to  the  case.'' 


MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE— THE  PLEA  OF  INSANITY. 

Parry  v.  Gardner. — ^This  was  an  action  of  ejectment  brought  to 
recover  an  estate  at  Belcham,  in  the  County  of  Hertford,  said  to  be 
of  the  value  of  10,000^.  Sergeant  Channel  and  Mr.  Chambers  ap- 
peared for  the  plaintiff,  and  Sergeant  Shee  and  Mr.  Peacock  for  the 
defendant.  The  case  commenced  on  Wednesday,  and  occupied  the 
court  till  a  late  hour  on  Friday  night. 

The  plaintiff  was  Mr.  Nicholas  Parry,  a  gentleman  of  fortune, 
residing  near  Puckeridge,  and  was  admitted  to  be  the  heir-at-law  of 
a  person  named  James  Spalding,  deceased,  who  had  been  the  owner 
of  the  estate  in  question.  James  Spalding,  during  his  life-time,  had 
lived  in  the  house  with  the  defendant,  who  was  a  connexion  of  his 
family,  and  who  had  had  the  management  of  his  estate.  In  1821, 
James  Spalding  made  his  will,  and  devised  the  whole  of  his  estate  to 
the  defendant;  by  a  codicil  dated  in  .1825,  he  gave  other  property, 
which  he  had  subsequently  purchased,  to  the  defendant  also. 
The  testator  died  in  1847,  when  the  defendant  took  possession  of 
the  estates  by  virtue  of  the  will.  This  action  was  brought  by  the 
plaintiff  as  heir-at-law  of  the  testator,  to  recover  possession  of  the 
property,  and  the  case  set  up  by  him  was,  that  the  testator,  Mr. 
James  Spalding,  was  not  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  enable  him  to 
understand  the  nature  of  a  will^  that  he  was  incapable  of  exe- 
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cuting  auch  on  instniraent.  and  that  the  will  in  que«*tjon  had  lieeii 
made  by  him  imtler  the  foerctaa  of  the  deft^nthmt.  lu  onlt?r  to 
support  tins  case,  li  great  immher  of  witnesses  were  »?xaTOiDeil,  whtise 
testimony  showed  that  even  while  at  school  ^fr.  8paldin^  was  treatt^d 
as  ft  hoy  of  weak  intelleet;  that  tdieY  he  left  school,  he  resichMl  with 
and  was  under  the  charge  of  his  mother,  who,  when  he  wus  twenty 
years  old,  used  to  treat  him  as  a  child.  Upon  the  iJeath  of  hia  mQth<?r 
aiifl  hrotlier,  niid  when  he  liati  no  longer  any  relation  to  take  au  in- 
teteflt  in  him,  he  went  to  reside  with  the  <lefendant,  who  had  l^een 
appointed  hy  his  slater,  Mrs,  John  Bpalding,  to  manage  the  property, 
and  according  to  the  evidence,  he  was  treated  for  a  great  number  of 
years  hy  tlie  defendant,  not  like  the  owner  of  the  estate,  hut  more 
like  a  lahonrer;  that  he  was  dresse<l  in  mean  apparel,  was  never 
allowed  to  take  any  share  in  the  management  of  the  farm,  and  that 
tlie  defendant  used  frequently  to  hornewhip  him,  and  use  other 
pergonal  violence  towards  him.  It  Wiis  likewise  proved  that  from 
childhood  the  testator  had  been  addicted  to  most  filthy  and  dis- 
gusting habits,  and  the  groom,  who  nse<l  to  ride  out  with  him  while 
he  was  under  the  care  of  his  mother,  8tat<?d  that  he  was  always  looked 
npon  as  a  person  of  weak  intellect*  and  was  treated  as  such  by  the 
family.  Evidence  was  also  aildneed  to  show  that  he  was  continually 
in  the  hahit  of  getting  dnmk,  and  that  he  was  never  seen  with  more 
nmncy  in  Ids  possession  tlnin  a  few  pence  at  a  time,  and  that  he  usc<j 
to  borrow  sixpence  or  a  Khilling  from  the  people  about  the  neigh* 
bourhood,  and  a  variety  of  other  facts  were  proved,  making  out  a 
very  strong  case  with  regard  to  his  iiisanity,  or  at  all  events,  iucoin- 
pcteucy  to  understand  the  nature  of  such  a  document  as  he  was 
represented  to  have  executed, 

Sergeant  Shee,  on  Ix'half  of  the  defendant^  produced  a  great  many 
witnesses,  who  gave  evidence  to  sliow  that  the  testator  had  npon 
several  occasions  interfered  in  the  management  of  his  propcHy,  and 
that  he  had  also,  at  different  times,  execnteil  mortgage  deetls,  which 
liad  iK'cn  prepared  hy  sonic  of  the  most  respectable  solicitors  in  the 
conntry,  all  of  whom,  however,  it  appeared,  wej-e  dead»  and  it  waa 
urged  that  persons  in  such  a  |>osition  wonhl  not  Imve  saiictiouc<l  hb 
taking  such  a  proceeding,  if  he  had  not  been  jierfectly  comi>etent  to 
do  BO.  Some  letters  and  documents  written  hy  the  testator,  were 
also  put  in  as  a  procif  of  his  competency  of  mind. 

At  the  ctmclusion  of  the  evidence  on  Friday  night,  the  learned 
judge  summed  up,  and  the  jury  retired  at  nine  oVlock,  to  consider 
their  vcnlict.  At  haH'|mst  ten  they  returned,  giving  a  venlict  for 
the  plaint  ifl',  thus  establishing  the  title  of  the  heir-at-law,  and  setting 
aside  the  wi!L 
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Sab  AH  OrouTp  aged  31.  was  indicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of  Jamea 
Grout,  her  son,  hy  cutting  him  in  the  neck  with  a  hiUhook. 

There  was  a  second  indictment  against  the  prisoner  for  the  murder 
of  Marj'  Anne  Grout,  anotlier  of  licr  cliildren,  hy  the  same  meansi 
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Mr.  Ryland  and  Mr.  Hamilton  prosecuted.  The  prisoner  was 
defended  by  Mr.  T.  Chambers. 

Mr.  Ryland,  in  opening  the  case,  said  that  the  evidence  would 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  prisoner  had  committed  the  dreadful  act  that 
was  imputed  to  her,  and  the  only  question  the  jury  would  have  to 
consider  was,  whether,  when  she  did  so,  she  was  in  such  a  state  of 
mind  as  to  make  her  responsible  for  her  actions. 

Emma  Creek  deposed  that  she  was  the  wife  of  a  labourer,  and 
resided  at  West  Thurrock,  near  a  cottage  occupied  by  the  prisoner 
and  her  husband.  They  had  three  children,  a  boy  seven  years  old, 
the  deceased,  James,  four  years  old,  and  a  little  girl,  Mary  Anne, 
about  two.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  August,  last  year,  the 
eldest  boy  came  into  witness's  cottage,  and  told  her  that  his  mother 
had  murdered  the  two  babies,  and  had  nearly  cut  their  heads  off 
with  a  billhook.  She  immediately  went  to  the  house,  accompanied 
by  a  man  named  Isaac  Moss,  and  on  going  into  the  prisoner  s  bed- 
room, she  saw  the  boy  James  lying  on  the  ground,  with  his  head 
nearly  cut  off,  and  the  little  girl  was  lying  upon  the  bed,  injured  in 
a  similar  manner.  Both  the  children  were  in  their  nightshirts.  The 
prisoner  was  standing  by  the  dead  bodies  with  a  billhook  in  her 
hand,  which  was  covered  with  blood,  and  she  repeatedly  exclaimed — 
"  I  have  murdered  my  children !"  Mr.  Moss  took  the  billhook  from 
her,  and  she  then  sat  down  by  the  bedside,  and  began  to  rub  her 
hands  and  cry  bitterly.  Before  this  time  the  prisoner  had  always 
appeared  very  fond  of  the  children,  but  for  a  mouth  or  two  before 
August  she  had  observed  very  strange  ways  about  the  prisoner,  who 
seemed  like  a  woman  deranged  in  her  mind. 

By  Mr.  Chambers. — ^The  prisoner  frequently  used  to  behave  in  a 
very  extraordinary  manner.  Upon  one  occasion,  she  saw  her  putting 
a  quantity  of  china  into  an  old  sack,  and  she  said  the  reason  she  did 
8o  was,  that  a  gentleman  was  coming  to  take  it  away.  Upon  another 
occasion,  the  prisoner  told  her  she  did  not  know  what  would  become 
of  them,  for  they  were  all  going  to  hell ;  the  prisoner  then  shook 
her  violently,  and  it  was  with  great  difficult]^  she  got  her  in-doors, 
and  put  her  to  bed.  After  she  recovered  from  this  paroxysm,  she 
inquired  eagerly  where  her  children  were,  and  wished  to  know  if  she 
had  hurt  any  of  them,  or  any  one  else.  Witness  had  also  frequently 
heard  her  say,  that  she  wished  she  was  dead,  and  that  the  only 
things  she  should  grieve  to  leave  were  her  two  children. 

By  the  Court. — ^The  prisoner  had  three  children,  but  at  this  time 
ahe  seemed  unconscious  of  that  fact,  and  only  talked  about  her  two 
children. 

Re-examined. — About  a  fortnight  before  this  occurrence  took  place 
the  prisoner  told  her  that  she  had  attempted  to  hang  herself;  and 
when  witness  asked  her  why  she  had  done  so,  she  said  that  her 
children  were  so  uudutiful  tliat  she  did  not  know  how  to  bear  herself. 

Isaac  Moss  confirmed  the  testimony  of  the  last  witness,  with  regard 
to  the  condition  in  which  the  children  were  found,  and  also  said  that 
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wben  he  took  tlie  Ijillhook  from  the  pmoner,  and  aaked  htr  how  ahe 
came  to  coniutit  suoli  an  net,  she  only  nibbed  her  haoda  aud  tM^d,  In 
u  low  tone,  **  I  huve  tnurdered  themr  The  prisouer*s  hosb&ud  vrm 
out  harvesting  when  the  affair  happened. 

Tliomaij  Teal,  the  pariah  coiiiritable,  deposed,  that  upon  taking  the 
prisoner  into  custody,  he  aj^ked  her  how  she  came  to  commit  such  an 
act,  and  nhe  tuld  bini  tbat  she  intended  to  have  kiUed  ber  eldest  boy, 
and  til  en  to  have  destroyed  heraelf.     At  this  time  abr  '' 

wild,  and  not  to  know  what  she  was  about;  and  they  lu 

watelj  her  to  prevent  her  from  making  away  with  hcrftt^il* 

Mr,  R,  B.  Jordeiion,  a  surgeon  at  South  Ockenden,  deposed  that 
lie  was  called  in  to  see  the  bodies  of  the  children  on  the  IHh  of 
Aiigugt.  They  had  both  received  injuries  of  the  same  character*  the 
vertebrie  at  tlie  back  of  the  neck  being  divided  and  tlie  spinal  cord 
severed,  and  their  death  must  have  taken  place  iustantaneoualy*  The 
billhook  that  was  shown  him  by  the  constable  had  no  doubt  occa- 
sioned the  injury.  The  prisoner  load  been  to  his  eurgerj'  for  aome 
medicine  on  the  previous  Satunlay.  He  had  known  her  for  oome 
years,  and  always  considered  her  a  person  of  weak  mind,  and  on  thia 
occasion  she  was  extremely  dejecti^dj  and  her  appearance  attracted 
the  attention  of  hh  wife  and  every  one  who  &aw  her.  After  the 
murder  h^he  exhibited  a  deplorable  state  of  anxiety,  coupled  with 
stupidity  and  gloom,  and  lie  was  satisfied  that  when  she  destroyed 
the  children  she  waii  in  an  unsound  .state  of  mind. 

Mr.  Baron  Farke  asked  the  witness  whether  he  thought  that,  at 
the  time  she  killed  the  uhildrenj  she  was  aware  she  was  committing  a 
crime  in  so  dmng? 

The  witncs.s  .said,  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  Bhe  w&s  not 

Tlie  statement  made  by  the  prisoner  before  the  magistrate  wa«  then 
put  in.  8he  said,  *^  It  has  preyed  upon  my  mind  along  time  to  make 
away  with  myself  My  children  were  undutiful,  and  I  did  not  kriow 
what  to  do  with  them," 

i^Ir.  C'haml/ers  was  about  to  aildreas  the  jury  for  tlic  priaonefi 
when 

His  Lordship  asked 'them  if  they  thouglit  it  waa  necessary  he 
should  do  so,  after  the  statement  of  the  surgeon  and  the  other  evi- 
dence  In  the  case. 

Tlio  foreman  of  the  jmy  sfti<l  they  did  not  consider  it  necessary. 
Tliey  had  made  up  their  minds  to  acquit  the  prisoner,  on  account  of 
her  being  insane, 

Mr.  Baron  l*arke  said,  in  that  case  they  would  say  the  prisoner 
was  not  guilty,  on  tlie  ground  of  in.sanity,  and  she  wouJd  then  be 
taken  care  of,  and  would  not  be  allowed  to  come  out  again  until  she 
was  restored,  if  it  should  pleanc  God  ever  to  restore  hex. 

The  same  verdict  was  entered  upon  the  second  indictmenti  and  the 
prisoner  was  then  removed, 

{7'ried  be/ore  Saron  Parke,) 
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JoHsSatlTH  was  indicted  for  the  wilful  murtler  of  Eleanor  Lawrence, 
■t  Collingboum  Ducis,  on  the  9th  of  August  last. 

Mr.  8kde  and  Mr.  Hadow  were  counsel   for  the  prosecution; 
Mr.  C.  Smith  defended  the  prisoner. 

The  hfCiB  of  this  case,  as  detailed  in  the  evidence,  are  of  a  most 
•■InMirdinarj  character,  there  being  a  total  absence  of  all  apparent 
■Mtive  for  the  commission  of  the  crime  with  which  the  prisoner  was 
cknged.  It  appeared  that  the  poor  woman,  Eleanor  LawTcnee,  was 
m  panper,  living  at  Collingboum  Ducis,  and  was  about  thirty-six 
jean  old.  On  the  9th  of  August  last>  she  took  down  the  dinners  of 
■ome  perBons  who  were  reaping  in  a  field,  joining  the  road  leading 
ftom  Collingboum  to  Ludgers^l.  This  was  about  twelve  o'clock. 
She  stayed  with  the  reapers  some  little  time,  and  then  left  to  go 
hade  to  Collingboum.  Nothing  more  was  seen  of  her  until  about 
balf-past  two^  when  a  Mr.  Wick,  who  was  driving  along  the  Colling- 
bonniHroad,  saw  the  woman  Ijring  by  the  side  of  the  road,  apparently 
inarnmbln,  and  with  her  &ce  and  head  covered  with  blood.  As  he 
mm  unable  to  stop  his  horse,  which  was  much  frightened,  he  drove 
€■  ft  abort  distance,  and  ahurmed  some  reapers  who  were  at  work  in 
A  lidd.  They  returned  with  him  to  the  spot,  which  was  about  a 
qiarter  of  a  mile  from  where  they  were  reaping,  and  it  was  then 
dheovered  that  the  woman  was  Eleanor  Lawrence.  She  was  nearly 
dead,  and  bleeding  from  wounds  in  the  head.  She  was  carried  home, 
wliare  she  lingered  thirty-six  hours,  and  then  died.  On  Apost-mortmi 
aBamination  being  made,  it  was  discovered  that  there  were  several 
riigbt  laoerated  wounds  on  the  head,  and  that  the  skull  had  been 
firaetand  just  over  the  right  eye,  which  had  depressed  a  portion  of 
tha  bone^  and  was  the  cause  of  the  poor  woman's  death.  This  wound, 
tiba  medical  men  thought,  must  have  been  caused  by  some  blunt  in- 
■Iminent^  anbh  as  a  stone,  or  might  have  been  produced  by  a  kick. 
Hie  evidence  to  connect  the  prisoner  with  the  commission  of  the 
mmder  of  the  unfortunate  woman  was  purely  circumstantial,  except 
Ua  Qiwn  statements.  On  the  moming  of  the  9th  of  August,  at  about 
a  quarter-past  eleven  o'clock,  the  prisoner  called  at  a  blacksmith's 
ahopb  at  Ludgershall,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  spot 
\  the  murder  was  committed,  and  asked  for  a  job  of  work.  The 
er  remained  talking  with  the  smith  about  tluree -quarters  of  an 
At  that  time  he  was  dressed  in  a  fustian  jacket  and  trowsers, 
and  had  a  bundle  wiih  him  tied  up  in  a  blue-and- white  liandkerchief. 
He  went  away  along  the  road  which  would  lead  him  past  the  spot 
wfaeie  the  murdered  woman  was  found.  He  was  next  seen  by  two 
women  at  about  ten  minutes  after  one  o'clock,  about  four  huudied 
wdi  from  the  place  of  the  murder.  He  was  mnning  and  walking 
imif  and  looking  back,  and  appeared  much  frightened.  He  had  then 
BO  jaAet  on,  asm  no  bundle.  At  about  two  o'clock  he  called  at  the 
iMme  of  the  Bev.  George  Hadow,  at  Everle\':^h,  which  is  about  a 
mik  and  a  quarter  from  the  spot;  and  he  a-skcd  to  see  ^Ir.  Hadow, 
who  went  out  to  him.    Mr.  lladow  aske<l  him  what  he  wanted.    He 
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flaiilt  "  work/'  Mr.  Htulow  mu\^  *'  I  have  no  work  for  you ;  you 
seem  to  be  a  bla^^kiHtiiitli/'  lie  then  observeil  that  the  maik  )um1  no 
jacket  on,  wa^  Lreuthlntr  hanh  uiul  trenihUu^,  as  if  he  had  been 
runmn^  very  (mi,  and  mid  to  him,  **  What  is  the  matter  with  you? 
What  have  you  been  doing?''  Upon  this,  the  prisoner  immediately 
hurled  two  large  stones  at  V.i\  Hadow's  heiuL  Mr  Hmlow  rushed 
in  towards  him,  and  sucLeL'ded  in  protecting  his  head,  but  received 
two  severe  blows  on  his  left  arm.  Thinking  an  attempt  was  being 
niaile  to  murder  him»  Mr.  Iladow  ran  l>ack  into  the  house,  closing 
the  door  after  him.  Recovering  the  surprise  which  the  suddenness 
of  the  attaek  had  caused  him,  he  calle^l  ]m  man-servant,  and  went 
out,  but  found  that  the  prisoner  was  gone.  He*  however,  imme- 
diately mounted  his  horse,  and,  with  his  servant,  rode  in  pursuit  of 
him.  He  very  shortly  overtook  him.  The  prisoner  then  said,  '^  I 
suppose  you  want  mef  Mr.  Hadow  rejdied,  '^  Yes;  and  I  am  de- 
iennined  to  have  you."  Prisoner  then  said,  *'Oh,  you  are,  are  you  I"  and 
threw  three  large  stones  at  Mr.  Hatluw's  head  with  the  greatest  violence, 
as  fast  as  possible.  The  stones  struck  Mr.  Hiulow,  and  wounded  him 
severely.  The  jirisoner  then  ran  away,  but  two  men  coming  up,  he  was 
secured,  and  taken  into  custody,  One  of  the  men  then  said  to  him, 
**  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  treat  a  gentleman  so  in  his  own  house T* 
Tlie  prisoner  rephed,  "  No,  for  I  have  committed  one  murder  U^ 
day  already,  and  that  made  me  do  it!"  The  inau  said,  **  W^here?" 
The  prisoner  replied,  "  Oh,  you  will  soon  hear  of  it^  and  you  may  as 
well  take  me  as  any  one  else."  He  was  tlien  given  into  the  custody 
of  a  policeman,  named  Stagg,  who  was  taking  him  to  Devizes,  on 
the  el  large  of  assfudting  Mr.  Hadow,  when  they  were  overtaken  l>y 
another  ]iol iceman,  named  Borry,  who  .mid  the  |»risoner  rnu&t  be 
brought  back,  as  a  woman  bad  l*een  found  drea^lfuUy  lH?aten  near 
(Jidlinglh^urn.  The  prisoner  then  said,  **  I  knotted  her  down,  but 
I  did  not  rnvisli  her."  Borrj'  said,  '*  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
tell  it."  Ttj  this,  prisoner  replieil,  *'  I  ilone  it,  I  am  tired  of  hving," 
The  other  policeman  said  he  wislieti  this  had  l>een  known  before,  as 
it  would  hiive  saved  a  journey  hack.  The  prisoner  then  said.  **  I 
wonder  you  did  not  hear  of  it  before.  I  met  the  woman  on  the  rood, 
threw  a  H tone  at  lier,  knocked  her  down,  kicked  her  about  the  head, 
and  ran  away.  If  I  had  not  gone  to  the  parson's  I  might  have  been 
miles  away.  If  you  had  not  asked  me  about  it,  I  ahouU]  have  told 
dl  about  it  Iwfore  we  parted."  He  was  then  takeit  to  the  lock>up 
house,  wlien  he  asked  if  the  woman  was  dead.  He  waa  asked,  **  What 
woman?''  but  nmde  no  reply.  After  being  committed  for  trial,  when 
Bonic  one  spoke  of  the  murder  of  the  woman,  the  prisoner  said,  "  It 
Wiis  my  own  tongue  that  done  me."  Search  was  made  near  the 
npot  of  the  murder,  ancl  a  bundle  was  found  which  was  sworn  to  aa 
\mn\f  the  one  that  the  ] prisoner  had  when  he  wns  at  the  blacksmith's 
liouHe  just  bcfure  the  luurcler.  His  jacket  was  also  foimd  on  the 
road,  between  the  «pnt  where  the  murder  was  committed  and  where 
be  was  seen  by  the  women  coming. 
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Mr.  Smith,  for  the  prisoner,  subjected  the  medicul  witnesses  to  a 
:  cross-examination;  first,  tus  to  the  general  c^oniplexion  of  honii- 
insanity,  and  the  symptoms  by  which  it  (h'splayed  itself  by 
m  impulsions  to  murder,  endeavouring  to  sliow  tlmt  the  jirisouer 
lit  have  been  labouring  under  that  species  of  mania  at  the  time 
Hm  murder  was  committed,  and  yet  appear  to  be  sane  ufterwai'ds; 
fsr.  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Slade,  the  medical  men  all  said 
i  tliej  considered  the  prisoner  to  be  perfectly  sane. 
he  cue  for  the  prosecution  having  here  closed, 
Mr.  Smith  addressed  the  jury  in  a  most  eloquent  and  impressive 
,  contending  that  the  total  absence  of  motive  was  a  strong 
;  to  show  that  the  prisoner  must  have  1>eeu  insane  and  a 
{ at  the  time  he  committed  the  nmrder,  and  that  it  was 
lie  to  account  for  the  act  by  any  other  conclusion.  He  read 
passages  from  Dr.  Prichard's  work  on  insanity,  Dr. 
Winalow^s  ^  Flea  of  Insanity,"  and  other  works.  He  also  calle<l  the 
■Mention  of  the  jury  to  the  law,  as  laid  down  in  M'Nnughteu's  case, 
cnatwiding  that  the  prisoner,  at  the  time  he  committed  tJie  act,  must 
bsve  been  snfferiug  under  that  species  of  mania  which  exhibits  itself 
in  an  irresistiUle  inclination  to  destroy  human  life,  and  if  the  jury 
believed  him  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  have  no  control  over 
Us  ecdonsy  then  he  was  entitled  to  his  acquitted. 

Lord  Denman,  in  summing  up  the  case  to  the  jury,  obser>-etl  that 
Afl  nrindpal  question  for  their  consideration,  was  the  state  of  mind 
of  toe  prisoner  at  the  time  he  committed  the  act  which  was  the 
CHiee  of  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  woman,  for  that  he  was  the 
pcfoon  who  did  commit  the  act  was  a  question  almost  beyond  doubt. 
They  all  knew  that  doctors  were  in  the  habit  of  making  theories,  but 
the  jmy  were  to  say  whether  those  theories  were  right,  and  whether 
ttoe  wu  any  proof  that  the  prisoner  was  under  the  influence  of 
aoch  moilrid  affection  as  to  render  him  irresponsible  fur  his  acts. 
ItaWf  he  did  not  find  that  a  delusion  of  any  kind  had  been  shown. 
To  Wf  e  man  was  irresponsible  without  ]>ositive  proof  of  any  act  to 
dioir  that  he  was  labouring  under  some  delusion,  seemed  to  him  to 
bo  a  pceramption  of  knowledge  wliich  none  but  the  great  Creator 
~T  eonld  possess.  He  did  not  himself  see  any  one  thing  in  this 
I  to  prove  a  diseased  state  of  mind  in  the  prisoner,  except  the 
B  of  the  act  itself,  and  he  could  not  help  observing  that  the 
1  of  tiie  jail  had  not  found  any  symptom  of  disease. 
I  JQiyy  after  a  veiy  few  minutes'  consultation,  found  the  prisoner 
gdlty. 

Loid  Dcnman  then  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  him  in  the  most 
I  qianner,  not  holding  out  the  slightest  hope  to  him  that 


I  esntence  would  be  mitigated. 


The  priaoneTy  who  was  a  man  of  most  repulsive  appearance,  walked 
the  dodc 


with  the  greatest  composure;  indeed,  he  prcser>*e<l 
the  ^Jpearanoe  of  the  most  stolid  indifference  duiing  the  whole 
trial — Wmiem  dreuiL  Salisbunj,  Marc/t  12.—Croion  Court. 
S^fifn  Lord  Deiman. 
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OBSERVATIOKS. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  by  tlie  report  of  tlie  last  case,  that  Lord 
Denman  repudiates  the  idea  of  insanity,  or  irresponsibility,  in  the 
absence  of  proof  of  the  presence  of  a  ddurian^  This  dickun  will 
not  bear  the  test  of  serious  examination.  Apart  from  this,  other 
judges  have  held  the  opposite  doctrine,  admitting  the  existence  of  a 
form  of  mental  derangement,  accompanied  with  a  morbid  propensity 
to  take  away  life,  unconnected  with  any  delusive  impressions  or  &lse 
perceptions.  It  is  time  that  there  should  be  some  approach  to  uni- 
formity of  opinion  on  this  important  point  among  those  who  are 
intrusted  in  this  country  with  the  solemn  administration  of  jostioe. 

In  France  and  in  America^  the  judicial  tribunals  admit  a  species 
of  insanity,  which  is  termed  "  homicidal "  and  "  impulsive,"  in  whidi 
there  exists  a  motiveless — an  overwhelming  and  uncontrollable  desire 
to  take  away  human  life.  Lord  Denman  may  deny  the  fact,  and  refuse 
to  admit  it  as  a  plea  in  criminal  cases,  but  it  does  not  affect  this  great 
psychological  truth.  Qod  has,  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  willed  it,  and 
no  legal  subtlety  can  alter  the  Divine  fiat.  Delusion  is  not  the  ex- 
clusive TEST  OP  insanity  :  all  psychologists  admit  this, — a  man 
may  be  mad — may  be  irresponsible— may  be  incapable  of  taking  care 
of  himself,  or  of  managing  his  property,  and  be  free  from  all  de- 
lusive ideas !  We  agree  with  Lord  Denman,  that  the  question  of 
responsibility  in  reference  to  crime,  all  delusion  being  absent,  is  a 
most  difficult  one ;  and  before  the  plea  is  listened  to,  a  strong  case 
of  absence  of  all  motive  should  be  conclusively  established.  We 
pronounce  no  opinion  on  Jolm  Smith's  case.  We  do  not  feel  our- 
selves Bulficieutly  in  possession  of  the  £Eu:ts  to  enable  us  to  come  to 
a  satisfactory  judgment. 


CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  PARIS. 
(Commwticated  by  Da.  Sigmond.) 
Medical  science  is  still  deserted,  and  its  professors  have  in  so  many 
instances  become  statesmen,  that  we  shall  be  almost  led  to  imagine 
that  the  dissecting-room  and  the  schools  of  anatomy  in  Paris  are  the 
cradles  of  politicians.  One  of  them  is  now  on  his  trial  at  Bouiges, 
the  indefatigable  Raspail,  whose  freaks  as  a  medical  man  were  almost 
as  extraordinary  as  those  which  have  brought  him  before  the  present 
tribunal.  It  is  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  so  much  talent  has  been 
rendered  abortive  by  the  violence  of  political  feeling. — ^The  Annaks 
MedicO'Psychologi^pies  are  suspended,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  pros- 
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pect  of  their  immediate  appearance ;  this  k  very  mudi  to  be  re- 
gretted, for  so  many  events  have  occurred^  and  so  many  cases  worthy 
recording  and  examining^  that  science  is  losing  some  most  important 
additions  to  the  facts  collected.  Amongst  them  is  the  trial  relating 
to  the  alleged  insanity  of  M.  Mortier,  the  ambassador  at  Turin^  whose 
delusions  were  said  to  be  such,  that  his  wife  and  children  were  exposed 
to  the  constant  dread  of  being  destroyed.  You  will  remember  that 
he  was  confined  first  at  Ivry,  and  then  at  a  private  establishment  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry;  reports  of  various  kinds  were  circulated,  amongst 
others,  that  his  insanity  was  to  be  attributed  to  his  having  taken 
large  doses  of  belladonna  for  the  alleviation  of  an  agonizing  tic 
douloureux,  to  which  he  was  subject.  After  a  long  investigation,  and 
a  singular  discrepancy  of  opinion  exhibited  by  the  medical  men, 
the  Court  of  Appeal  has  pronounced  its  opinion  that  the  ambassador 
never  was  deranged;  that  all  the  suspicions  of  his  wife's  fidelity  were 
mere  misgivings  of  his  mind,  and  that  there  was  no  case  for  the  in- 
terference of  the  public  authorities  and  the  physicians.  This  sin- 
gular judgment  requires  to  be  faithfully  analyzed  and  explained,  for 
much  of  mystery  hangs  over  the  whole  affair. — M.  Delasiauve,  one 
of  the  physicians  to  the  Bicetre,  is  investigating  with  great  attention 
the  resources  which  we  possess  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy ;  his  obser- 
vations on  the  employment  of  sedatives  are  of  considerable  value. 
To  valerian  he  gives  the  first  place,  though  he  does  not  speak  of  it 
quite  in  as  sanguine  language  as  did  Tissot ;  a  decoction  of  valerian 
given  in  doses  of  two  wine  glasses  full,  morning  and  evening,  have 
produced  a  radical  cure,  but  the  mediciue  requires  to  be  persevered 
in  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  otherwise  it  is  of  little  avail ; 
assafoetida  decidedly  moderates  the  violence  of  the  access,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  produce  the  same  permanent  good  effect.  The  hydro- 
cyanate  of  iron  is  found  in  some  instances  veiy  beneficial,  bella- 
donna and  di^talis  are  each  serviceable,  but  Fluvrey  of  Lille  prefers  a 
combination  of  the  two.  The  root  of  artemisia  is  occasionally  useful ; 
of  liquid  ammonia,  according  to  the  formula  prepared  by  Martinet, 
he  has  had  some  good  reason  to  speak,  and  will  shortly  give  the  re- 
sults of  his  experience;  camphor  is  found  in  those  cases  where  the 
reproductive  system  is  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  as  not  unusually 
occurs  in  epileptics,  to  be  of  remarkable  service;  zinc,  musk,  castor, 
ambergris,  have  but  little  curative  power ;  preparations  of  copper  are 
to  be  but  little  confided  in ;  nitrate  of  silver  has  lost  the  high  cha- 
racter it  once  obtained  ;  sulphate  of  quinine  has  also  fallen  into  dis- 
repute.   He  enters  very  minutely  into  the  subject  of  the  diet  and 
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exercise  of  the  e|Tileptic,  preferring  vegetftMc  to  iitiiuml  food*     H 

to  be  rcgrettetl  thttl  the  scries  of  jmpers  wUieli  tliis  obf^enaat  pmc* 
titiotier  hatl  prepared  fur  the  prens  are  for  the  present  suspcniktl,  for 
want  of  that  eneounigement  which  would  have  hecti  ai  another 
jienod  ^arcii  to  inquiries  of  auth  deep  mouient, — BailUirger  u  still 
jiri>c*e€Mliiig  with  '*  im  auutomical,  phyi*iological,  and  pathulo^eal  rc- 
fie^rehes  iii)on  the  nervous  system/'  but  he  has  not  yeteoujpletctl  the 
work,  nor,  in  the  present  state  of  psychi^lopcal  science  here,  la  iherts 
much  prosjvcct  fjf  it ;  n  tnmslutiou  iuto  English  would^  1  have  no 
donht,  he  eagerly  read  by  the  English  jirofesj^iou  at  lai'ge.  His  obser- 
vations on  the  development  of  the  brain  form  a  remarkable  addition 
to  the  knowledge  we  liave  obtained  through  Reil,  Tiedenuum,  and 
DesmouliuB ;  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  t!m  oi*gan  is  devcloficd 
from  within,  and  that  it  increases  by  introsuscc|>tion.  His  oljserva* 
tions  upon  the  hereditary  nature  of  uiiidneHS  are  invaluable  ;  they 
are  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  indefatigable  labours^  »ind  show  how 
much  he  is  in  earnest  in  his  inquiries  after  faet$.  lie  chose  the 
three  followhig  questions  for  aolutiou :  Is  the  madness  of  tlie  mother 
more  frequently  transmitted  to  the  child  than  that  of  the  father  }  In 
the  case  of  liereditary  madness,  is  the  disease  of  the  mother  tnms- 
mittod  to  a  greater  nuuiber  of  children  than  a  similar  malady  in  the 
father  ?  Is  madnc^ss  more  often  transn>itted  from  the  mother  to  the 
girls,  and  from  the  father  to  the  aoits  ?  No  less  than  600  cases  Imve 
K^en  investigated  by  him  for  the  jmrposc  of  arriving  at  some  distinct 
conclusions.  It  would  be  difHeult  for  any  one  but  an  individual  so 
lulvantageously  placed  as  is  Dr.  Baillarger,  at  the  Bicetrc,  to  have 
been  al>le  to  collect  such  a  quantity  of  statistic  details  as  to  have 
furnished  him  with  proper  data,  fur  there  are  no  documenta  existiug 
which  could  be  of  much  service;  the  only  report  of  the  kind  being 
one  which  was  made  by  Aid)onel  and  Thorc  at  the  Bicetre,  and  tins 
of  so  limited  a  nature  as  to  be  of  comparatively  little  value.  From 
Dr.  Boillarger  s  cases  the  result  was,  that  out  of  4^ J  insane  indi- 
vidualsi  271  liad  become  so  through  the  mother,  if  sudi  an  expres* 
sion  may  be  idlowed,  and  18:2  through  the  father,  answering  th« 
first  question  by  a  large  proportion  iwissing  through  the  female  side; 
the  sccoml  question  was  resolved  fr<nn  271  families,  in  which  the 
mother  had  transmitted  the  disease — in  one  infant  in  203  cases;  in 
two  infants,  02;  in  three,  five  cases;  in  four  infants,  one;  that  is  to 
say,  that  in  one-fourth  of  the  instances  the  mothers  disease  wiuj 
shown  in  more  tlran  one  case;  out  of  183  families,  in  which  the 
disease  descended  from  the  father,  a  single  child  was  diseased  in  15*2 
C'i^e^;  two  children,  30  tlmc^-,  tVvec  v\\l«v\V%,  I^imy  ^Am<L?* ,  >OvmsXN&\»  ^sawi^ 
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that  the  madness  appeared  only  in  one-sixth  of  the  instances,  proving 
that  the  mother's  malady  affected  the  greater  number  of  the  de- 
scendants; the  third  question^  whether  the  mother  more  frequently 
transmitted  the  disease  to  the  girls^  and  the  father  to  the  sons,  out 
of  346  childrra,  he  found  that  from  the  mother's  side^  197  girls^  and 
119  boys  were  affected;  and  from  215^  where  the  father  had  been  the 
original  source,  128  boys  and  87  girls  were  affected,  showing  that 
the  madness  of  the  mother  more  frequently  exhibited  itself  in  the 
females  than  in  the  males;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  madness  of 
the  father  showed  itself  in  the  proportion  of  a  third  in  the  boys  over 
the  girls.  Many  are  the  physiological  deductions  which  Dr.  Baillarger 
has  drawn  from  these  inquiries,  which,  when  the  whole  of  his  in- 
valuable work  is  finished,  will  throw  a  great  light  upon  the  subject 
of  hereditary  madness. 

M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  has  read  a  paper  on  the  employment  of 
long-continued  baths  and  sudden  baths  in  the  cure  of  acute  paroxysms 
of  madness,  which  possess  some  points  of  novelty,  although  the 
subject  of  cold  affusion  has  been  so  long  studied  by  those  who  have  had 
the  cure  of  the  insane.  The  discussion  upon  the  production  of  insanity 
in  penitentiaries,  where  the  silent  system  has  been  effectually  carried 
out,  has  thrown  very  little  light  upon  the  matter,  for  there  seems  to 
be  two  parties  in  the  Academy,  one  the  adversaries,  the  other  the 
partizans,  of  the  system,  who  will  allow  each  to  have  but  little  real 
knowledge  of  the  matter;  indeed,  there  seems  as  yet  but  scanty  in- 
formation on  which  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion.  The  ordonnance  at 
Yannes  was  put  into  force  on  the  10th  of  May,  1839;  there  were 
300  prisoners  upon  an  average  annually,  of  whom  there  have  died 
each  year  twenty-nine,  and  eight  have  become  deranged.  Among  the 
exciting  causes  of  these  numerous  casualties  must  be  reckoned  the 
absolute  silence,  enjoined  in  all  the  common  occupations  of  life,  the 
chagrin  which  is  thus  necessarily  produced,  and  the  want  of  exercise. 
There  is  to  be  a  general  discussion  on  the  subject,  and  a  Report 
made  to  the  Government.  There  have  been  several  cases  of  mad- 
ness, produced  by  bafiied  ambition,  during  the  late  struggles  for 
power,  amongst  a  class  of  persons  who  could  scarcely  ever  have  con- 
templated rising  above  the  ordinary  ranks  of  society,  but  who  sud- 
denly saw  themselves  on  the  high  road  to  preferment.  Again,  many 
individuals  have  been  similarly  affected,  who,  for  a  short  time,  were 
placed  in  positions  of  trust,  and  have  again,  by  the  changes  that 
have  so  frequently  occurred,  become  deprived  of  their  short-lived 
prosperity.  Such  cases  must,  however,  occur  in  all  such  disjointed 
states  of  society  as  those  we  have  lately  witues^OL,  ttn^  ^N^\i  «)SSiQ\y^\» 
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a  people  more  oxcitAble  tUan  tho  French,  It  is  said  aniODgBt  the 
medical  men,  that  in  Italy,  especially  hi  Rome,  then)  Imve  been  a 
vast  tiimiher  of  instances  of  sudden  political  frenzy,  and  that  the 
cst'ablifihments  for  the  reception  of  the  insane,  both  public  and 
private,  have  been,  within  a  very  short  time,  thronged  with  i>cr8ons 
before  unsuspected  of  being  at  all  preditiposed  to  the  midatly,  Tlila 
is  especially  the  ctwe  at  Venice,  where  the  cstahliBhtueut  of  the 
greatest  importance  is  under  the  immediate  government  of  the  monks^ 
who  are,  for  the  most  port,  jealous  of  all  medical  interference. 

It  is  singular  that  stramonium,  both  the  datura  and  the  fastuoso, 
should  have  an  influence  ujion  the  state  of  excitement  whidi  follows 
upon  the  exaltation  of  political  ideas,  yet  there  are  numerous  instances 
on  record  which  leave  very  little  iloubt  of  the  fact  One  young  lad^ 
who  was  under  the  care  of  Dr,  Moreau,  at  tlie  Bii^tre,  fumisbcsa  an 
admirable  examjile.  A  leiter  of  hii*  to  his  phyweian,  written  in  the 
true  style  of  the  day,  will  show  what  the  nature  of  hia  case  was : — 
**  Give  me  my  liberty,  that  I  may  actively  work  for  the  overthrow  of 
all  kings ;  I  wish  to  regenerate  the  human  siiecies  ;  I  iim  destined  to 
die  at  the  heiul  of  a  powerful  rcpubiic.  From  the  age  of  eighteen,  I 
liave  hiid  the  idea,  like  Fiomulus,  of  building  u  city  in  the  forests  of 
Lorraine,  which  is  my  native  country."  He  was  occupied  principally 
in  i^Titing  letters  to  the  Pope,  to  Louts  PhiUppe,  and  to  Prince  Met- 
t^rnieh — in  tlie  clouds  he  saw  myriads  of  armed  men,  wlulst  Uie 
voice  of  angels  foretold  his  future  grandeur.  He  was  constantly  trying 
to  tie  handkerchiefs  to  the  tops  of  the  trees,  to  oorres^jond  with  his 
partisans.  He  was  submitted  to  the  action,  for  ten  days,  of  datum* 
which  produced,  in  the  dose  of  two  grains,  somnolence,  coustHction 
of  the  throat,  pressure  at  the  temples,  then  melancholy — he  saw 
spectres  chanting  a  funeral  dirge  around  his  bed  at  niglit;  but  he 
began  progressively  to  mend,  and  to  perceive  his  errors ;  he  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  playing  cards;  but  on  one  day,  he  took  an  en^ 
moos  dose  of  the  pills,  went  through  the  symptoms  of  intoxieatioi 
but  recovered  the  use  of  Ids  senses  from  that  period,  laughed  at 
errors,  and  hiis  become  satistied  with  things  as  they  are.  Many 
similar  instances  have  been  reconlcd,  although  the  connexion  between 
the  state  produced  by  the  dnig»  and  the  remedy  iUelf,  is  altogethrr 
incapable  of  being  explained.  At  a  meeting  on  the  2nd  of  May, 
last  year,  of  the  National  Academy,  M.  Belhomme  undertook  the 
investigation  of  the  influence  of  political  events  upon  the  d*  ^  ^  ( 

of  mental  alienation,  and  Ids  paper  was  referred  to  a  comm  u  1 1  ^ 

poised  of  M.  Ferrus,  Talvet,  and  Guencau  de  Massy:  doubtless  tliey 
have  had  a  still  wider  fte\d  tot  X\\evt  \«^^owtft  \>xv\u  Vix^ra.  ^\it^  ^^stol- 
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,  and  will  be  enabled  to  furnish  us  with  matter  well  wortliy 

-  die  deepest  investigation.    It  was  in  Belhomme's  opinion^  tliat  indivi- 

'  diHli  predisposed  were  those  thus  affected — that  the  form  was  acute, 

lliTBfnre  more  easy  of  cure ;  that  the  sedative  treatment  was  indicated, 

pafticnlnrly  prolonged  bathing,  with  cold  affusion  upon  the  top  of  the 

t  derivatives  to  the  intestinal  canal  and  to  the  surface— and  that 
( moral  treatment  was  of  the  utmost  importance. — M.  Moreau 
Gbiitophe,  Inspector-general  of  Prisons,  is  very  busily  occupied  in 
flw  penitentiaxy  system,  and  the  opinion  that  was  brought  before  the 
Aoftdemy  of  Medicine,  that  in  a  given  number  of  prisoners,  there  is 
•  greater  niunber  of  madmen  than  amongst  an  equal  number  of 
r  persons,  is  undei^ing  an  examination.    M.  Lelut  has  shown, 

L  statistic  facts,  that  the  number  of  insane  is  four,  five,  and  even 
rix  times  greater  in  prisons  than  in  the  unconfined  population.  During 
Ae  period  of  incubation  of  insanity,  a  vast  number  of  the  crimes 
which  are  oommitted,  occur,  and  the  disease  is  only  fully  evinced 
when  the  judgment  is  pronounced.  This  wakes  up  in  the  mind  new 
eenoations,  which  are  for  the  first  time  associated  with  the  horrors  of 
puniahment,  and  then  the  intellect  becomes  completely  disordered. 
Ibe  battle  of  conscience,  the  struggles  of  remorse,  especially  amongst 
femalea,  together  with  the  privations  which  are  endured,  all  become 
A  frequent  cause,  where  a  predisposition  exists,  of  the  development 
of  the  malady.  It  not  unfrequently  occurs,  that  prisoners  full  of 
■t length  and  courage,  both  before  and  during  the  trial,  Ml  into  a 
■ori  of  moral  prostration  after  condemnation,  and  even  after  acc|uitta], 
[  then  are  perceived  symptoms  which  would  render  the  punish- 
ni  of  their  delinquencies  the  worst  species  of  punishment.  How 
&r  simulated  madness  may  sometimes  deceive  those  who  are  earnest 
in  their  inquiries,  and  eager  for  the  exercise  of  humanity,  yet  remains 
to  be  judged  of.  It  certainly  reflects  very  highly  upon  the  character 
off  the  benevolent  persons  who  are  interesting  themselves  in  these 
,  that  they  have  not  permitted  the  uncertain  and  unliappy 

I  of  the  eonntiy  from  interfering  in  their  pursuits. — Several  cases 
off  infanticide  have  lately  occurred  in  Paris,  and  some  very  grave 
nfleetioDS  have  arisen  out  of  them,  and  attempts  to  demonstrate, 
that  in  eveiy  such  instance^  there  must  be  madness  present.  A  poor 
gal,  having  been  condemned  for  fifteen  years  to  hard  labour,  for  the 
Jeiliucliun  of  her  child,  the  seducer  being  her  own  master,  has  called 
forth  aome  very  long  arguments.  It  is  asserted,  that  as  the  Found- 
ling Hospital  is  open  to  every  one  here, — and  that  this  fact  is  well 
known  is  proved  by  the  average  admission  of  tliree  infants  daily, — 
that  noClung  hot  madness  could  lead  a  parent  to  the  murder  of  its 
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offfipritig,  Peojile  of  the  betkT  coiuliliou  coiistautly  6cnd  thi^ 
iiewly-lx»rii  balies  there — an  example  which  wiw  not  only  set,  but 
hohlly  avowed^  hy  Jenn  Jacques  Koiisseau,  tmtl  tlitrefore  there  h  not 
that  frightful  cuiulitiou  whit-h  might  plead  an  excuse*  This  ^uhjcct 
wtmlij  Ije  one  of  some  difficulty,  eveu  to  idlude  to,  in  the  state  of 
KngliHh  morality,  but  here  there  is  hsa  of  delicacy  uud  of  feeling;  the 
conficc|iience  is,  that  the  subject  is  likely  to  be  warmly  disctissed, — 
The  Societe-Medico-Psyehologifjue,  which  has  beeu  tttt^rapted  t^  be 
founded,  i«  again  constituted ;  in  ha  prospectus,  it  speaks  with  con- 
siderable pleasure  of  the  BrUUh  ^^Journol  0/ P$r/cltoloffical  Maliciiis 
ami  MetU^d  FcUlwlogi/f^*  congratulating  the  European  common we4illh 
of  science  upon  ita  appearance,  and  thanking  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  for 
the  examjde  he  has  set,  and  expressing  the  ho[>e  that  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed all  over  the  civilized  world.  It  look?^,  however,  to  tJic  French 
publication  as' the  parent  of  the  journal,  and  only  regrets  that  tinii*fi 
and  circumst^inces  sliould  impede  the  progress  of  iht  A  nmii^si  J/edica- 
Fsf/chohgique.  Although  the  list  of  the  members  has  been  promiiHTdt 
it  has  not  yet  apfiearcd,  nor  the  regtdations ;  but  aa  they  have  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  it  may  be  »ome  time 
before  they  ore  made  known,  more  especially  if  there  are  to  be 
changes  of  administration.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  ^f  intJ5t-cr 
of  Public  Instruction  is  not  a  pennanent  officer,  for  just  a«  be 
becomes  conversant  with  science  and  its  followers,  be  has  to  make 
w^ay  for  a  substitute;  and  in  France,  a  change  of  ministers  requires 
weeks  to  accomplisb,  so  as  to  |jlacc  matters  upon  their  former  foun- 
dation. An  examidc  of  kucIi  a  society  in  Paris  ought  to  awnkcn 
i^ttention  in  England,  at  any  rate  a  library  should  be  fouudeil^  de- 
voted to  works  ui>un  the  study  of  the  mind. 


^elmions. 


Mkdico-Leoal  Ikvestigatiox, — F T^ ,  48  ye^n%  of  ftg<>, 

vf9M  uent  last  August  to  the  lunatic  asybmi,  at  Fains,  to  be  examined 
by  a  physician  as  to  his  sanity.  He  was  a  man  below  the  middle  sirve,  of 
a  nervous  temperament,  and  weakly  frame,  the  result,  it  is  supposed, 
of  constant  poverty.  Privations  of  all  kinds  luid  caused  him  to  look 
much  oMer  than  he  really  was,  and  the  arms  and  head  were  aflcctcd 
with  a  continued  slight  trembliijg.  He  had,  at  times,  some  dilKculty 
of  breathing,  and  violent  imljii tuitions.  The  foreheiu]  was  low  and 
depresseil,  marked  with  deep  wriukles^  and  covered  with  flattened  bain 
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The  eyes  were  small  and  deep  in  the  orbits,  the  cheekbones  projecting, 
and  the  cheeks  emaciated.  The  expression  of  the  face  showed  but 
little  intelligence,  and  the  dull  look,  on  being  questioned,  afforded 
additional  proof  of  this  opinion.  He  bore  on  the  left  side  of  the 
forehead  the  cicatrices  of  a  seton,  which  had  been  made  some  time 
previously  for  a  disease,  the  nature  of  which  could  not  be  ascertained. 

T was  sent  to  the  asylum  by  the  authorities,  in  consequence  of 

the  plea  of  insanity  urged  by  his  advocates  on  his  trial  for  murder- 
ing his  master. 

His  antecedent  history  showed  that  he  had  been  a  labourer  for 
many  years,  and  had  to  support  himself,  wife,  four  children,  and  a 
mother-in-law,  on  a  franc  and  a  quarter  (daily)  wages.  Penury  ac- 
cordingly weighed  him  down :  badly  lodged  and  ill-fed,  he  had  no 
other  resource  to  drive  away  care  than  by  drinking  brandy,  in  which 
he  did  not  exceed.  He  did  not  know  how  to  read  or  write,  and  did 
not  carry  his  theology  beyond  the  performance  of  his  daily  labour. 
In  1839,  he  robbed  his  master  of  a  bag  containing  600  francs,  which 
he  gave  his  wife.  She  returned  it  three  days  afterwards,  but  there 
were  120  francs  missing.  He  denied  the  theft,  and  only  confessed  it 
lately  before  the  jtige  d'tnatructiony  averring  at  the  same  time  that  he 
had  not  abstracted  any  of  the  money,  leaving  it  therefore  to  be  inferred 
that  his  wife  must  have  taken  it.  Ten  years  passed  away  after  the 
commission  of  this  crime,  and  he  bore  the  character  of  being  mild, 
and  not  quarrelsome,  but  rather  irritable,  and  bearing  unwillingly 
the  jokes  of  his  comrades.  All  the  witnesses  concurred  in  saying 
that  he  could  have  had  no  serious  cause  of  hatred  against  his  master; 
and  he  himself  declared  that  his  employer  was  very  kind  to  him — 
quite  a  father. 

M.  Dagonet,  by  whom  the  case  is  published,  tried  at  different 
examinations  to  ascertain  the  state  of  his  mind,  and  he  was  led  to 

believe  that  T was  playing  a  part  taught  him  by  his  advocate, 

although  he  did  not  appear  to  simulate  insanity.  It  was  easy  to 
make  him  contradict  himself.  On  one  occasion,  when  pressed  with 
questioning,  he  gave  way  to  a  convulsive  laugh,  which  gave  his  fea- 
tures a  bizarre  and  alarming  expression.  This  was  followed  by  a 
kind  of  dulness  and  depression,  accompanied  by  tears  and  complaints 
of  the  misfortunes  which  continually  pursued  him.  Early  in  Sep- 
tember, the  unhappy  wretch  strangled  himself  in  bed,  by  passing  a 
handkerchief  round  his  throat,  tying  the  two  ends  together,  and  then 
tightening  it  by  a  piece  of  wood,  which  he  twisted  round  three  or 
four  times. 

M.  Dagonet  expresses  bis  opinion  that  T-«—  was  a  man  of  limited 
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intellect,  which  liatl  never  beeu  cultivate*! :  a  knowledge  of  what  h 
right  and  feelings  of  honour  had  never  been  iinpuH^d  to  Uini.  Tlie 
theft  was  ooininittetl  under  a  violent  temptation*  such  as  have  bcf<ire 

now  influenced  men  in  a  less  miserable  condition  than  T ,     His 

denial  of  the  crime  resulted  from  the  fear  of  the  prison — at  all  events, 
the  fear  of  losing  his  wtuutiou.  The  murder  was  committed  by  liim 
imder  an  impulse  of  inconceivable  rage,  after  a  dtt)'*^  hard  work,  and 
after  drinking  somo  brandy.  Had  his  intellectual  facidttcs  been  more 
cultivated,  the  temptation  might  have  been  overcome.  M.  Dagonet 
eongiders  the  subaequent  c<>mmiB8ion  of  suicide  aa  caused  by  the  8uf- 
feringH  of  remorse.  He  does  not  regard  him  &b  affected  with  insanity^ 
ad  consequently  looked  on  him  as  amenable  for  his  crime.  Society, 
owever,  he  observes,  would  not  have  liad  the  right  to  demand  a 
strict  account,  seeing  that  a  well-directed  education  might  have 
taught  him  to  resist  such  passions,  and  that  his  intellects,  naturally 
feeble,  had  been  still  lurther  weakened  by  hard  work  and  barder 
penury. — AmmUa  Medieo-Psyclwlogiqtt^. 


Danger  op  too  frequent  Abstraction  op  Blood  m  run 
Ogbteral  Palsy  op  the  Insane, — Not^ithstantUng  many  works 
have  been  published  recently  on  the  general  palsy  of  the  insane^  it* 
diagnosis  and  treatment  are  still  surrounded  with  difficulties,  even  to 
those  medical  men  who  Imve  paid  especial  attention  to  insanityi 
because  there  are  but  a  few  who  arc  acquainted  with  the  disease.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  the  duty  of  those  who  liave  made  a  special  study 
of  cerebral  affections,  to  point  out  the  difficidties  which  may  be  met 
with.  Although,  therefore,  the  fact  is,  that  the  information  afforded 
by  Dr.  Lisle  Is  not  new,  it  is  of  importance,  and  so  little  known  to 
the  generality  of  practitioners,  that  he  has  conferred  an  obligatI<.»rt  uii 
the  pro^sion  by  its  puhlioMiou. 

The  variety  of  general  palsy,  in  winch  Dr.  Lisle  cspedaJly  puini« 
out  the  danger  of  bloodletting,  is  that  form  of  the  disease  in  which 
there  occur,  ordinarily  without  appreciable  cause,  general  or  partial 
epileptiform  convulsions.  These  convulsions,  which  arc  more  fns 
quently  followed  by  more  or  less  marked  prostration,  wlilch  is  aJmovt 
tlways  aggravated  by  repeated  bleedings,  resemble,  to  a  certain  extent, 

her  affeotiona  of  the  nervous  centres^  which,  in  the  majority  of  caaeft, 
imperatively  require  that  mode  of  treatment,  and  with  wliich,  conijc- 
quently,  it  is  very  important  not  to  confound  them.  Dr.  Lisle  doe« 
not  altogether  condemn  the  abstraction  of  blood  m  general  convulsire 
palsy;  at  the  coniniencement  of  the  disease^  and  in  certain  spedal 
conditions,  he  adviseatbe  fvp\»\ic&VvQTv  ol  W^3tt.^Ac»  \\\^  \vw\j*&,Qv,b«tt*5r 
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still,  to  the  temple;  but  the  remedy  which,  on  the  recommendation  of 
M.  Foville,  he  regards  as  tnilj  heroic  in  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
is  tartarized  antimony,  in  large  doses. —  Union  Mediccde. 

Suicides  in  Fbakce. — Dr.  Dagonet  remarks  on  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  suicides  in  France,  consequent  on  the  political 
troubles  of  the  last  year,  which  he  attributes,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  impediments  which  resulted  to  commerce,  the  stagnation  of 
affiurs,  and  the  consequent  idleness,  which,  by  depriving  those  who  had 
the  habit  of  working  of  their  ordinary  occupations,  drove  them  into 
the  sea  of  political  agitation.  Soon  arises  a  passion,  as  it  were,  for  the 
torrent  which  is  drawing  them  on,  and  which,  giving  rise  to  powerful 
emotions,  diminishes  at  the  same  time  the  normal  impressionability, 
and  renders  them  insensible  to  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life,  which  are 
soon  altogether  abandoned.  Further,  when  the  masses  are  roused  by 
this  universal  fermentation,  they  soon  give  utterance  to  impious 
doctrines,  which  become  the  more  attractive,  from  being  apparently 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  philanthropy,  while  they  are  often  based  on  a 
frightful  logic.  The  dcoiger  of  striking  at  religion  is  equally  great 
for  society  as  for  the  individual.  To  represent  the  Deity  as  a  myth, 
a  sort  of  mask  intended  to  alarm  timid  consciences;  to  attack  all  the 
feelings  due  to  family  and  propriety,  is  at  the  same  time  to  destroy 
the  best  instincts  of  man,  to  involve  the  mind  which  one  pretends  to 
illumine,  in  doubt  rather  than  in  light,  and  to  lead  subsequently  to  a 
contempt  for  mankind  and  the  affairs  of  this  world,  which  soon  in- 
duces a  tendency  to  suicide. — Anndlea  Medico-Paychologiquea. 

Chloroform  in  Fractional  Doses.  M.  Leriche  has  employed 
chloroform  in  many  nervous  affections — not  as  an  ansesthetic,  but  as  a 
powerful  anodyne;  he  used  it  in  combination  with  opium  and  other 
narcotics.  His  object  being  to  relieve  the  pain  without  causing 
sleep,  M.  Leriche  causes  his  patient  to  inhale  a  very  small  quantity, 
renewing  the  operation  as  soon  as  the  pain  returns.  By  these  means, 
M.  Leriche  has  succeeded  in  curing  several  patients;  one  of  whom 
laboured  under  extremely  violent  nephritic  colic;  a  second,  imder 
neuralgia  of  the  cervical  plexus;  and  the  third,  under  dry  asthma, 
which  had  not  been  relieved  by  either  narcotics,  camphor,  or  pha- 
ryngeal cauterization. — Union  Medicate. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED.— CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  American  Journal  of  Iiuanity. — We  have  beeo  anavoidably  compelled  to 
postpone  oar  elaborate  notice  of  this  interetting  periodicaL  We  will  make 
amends  in  oar  next    The  Noc  for  1847-8  have  only  reached  us. 

The  Dublin  Medical  Frees. 

The  Pnmneial  Medical  and  Surffieal  Journal. 

An  Anonymoas  Poet  has  transmitted  to  ns  a  volume,  jost  pahlished  bv  Mr. 
Lionel  Booth,  Dakestreet,  Portland-place,  entitled, "  Varietiet;  by  a  Wanderer," 
It  is  not  strictly  within  oar  province  to  notice  works  of  a  misoellaneoas  cha- 
racter, not  immediately  bearing  upon  Psychology ;  but  we  cannot  allow  this 
opportanity  to  pass  withoat  directing  attention  to  this  elegant  little  volame  of 
beaatifal  poetry.  We  arc  mnch  impressed  with  the  high  moral  and  pUlo- 
sophical  character  of  the  author's  sentiments.  It  does  infinite  credit  to  the  head 
and  heart  of  the  author. 

The  Cloaina  Years  qfDean  Swi/Ts  Life,  ^.,  ^  IF.  R.  Wilde,  £sa.,  M.R.LA., 
F,R.C\S. — We  must  defer  our  notice  of  this  interestinp;  work.  In  our  next 
namber  we  purpose  eoosidering  the  question  of  Dean  Swift's  insanity,  the  point 
mooted  in  the  volume  before  us. 

We  are  much  obliged  for  the  copy  of  the  Neweasde  Journal,  and  regret  that 
we  cannot  in  this  number  transcribe  the  article  it  contains  relative  to  the  con- 
vict Mitchell. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  reports,  all  of  which 
will  be  noticed  in  our  next: — The  Fifty-second  Report  of  the  Friends*  Retreat, 
near  York,  1848;  Report  of  the  Eastern  Asylum  in  the  City  of  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  1847 ;  the  History  of  Four  Cases  of  Eclampsia,  or  the  "*  Saloom**  Con- 
vulsions of  Infancy,  by  W.  Newnham,  Esq.,  Surgeon;  Twenty-sixth  Report  of 
the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  New  Torii ;  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Statistical  Tables 
for  1845-6-7 ;  the  Ethnological  Journal  for  January,  February,  and  March ; 
Sute  of  the  Lincoln  Lunatic  Asylum  for  1848;  Report  of  the  Criohton  loaiita- 
tion  for  the  Insane,  Dumfries,  1848. 

On  Femoral  Rupture ;  its  Anaiomjf,  Patkolopy,  and  Surgery,  bf  John  Gay, 
Esq.,  F.R.C.S. — An  able  work  by  an  accomplished  surgeon. 

On  Eruptions  of  the  Face,  Head,  and  Hands,  by  T.  H.  Burgess,  M.D.^K 
valuable  work,  ably  written,  and  full  of  sound  practical  advice  on  the  treatmeDt 
of  skin  diseases. 

On  Infantile  Laryngismus,  by  •/.  Reid,  M.D.,  1849. — This  is  the  production 
of  an  experienced  and  accomplished  physician.  His  views  of  the  Pathology 
and  Treatment  of  Infantile  laryngismus  are  entitled  to  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  profession.    We  can  strongly  recommend  the  work  to  our  readers. 

M.D.—OvLV  remarks  on  the  Medical  Treatment  of  Insanity  will  be  based  on 
the  Lectures  of  Sir  R.  Morison,  M.D.,  edited  by  his  son. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  Gaskell,  late  Saperintendent  of  the  Lancaster  Asylum,  has  been  appointed 
one  of  the  Medical  Commissioners  in  Lunacy. 

Dr,  Thumam,  of  the  Retreat,  near  York,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Super- 
intendent of  the  Wiltshire  Asylum,  in  the  course  of  being  slfected. 

Both  these  appoiDtments  are  unexceptionable. 
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Art.  I. — The  Cflosing  Years  of  Dean  Svnfh'a  Life,  with  an  Appendix, 
containing  several  of  his  poems,  hitherto  unpublished,  <md  some 
remarks  on  Stdla,  By  W.  R.  Wilde,  M.R.S.A.,  F.RC.S, 
Dublin.     Hodges  and  Smith.     1849. 

The  progress  of  scientific  investigation  clearly  proves  that  the  most 
extraordinary,  and  apparently  erratic  phenomena  in  nature,  are 
dependent  on  certain  fixed  laws,  and  that  no  event,  however  remark- 
able it  may  appear,  ever  occurs  which  is  accidental  or  irregular,  or 
oontroiy  to  the  prescribed  order  and  harmony  of  the  universe.  If 
this  be  true,  which  it  undoubtedly  is  in  the  material  world,  it  is  not 
less  certain  that  every  mental  manifestation,  whether  of  thought  or 
feeling,  which  governs  human  conduct,  and  determines  the  character 
of  mankind,  is  also  dependent  on  psychological  laws,  which  it  is  our 
province,  in  this  department  of  science,  to  investigate.  It  has  been 
said  by  Madame  de  Stael,  that  "  man  is  complete  in  every  individual 
man."  Were  this  aphorism  strictly  true,  the  type  of  humanity 
would  be  so  simplified,  that  the  task  of  the  psychologist  would  be 
comparatively  an  easy  one;  but  it  is  far  otherwise:  the  human  mind 
passes  through  such  an  infinite  variety  of  phases,  and  its  perceptions 
are  so  modified  by  its  organic  relations  with  the  nervous  system  in 
health  and  in  disease,  that  the  analysis  is  always  attended  with 
great  difficulty.  Within  the  whole  range  of  biographical  literature, 
there  is  no  character  so  perplexing — none  upon  which  a  greater 
variety  of  opinion  has  prevailed,  than  that  of  Dean  Swift.     Who 
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can  account  for  tlic  enormoiu  incongrnitieB  vbich  lie  cxliibitod  in 
his  profession,  disposition,  and  in  the  conduct  of  his  daily  life  ?  No 
comet,  asteroid,  or  aerolite,  ever  puszled  astronomer  more  than  hia 
eccentricities  and  inconsistencies  liave  perplexed  the  biographers  who 
have  attempted  to  describe  the  orbit  iu  which  he  moyed.  But  is 
thdi'e  no  clue  or  thread  to  guide  us  through  the  la1>yrinth  in  which 
he  apparently,  from  some  strang>e  perversity  of  purpose,  chose  to 
wander  ?  Are  there  no  extenuating  circumstances  to  mitigate  the 
severe  ccnsurei  that  have  been  heaped  upon  hia  memory;  and  which 
might  perchance  appease  the  shade  of  poor  Varina,  or  be  offered  up 
in  atonement  upon  the  shrine  of  the  ill-used  and  unhappy  Stella  ? 
Or,  worse  i)erhaps  than  either  of  these  cases,  can  no  redeeming 
apology  be  suggested  for  his  apparently  indefensible  conduct  towards 
the  most  unfortunate  of  his  victims — the  impassioned  and  broken-  • 
hearted  Vanessa  ?  We  answer  affirmatively ;  for  it  is  our  belief 
that  the  wrongs  which  he  inflicted  on  others  as  well  as  upon  himself, 
"  blighting  his  life  in  best  of  its  career,"  are  explicable  upon  the 
aimple  principle  that  he  was  hurried  away  by  morbid — we  should 
rather  say,  insane — ^impulses  which  he  could  not  resist,  and  which 
eventually  assumed  the  ordinary  form  of  dementia^  terminating  in 
fatuity  and  death  : — 

**  From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  tears  of  dotage  flow, 
And  Swift  expires  a  driveller  and  a  show.** 

But  we  would  fain  enter  our  protest  upon  the  very  threshold  of 
this  inquiry  against  the  discussion  which  is  provoked  by  Mr.  Wilde's 
book.  Why,  at  this  distant  period  of  time,  should  the  question  of 
Dean  S\^'ift's  insanity  be  mooted  ?  Cui  bono  f  It  would  appear  as 
if  Mr.  Wilde  conceived  insanity  to  be  a  stigma  upon  those  who  un- 
happily are  so  afflicted,  wherefore  he  sets  to  work  with  great  in- 
genuity collating  evidence,  positive  and  negative,  with  a  view  of 
relieving  the  memory  of  Swift  from  this  imaginary  opprobrium. 
But  surely  insanity,  or,  to  speak  pathologically,  cerebritis,  whether 
acute  or  chronic,  or  any  other  morbid  condition,  whether  organic  or 
functional,  of  the  brain,  deranging  the  mind,  is  no  more  a  stigma 
upon  the  unhappy  sufferer  than  hepatitis  or  gastritis,  pleuritis,  or 
any  other  physical  disease  incident  to  humanity.  Such  a  notion 
is  worthy  only  of  the  superstition  of  the  darker  ages,  when  con- 
vulsive diseases  were  supposed -to  indicate  demoniacal  possession. 
Again:  in  order  to  appreciate  fairly  the  evidence  laid  before  us  by 
Mr.  Wilde,  wc  are  inevitably  called  upon  to  consider  and  test  the 
rationality  of  Swift's  conduct  by  reviewing  certdn  incidents  and 
pasfmgcs  in  his  life,  better,  infinitely  better,  consigned  to  oblivion. 
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"  Save  MB  from  our  friends,"  the  living  may  well  exclaim,  who  need 
no  unwise  feat  of  chivalry  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  their  cscut* 
eheon ;  and  save  us,  we  would  implore,  from  that  species  of  post- 
humous knight-errantry  which  would  fence  with  moonlight  shadows 
round  our  tomb. 

The  retrospect  of  Dean  Swift's  biography  is  throughout  singularly 
cheerless  and  unsatisfactory;  his  life  altogether  would  appear  to  have 
been  a  mistake.  His  political  career  was  a  notorious  failure} 
ndther  Whig  nor  Tory  would  trust  him ;  he  wrote,  it  is  truej 
■lashing  libels,  and  his  pen  was  feared,  but  he  forfeited,  by  his  ter- 
giyeniation,  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  parties.  His  position 
in  the  church  was  equally  anomalous ;  celebrated,  like  his  clerkj 
Roger  Coxe,  for  his  facetious  humour  and  the  violence  with  which  he 
indulged  in  party-spirit,  rather  than  respected  for  the  attributes 
which  become  a  clergyman,  it  is  not  surprising  that  all  his  prefer- 
tnent  ended  in  his  obtaining  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  which  he 
himself  professed  to  consider  as  at  best  an  "  honourable  exile." 
His  literary  success  was  equally  anomalous;  for  he  was  known  in 
his  own  day  only  as  an  anonymous  pamphleteer  and  coarse  satirist; 
and  although  it  may  be  true  that  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  "  Gulliver's 
Travels,"  "  The  Battle  of  the  Books,"  and  "  Martinus  Scriblenis," 
have  survived,  and  will  always  maintain  their  popularity  from  the 
wit  and  ridicule  with  which  they  abound,  still  all  his  more  serious 
productions,  which  should  belong  to  a  higher  order  of  literature — 
his  political  essays,  tracts,  and  epistles — have  long  since  been  forgot- 
ten, and  can  now  be  regarded  only  as  literary  curiosities.  "  Cousin 
Swift,"  said  Dryden,  "  you  will  never  be  a  poet."  Swift  never  for- 
got or  pardoned  this  offence;  but  the  prediction  was  fully  verified, 
for  Swift  never  rose  above  mediocrity  in  that  higher  description  of 
poetry  which  affects  the  imagination  and  the  sentiments,  and  has 
tnoceeded  chiefly  in  those  satirical  touches  which  have  secured  for 
some  of  his  isolated  minor  poems  only  an  appropriate  niche  in  the 
parlour  of  Joe  Miller  rather  than  in  the  Temple  of  the  Muses. 

Dean  Swift  was  bom  at  No.  7,  Hoey's  Court,  Dublin,  on  the  30th 
of  November,  1667,  and  we  may  remind  our  readers  that  he  died  on 
the  19th  of  October,  1745.  After  his  death  every  minute  circum- 
stance connected  with  his  biography,  and  especially  with  the  disease 
under  which  he  died,  was  carefully  collected  from  the  friends  with 
whom  he  associated,  and  from  Mrs.  Whiteaway  and  the  attendants 
who  were  with  him  throughout  his  long  and  lingering  malady.  We 
cannot^  indeed,  conceive  clearer  and  more  unimpeachable  evidence 
upon  any  subject  than  we  find  upon  the  life  of  Swift,  as  recorded  by 
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Delaney,  Sheridan,  Hawkesworth,  Lord  Orrery,  Johnson,  and  more 
recently,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Besides  which,  his  own  journal  to 
Stella,  and  his  epistolary  correspondence  with  Bolingbroke,  Pope^ 
Steele,  Addison,  Gkty,  Prior,  Arbuthnot,  and  with  many  other  of  hia 
illustrious  contemporaries,  to  whom  he  expressed  himself  freely  and 
unreservedly,  have  so  elucidated  almost  every  passage  in  his  history 
that  we  have  always  considered  that  the  portrait  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  behold  as  that  of  the  Dean  was  a  true  and  perfect 
likeness.  We  therefore  did  not  expect  or  wish  to  see  any  unskilful 
limner  cleaning  and  touching  up  the  picture,  bringing  shadows  into 
relief  which  time  and  forgetfiilness  had  mellowed  down,  restoring 
features  which  cannot  be  contemplated  with  satbfaction  or  pleasure, 
and  resuscitating  the  recollection  of  many  sad  and  painful  eventB. 
But  as  we  have  premised,  the  dead,  it  would  seem,  are  not  permitted 
to  rest  quietly  in  their  sepulchres.  Upwards  of  a  century  baa  gone 
past,  and  we  now  find  Mr.  Wilde  starting  up  to  defend  Uie  memory 
of  Dean  Swift,  undrawing  the  curtains,  which,  in  the  midst  of  his 
sufferings,  concealed  the  aspect  of  his  lunacy  from  the  afflicted  by- 
standers, and  insisting,  with  a  strange  i>erver8ion  of  reasoning,  that 
the  Dean  never  exhibited  any  symptom  of  insanity. 

This  is  not  all.  With  more  enthusiasm  than  judgment,  Mr.  Wilde 
describes  Swift  to  have  been  a  model  of  propriety,  "the  greatest 
genius  of  his  age,"  and  "one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  his 
country;"  nay,  with  true  Irish  zeal,  he  calls  upon  "  the  lovers  of  their 
country  to  stand  by  him  (p.  90)  and  defend  his  memory  from  the 
slights  thrown  upon  it  by  the  Jeffreys,  Broughams,  Macaulays,  and 
De  Quinceys  of  the  day.  All  this  sounds  very  chivalrous,  but  wc 
are  afraid  that  Dean  Swift  scarcely  merited  so  much  patriotic  love, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  he  disliked  being  considered  an  Irishman, 
and  somewhat  ungratefully  repudiated  the  land  of  his  birth.  He  was 
frequently  (observes  Lord  Orrery)  heard  to  say,  "  I  am  not  of  this 
vile  countr}' — I  am  an  Englishman;"  and  Pope  was  so  far  deceived  by 
his  misrepresentation  tliat,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Swift,  he  speaks  of 
England  as  if  it  had  really  been  the  place  of  his  nativity.*  Johnson 
states  that,  "  during  his  life  the  place  of  his  birth  was  undetermined. 
He  was  contented  to  be  called  an  Irishman  by  the  Irish;  but  would 
occasionally  call  himself  an  Englishman."t  Sir  Walter  Scott  also 
remarks  that  when  the  die  was  cast  for  him  to  close  his  days  in  the 

*  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Wntiogs  of  Swift,  by  Joho,  Earl  of  Orrery. 
London,  1752.     P.  7. 

t  JohDson'i  Life  of  Swif^.  Collected  Works,  by  Arthur  Marphy.  LoadoD, 
1810.    P.  2. 
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ooontry  of  his  birth,  his  dislike  to  Ireland  had  abated  nothing  of  its 
Mrimonj."  We  think,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Wilde*s  patriotic  appeal 
to  his  warm-hearted  fellow-countrymen  is  somewhat  misplaced;  but 
Iriognphers,  like  painters,  are  apt  to  become  enamoured  of  their 
■object,  and  hence  Mr.  Wilde,  in  amiable  forgctfulness  of  Swift's 
iotbles  and  irregularities  when  at  college,  assures  us  that  "  in  early 
life  he  was  of  remarkably  active  habits,  and  exceedingly  sober  and 
template,"  (p.  9;)  but  we  fear  that  the  history  of  Swift's  academical 
cveer  by  no  means  justifies  this  encomium. 

.  In  Older  to  appreciate  fairly  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  Dean  Swift's 
.oondact,  while  the  malady  under  which  he  eventually  succumbed  was 
only  yet  in  its  initiatory  stage,  we  must — however  reluctantly — review 
.mne  of  the  most  prominent  incidents  of  his  life,  which,  in  a  medical 
and  psychological  point  of  view,  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
Ustoiy  of  his  disease. 

«  In  the  year  1682,  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  Swift  was 
admitted  into  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  we  leai-n  from  Dr.  Barrett, 
.who  was  provost  of  the  coll^;e,  and  who  in  1808  published  an  essay 
on  the  earlier  part  of  the  life  of  Swift,  the  materials  of  which  he 
collected  from  the  Hecords  of  the  University,  that  Swift  was  addicted 
to  the  vices  which  are  too  frequently  incidental  to  a  college  life,  at 
an  age  when  young  men  give  way  unthinkingly  to  the  indulgence  of 
tbeir  passions,  and  are  incapable  of  resisting  temptation.  The  com- 
jianions  with  whom  Swift  associated  were,  Dr.  Barrett  states,  "  lads 
jof  dissipated  habits,"  and  the  entries  in  the  College  books  show  that 
Swift  was  repeatedly  admonished  and  censured  for  his  misconduct  by 
the  academical  authorities.  Between  the  Hth  of  November,  168ci, 
and  the  8th  of  October,  1G87,  ho  incurred,  for  non-attendance  at 
i;*»f>p*l,  neglecting  lectures,  and  town  haunting,  penalties  and  punish- 
menta  for  upwards  of  seventy  weeks.  These  various  offences  were 
floooeeded  by  otiier  delinquencies,  which  were  considered  to  be  so 
yychensible  that,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1688,  the  vice-provost 
jand  senior  fellows  issued  a  decree  (which  Dr.  Barrett  lias  extracted 
.from  the  records)  pronoxmciug  Swift  and  three  of  his  fellow-students 
goilty  of  exciting  insubordination,  utsing  coutemptuouH  language,  and 
contnnuu^,  for  which  offences  their  academical  degrees  wore  ordered 
lo  be  suspended,  and  they  were  directed  to  crave  ^mrdon  on  their 
kneea  in  the  public  hall  of  the  collcgo."  Sir  Walter  Scott  seems  to 
Hunk  that  there  is  no  absolute  proof  that  Swift  submitted  Ut  thiH 

*  An  Efliaj  on  tbc  earlier  part  of  the  Life  of  Switt,  by  the  Rev.  John 
BviMt^  DJ>^  and  Vice* Provost,  College,  Dublin.  London  :  Johnson,  1808. 
Pjpi  10,  IS,  li. 
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despotic  infliction;  nevertheless^  Dr.  Barrett  throws  oat  no  donht 
upon  it,  but  emphatically  adds  that  ''this  degradation  alienated 
Swift*s  affections  for  ever  from  his  Alma  Mater.**  The  result  of  all 
this  irregularity,  negligence,  and  dissipation  was,  that  when  he  pve* 
scnted  himself  as  a  candidate  to  be  examined  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  he  was  found  deficient,  and  eventually  obtained 
the  degree  only  by  special  favour,  specicdi  gratiA — *^  a  phraae  which, 
in  that  university,  (says  Lord  Orrery,)  carries  with  it  the  ntmost 
marks  of  reproach.  It  is  a  kind  of  dishonourable  degree,  and  this 
record  of  it,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Swift's  at  present  established 
charaqter  throughout  the  learned  world,  will  always  remain  against 
him  in  the  academical  register  at  Dublin."*  The  reckless  and  diMi- 
pated  life  which  Swift  led  at  college  suggested  an  opinion  to  Dr. 
Beddoes  that  the  vertigo  from  which  he  suffered  in  after  yean  was 
to  be  ascribed  to  habits  of  early  and  profligate  indulgence  and  he 
further  argued  that  his  conduct  towards  Stella  and  Vanessa,  and  the 
tone  of  gross  indelicacy  which  pervades  his  writings  indicate  that  degree 
of  physical  imbecility  which  is  often  consequent  upon  the  premature 
exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system.  Withdrawing  from  the  university 
of  Dublin  under  these  discreditable  circumstances.  Swift  determined 
upon  obtaining  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Oxford,  and  to 
retrieve  his  disgrace  resolved  that  he  would  study  eight  hours  daily. 
"  This  part  of  his  story,"  observes  Dr.  Johnson,  "  deserves  to  be 
remembered;  it  may  afford  useful  admonition  and  powerful  encourage- 
ment to  men  whose  abilities  have  been  made  for  a  time  useless  by 
their  passions  or  pleasures,  and  who,  having  lost  one  part  of  life  in 
idleness,  are  tempted  to  tlirow  away  the  remainder  in  despair." 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1602,  Swift  succeeded  in  taking  his  Mastet^s 
degree  at  Oxford.  It  is  stated  by  Johnson  that  in  the  testimonials 
which  he  produced  on  this  occasion,  "  the  words  of  disgrace  were 
omitted;"  and  Lord  Orrery  alleges  that  the  heads  of  the  university, 
by  a  singular  misapprehension,  supposed  that  the  words  gpeeiaU 
graiid  signified  a  degree  conferred  in  reward  of  extreme  diligence 
and  learning,  instead  of  one  attended  with  a  dishonourable  compro- 
mise; but  this  wo  can  scarcely  conceive,  and  rather  believe  that 
Swift,  by  unremitting  industry  and  study,  fairly  qualified  himself 
for  examination. 

Having  obtained  his  academical  degree,  Swift  entered  upon  the 
active  business  of  life.  Ho  resided  for  some  years  with  his  patron 
and  friend,  Sir  William  Temple,  went  with  Lord  Berkeley  to  Ire- 

♦  Lord  Orrery,  op.  cit,  p.  11. 
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land,  obtained  the  livings  of  Laracor  and  Bathbeggan,  returned  to 
England,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  skirmishes  of  the  day, 
and,  after  propitiating  the  smiles  of  court  favour,  and  winding  his  way 
through  the  sinuous  paths  of  ministerial  interest,  succeeded — but  not 
without  a  delay  whidi  weighed  heavily  upon  his  mind,  and  which  he 
endured  with  the  greatest  bitterness  of  feeling — in  obtaining  his 
Church  preferment.  He  was,  in  the  year  1713,  appointed  Dean  of 
St  Patrick's.  "  In  point  of  power  and  revenue,**  says  Lord  Orrery, 
''such  a  deanery  might  be  esteemed  no  inconsiderable  promotion; 
bat  to  an  ambitious  mind  whose  perpetual  aim  was  a  settlement  in 
England,  a  dignity  in  any  other  kingdom  must  appear,  as  perhaps  it 
was  dedgned,  only  an  honourable  and  profitable  banishment"  Before 
leaving  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Swift  became  attached  to  the  sister 
of  one  of  his  fellowHstudents,  whose  name  was  Jane  Waring,  with 
whom  he  corresponded  for  many  years  under  the  fictitious  appellation 
of  Yarina.  The  young  lady,  it  appears,  acknowledged  a  rcciprodty 
of  affection ;  but  prudential  considerations  induced  her  to  delay  giving 
her  consent  to  an  immediate  union  with  her  lover.  Two  of  Swift's 
letters  only  are  preserved,  which  afford  a  striking  commentary  upon 
that  description  of  passion  which,  being  founded  upon  no  permanent 
principle  of  honour  or  affection,  whifiles  with  the  wind,  and  is  ever 
ready  to  transfer  its  pretensions  to  the  next  object  of  attraction. 
"  Yarina's  life,"  exclaims  Swift,  "  is  daily  wasting,  and  though  one 
just  and  honourable  action  would  furnish  health  to  her  and  unspeak- 
able happiness  to  us  both,  yet  some  power  that  repines  at  human 
felicity,  has  that  influence  to  hold  her  continually  doting  upon  her 
cruelty,  and  me  on  the  cause  of  it  *  *  *  By  Heaven,  Yarina,  you 
are  more  experienced,  and  have  less  virgin  innocence  than  I.  *  *  * 
if  you  still  refuse  to  be  mine,  you  will  quickly  lose,  for  ever  lose,  liim 
that  has  resolved  to  die  as  he  has  lived,  all  yours.     Jon.  Swift"  t- 

This  is  something  in  the  Erdes  vein,  for  he  neither  died,  nor  married,  ^ 

nor  broke  off  the  connexion  for  four  years  afterwards,  durbg  which  j 

period  he  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Esther  Johnson,  whom  he  t 

apostrophized  in  liis  poetry  under  the  name  of  Stella.  And  now 
came  the  difficulty,  which  was,  how  to  get  rid  of  his  Yarina  1  His 
affections  were  estranged  from  her,  but  how  were  his  impassioned  {, 

professions  of  love  to  be  cancelled  ?     The  pen  of  a  ready  writer  is  as  ';' 

easily  converted  into  an  instrument  of  deception,  as  into  one  con* 
veying  sentiments  of  disinterested  generosity,  purity,  and  love,  so, 
with  all  the  ingenuity  of  a  lawyer.  Swift  taxed  his  yni  to  concoct  a 
letter  which  should  on  the  one  hand  hold  out  a  profession  of  his 
readiness  to  fulfil  his  engagement  honourably  with  her,  and  which,  J 


J 
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>n  the  other  hand,  should  stipulate  upon  conditions  which  he  knew 
well  she  would  feel  obliged  to  reject.  "Instead  of  either  fairly 
ayowing  hia  inconstancy  (observes  Jeffrey),  or  honourably  fulfilling 
engagements  from  which  inconstancy,  perhaps,  could  not  release  him, 
he  proceeds  to  write  to  her  in  the  most  frigid,  insolent,  and  hypo- 
critical terms,  undervaluing  her  fortune  and  person,  and  finding  laiiH 
with  her  humour,  and  yet  pretending  that  if  she  would  only  comply 
with  certain  conditions,  he  might  still  be  persuaded  to  Tentare 
himself  with  her  into  the  perils  of  matrimony.  The  lady,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  broke  off  all  correspondence  after  this,  and  so  ended 
Bwift's  first  matrimonial  engagement,  and  first  eternal  pasidon.  What 
became  of  the  unhappy  person  whom  he  thus  heartleady  abandoned 
after  a  seven  years'  courtship,  is  nowhere  explained.*^  We  have  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  the  breaking  off  of  any  marriage  ought  never 
to  be  r^retted,  because  the  fact  in  itself  proclaims  the  in^faJKance 
which  was  contemplated;  but  this,  which  is  an  assumption,  by  no 
means  excuses  or  even  palliates  the  conduct  of  Swift^  who,  while  in 
the  act  of  deserting  his  former  lady-love,  now  invoked  the  Muses 
to  assist  him  in  winning  the  affections  of  her  rival.  Miss  Esther 
Johnson. 

An  air  of  romantic  interest  and  mystery  is  attached  to  the  late  of 
this  lady.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Johnson,  a  London  merdiant, 
who  died  soon  after  her  birth,  upon  which  Mrs.  Johnson  with  her  two 
daughters,  on  account  of  her  intimacy  with  Lady  Gifford,  Sir  Williani 
Temple's  favourite  siisiter,  became  resident  at  Moor  Park,  where  un- 
fortunately Swift  lived.  The  education  of  Stella  had  been  neglected, 
and  Swift  soon  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  St.  Pierre,  and  began 
instructing  his  runiveUe  Ildoise  in  the  arts  of  spelling,  grammar,  and 
rhetoric.  He  soon  won  the  confidence  of  a  pupil  affectionately  dis- 
posed, and  when  they  sepai*ated,  or  were  no  longer  in  each  other^s 
company,  he  maintained  his  influence  and  ascendancy  over  her 
feelings  by  the  studied  assiduity  of  a  confidential  and  elaborate  cor- 
respondence, whicli,  when  Swift  was  in  the  meridian  of  his  ISune, 
could  not  do  otlierwise  than  flatter  the  pardonable  vanity  of  a  young 
and  generous  mind  anxious  for  its  own  intellectual  improvement, 
and  sensible  of  the  pleasures  and  gratifications  which  may  be  derived 
from  literary  pursuits.  Describing  her  mental  accompliahments, 
Lord  Orrery  observes,  ''  she  had  an  elevated  understanding  with  all 
the  delicacy  and  softness  of  her  own  sex.  Her  voice,  however  sweet 
in  itself,  was  rendered  more  harmonious  by  what  she  said.     Her  wit 

♦  Ediobargh  Review,  vol.  xxvii.,  1816,  pp.  39,  40,  et  «eq. 
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was  poignant,  without  severity.  Her  manners  were  humane,  polite, 
easy,  and  unreserved.  Wherever  she  came,  she  attracted  attention. 
Ab  virtue  was  her  guide  in  morality,  sincerity  was  her  guide  in 
religion.  She  was  constant  but  not  ostentatious  in  her  devotions. 
She  was  remarkably  prudent  in  her  conversation.  She  had  great 
dull  in  music,  and  was  perfectly  well  skilled  in  all  the  lesser  arts 
that  employ  a  lady's  leisure."  When  Swift  first  knew  her,  she  was 
about  eighteen  years  of  age ;  her  personal  appearance  is  described  to 
have  been  very  prepossessing.  "  Her  hair,**  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
whose  description  is  derived  from  the  best  authorities,  **  was  of  a 
raven  black,  lier  features  were  both  beautiful  and  expressive,  and  her 
form,  which  was  of  perfect  symmetry,  inclined  to  embonpoint.  To 
those  outward  graces  were  added  good  sense,  great  docility,  and 
uncommon  powers  both  of  grave  and  gay  conversation,  and  a  fortune 
whidi,  though  small,  was  independent."  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  she  should  have  received  an  offer  of  marriage  from  the  Reverend 
Dr.  William  Tisdale,  a  clergyman  of  talents  and  respectability,  with 
whom  Swift  lived  upon  a  familiar  and  friendly  footing.  The  pror 
posals  of  her  lover  were  made  to  Swift,  as  the  lady's  guardian,  by 
whose  wishes  and  advice  she  was  determined  to  be  guided,  and  from 
the  evidence  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  gives,  it  appears  that 
Swift  insisted  on  such  unreasonable  terms  for  Stella's  maintenance 
and  provision  in  case  of  widowhood,  tliat  his  rival  was  unable  to 
accede  to  them,  and  necessarily  withdrew. 

From  this  period  Stella  appears  to  have  considered  her  destiny 
was  united  to  that  of  Swift,  who,  having  nevertheless  secretly  deter- 
mined never  to  make  her  his  wife,  now  cast  in  his  mind  how  he 
oould  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  her  society,  under  the  roof  of  his  own 
parsonage,  without  violating  jmblic  decorum.  An  expedient  soon 
suggested  itself,  for  as  necessity  is  proverbially  the  mother  of  in- 
vention, so  vice  notoriously  proves  itself  ])roliiic  in  devising  a  host 
of  plausible  and  ingenious  contrivances  to  conceal  its  own  deformities. 
It  occurred  to  Swift,  that  the  presence  of  a  third  party  who  should 
never  be  absent  when  Stella  wa«  in  his  comimny,  would  protect  the 
integrity  of  his  own  clerical  character,  of  which  he  was  exceedingly 
jealous,  and  effeetually  silence  the  whi8i>ering8  of  suspicion.  Ac- 
cordingly a  Mrs.  Dingle,  who  is  described  to  have  been  a  person  of 
limited  income  and  ordinar}-  understanding — and  who  was  of  middle 
age  anilitrctli table  eliaraeter,  was  engaged  to  accompany  Stella  to 
Ireland;  and  it  is  bclievitl  that  Swift  never  had  an  interview  with  her 
excepting  in  the  presence  of  this  Mi's.  Dingle,  to  whom  he  pretende<l 
to  pay  e<[ual  attention.     In  the  coni]»any  of  these  two  ladies  he  now 
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passed  all  his  leisure  hours — to  them  he  unbosomed  all  his  secrets ; 
and  under  the  specious  name  of  friendship  he  succeeded  in  exciting 
a  feeling  of  love  in  the  breast  of  Stella,  which  remained  pure;,  fenrent^ 
and  unshaken  to  the  last  hour  of  her  life.  That  Swift  promised  SteUa 
that  their  Platonic  intimacy  would  be  terminated  by  their  maniagc^ 
is  admitted  to  be  more  than  probable;  in  the  meantime  it  is  certain  that 
the  conduct  of  Stella  was  strictly  virtuous,  and  that  she  reconciled 
herself  to  her  inexplicable  and  painful  position  by  looking  forwafd 
to,  and  cherishing,  dreams  of  future  conjugal  felicity,  which  were 
destined  never  to  be  realized.  ^'  After  Swift  had  obtained  chnrcli 
preferment"  (observes  Jeffrey,  severely  but  truly)  '<  it  is  impossibio 
to  conceive  any  plausible  excuse  for  his  not  marrying  her;  she  was 
twenty- seven,  and  he  thirty  years  of  age,  and  their  conjoint  iooome 
was  certainly  ample  for  the  support  of  their  establishment."  Bnt^ 
alas  1  the  star  of  Swift's  evil  genius  had  again  risen  in  the  ascendant^ 
and,  forgetful  of  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  his  faithful  Stella,  a  new 
attachment  sprang  up,  in  which  he  betrayed  all  the  heartlesaness  and 
want  of  principle  which  had  already  characterized  the  perversity  of 
his  disposition. 

Upon  being  recalled  from  Ireland  in  1710  to  adjust  a  political 
schism  between  Lord  Harley  and  Mr.  St.  John,  afterwards  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  Swift  found  the  family  of  the  Yanhomrighs,*  with 
whom  he  was  previously  acquainted,  living  in  Burystreet,  St 
James's.  Their  house  was  conveniently  situated,  being  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  he  lived;  and  here,  received  as  an  intimate 
guest,  he  passed  the  intervals  of  his  political  labours,  displaying  all 
those  conversational  charms  for  which  he  was  eminently  distin* 
guished,  and  which  rendered  him  the  admiration  of  society.  Mrs. 
Yanhomrigh  was  a  widow  lady,  who  had  two  sons  and  two  daughten, 
one  of  whom,  Esther  Yanhomrigh,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
Swift.  She  was  at  this  period  not  twenty  years  of  age,  graceful, 
full  of  vivacity,  and  of  an  enthusiastic  and  romantic  temperament 
Fond  of  reading,  she  upon  all  occasions  showed  a  desire  for  mental 
cultivation,  which  was  a  fatal  attraction  in  the  eyes  of  Swift,  who^ 
less  faithful  than  was  St.  Pierre  to  his  beloved  Heloise,  readily 
resumed  the  functions  of  preceptor;  "  a  dangerous  character," 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  for  him  who  assumes  it,  when  geniui^ 
docility,  and  gratitude  are  combined  in  a  young  and  interesting 
pupil."t  This  intercourse  gradually  became  more  fre^ent  and 
familiar;    ho  directed  all  her  studies;  and  if  not  seated  by  her 

*  The  name  is  pronouoced  Vannammerjr.— Obrebt. 
t  Sir  Walter  Scott  Life  of  Swift,  prefixed  to  hb  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  liO. 
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I  u  her  liteiBfy  Mentor;  he  was  from  a  distance  writing  to  her, 
throwing  round  her  confiding  spirit  the  snares  of  a  studiously 
1  and  flattering  correspondence.  It  would  seem  as  if  Swift 
.  discovered  the  secret  of  moving  the  sympathies  of  the  female 
Ki  through  the  medium  of  the  intellect;  and  certainly  it  must  bo 
,  that  talent  so  evinced  in  the  dictation  of  letter-writing, 
ilKjipi  to  throw  a  graceful,  yet  dangerous  charm  over  the  emotions 
i  may  be  so  excited  "  Believe  me,"  he  exclaims,  expressing 
in  French,  (May  12,  1719,)  <'  if  there  be  anything  to  be 
in  this  world,  I  think  everything  you  can  possibly  wish 
,  and  all  your  desires,  will  be  obeyed  as  commands,  which  it 
i  be  impossible  in  me  to  violate.***  Then,  again,  he  deified  her 
\  under  the  name  of  Vanessa,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  in- 
an  affection,  which  in  so  generous  a  nature  proves  always 
if  it  does  not  meet  with  the  reciprocity  upon  wliich  it  relies. 
Arift^  it  will  be  observed,  was  now  in  the  forty- second  year  of  his 
4ge ;  he  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  was  a  shrewd  observer,  and 
'  human  nature  well.  He  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
which  he  had  acquired  over  the  destiny  of  Vanessa,  who, 
is  die  buoyancy  of  youth  and  happiness,  little  dreamed  that  a  rival, 
to  iriiom  his  honour  was  pledged  by  obligations,  if  possible  more 
than  marriage  itself,  was  in  the  background.  At  length, 
by  doubt  and  anxiety,  giving  way  to  the  impulse  of  her 
feelings,  she  determined  to  rend  the  veil,  and  reveal  to  him 
intensity  of  her  love.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  anguish  and 
ons  of  her  breaking  heart.    It  was,  as  Coleridge  finely 

■  The  Toioe  of  woman  wailing  fur  her  demon  lo?er." 

Few  of  Vanessa's  letters  have  been  preserved,  and  most  of 
OmKn,  whidi  is  a  significant  fact,  were  destroyed.  "  Believe  me," 
dM  azdaima,  in  a  letter  of  remonstrance,  dated  Cellbridge,  1720, 
^11  is  with  the  utmost  grief  that  I  now  complain  to  you,  because  I 
f  your  good  nature  is  such  that  you  cannot  see  any  human 
)  miserable  without  being  sensibly  touched ;  yet  what  can  I 
do  f  I  must  either  unload  my  heart,  and  tell  you  all  its  griefs,  or 
*  the  inexpressible  distress  I  now  suflcr  by  your  prodi^ous 
of  me.  Tis  now  ten  long  weeks  since  I  saw  you ;  and  in 
that  time,  I  have  never  received  but  one  letter  from  you,  and  a 
I  note,  with  an  excuse.   Oh !  how  have  you  forgotten  me !   You 


*  BphtolarF  Gorrcfpondenee,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  edition  of  Swift's  Works, 
tiLxiz.piS56.    Edialmrgb,  1884. 
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endeavour,  by  society,  to  force  me  from  you ;  nor  can  I  blame  you ; 
for  with  the  utmost  distress  and  confusion,  I  find  myself  the  cause 
of  uneasy  reflections  to  you;  yet  I  cannot  comfort  you,  but  here 
declare  that  *tis  not  in  the  power  of  time  to  lessen  the  inexpressible 
passion  I  have  for ...  .  Put  my  passion  under  the  utmost  re- 
straint)  send  me  as  distant  from  you  as  the  earth  will  allow,  yet  you 
.cannot  banish  these  charming  ideas,  which  will  ever  ding  by  me 
whilst  I  have  the  use  of  memory.  Nor  is  the  love  I  bear  you  only 
seated  in  my  soul ;  for  there  is  not  a  single  atom  in  my  frame  thai 
is  not  blended  with  it  Therefore  don*t  flatter  yourself  that  sepa- 
ration will  ever  change  my  sentiments,  for  I  find  myself  unquiet  in 
the  midst  of  silence,  and  my  heart  is  at  once  pierced  with  sorrow 
and  love.  For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  what  has  caused  this  pro- 
digious change  in  you,  which  I  have  found  of  late.  If  you  have  the 
least  remains  of  pity  for  me  left,  tell  me  tenderly.  No,  don't  tell 
it,  so  that  it  may  cause  my  present  death ;  and  don't  suffer  me  to 
live  a  life  like  a  languishing  death,  which  is  the  only  life  I  can  lead 
if  you  have  lost  any  tenderness  for  me."*  In  another  letter,  dated 
Cellbridge,  1720,  she  declares,  *'  Solitude  is  insuj»i)ortable  to  a 
mind  which  is  not  at  ease  :  I  have  worn  out  my  days  with  sighing, 
and  my  nights  with  watching.  ...  Oh !  that  I  could  hope  to  see 
you  here,  or  that  I  could  go  to  you.  I  was  bom  with  violent  passions, 
which  terminate  all  in  one — the  inexpressible  passion  I  have  for  yx>u. 
Consider  the  killing  emotions  which  I  feel  from  your  neglect,  and 
show  some  tenderness  for  me,  or  I  shall  lose  my  senses. ''t  To  these 
and  other  appeals  as  impassioned.  Swift  answered  by  cold  raillery 
and  unmeaning  sopliisms,  not  having  the  courage  to  avow  the 
truth  and  difficulty  of  his  position,  and  the  impossibility  of  his 
realizing  the  hopes  which  he  had  so  cruelly  implanted  in  her  mind. 
Meantime,  the  effect  of  his  intimacy  with  Vanessa  became  manifest 
in  his  jounud  to  Stella,  which  evinced  a  coldness  and  indifference 
that  did  not  escape  her  observation.  Although  her  letters  are  not 
preserved,  it  is  certain,  from  the  allusions  made  to  them,  that  they 
were  filled  with  the  most  urgent  and  affectionate  remonstrances.  In 
the  mcautirae,  upon  the  death  of  her  mother,  Vanessa  became  of 
age,  and  detenuiucd  immediately  upon  going  to  Ireland,  for  the 
))uq)osc  of  Inking  possession  of  a  small  property,  which  her  father 
had  left  licr  near  (Jellbridge. 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne,  at  this  i>eriod,  broke  up  the  Toiy 

♦  Epistolary  Correspondence,  op.  cit.,  vol.  19,  pp.  365,  366« 
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aJministration,  and  Swift,  to  escape  the  implacability  of  triumphant 
Whiggisni,  again  returnoil  to  Ireland,  where  party  politics  were  so 
keenly  discussed,  that  "  the  ladies,"  said  Lord  Orrery,  "  were  as 
violent  as  the  gentlemen ;  and  even  children  at  school  quarrelled  for 
kings  instead  of  fighting  for  apples."*  The  arrival  of  Vanessa  in 
Dublin  did  not  fail  to  give  Swift  great  uneasiness,  for  he  had  stu- 
diously concealed  from  her  his  intimacy  and  peculiar  connexion  with 
Stella^  and  found  himself  in  a  labyrinth  in  which  to  advance  upon 
either  side  was  obviously  dangerous,  and  from  wluch  retreat  was 
absolutely  impossible.  The  hour  of  retribution  was  now  fast  ap- 
proaching. The  health  of  Stella  was  visibly  declining.  Her  pale  and 
haggard  countenance  too  truly  depicted  the  inward  grief  which  preyed 
upon  her  heart.  The  preference  which  she  felt  assured  had  been 
given  to  her  rival  by  one  to  whom  she  had  dedicated  her  life,  with 
all  its  silent  sufferings  of  love;  the  instuictive  apprehension — ^for 
there  is  an  instinct  in  the  female  mind  which  anticipates,  by  a 
species  of  intuition,  impending  events — ^with  which  she  dwelt  upon 
the  uncertainty  of  her  long-promised  nuptials;  the  cold,  wajnvard, 
haughty  capricious  mannerism  of  the  Dean,  which  lacerated  the  feel- 
ings he  still  imperiously  commanded;  above  all,  the  consciousness 
that  she  was  living  under  the  semblance  of  a  cloud  which  threw  a 
shade  of  dishonour  upon  her  conduct; — ^these,  and  many  other  minor 
causes  of  annoyance,  vexation,  and  disappointment,  disturbed  her 
peace  of  mind,  and  augmented  the  progress  of  that  fatal  malady 
which  was  already  engrafted  upon  her  delicate  constitution.  Stella 
died  of  consumption.  It  is  well  known  to  all  medical  men  that  the 
susceptibility  which  co-exists  with  this  disease  renders  its  victims 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  affected  by  mental  impressions.  These,  when 
unfavourable,  hasten  tubercular  development,  and  greatly  aggravate 
the  intensity  of  bodily  suffering.  Such  was  the  lamentable  condition  of 
poor  Stella;  and  Swift  himself,  with  all  his  morbid  acrimony  of  temper, 
did  not,  we  are  assured,  behold  the  ruin  of  her  former  beauty  without 
being  in  some  degree  affected.  "  His  feelings  at  witnessing  the  wreck 
which  his  conduct  had  occasioned,  will  not,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
"  bear  description.  She  had  forsaken  her  country  and  perilled  even 
her  reputation  to  become  a  sharer  of  his  fortunes  when  at  the  lowest; 
and  the  implied  ties  by  which  he  was  bound  to  make  her  compensa- 
tion, were  as  strong  as  the  most  solemn  promise ;  if,  indeed,  even 
promises  of  future  marriage  had  not  been  actually  exchanged  between 

♦  Lord  Orrery,  op.  cit,  Letter  VL,  p.  61. 
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them.  In  this  dilemma,  Swift  requested  his  tutor  and  early  friend, 
Dr.  Ashe,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  her  melan- 
choly ;  and  he  received  the  answer  which  his  conscience  must  have 
anticipated — ^it  was  her  sensibility  to  his  recent  indifferenoe,  and  the 
discredit  which  she  felt  her  own  character  liad  sustained  from  the 
long  subsistence  of  the  dubious  and  mysterious  connexion  between 
them.''* 

Willing  to  alleviate  her  sufferings,  Swift  listened  to  the  suggestion 
which  she  made  of  the  only  course  which  could  convince  her  of  his 
sincerity,  and  remove  her  beyond  the  reach  of  calumny ;  and  after 
much  unworthy  equivocation,  he  consented  to  the  marriage  ceremony 
taking  place,  upon  condition  that  it  should  remain  a  profound  secret, 
and  that  they  should  live  separately  as  before.  To  these  hard  terms 
Stella  subscribed.  They  relieved  her  mind  from  all  scruples  of  the 
impropriety  of  their  connexion,  and  they  soothed  her  jealousy  by 
rendering  it  impossible  that  Swift  could  ever  give  his  hand  to  her 
rival.  They  were  married  in  the  garden  of  the  deanery,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  in  the  year  1716.  That  this  concession  was 
made  rather  to  satisfy  the  conscience  of  Swift  than  to  ensure  the 
happiness  of  Stella,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact^  that  after  the 
ceremony  had  been  performed,  he  redoubled  his  precautions  of  never 
upon  any  occasion  seeing  her  alone.  But  during  this  period,  how 
fared  it  with  the  unhappy  Vanessa?  The  rumour  of  Swift's  attach- 
ment to  Stella  had  not  failed  to  reach  her  ears,  and  having  now  been 
kept  in  a  state  of  painful  uncertainty  for  eight  years,  she  determined, 
with  all  the  promptitude  and  energy  of  her  nature,  to  ascertain  the 
truth  from  Stella  herself.  Accordingly,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  her, 
requesting  to  know  her  position  with  the  Dean ;  in  reply  to  whidi, 
Stella  at  once  informed  her  of  her  marriage;  and  indignant  that 
another  female  should  have  had  the  right  of  making  such  an  inquiiy, 
she  transmitted  Vanessa's  letter  to  Swift,  and  without  awaiting  his 
reply,  withdrew  to  the  house  of  a  friend  near  Dublin.  In  one  of 
those  paroxysms  of  rage  to  which  he  was  subjected  from  much 
slighter  causes  of  offence,  Swift  ro<lc  off  to  Marley  Abbey,  and 
entered  the  apartment  of  Vanessa  in  a  manner  so  infuriated,  that  she 
could  scarcely  summon  courage  to  ask  him  to  sit  down ;  upon  her 
doing  which,  he  flung  the  letter  down  upon  the  table  before  her,  and 
instantly  left  the  house,  mounted  his  horse,  and  returned  to  Dublin. 
"  This,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  was  her  death  warrant !     She  sunk 

Scott,  op.  cit,  p.  209. 
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I  under  the  diaappointment  of  the  delayed  yet  clienshed  hopes 
I  had  so  long  sickened  her  heart,  and  beneath  the  unrestrained 
wnlli  of  him  for  whose  sake  she  indulged  them.*" 
•^  Bbw  long  she  sarnved  this  last  interview  appears  to  be  uncertain; 
bat  die  died  a  very  few  weeks  afterwards,  the  victim  of  her  own 
IPMMiia  and  impassioned  nature,  which  she  had  not  the  judgment 
av'Mlf-poflsession  to  control.  But  we  must  not  judge  too  harshly  of 
0  CPnflding  and  self-devoted  a  being.  To  Swift  she  looked  up  with 
|0f%  awe^  and  admiration;  he  belonged,  in  her  sight,  to  a  higher 
mtim  of  mortals  than  she  had  before  met  with ;  for  the  daughter  of 
ywjVtwnrighy  the  Dutch  merchant,  had  seen  little  of  the  world,  and 
IM  no  iif^wrtonity  of  acquiring  skill  in  the  interpretation  of  human 
r;  therefore  he  was  to  her  that  "bright  particular  star** 
i  aha  loved  to  watch  in  her  solitary  hours,  and  which  she  fondly 
i  wonld  shed  a  protecting  light  over  the  path  of  her  future 
To  us,  the  fiite  of  Vanessa  appears  to  claim  even  more 
lynpathj  tluA  that  of  her  sister-victims. 

'  Ono  more  anecdote,  and  we  must  close  our  references  to  these 
ttmaitin  ineidents,  which  are  of  essential  importance  in  estimating 
Ihe  peenHar  idiosyncrasy  of  a  mind  so  notoriously  difficult  to  analyse 
0^  •otupteheol  It  relates  to  the  death  of  Stella.  "  A  short  time 
Mbva  die  died,  a  scene  passed  between  the  Dean  and  her,  an  account 
■f  wUA  I  had,**  says  Mr.  Sheridan,  "  from  my  father,  and  which  I 
1  Nhto  with  reluctance,  as  it  seems  to  bear  more  hard  on  Swift's 
'  than  any  other  part  of  his  conduct  in  life.  As  she  found 
[  iKnolntion  approach,  a  few  days  before  it  happened,  in  the 
I  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  she  addressed  Swift  in  the  most  earnest 
pidietie  terms  to  grant  her  dying  request — '  that  as  the  cere- 
^  of  marriage  had  passed  between  them,  though  for  sundry  con- 
thqr  had  not  cohabited,  in  tliat  state,  in  order  to  put  it 
IM  of  tke  power  of  dander  to  be  busy  with  her  fame  after  death, 
|to  •4*1'^  ^^™  ^7  ^^^  friendship  to  let  her  have  the  satisfaction 
ik  dljing  at  least,  tiiough  she  had  not  live<l,  his  acknowledged  wife.' 
I  no  reply,  but  turning  on  his  heel,  walked  silently  out  of 
D,  nor  ever  saw  her  afterwards  during  the  few  days  she  lived. 
bdiKvionr  threw  her  into  unspeakable  agonies,  and  for  a  time 
under  the  weight  of  so  cruel  a  disappointment;  but  soon 
I  by  indignation,  she  inveighed  against  his  cruelty  in  the 
;  terms,  and  sending  for  a  lawyer,  made  her  will,  bequeathing 
\  by  her  own  name  to  charitable  purposes.  This  was  done 
in  IhfB  presence  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  whom  she  appointed  one  of  her 
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executoi*R/^^  This  anecdote  comes  so  directly  from  Dr.  Sheridan 
himself,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  facts  described,  tliat  we  can- 
not conceive  any  just  reason  for  doubting  its  authenticity. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  consider  professionally,  and  always  in 
connexion  with  the  anecdotes  and  facts  recorded  in  thb  slight  bio- 
graphical sketch,  the  real  state  of  Swift's  mind.  *Was  insanity  in  his 
case  hereditary]  "  Certainly  not,"  says  Mr.  Wilde,  who  designates 
this  a  most  "  gratuitous  non-medical  opinion;*'  but  for  our  own  part, 
when  we  recollect  that  his  uncle,  Grodwin  Swift,  was  "  seised  ^ith  a 
lethargy,''  after  which  he  ''  was  totally  deprived  both  of  his  speech  and 
memory,"  and  died  like  the  Dean  himself,  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
it  was  hereditary;  nay.  Swift  never  alluded  to  the  death  of  his  unde 
Gk)dwin  without  evincing  a  feeling  of  melancholy,  and  betraying  an 
apprehension  that  it  would  be  his  own  fate.  Tlie  insanity  of  an 
uncle  (a  father's  brother)  is  quite  close  enough  to  establish  the  pre- 
sumption of  hereditary  transmission  in  any  case;  and  we  therefore 
do  not  understand  the  scepticism  of  Mr.  Wilde  on  this  point.  Again: 
it  is  well  known  that  Swift  always  harboured  a  i)resentiment  that  he 
should  die  insane.  On  one  occasion,  when  walking  about  a  mile 
from  Dublin  with  Dr.  Young,  the  Dean  stopped  short.  We  passed 
on,  says  the  author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts,"  "  but  perceiving  he 
did  not  follow  us,  I  went  back  and  found  him  fixed  as  a  statue,  and 
earnestly  gazing  upwards  at  a  noble  elm,  which,  in  its  uppermost 
branches,  was  much  withered  and  decayed.  Pointing  at  it,  he  said, 
*  I  shall  be  like  that  tree — I  shall  die  at  the  top.'  "  So  also  Lord 
Orrery  remarks,  **  Swift  certainly  foresaw  his  fate.  His  frequent 
attacks  of  giddiness,  and  his  manifest  defect  of  memory  gave  room 
for  such  apprehensions.  I  have  often  heard  him  lament  the  state  of 
childhood  and  idiotism  to  which  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
nation  were  reduced  before  their  death.  He  mentioned  as  examples 
within  his  own  time,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Somers 
and  when  he  cited  these  melancholy  instances,  it  was  always  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  and  with  gestures  that  showed  great  uneasiness,  as  if  he 
felt  an  impuUe  of  what  was  to  happen  to  him  before  he  died."  But 
Mr.  Wilde,  who  appears  determined  to  make  out  a  case  in  favour  of 
Dean  Swift's  sanity,  attaches  no  importance  to  many  facts  which  are 
entitled  to  nmch  weight.  "  Various  anecxlotes,"  he  observes,  "  illus- 
trative of  his  eccentric  habits  and  singular  manners  have  been  related 
of  Swift;  but  as  we  do  not  think  that  they  in  any  wise  affect  the  pre- 
sent question,  they  are  here  altogether  omitted,"  (p.  9.)     With  all 

•  Scott's  Life,  op.  cit.,  yol.  i.  p.  357. 
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deference  to  Mr.  Wilde,  we  consider  that  tlie  "eccentric  habits,"  and 
the  "  singular  manners**  of  men  alleged  to  be  insane  do  materially 
affect  the  question;  and  it  is  upon  this  very  description  of  evidence 
that  commissions  in  lunacy  constantly  found  their  verdict.     Who  can 
read  the  following  anecdote,  for  example,  without  supposing  that  the 
principal  actor  of  the  scene  was  somewhat  deranged?     At  a  period 
when  Swift  was  little  known,  excepting  to  Congreve  and  some  few 
literary  men  he  had  met  at  Sir  William  Temple's,  he  used  occasionally 
to  go  into  Button's  Coffee  House,  where  the  most  celebrated  wits  of 
that  day  were  accustomed  to  assemble.     "  I  had  a  singular  account," 
says  Sheridan,  "  of  his  first  appearance  there  from  Ambrose  Philips, 
who  was  one  of  Mr.  Addison's  little  senate.     He  said  that  they  had 
for  several  successive  days  observed  a  strange  gentleman  come  into 
the  coffee-house,  who  seemed  utterly  unacquainted  with  any  of  those 
who  frequented  it;  and  whose  custom  it  was  to  lay  his  hat  down  on 
a  table,  and  walk  backwards  and  forwards  at  a  good  pace  for  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour  without  speaking  to  any  mortal,  or  seeming  in  the 
least  to  attend  to  anything  that  was  going  forward  there.     He  then 
used  to  take  up  his  hat,  pay  his  money,  and  walk  away  without 
opening  his  lips.     After  having  observed  this  singular  behaviour  for 
some  time,  they  concluded  him  to  be  out  of  his  senses,  and  the  name 
that  he  went  by  among  them  was  that  of  the  '  mad  parson.'     ThijBi 
made  them  more  than  usually  attentive  to  his  motions,  and  one  even- 
ing, as  Mr.  Addison  and  the  rest  were  observing  him,  they  saw  him 
cast  his  eye  several  times  on  a  gentleman  in  boots  who  seemed  to  be 
just  come  out  of  the  country,  and  at  last  advanced  towards  him  as 
intending  to  address  him.     They  were  all  eager  to  hear  wliat  this 
dumb  mad  parson  had  to  say,  and  immediately  quitted  their  seats  to 
get  near  him.     Swift  went  up  to  the  country  gentleman,  and,  in  a 
very  abrupt  manner,  without  any  previous  salute,  asked  him,  *  Pray, 
sir,  do  you  remember  any  good  weather  in  the  world?'     The  country 
gentleman,  after  staring  a  little  at  the  singularity  of  his  manner,  and 
the  oddity  of  the  question,  answered,   *  Yes,  sir,  I  thank  God,  I  re- 
meml>er  a  great  deal  of  good  weather  in  my  time.'     *  That  is  more,' 
said  Swift,  '  than  I  can  say;  I  never  remember  any  weather  that  was 
not  too  hot  or  too  cold,  too  wet  or  too  dr}-;  but  however  God 
Almighty  contrives  it,  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  all  very  well.'  Upon 
Baying  this,  he  took  uj>  his  hat,  and,  without  uttering  a  syllable  more, 
or  taking  the  least  notice  of  any  one,  walke<l  out  of  the  coffee-house, 
leaving  all  those  who  had  l)een  spectators  of  tliis  odd  scene  staring 
after  him,  and  still  more  confirmed  in  the  opinion  of  his  being  mad." 
This  nnec<lotc  reminds  us  of  a  story  tohl  by  Sir  William  Ellis  of  a 
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complaining  patient,  who,  hearing  some  persons  commeniing  upon 
the  badness  of  the  weather,  peevishly  interrupted  them,  sajing, 
'<  Yes,  it  is  a  very  bad  day;  but  did  you  over  know  the  Almighty  send 
us  a  good  one  T  This  story  was  related  by  Sir  William  Ellia  to  illus- 
trate the  morbid  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  which 
f^quently  possesses  an  insane  mind;  and  the  short  and  abrupt  obser- 
vations of  Swift  in  the  above  dialogue  appear  to  us  not  less  signifi- 
cant of  insanity,  than  the  interrogatory  of  the  poor  lunatic  in  Han- 
well  Asylum. 

The  best  educated  men — ^politicians,  physicians,  literary  men, 
artists,  critics — are  apt  to  take  up  crotchets;  but  we  cannot  under- 
stand Mr.  Wilde  contending  that  **  Swift  was  not,  at  any  period  of 
his  life,  not  even  in  his  last  illness,  what  is  usually  understood  as 
mad;**  while  he  himself  has  furnished  us  with  such  copious  extracts 
from  Stella's  journal,  and  Swift's  correspondence,  giving  a  minute 
and  circumstantial  account  of  the  early  history  and  progress  of  his 
malady.  We  find  that  he  suffered  successively  from  giddiness,  deaf- 
ness, impaired  sight,  tremors,  muscular  twitchings,  and  loss  of  power 
in  the  extremities,  all  which  are,  as  every  tyro  in  the  profession 
knows,  pathognomonic  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease;  yet  because 
Swift  was  "  never  known  to  talk  nonsense,"  and  was  not  incoherent, 
Mr.  Wilde  infers  that  he  could  not  have  been  insane.  This  is  alto- 
gether an  erroneous  inference.  Incoherency  is  no  more  a  constant 
symptom  of  insanity  than  shouting  and  violence.  Unprofessional 
people  will  have  lunatics  to  be  always  like  hyenas,  laughing,  grinning, 
howling,  and  rabid.  The  picture  of  Hogarth  is  ever,  it  would  seem, 
uppermost  in  their  imagination.  But  the  truth  is  very  different. 
The  mind  may  be  diseased,  yet  no  incoherency  be  present;  nay,  the 
intellectual  faculties  may  retain  even  a  preternatural  clearness  and 
vigour.  The  proportion  of  lunatics  who  exhibit  incoherency  and 
violence,  or  who  even  talk  nonsense,  in  large  asylums,  is  much  smaller 
than  is  generally  supposed;  so  that  under  the  present  humane  system 
of  treatment,  even  seclusion  in  padded  rooms  is  not  often  resorted  to. 

Again:  Mr.  Wilde  thinks  the  composition  of  an  epigram  by  Swift 
is  an  evidence  of  his  sanity;  but  this  we  feel  assured  no  person  will 
a<lniit  who  has  had  any  experience  in  such  cases.  The  Dean  in  his 
lunacy  had  some  intervals  of  sense,  at  which  his  guardians  or  phy- 
sicians took  him  out  for  the  air.  On  one  of  these  days,  when  they 
cnnie  to  the  park,  Swift  remarked  a  new  building  which  he  had  never 
seen,  and  asked  what  it  was  designed  for  1  To  which  Dr.  Kingsbury 
answered,  "  That,  Mr.  Dean,  is  the  magazine  for  arms  and  powder 
for  the  security  of  the  city."     "  Oh!  oh!"  says  the  dean,  pulling  out 
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hw  pocket-book,  ''let  me  take  an  item  of  that."  This  is  worth  re- 
maridng.  "  My  tablets," — ^as  Hamlet  says,  "  my  tablets," — memoiy 
put  down  that — ^which  produced  these  lines,  said  to  be  the  last  ho 
ever  wrote— 

**  Behold  I  a  proof  of  Iriih  leose, 
Here  Irish  wit  is  seen ; 
When  nothing's  left  that's  worth  defence, 
They  haild  a  magazine ! 

And  hereupon  Mr,  Wilde,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  exclaims,  "  How 
far  this  proves  the  insanity  of  its  author  the  reader  is  to  judge." 
( Wilde,  p.  46.)  This,  indeed,  is  very  sorry  evidence  of  sanity.  If 
Mr.  Wilde  mil  only  visit  Bethlehem,  St.  Luke's,  Hanwell,  or  any  pri- 
vate asylum,  he  will  discover  on  the  walls,  windows,  pillars,  and 
posts,  poetry  in  abundance,  and  epigrams  too,  quite  as  pithy  as  the 

above— 

^  The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact.'* 

So  true  is  this  remark  of  Shakspeare's,  that  many  asylums  have 
printed  the  poetry  written  by  lunatics.  It  is  frequently  done  at 
Hanwell.  At  Momingside,  in  Edinburgh,  the  Crichton  Institution  at 
Dumfries,  literary  journals,  containing  both  prose  and  verse  of  great 
merit,  are  regularly  printed.  Nay,  there  is  often  in  lunacy  a  morbid 
activity  of  the  intellectual  faculties;  the  imagination  runs  mid;  the 
perception  of  wit,  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  become  pretematurally 
acute;  and  in  such  states  of  excitement,  the  lunatic  will  express  him- 
self, both  in  speaking  and  writing,  with  extraordinary  vigour  and 
fluency. 

The  error  of  Mr.  Wilde  appears  to  consist  in  his  not  understand- 
ing that  insanity  is  a  distinct  disease,  having  its  incipient  and  pro- 
gressive stages  up  to  the  period  of  its  maturation,  or  full  development, 
when  some  of  the  intellectual  faculties  may  be  left  apparently  un- 
affected, while  others  are  perverted  and  thoroughly  deranged.  We 
find  that  the  case  of  Swift  was,  in  the  first  instance,  attended  with 
all  the  or(linary  premonitory  symptoms  of  insanity;  and  the  account 
which  Mrs.  Whiteaway,  who  was  personally  in  attendance  upon  him 
throughout  his  illness,  gives  of  his  mental  condition,  can  leave  no 
doubt  in  any  impartial  mind  that  such  was  his  real  state. 

The  most  minute  account  of  this  melancholy  period,  founded  upon 
the  evidence  given  by  Mrs.  Whiteaway,  as  well  as  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Deane  Swift,  and  others  who  witnessed  his  sad  condi- 
tion, is  given  by  Dr.  Delany  : — "  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1741, 
hit  undorstandhig  was  so  much  impaired,  and  his  passions  so  greatly 
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increased,  that  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  conversation.  Strangers 
were  not  permitte<l  to  approach  him,  and  his  friends  found  it  neces- 
sary to  have  guardians  appointed  of  liis  person  and  estate.  Early  in 
the  year  1742,  his  reason  was  wholly  subverted,  and  his  rage  became 
absolute  madness.  The  last  person  whom  he  knew  was  Mrs. 
Whiteaway,  and  the  sight  of  her  when  he  knew  her  no  longer,  threw 
him  into  fits  of  rage  so  violent  and  dreadful,  that  she  was  forced  to 
leave  him;  and  the  only  act  of  kindness  that  remained  in  her  power 
was  to  call  once  or  twice  at  the  Deanery,  inquire  after  bis  health, 
and  see  that  proper  care  was  taken  of  him.  Sometimes  she  would 
steal  a  look  at  him  when  his  back  was  towards  her,  but  did  not 
venture  into  his  sight.  He  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  when  the 
servants  were  in  the  room.  His  meat,  which  was  served  up  ready 
cut,  he  would  sometimes  suffer  to  stand  an  hour  upon  the  table 
l)efore  he  would  touch  it;  and  at  last  he  would  eat  it  walking ;  for 
during  this  miserable  state  of  mind,  it  was  his  constant  custom  to 
walk  ten  hours  a  day.  In  October,  1742,  after  his  frenzy  had  con- 
tinued several  months,  his  left  eye  swelled  to  the  size  of  an  egg,  and 
the  lid  appeared  to  be  so  much  inflamed  and  discoloured,  that  the 
surgeon  expected  it  would  mortify ;  several  large  boils  also  broke 
out  on  his  arms  and  body.  The  extreme  pain  of  this  tumour  kept 
him  waking  near  a  month  ;  and  during  one  week  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  five  persons  could  prevent  him  from  tearing  out  his  e^^es. 
Just  before  the  tumour  perfectly  subsided  and  the  pain  left  him,  he 
knew  Mrs.  Whiteaway,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  spoke  to  her  with 
his  former  kindness;  that  day  and  the  following,  he  knew  his  phy- 
sician and  surgeon,  and  all  his  family,  and  appeared  to  have  so  far 
recovered  his  understanding  and  temper,  that  the  surgeon  was  not 
without  hopes  that  he  might  once  more  enjoy  society,  and  be  amused 
^^nth  the  company  of  his  old  friends.  This  hope,  however,  was  but 
of  short  duration;  for  a  few  days  afterwards  he  sank  into  a  state  of 
total  insensibility,  slept  much,  and  could  not,  without  great  difficulty, 
be  prevailed  on  to  walk  across  the  room."  In  this  state  of  hopeless 
imbecility,  he  is  said  to  have  remained  silent  a  whole  year.  In  1744, 
he  spoke  once  or  twice  to  his  servant,  after  which  he  remained  per- 
fectly silent  until  the  latter  end  of  October,  1 745,  when  he  expired, 
in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

The  curiosity  of  strangers,  we  are  informed,  sometimes  induced 

them  to  go  and  see  this  extraordinary  man  in  this  state  of  living 

death.     The  father  of  the  late  Lord  Kinedder  was  of  the  number. 

He  was  told  that  the  servants  privately  took  money  for  gratifyin>r 

the  curiosity  of  strangers  *,  \>\it\i%  OL^\Tv^\,ci\MKS'^\^RwwwfeV^i\ifti 
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mode  of  gratifying  his  curiosity.  By  means  of  a  clergyman — Dr. 
Lyons  probably — ^he  saw  the  Dean,  who  was  unconscious  of  all  that 
passed  around  him — a  living  wreck  of  humanity.* 

We  have,  in  addition  to  all  these  particulars,  the  still  more  satis- 
factory evidence  of  a  post-mortem  examination,  which  disclosed  the 
pathological  appearances  which  are  usually  found  in  such  cases. 
Upon  the  head  being  opened,  extensive  serous  effusion  was  discovered 
in  the  brain  ;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  and  affirmed,  that  there 
was  also  softening  of  the  cerebral  substance.  The  internal  surface 
of  the  skull,  also,  which  was  lately  disinterred  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  presented  indications  of  diseased  action  in  the  vessels 
and  membranes  of  the  brain.  "  The  skull,'*  says  Dr.  Houston, 
''  was  thickened,  flattened,  and  unusually  smooth  in  some  places, 
whilst  it  was  thinned  and  roughened  in  others.  The  marks  of  the 
vessels  on  the  bone,  moreover,  exhibited  a  very  unusual  appearance  ; 
the  impressions  of  the  middle  arteries  of  the  dura  mater  were  un- 
naturally large  and  deep;  and  the  branches  of  those  vessels  which 
pass  in  the  direction  forwards  were  thick  and  short,  and  terminated 
by  abruptly  dividing  into  an  unusual  number  of  twigs;  whilst  those 
of  the  same  trunks,  which  take  their  course  backwards,  were  long 
and  r^ular,  and  of  graduated  size,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  their  course.  We  are  further  informed,  that  '  some  parts  in  the 
occipital  fossse,  the  supra- orbital  plates,  and  other  portions  of  the 
skull  were  so  thin  as  to  be  transparent.  The  internal  parts  corre- 
sponding to  the  frontal  protuberances  were  unequal  in  concavity ; 
neither  was  there  any  depression  corresponding  to  the  great  promi- 
nences on  the  outer  surface." — ( WUde,  p.  59.)  We  may  here  remark, 
and  the  fact  is  anti-phrenologically  important,  that  the  immediate  effect 
of  pressure  within  the  skull  is  to  attenuate  the  internal  table  without 
producing  any  corresponding  elevation  of  the  external  table  of  the 
skull ;  hence  the  deep  pits  formed  by  the  glandulae  pacchioni,  which 
are  sometimes  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  sulci  occasioned  by  the 
immediate  apposition  of  the  larger  blood-vessels,  are  limited  to  the 
internal  surface  of  the  skull,  without  producing  externally  any  in- 
dication of  their  size  or  presence.  In  the  year  1 835,  it  became 
necessary  to  make  some  alterations  in  the  aisle  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral ;  several  coffins  were  exposed,  and  among  others,  those  of 
Swift  and  Stella,  which  lay  side  by  side.  The  following  account, 
which  Mr.  Wilde  bus  cited  from  Dr.  Houston,  of  the  exhumation, 
will  probably  be  read  with  interest : — 

*  Sir  W.  Scott»  op.  cU.  $•  <^« 
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tlie  skulls  of  Swift  and  Stella,  as  a  matter  of  course,  becanio 
i  the  subject  of  curious  phrenological  disciLssion.  On  the  autho* 
^ttf  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Wilde  that  the  skull 
if  Swift  presented  an  extremely  low  frontal  development,  whilo 
^Ik  parts  marked  out  as  the  organs  of  wit,  causality,  and  comparison, 
#M  Mwcely  developed  at  all."  Tliis  statement  wo  do  not  exactly 
ItadHBtandy  because  each  phrenological  organ  is  supposed  to  consist 
m  A  bandle  of  fibres  representing  an  inverted  cone,  with  its  apex  in 
P^  mwdnlla,  and  expanding  until  its  base  reaches  the  surface  of  the 
fpifai»  therafore  every  organ  must  have  some  devclo]mient.  Indeed, 
||:ii  only  ftir  to  state  that,  from  the  engravings  which  Mr.  Wilde 
1^  givtta  of  Swift's  skull  and  bust,  the  organ  of  causality  api)cars  to 
Hi  decidedly  large,  while  that  of  benevolence  in  extremely  deficient — 
Jt  devdopinent  which  we  think  corresponds  very  much  with  tho 
j||MM9ter  above  described.  But  after  all,  the  success  or  non-success 
Ufa  pbrenological  inteipretation,  will  depend  very  nmch  on  the  skill 
Hi^  iqgennity  of  the  expositor,  which  was  clearly  evinceil  in  the  case 
(ft  B«phael|  upon  a  cast  of  whose  supposed  skull  Spurzheim  and 
OMiilwi  lectured  for  many  years,  showing  how  the  organology  pre« 
oorresponded  with  1^  artistical  genius,  his  conduct  to  the  fair 
,  and  even  the  disposition  of  his  property  in  his  last  will 
at;  after  which  it  was  discovered  that  they  had  l>ecn 
upon  a  wrong  skull,  for  the  skeleton  of  Kophael,  with  the 
connected  with  it,  was  recently  disinterred  in  the  Pantheon 
r  and  the  mistake  officially  admitted.  There  in  no  difficulty, 
,  in  reconciling  any  given  character  with  any  given  develop- 
■nd  in  this  case  the  cast  from  the  fictitious  skull  illustrated 
fa  diaracter  just  as  well  as  the  cast  from  the  original  skull. 
44  >3b  ravert  to  the  psychological  views  which  wc  alluded  to  in  the 
of  these  observations,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
'  of  Swift  is  clearly  and  conclusively  proved ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dnft  the  manifestations  of  the  mind,  in  a  state  of  aberration, 
be  governed  by  those  normal  principles  which  otherwise 
■n  human  actions.  The  constitution  of  the  niiud,  when 
by  disease,  comprehends,  and  is  influcncetl  by  certain 
psyofaological  laws;  and  when  these  beeoiuc  deranged  by 
,  the  most  incongruous  manifestations  of  thought  and 
neoenerilj  arise.  The  eccentric  conduct  of  Swift  in  early 
I  we  believe,  tliat  early  stage  of  incipient  instinity  which 
persons  are  always  slow  to  recognise;  for  unless  a 
-  be  abeoltitely  incoherent  or  ra>'ing  mad,  the  world  in  general, 
Mr.  Wilder  irill  not  allow  that  he  is  really  insane.    The  Ime  of 
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demarcation,  between  extravagant  eccentricity  and  jHwitive  insanity, 
it  must  be  allowed,  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine;  and  yet 
it  is  in  this  initiatory  stage  of  the  malady  that  the  disease  is 
most  curable.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  the  acerbity  of 
disposition  and  impetuosity  of  temper,  frequently  exhibited  by  Swift, 
to  morbid  impulses,  which  he  had  neither  the  inclination  nor  power 
to  control;  and  this  view  of  the  case  we  find  corroborated  by  an 
able  critic  (probably  Southey)  in  the  Qwvrtedy  Review.  "  The 
Dean,"  he  observes,  "  was  not  certainly  a  man  to  be  envied.  He 
had  in  him  from  his  birth  the  seeds  of  the  insanity  in  which,  as  he 
himself  foresaw  and  foretold,  his  life  was  to  end."*  The  conscious- 
ness and  apprehension  of  the  existence  of  this  malady  is  often 
pathognomic  of  its  being  impending,  if  not  absolutely  present.  The 
whole  question  at  issue  is,  indeed,  somewliat  inadvertently  conceded 
by  Mr.  Wilde  in  the  following  observations : — "  We  only  wonder 
that  Swift  did  not  become  deranged  years  previously ;  with  a  mind 
naturally  irritable,  a  political  intriguer,  peevish  and  excitable ;  his 
ambition  disai)pointcd,  his  friendships  nidely  severed,  his  long- 
cherished  hopes  blighted;  outliving  all  his  friends,  alone  in  the 
world,  and  witnessing  the  ingratitude  of  his  country ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  laboured  under  a  most  fearful  physical  disease,  in  the 
very  seat  of  reason,  the  effects  of  which  were  of  the  most  stunning 
character,  and  serving,  in  part,  to  explain  tliat  moodiness  and 
moroscness  of  disposition  which  bodily  infirmity  will  undoubtedly 
produce; — we  repeat,  we  only  wonder  that  his  mind  did  not  long 
before  give  way. — p.  73. 

Wc  fully  concur  with  these  remarks ;  and  although  we  differ  from 
Mr.  Wilde  in  the  conclusions  which  he  has  drawn,  it  is  nevertheless 
fair  to  state  that  his  book  is  very  interesting.  It  i)resent8  us  with 
many  new  facts  which  throw  light  upon  the  history  of  Swift,  and 
deserves  a  place  in  every  well-appointed  library. 

•  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  IL  p.  292.     1834. 
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Abt.  II. — Sleeple88ne88  in  Dt^tease — Lecture  LXIX.  la  the  CUniad 
Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  By  Kobert  J.  CJ raves, 
M.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  drc,  Jtc.  Second  Edition,  Edited  by  J.  Moore 
Nelugan,  M.D.,  M.R.I.A.     2  vols.     Dublin,  1848. 

Slcep  u  a  |K*rpetual  phenomenon  in  tbc  twilight  lietwoen  life  and 
dMth.  That  one-half  or  one-third  of  our  existence  should  be  ]>a8se<l 
'  in  deep,  is  only  not  suqtrising  because  it  is  faniiliar  to  us  \  but  that 
our  mindfly  fumibhed  and  stored  as  they  are,  with  inuuniernblc 
Aoi^tSy  increasing  knowledge,  and  living  recollections  of  things 
kmg  past  or  late,  should  be  sus])ended  for  such  long  and  rejieated 
intervak  iu  the  deepest  oblivion,  is  indeed  u  startling  fact,  if  we 
icgutl  ourselves  in  the  light  of  rational  beingH  instead  of  mere 
Js.  Tlie  most  exciting  aflairs  give  way  to  sleep.  Tlie  1>attlc 
\  to  roar  a;)  the  shades  of  night  settle  on  the  sickening  strife — 
hostile  anuies  consent  to  lay  aside  their  animosity  and  defer  the 
decisiou  of  the  contest,  until  nmtiially  re-invigorated  with  something 
like  repose.  And  the  cugeniess  with  which  we  look  for  slcej),  and 
the  disappointment  we  feel  at  not  l>cing  able  to  secure  it — as  if  to 
beoome  nothing  for  a  time  were  a  blessing  or  a  l>enefit,  and  to  lie 
like  a  living  corpse,  helpless  and  exposed  to  the  chanees  of  accident 
— tke  peril  of  assassination,  fire,  robbery,  or  violation — were  a  state 
to  be  sought  for  and  coveted  as  a  condition  of  the  gift  of  life,  most 
sorely  to  be  regretted  if  missed  or  lost; — this  is  indeed  a  startling 
fsct^  and  a  supernatural  item  in  the  mystery  of  our  creation ! 

If  the  nature  of  our  being  is  essentially  spiritual,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible to  suppose  it  can  in  its  spirituality  ever  1>e  so  fatigued  as  to 
require  sleep  in  onler  to  recover  from  exhaustion  ?  Xay,  how  can  a 
spiritual  being  ever  be  exhausted  or  cajnible  of  going  asleep  ?  Or  if 
it  be  thus  by  A-irtue  of  its  union  with  the  flesh,  in  what  manner  can 
the  flesh  sleep,  and  the  spirit  remain  active  and  hold  itself  a])art, 
wbile  its  weaker  messmate,  the  body,  is  sunk  in  the  slumbers  of  for- 
getfulness  f  Congestion  of  the  brain  by  carbonized  blood  may  be 
adduced  as  an  explanation:  and  so  may  darkness,  and  expended 
irritability  of  the  nervous  tissue,  and  a  law  of  periodicity,  and  the 
horizontal  posture,  and  nnmy  other  physiological  terms  and  phrases 
in  common  use,  serve  the  ])uqH>se  of  seeming  to  explain  what  has 
bitherto  proved  inexplicable.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  faults  in 
tbe  stale  system  of  hackneyed  philos(»phy,  so  long  in  vogue,  of  ex- 
plaining away  facts  by  means  of  a  supposititious  cause,  which  is 
eqpially  as  inexplicable  and  unintelligible  as  the  fact  itself.     And 
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then,  as  to  the  nature  of  dreams — are  they  not  always  in  aoeordanoe 
witli  the  physical  and  moral  conditions  of  the  individual,  be  they 
morbid  or  healthy,  foolish  or  rational,  modest  or  depraved !  Youth 
dreams  on  scenes  of  pleasure  and  activity — ^he  swimB,  flies,  acts,  and 
enjoys  himself;  valetudinarians  dream  of  nothing  but  what  is  vexa- 
tious and  disagreeable  to  their  senses;  old  men  dream  of  the  past; 
the  traveller  lying  down  to  rest  in  the  desert,  is  at  home  with  his 
wife  and  young  ones  as  soon  as  he  shuts  his  e3reB :  merchants  dream 
of  cupons  and  the  fluctuating  price  of  bullion ;  martyred  saints  of 
the  crowns  of  glory  laid  up  for  them  in  everlasting  bliss ;  and  the 
criminal  under  sentence  of  death,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged  on 
the  morrow,  dreams  of  green  fields,  happy  fiaces,  and  the  delights  of 
his  childhood.  Who  shall  explain  this  t  or,  if  explained,  it  could 
only  be  a  mysterious  explanation  of  what  is  already  so  transcendentallj 
mystical.  Sleeping  and  waking,  life  and  death,  action  and  repose, 
virtue  and  vice,  weal  and  woe,  respiration  and  circulation,  food  and 
nourishment,  birth,  growth,  and  decay — all  are  wonderful,  and,  with 
marvellous  impenetrability,  obstinately  conspire  to  bid  defiance  to 
the  keenest  insight,  the  sharpest  sagacity,  and  the  closest  rea- 
soning. 

Plutarch,  endeavouring  to  show  how  we  may  know  if  wo  have 
acquired  the  habit  and  perfection  of  virtue,  points  out  twelve  ways, 
one  of  which  is  that  of  dreams.  If  even  in  your  dreams,  he  says, 
you  have  no  idea  but  what  is  right  and  proper;  or  if  when  others 
come  upon  you,  you  find  tliat  even  in  your  sleep  you  struggle  like 
a  valiant  soldier  to  resist  them  as  strenuously  as  if  you  were  awake, 
it  is  a  sign  that  virtue  is  deeply  rooted  in  you ;  because  not  only  the 
will,  but  even  the  imagination  and  senses  are  made  subject  to  reason. 
This  agrees  with  the  explanation  of  some  authors  on  the  passage  of 
St.  Paul  in  Thcssalonians  (1  Thess.  v.  10),  that  not  only  when  we 
are  awake,  but  even  when  asleep,  our  thoughts  should  always  be 
flowing  in  the  same  current  and  directetl  towards  the  same  end.  So 
Aristotle  says,  that  when  a  man  is  master  of  any  art  or  trade  to  per- 
fection, he  can  so  easily  put  it  into  practice,  that  he  has  no  occasion  to 
wait  and  think  how  he  shall  set  about  it ;  and  all  philosophers  hold 
that  habit  appears  not  in  the  actions  perfonned  with  reflection  and 
care,  but  in  those  done  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment  without  having 
any  leisure  allowed  us  for  deliberation  and  circumspection.  It  is 
spontaneous  behaviour  that  evinces  the  instinctive  habit  of  the  mind 
and  heart.  Hence  it  follows,  that  we  are  as  responsible  for  our 
dreams  as  we  are  for  any  one  of  our  waking  thoughts,  just  as  much 
so,  as,  we  are  told,  we  shall  be  for  every  idle  word  at  the  great  tii- 
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hmal.  For  Uie  nature  of  our  dreams  is  determined  by  the  ijOoc  or 
lone  of  mind  which  we  cultivate,  indulf^e  in,  or  abandon  ourselves  to; 
■D  that^  whether  sleeping,  waking,  or  dreaming,  a  man's  life  is  nothing 
dae  than  a  dramatic  personification  of  his  innate  or  acquired  ideas^ 
AT,  in  other  words,  it  is  his  mind  in  deed.  The  phantoms  of  the 
I  reappear  as  the  motives  of  his  conduct  in  the  day,  in  the  samo 
ner  as  the  deeds  of  the  past  day  rise  up  in  judgment  for  or 
him  in  the  fitful  visions  of  the  night.  Accordingly  the 
I  of  the  spiritual  life  liave  taken  occasion  to  prescribe  rules  to 
'  disciples  concerning  the  proi)er  manner  of  composing  themselves 
te  deep^  their  mode  of  sleeping,  and  the  manner  of  their  dress,  the 
Idnd  of  thoughts  with  which  they  should  entertain  themselves  as 
fkegr  close  their  eyes,  what  they  should  do  if  they  could  not  sleep, 
•ad  how  they  should  recollect  themselves  U])on  first  awaking  in  the 
Buoming;  for  they  justly  concluded,  that  in  no  moment  of  his  life 
■faould  a  good  man  ever  neglect  liimsclf,  or  permit  his  great  enemy 
dhath  to  steal  upon  him  unawares. 

Ereiy  one,  when  asleep,  has  his  own  world ;  but  when  awokCj 
be  lives  in  the  world  of  others.  And  yet  this  world  of  others  is 
but  a  particular  apparition  seen  in  a  i>eculiar  light  by  each  individual 
— paratcly  at  the  same  time,  equally  as  much  so  when  he  is  awake  as 
he  dreams.  The  external  world  of  nature  is  evermore  the 
4t8  winter  and  summer,  storm  and  sunshine,  flood  and 
droughty  earthquake  and  calm,  seed-time  and  harvest -time,  always 
the  same ;  but  our  thoughts,  or  modes  of  thinking,  make  it 
'  altogether  various  at  its  dificrent  epochs,  centuries  of  epochs, 
ages  of  centuries,  diversified  throughout  by  hosts  and  hosts  of 
AoogfatSy  each  with  different  views,  tending  to  one  great  centre  of 
tetCJntereBt,  continual  action,  and  a  progressive  development  of 
Hence  comes  the  gorgeoiis  pageant  that  emblazons  the 
of  history,  glittering  in  Rolcmn  procession,  as  with  measured 
)  it  treads  the  crowdeil  track,  and  exlubits  in  review  the  several 
I  in  their  fiiU  costume  of  mind  and  person.  Each  figure  stands 
oat  distinctly  by  itself  from  the  rich  background  of  the  vast  ideal, 
and  jH  forms  a  part  together  with  the  brilliant  multitude  of  images, 
gnrnped  into  masses  of  the  most  exquisitely  pleasing  colours  of  light 
and  shade.  Dreaming  is  a  continued  whole  running  parallel  with 
the  waking  world,  but  without  interfering  with  it.  When  awake, 
W9  aearcely  remember  the  dreams  of  our  deepest  nleep,  whereas 
in  the  dreams  of  to-day  we  remenilier  those  of  yesterday.  In 
,  we  know  persons,  places,  &c.,  that  we  never  knew  when 
■(wak%  whidi  reappear,  however,  in  our  succeeding  dreams;  nay, 
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qniflite  T  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  evident,  that  the  perfect 
■onl  must  allow  the  jx^rfect  1>odv  to  go  asleep  once  at  least  every 
twcntj-four  hours,  or  othemi^e  the  perfect  body  can  no  longer  serve 
the  perfect  soul,  account  for  it  as  we  please. 

Truth  lies  beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules.  Tlie  mariner's  compass 
of  edence  is  as  wide  as  the  circumference  of  the  universe.  Is  it 
ponible  to  go  further  than  this  1  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  the 
tnikh  lies  still  much  further  off.  The  needle  traverses  ever}'  point 
naiked  down  upon  the  card  of  infinitude,  and  returns  to  the  point 
from  whence  it  started,  still  pointing  to  wliat  is  infinite ;  nor  is 
tbere  an}-  one  point  at  which  we  can  stop  the  wavering  magnet  and 
cry  out*  "  Hold,  enough  ! "  »Sce,  there  stands  fixed  before  us  the 
loid-star  of  the  world  !  No,  by  our  halidom,  it  is  not  fixed  there 
—it  18  onl}'  a  star  among  many  stars;  and  if  it  appear  in  magnitude 
modi  larger  than  the  rest,  it  is  only  because  it  is  infinitely  nearer 
than  the  others,  which  are  infinitely  further  off.  Truth  is  a  mighty 
ooemiy  whose  horizon  is  as  immeasurable  as  its  depth  is  unfathom- 
wOBs  Confined,  like  a  pebble,  to  a  single  spot  on  the  surface  <if  this 
teirestrial  globe,  which  is  itself  a  spot,  or  particle  in  the  vast  abyss 
€if  tlie  firmament,  we  have  no  theodolite  by  which  to  find  the  hvtl 
of  space,  nor  any  arithmetical  tablet  ready  at  hand  for  working  out 
A  loguitluu,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  altitude  of  life.  We  gaze 
npon  the  ocean  of  science,  and,  having  no  boat  withul^  however  frail, 
to  embark  upon  its  boimdless  waters,  we  stand  u[>i>n  the  Khoro,  and 
eonteiit  ourselves  with  counting  the  unceasing  waves  that  chace  each 
other  in  saccession  and  break  along  the  beach. 

It  IB  the  same  with  all  our  inquiries;  and  the  ablest  psychologist 
milBt  admit  that  it  is  beyond  his  power  to  explain  the  nature  of  sleep. 
Am  a  portion  of  the  invisible  world  it  attracts  our  attention  and 
pricks  our  curiosity.  Theories  liave  been  broached,  conjectures 
haattded,  and  opinions  entertained  respecting  it ;  nevertheless,  the 
best  works  on  physiology  offer  us  notliing  more  sutisfactoiy  than 
prabaUe  opinions,  curious  conjectures,  and  interesting  theories,  while 
pielending  to  solve  a  problem  which  still  remains,  as  it  has  hitherto 
MBsained — ^the  monitor  of  the  end  of  all  things — the  daily  rehearsal 
of  oar  death  : — Memento  novimnia  tun,  sic  7ion  in  cfternnm  jyerihla. 

nme  are  some  curious  instances  on  reconl  of  slee])ing  and 
waking.  In  Turkey,  if  a  person  happens  to  fall  asleep  in  the 
iieigiiboarhood  of  a  poppy-field,  and  the  wind  blows  over  towards 
Un,  he  becomes  gradually  narcotized,  and  would  die  if  the  conntr}* 
people,  who  are  well  aetpiaiuteil  with  the  oircumstanoe,  did  not  bring 
kim  to  tbe  next  well  or  stream,  and  empty  pitcher  nftf-r  ]iitil)er  on 
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his  face  and  body.  Dr.  Oppenheim,  during  his  residence  in  Turkey, 
owed  his  life  to  this  simple  and  efficacious  treatment.  Dr.  GraveSy 
firom  whom  this  anecdote  is  quoted,  also  reports  the  case  of  a  gentle- 
man,  thirty  years  of  age,  who,  from  long  continued  sleeplessness,  was 
reduced  to  a  complete  living  skeleton,  unable  to  stand  on  bit  legs. 
It  was  partly  owing  to  disease,  but  chiefly  to  the  abuse  of  merouiy 
and  opium,  until,  at  last,  unable  to  pursue  his  business,  he  sank  into 
abject  poverty  and  woe.  Dr.  llcid  mentions  a  friend  of  his,  who, 
whenever  anything  occurred  to  distress  liim,  soon  became  drowsy  and 
fell  asleep.  A  fellow-student,  also,  at  Edinburgh,  upon  hearing 
suddenly  of  the  unexpected  death  of  a  near  relative,  threw  himself 
on  his  bed,  and  almost  instantaneously,  amidst  the  glare  of  noon-day, 
sunk  into  a  profound  slumber.  Another  person,  reading  aloud  to 
one  of  his  dearest  friends  stretched  on  his  death-bed,  fell  fast  asleep, 
and,  with  the  book  still  in  his  band,  went  on  reading,  utterly  unoon- 
scions  of  what  he  was  uttering.  Hippocrates  relates  the  instance  of 
a  young  man  who  fell  asleep  on  his  back  in  a  tent,  after  having 
drunk  too  freely  of  pure  wine,  when  a  serpent  crawled  in  at  his  month. 
Awaking  with  a  start,  he  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  bit  off  a  portion  of 
the  reptile,  as  he  swallowed  the  rest ;  upon  which  he  fell  into  con- 
vulsions and  died.  He  likewise  refers  to  the  case  of  a  priest,  subject 
to  attacks  of  the  gout,  followed  by  a  lethargy,  or  unusually  prolonged 
sleep.  A  woman  at  Henault  slept  seventeen  or  eighteen  hours  a 
day  for  fifteen  years.  Another  is  recorded  to  have  slept  once  for 
forty  days.  A  man,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  at  Tinsbury,  near  BaUi, 
once  slept  for  a  month,  and  in  two  years  he  slept  again  for  seventeen 
days.  Dr.  Macnish  mentions  a  woman  who  spent  three-fourths  of 
her  life  in  sleep;  and  Dr.  Elliotson,  who  has  collected  several 
instances  of  this  sort,  quotes  the  case  of  a  young  lady  who  slept  for 
six  weeks,  and  recovered.  Herodotus,  in  ''  Melpomene,**  alludes 
incredulously  to  a  race  of  the  Scythians  or  Tartars,  in  the  extreme 
north,  who  were  reported  to  sleep  away  six  montlis  of  the  year. 
Two  young  gentlemen,  says  Dr.  Graves,  college  students,  went  to  bed 
in  perfect  health  the  night  previous  to  their  examination ;  they  slept 
soundly;  the  elder  one  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  left  his 
younger  brother  in  bed  still  asleep;  he  remained  so  for  two  hours 
more,  having  slept  altogether  for  more  than  ten  hours,  when  he  awoke 
in  a  state  of  complete  insanity.  The  same  author,  likewise,  relates 
the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  fell  asleep  with  his  head  resting  on  bis 
hands,  folded  together  before  him  on  the  table  after  dinner.  On 
awakening,  one  anu  was  paralyzed,  and  remained  paralytic  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  which  followed  not  long  afterwards.   The  celebrated 
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General  Elliot,  Frederic  the  Great,  and  John  Hunter,  seldom  slept 
more  than  four  or  five  hours  in  the  twenty-four.  Dr.  Macnish  mentions 
a  lady  in  perfect  health  who  never  slept  more  than  three  or  four  hours 
in  the  twenty-four,  and  then  only  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  General 
Pichegru,  according  to  Sir  Gilhert  Blane,  had  only  one  hour's  sleep 
in  the  same  space  of  time  for  a  whole  year.  The  venerable  St. 
Augustine,  of  Hippo,  prudently  divided  his  hours  into  three  parts- 
eight  he  devoted  to  sleep,  eight  to  recreation,  and  eight  to  converse 
with  the  world.  De  Moivre  slept  twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four;  Quin,  the  celebrated  player,  could  at  his  pleasure  slumber 
twenty-four  hours  in  succession;  and  Dr.  Reid  could,  when  he  liked, 
take  as  much  food  and  as  much  sleep  as  would  serve  him  for  a 
couple  of  days.  Richerand  gives  the  instance  of  a  man  in  the  hospital 
of  St.  Louis,  who  slept  five-sixths  of  the  day,  and  awoke  only  to 
appease  the  cravings  of  a  voracious  appetite.  Attila,  the  scourge  of 
God,  died  on  his  bridal  night  from  the  bursting  of  a  bloodvessel  in 
his  sleep,  and  his  trembling  bride  was  found  sitting  by  his  bed-side 
hiding  her  face  in  her  veil,  and  lamenting  her  own  danger  as  well  as 
the  death  of  the  king.  Theodosius,  falling  asleep  in  the  morning 
watch  of  his  last  great  battle,  saw  in  his  dreams  an  apparition  that 
assured  him  of  the  victory  over  his  desperate  foe,  Eugenius,  and  the 
issue  of  the  forthcoming  day  verified  or  coincided  with  this  strange 
presentiment.  The  dauphin,  son  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XYI.,  the 
descendant  of  the  sovereigns  of  France  and  Navarre,  shut  up  in  a 
loathsome  nook,  with  a  hole  in  the  wall  through  which  his  scanty 
rations  were  thrust,  was  killed  by  the  want  of  sleep.  His  feverish 
temples  were  scarcely  laid  upon  his  pallet,  when  a  stem  voice  peeled 
round  the  walls — "  Capetj  oil  es  tu  f  dors  tu  V*  By  a  refinement  of 
cruelty  of  this  description,  his  ductile  and  confiding  spirit,  drawn  out 
to  the  last  gasp,  silently  gave  up  the  ghost  on  the  8th  of  June,  in 
his  1 0th  year,  1795.  The  famous  St  Dominic,  of  Calaru^za,  in 
Spain,  never  reposed  except  on  the  floor  or  the  bare  boards,  which 
served  him  for  a  bed;  St.  Bonaventura,  one  of  the  first  Franciscans, 
made  use  of  a  common  stone  of  some  size,  instead  of  a  pillow;  and 
St  Peter,  of  Alcantara,  slept  but  one  hour  and  a  half  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  for  forty  years  together,  either  kneeling  or  standing,  with 
his  head  leaning  aside  on  a  little  piece  of  wood  fastened  for  that 
purpose  in  the  wall.  He  usually  ate  but  once  in  three  days,  yet  he 
lived  to  be  old,  though  his  body  was  so  attenuated  and  weak  that 
it  seemed  to  be  composed  of  the  roots  of  trees,  and  his  skin  so 
parched  that  it  resembled  the  dry  bark  of  a  tree  rather  than  flesh. 
People  may  sleep  in  all  sorts  of  postures.    According  to  Mr.  Wilkin- 
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son,  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who,  as  eyery  body  knows,  shaved  their 
scalps,  slept  with  their  heads  resting  on  an  iron  prong,  like  that  of 
a  pitchfork,  welted  with  something  soft.  This  they  did  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  their  heads  cool,  which  they  supposed  strengthened  their 
wits.  The  postillion  will  sleep  on  horseback,  and  the  sentinel  at  his 
post.  An  entire  battalion  of  infantry  have  been  known  to  sleep  on 
the  march.  It  is  about  three  or  four  o*clock  in  the  morning  that 
this  propensity  to  sleep  is  the  most  overpowering — ^the  moment 
seized  upon  by  troops  for  driving  in  the  enemy's  out-posts,  and  taking 
the  bivouac  by  surprise.  Maniacs  are  reported,  particularly  in  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  to  become  furiously  vigilant  during  the  full  of 
the  moon,  more  especially  when  the  deteriorating  ray  of  its  polarized 
light  is  permitted  to  fall  into  their  apartment — hence  the  name 
luncUica.  Sleeping  directly  in  the  moon's  rays  is  said  to  be  at  all  times 
prejudicial.  There  certainly  is  a  greater  proneness  to  disease  during 
sleep  than  in  the  waking  state;  for  those  who  pass  the  night  in  the 
Compagna  di  Roma  inevitably  become  infected  with  its  noxious  air, 
while  travellers  who  go  through  without  stopping  escape  the  miasma. 
Intense  cold  induces  sleep,  and  they  who  perish  in  the  snow  sleep  on 
till  they  sleep  the  sleep  of  death. 

All  nature  sleeps.  Plants  sleep  in  the  winter,  reptiles  and  some 
animals  hybemate,  and  the  earth  sleeps  as  she  wheels  into  darkness 
from  west  to  east.  Children  sleep  a  great  deal — infants  much  more, 
but  with  irregularity;  while  the  old  man  scarcely  slumbers  at  all, 
watching  as  it  were  his  end  approaching.  Even  the  foetus  sleeps  in 
a  sort  of  indeterminate  manner;  and  public  af&irs  have  their  grand 
alternations  of  action  and  repose.  Tlie  heart  sleeps  between  every 
beat  sixty  times  iu  the  minute,  and  so  do  all  the  other  organs  with 
more  or  less  regularity.  Everything  that  has  life  must  sleep  or  else 
it  dies,  which  is  a  marvel  beyond  our  comprehension. 

People  may  sleep  too  little  or  too  much,  too  early  or  too  late. 
Overmuch  sleep  conduces  to  obesity,  toq)or  of  the  general  functions, 
congestions  of  the  chief  viscera,  more  especially  of  the  head,  endan- 
gering attacks  of  apoplexy  and  death.  It  is  the  hon  vivarU  who  is 
disposed  to  somnolency — a  dose  in  his  easy  chair  after  dinner,  and 
an  inclination  to  nod  over  the  newspaper  or  during  a  prolonged  dis- 
course. The  well-nourishetl  require  more  sleep  than  the  lean,  and  the 
phlegmatic  more  than  the  irritable.  But  in  the  present  day  somnolent 
obesity  is  a  rare  phenomenon.  The  evil  that  we  have  to  complain 
of  is  an  incapability  of  sleeping  enough.  There  is  no  fixed  duration 
for  sleep.  The  world  roars  around  us  like  a  torrent  of  events.  Every- 
thing is  rapid;  and  we  are  whirled  with  velocity  in  the  midst  of  a 
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TOrtex,  as  va^t  as  it  is  lucessaut.  Repose  there  is  none;  and  instead 
of  flleeping  on  a  pillow  of  down,  wc  stund  coutiuually  on  the  tiptoe 
of  expectation,  awaiting  the  eomiug  on  of  to-morrow,  Lig  as  it  were 
vitb  the  doom  of  some  great  hereafter.  It  is  impossible  to  sleep — 
««y,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  sunive.  This  morbid  exeitemcnt,  fic- 
tiftioiia  let  it  be,  is  in  reality  the  pregnant  sourec  of  a  large  family  of 
lAnents,  of  which  mania  is  neither  the  vonngest  nor  the  most  inslg- 
yiieant  child. 

Opium  in  some  of  its  forms  is  supposed  to  be  the  chief  ingredient 
wftli  which  we  drug  the  posset  of  repose.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
For,  in  the  kind  of  vi^lance  just  alluded  to,  opium  in  its 
;  concentrated  form  is  most  frequentl}'  useless.  Sometimes  it 
I  the  vigilance,  and,  instead  of  soothing,  excites  the  nerves  to 
Y,  in  which  the  patient  hears,  sees,  and  converses  with  phan- 
I  that  have  no  existence  save  on  the  irritated  expansion  of  his 
1  retina.  In  the  sleeplessness  of  the  insane,  this  is  particularly' 
opiates  very  often  exert  no  influence  over  their  moon-stricken 
They  must  be  watched  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  sleep 
>  be  cooxed  and  solicite<l  by  means  of  remedies  that  have  nothing 
of  the  narcotic  principle  in  them.  Mesmeric  passes  (be  mesmerism 
what  it  may)  will  induce  sleep  when  nothing  else  will,  and  it  is  a 
kmd  of  sleep  altogether  exempt  from  the  subsequent  distress  arising 
from  the  use  of  an  opiate.  Allowing  the  patient  to  get  up  and  wash 
hhnwlf  and  walk  about  his  room,  making  his  bed  afresh,  giving  him 
m  f^aM  of  cold  water,  or  bitter  ale,  or  wiue-and- water,  will  often 
in  procuring  refreshing  sleep  when  all  other  moans  have 
These  are  practical  points  calling  for  experienee<l  judgment 
in  thor  application. 

The  condition  of  the  eye  will  generally  afford  a  correct  criterion 
Ibr  detennining  the  kind  of  narcotic  or  sedative  to  Ik*  prescribed. 
Far,  when  the  eye  is  bloodshot  and  the  pupil  contracted,  opium  is 
mdy  eflfectualy  the  vascularity  of  the  eyeball  implying  that  the 
ciienlation,  especially  that  of  the  meninges,  is  already  too 
i  injected.  Neither  would  stimulauts  of  any  sort  be  serviceable 
•t  audi  times.  Hyoscyamus,  couium,  and  aconite  are  more  to  be 
llKad  upon;  or  if  opium  l>e  prescril>ed,  it  should  be  conjoined  with 
tntar  emetic^  salines,  and  nitre,  or  with  ipecacuanha,  as  in  the  Dover*s 
Aiwder.  ^th  antimony,  it  will  occasionally  succeed,  although  if 
woald  &il  if  given  by  itself.  The  success  of  this  combination  of 
OfbODg  Budorifics,  and  nephritics,  arises  most  likely  from  their  acting 
OB  the  entire  surface  of  the  skin,  and  thus  relieving  the  internal 
otgum,  and  allowing  the  opiate  in  the  mean  time  to  allay  the  un- 
aro.  viL  c  c 
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settled  mobility  of  the  nerves.  Dr.  Qraves  \b  convinced  that  an- 
timony exerts  a  decided  narcotic  influence  on  the  system.  Oinum, 
likewise,  will  often  act  favourably  when  given  with  some  of  the 
alkalies ;  but  its  mildest,  if  not  its  surest,  way  of  narcotising  is  that 
pointed  out  by  Dupuy tren,  when  applied  to  the  orifices  of  the  mucoiiB 
membranes. 

On  tlie  oontrar}',  when  the  conjunctiva  is  pale,  and  the  pupil 
dilated,  stimulants  prove  the  most  certain  narcotics;  for  these  symp- 
toms indicate  the  sleeplessness  of  inanition  and  the  necessity  for 
support.  In  this  stage,  which  may  forerun  mania  in  its  most  trouble- 
some form,  large  and  repeated  doses  of  pure  opium  have  been  given 
with  the  happiest  results.  Dr.  Crawford  found  opium,  gradually 
increased  to  large  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  so  as  to  produce 
sleep,  the  best  remedy.  It  is  a  condition  wliich  follows  the  loss  of 
blood,  as  from  venesection  or  haemorrhage,  when  hyoscyamus  with 
camphor  is  so  beneficial.  In  those  instances  of  watchfulness  which 
are  frequently  observed  towards  the  close  of  acute  diseases,  it  is 
always  necessary  to  repeat  the  opiate  for  some  time  after  the  first 
symptoms  have  been  checked.  There  is  no  fear  of  giving  successive 
doses,  lest  the  patient  should  become  accustomed  to  them,  and  a  bad 
habit  be  generated,  for  the  rapid  convalescence  and  renewed  health, 
which  are  wonderfully  promoted  by  securing  a  sound  and  refreshing 
sleep,  will  soon  enable  him  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  an  opiate. 
In  these  cases,  the  upward  circulation  is  too  feeble,  and  the  via  a 
iei*go  nmst  be  increased  and  sustained.  The  same  practice  is  likewise 
pre-eminently  useful  in  the  first  stage  of  delirium  tremens,  in  its 
congestive  onset,  before  the  subacute  inflammation  and  milky  e£^ision 
have  ensued.  The  irritability,  watchfulness,  and  phantasmagoria  of 
this  peculiar  malady  are  best  treated  by  a  combination  of  bitters, 
alkalies,  and  opiates ;  or  else  with  tonics  (even  steel),  local  or  general 
depletion,  and  opiates,  at  the  same  time. 

Nothing,  however,  relieves  the  vigilance  of  old  age;  nor  should 
opium  ever  be  tried,  since  the  dose  that  is  sufficient  to  pp>cure 
sleep  may  end  in  death.  Persons  have  been  destroyed  by  a 
single  dose  of  a  third  of  a  grain  of  muriate  of  morjAia,  and  two  or 
three  from  a  grain,  although  they  may  have  recently  taken  doses  of 
half  a  grain,  or  even  a  grain,  with  little  effect.  Yet  a  grain  of 
muriate  of  niorphiii  may  be  taken  every  hour  for  forty-^ight  hours 
without  any  effect.  Sometimes,  without  d^-ing,  persons  remain  a 
long  time  asleep  after  soporifics.  Dr.  Macnisli,  quoted  by  Dr. 
Elliotson,  refers  to  a  child,  near  Lymington,  that  was  thus  sent 
asleep  for  three  weeks.    The  proper  remedy,  and  the  particular  dose, 
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W^tfpire  the  tact  and  management  of  one  engaged  in  extensive  i)rac- 
tiM^  for  an  experienced  hint  is  no  rule  to  a  nonce.  >Sonictimes  hot 
qpongiea  applied  to  the  heafl  will  cause  Bleep,  and  sometimes  cold ; 
lot  eold  will  awaken  the  sleciicr,  and  so  will  heat.  These  are  the 
dHBeultiea  of  medicine  that  render  it  an  art,  instead  of  constituting 
tb  •  seiencg,  and  make  the  expert  practitioner  so  invaluable  with  the 
fMidie.     Successful  practice  is  often  empirical. 

The  power  of  the  will  may  obtain  or  dissipate  sleep.     Some  per- 
I  have  the  power  of  willing  themselves  asleep  as  soon  as  they  lie 
Mr.  Binns,  in  his  "  Anatomy  of  Sleep,"  gives  directions  to 
I  eflect;  and  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  the  habit  of  doing  so  may  1)c 

'acquired. 

Modi  will  depend  upon  the  time  and  manner  of  administering  a 

MWntic.     The  general  practice  is  to  give  it  at  the  usual  hour  of 

k0d4ime;  but  this  may  do  nothing  more  than  tease  the  patient  with 

-  ft  ■oporifie  that  does  not  produce  sleep.     A  more  delicate  mode  of 

:  {fooeeding  is  that  of  denoting  the  particular  hour  when  the  vigil 

*  'nbpwB  into  a  brief  slmuber,  and  to  onler  the  narcotic  to  be  taken 
^  an  boor  before  this  wished-for  moment  arrives.  Thus  the  remedy 
^  irfn  oirincide  with  the  course  of  the  natural  changes,  and  begin  to 

*  tfpanle  jnat  as  the  habitual  slumber  is  coming  on.  Li  hectic,  this 
.    poiod  is  about  four  in  the  morning;  in  ague,  it  is  generally  in  the 

aAemoon;  in  rheumatism,  at  the  e\'ening  twilight ;  and  inconsump- 
tfoo,  about  nudniglit.  In  putrid  fevers,  the  prostration  of  strength 
I  itadf  almost  always  in  the  morning ;  and  petcchite,  as  well  as 
,  those  fiital  signs  of  debility,  break  out  and  proceed  during 
I  in  the  night. 
Diet  likewise  may  be  converted  into  a  narcotic  sedative.  Tea  or 
I  win  produce  sleep  when  the  brain  is  plethoric,  as  surely  as  it 
[  gi^e  rise  to  the  most  vexatious  vigilance  and  ncr>'ous  irritability 
L  the  brain  is  already  exhausted.  Tims,  men  who  have  studied 
and  lived  too  low  will  fall  asleep  after  a  good  dinner,  while 
ie  wlio  have  taken  their  wine  and  lived  too  richly  will  not  be 
to  ahnt  their  eyes  until  they  have  been  ser>'ed  with  a  cu]i  of 
coffee  first  and  their  green  tea  aftcnvards — ^the  tea  and  the 
I  allttying  the  upward  circulation,  and  acting  as  an  innncdiatc 
\  on  the  nerves.  Bleeding  or  digitalis  would  of  course  answer 
theporpoM  jnat  as  well. 

A,  deepleas  night  cannot  be  recovered  from  by  any  subsccpent 
Aria  snatdied  out  of  the  business  of  the  day.  We  nmst  wait  for 
tflM  faDowing  night,  go  to  IhhI  early,  and  skH'p  Boun<lly,  if  we  hope 
to  awake  refieahed  the  next  morning.    Nor  can  the  cxhaur^tion  from 

cc2 
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the  want  of  sleep  be  relieved  from  stimulant  r,  either  in  the  shape  of 
food  or  medicine,  although  the  late  hours  of  the  modem  world,  which 
induce  a  perpetual  lassitude  both  of  mind  and  body,  are  alleged  as 
one  of  the  chief  reasons,  if  not  of  the  many  poor  excuses,  for  indulging 
in  wine  and  hot  condiments.  There  is  a  form  of  conditional  drunken- 
ness to  which  people  in  good  society  are  addicted,  without  being  aware 
of  it,  that  produces  effects  quite  as  pernicious  as  the  dram-drinking 
among  the  lower  orders — we  mean  the  free  use  of  wine  at  the  dinner- 
table.  Such  persons,  without  suffering  in  appearance  or  losing 
flesh,  get  into  a  chronic  state  of  disturbed  health,  manifested  by  im- 
paired digestion  and  irritable  nerves.  Deprived  of  his  usual  modicum, 
the  gentleman  is  unable  to  sleep,  and  becomes,  in  a  certain  degree, 
delirious,  unless  allowed  to  return  to  his  ordinary  habits.  There  is 
likewise  a  chronic  sleeplessness,  chiefly  among  the  better  classes, 
where  individuals  suffer  from  an  almost  total  want  of  rest  for  months 
together,  without  any  loss  of  flesh  or  visible  impairment  of  the  con- 
stitution. Such  cases  get  well  of  themselves,  after  a  shorter  or 
longer  period,  and  do  not  require  any  medical  treatment. 

The  evil  consequences  of  not  sleeping  enough  are  clearly  mani- 
fested in  the  features,  which  become  pale,  lank,  and  sharp ;  the  eye 
cold,  blanched,  and  watery ;  the  hair  shabby,  straight,  and  long ;  the 
deportment  wan ;  and  the  feelings  languid.  The  palms  of  the  hands 
are  hot,  the  lips  dry  and  peeling,  and  the  utterance  feeble  or  tremu- 
lous, while  a  low  fever  feeds  upon  the  vitals.  If  the  want  of  sleep  is 
voluntary,  as  in  the  pursuit  of  some  necessary  or  interesting  occupa- 
tion, or  in  consequence  of  fashionable  engagements,  it  saps  the 
strength  at  an  early  period ;  men  become  old  at  thirty-five  or  forty, 
and  women,  wasted  in  their  prime,  suffer  from  difHcult  childbirth,  or 
die  in  consequence  of  it.  A  metropolitan  life  is  most  baneful  in  this 
respect,  and  may  be  considered  as  limiting  the  average  of  longevity 
to  forty -five  or  fifty  years. 

Those  who  go  to  bed  late  rise  late,  and  early  risers  are  for  the  most 
part  forced  to  retire  equally  early.  Students,  who  require  more  sleep 
than  others,  usually  rise  too  early  and  sit  up  too  late.  Modem  fine 
children,  who  are  taught  to  mimic  their  elders,  are  exotics,  flowering 
in  an  artificial  atmosphere,  but  withering  without  fruit  long  before 
the  morning  of  their  days  has  passed  over  their  debilitated  heads. 
There  ia  no  compensation  for  the  loss  of  health.  Nor  learning,  nor 
fame,  nor  money,  nor  power,  is  equivalent  to  an  elastic,  vigorous 
constitution ;  nor  are  the  lesser  virtues,  usually  styled  accomplish- 
ments, pleasing  and  graceful  as  they  may  be,  of  any  value  in  com- 
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ptfisou  with  the  decrepit  nerves  ami  the  still  more  decrepit  murals 
with  which  they  have  been  purchased. 

The  older  physicians  paid  much  closer  attention  to  this  inquiry 
tliui  modem  ph}'8icians  and  physiologisfts  are  accustomed  to  do. 
Hippocrates  lung  ago  pointed  out  the  importance  of  denoting  the 
kmd  of  sleep,  the  nature  of  the  dreams,  and  the  particular  posture 
jrf  the  sleeper  in  bed,  as  an  accessory  means  of  forming  a  correct 
.  jpgnosis  of  his  disease.  Allowing  for  some  puerilities  peculiar  to 
.|be  lemote  epoch  in  which  he  flourished,  the  fourth  book  of  his 
,  entitled  "  Regimen,"  is  a  much  more  practical  essay  on  this 
than  anything  else  of  the  sort  that  has  as  yet  been  put 
Ibfflih  by  later  pathologists. 

.  Although  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  observes  that  sleep  is  a  cerebral 
aflectiony  and  that  the  spinal  and  ganglionic  systems  never  sleep,  yet 
0Vr  notioiui  are,  we  cannot  help  avowing,  somewhat  different  from 
-Ui  upon  this  subject.  It  seems  to  us,  that  the  power  of  sleeping  is 
maadk  more  intimately  connected  with  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the 
■pinal  cord  than  with  the  cerebrum  and  superior  portions  of  the 
ksnuBpheres.  The  whole  nervous  system  is  a  unit  or  entity  in  its 
MiCmrn,  compounded  of  distinct  parts  entirely  united  in  their  diffc- 
tmdg  hat  by  no  means  seimrate  functions.  The  intellectual  powers 
aeem  to  belong  to  the  cerebra,  perhaps  to  the  cortical  sub- 
,  or  grey  matter  alone,  as  some  suppose ;  the  several  senses 
ipoold  appear  to  have  their  origin  or  root  at  the  base  of  the  brain  ; 
Ike  ftcnltiea  of  the  mere  animal  organs  arc  apparently  governed  by 
tfJM  cerehellum,  while  those  of  locomotion,  speech,  respiration,  (kc, 
MO  evidently  connected  with  the  pons  varolii,  the  medulla  oblongata, 
Aid  the  Mfinal  cord.  Now  sleep  is  an  absolute  suspension  of  sense 
flid  motion;  but  then  these  two  functions,  or  sets  of  functions,  arc 
indcr  the  rule  of  the  spinal  cord;  so  that  the  spinal  cord  would  seem 
to  be  the  immediate  locality,  if  not  the  true  centre,  both  of  rest  and 
,  progression  and  repose,  locomotion  and  inertion,  or,  in  other 
of  waking  and  sleeping. 
There  we  several  physiological  as  well  as  pathological  phenomena 
fialfnifttive  of  this  view  of  the  case.  It  has  been  proved,  inde- 
pladffntly  of  Dr.  Graves*  i>ersonal  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  the 
of  the  eye  is  closed  almost  to  a  point,  not  larger  than  a  pin- 
,  during  sleep;  that  the  eyeball  likewise  is  turned  upwards;  and 
1  the  upper  eyelid  falls  down.  TIk'.>o  plKnoniena  are  also  the 
set  down  as  indicating  disturbance  at  the  base  of  the 
among  the  diseases  of  tliat  organ.     For  a  ver}-  contracted 
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|ui|»il  is  almost  always  a  fiital  ^li^,  hj  shoving  loss  of  pcyveTtttk 
.rii^iii  i»f  tin'  r'-|iir:itury  nerws.  whether  from  effiisioxu  or  injury,* 
natural  ilissolution.     The  tumius;  upwards  of  the  eyebcill  is  &  cob- 
inoii  symptom  of  convulsive  affections  proceeding  from  sfnnal  inir 
tati'H).  or  mechnTiical  mifichief  of  that  pmrt.     And  the  drDO(nn|<l 
I  111*  vyvVul  U  imlioative  of  incipient  paralysis,  or  l<.»sd  of  power,  iitb 
ci*ril  and  iiiedulhi  obUmcrata,  often  forerunning  paraplegiJ^  los  cl 
spi'iHli.  and  failure  of  the  locomotive  power  in  generaL    Theiefigii^ 
wlpih  are.  physioloi;ically  si>eakintr.  in  one  sense  the  phenomettiE 
ordinary  Avv\k  become,  iu  another,  leading  symptoms  in  the  Datnl 
1ii>torv  of  dis<.a!»e  of  the  brain ;  and  both  the  s\~mptoius^  on  the  OM 
hand,  and  the  {ihonomena.  on  the  other,  point  directly  to  onepHtiE 
thi*  j^rand  system  of  nerves — namely,  the  niedidla  oblongatiy  udliM 
spinal  voi\\. 

Tiiat  sloop  .should  be  less  connected  with  the  cerebrum  thso  iriik 
tho  oord  i*i  not  so  unlikely,  if  we  consider  the  uatore  of  eaih  paitrf 
tho  norvous  system  res|»ectively;  for  we  shall  be  enabled  torcmi^ 
that  ^loop.  whioh  is  the  sus}X}nsiou  of  action,  belongs  to  the  fipad 
) tort  ion  rather  than  to  tho  brain  or  cerebrum,  which,  as  the  focn  «f 
will  :iud  Intollij^ouco,  only  exerts  itself  in  •jroveming  the  rest  of  tk 
frnnus  and  ooases  fri»m  exertion  as  soon  as  the  rest  of  it^  parts  oeHI 
tti  n-'juin*  t^'ovoniin;^.  Disturbance  of  the  superior  hcinisphere*  viS 
of  otinrso  hindor  tho  oonl  fi"om  sleeping  quite  as  effectually  as  initio 
tion  of  any  other  part  of  the  1)ody  would  do;  but  we  mean  that,  in  | 
hialth,  sloop  bolunj^js  to  the  cord  rather  than  to  the  braiu.  Vigikmoi  I 
is  ono  «>f  tho  most  vexatious  sym])toms  of  spinal  disease-— of  ^nnil 
exhaustion  from  vonory,  m*  excessive  peilestrianism^-of  spinal  iziitft- 
titiii  jirothiood  1»\  a  sort  of  reilox  action  from  acid  indigestion,  aooom- 
paniod  with  suhsultus  and  orami>s  of  the  legs,  aud  of  profuse  dianiiCNs 
exhaustini^  tho  spinal  cord  so  greatly  as  to  give  rise  to  incunlk 
para)»lo,i;ia.  All  those  sij^ns,  s^-mptoms,  and  phenomena  lead  toou 
and  tho  same  conclusion — that  the  spinal  cord  rather  than  bnin  ii 
chiofly  conoornod  in  sloop  and  sleeplessness. 

There  is  another  chain  of  proofs  which  conducts  us  to  the  mom 
en<l — immoly,  those  drawn  from  the  action  of  narcotic  medicueii 
When  given  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  sheer  sleeplessness,  apirt 
from  the  intervention  of  uny  other  disease  or  disturbing  ageikj 
among  the  various  other  functions,  they  act  more  decidedly  wbes 
a]>plied  to  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  mucous  membrane^  or  used  »• 
tenmlly  along  the  spine,  tlian  when  given  by  the  mouth.  ThiseffiNi 
is  obviously  spinal. 

The  mesmeric  sleep  has  been  so  unscientifically  handled  by  pO' 
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fane  experimenters,  that  a  legitimate  inquiry  into  its  real  nature  is 
almost  interdicted  pursuant  to  a  decree  of  the  high  court  of  medi- 
cine. No  one,  however,  who  has  once  witnessed  its  phenomenon, 
can  pretend  to  say  that  it  does  not  exbt ;  nor  are  we,  on  our  part, 
prepared  to  discard  its  facts  as  ret  iitfinim  et  nugatorice,  or  to  turn 
our  backs  upon  an  inquiry  which  is,  at  present,  we  own,  beyond  our 
ken.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mesmeric  sleep  is  real,  and 
that  it  differs  from  ordinary  sleep  in  its  intensity  as  well  as  in  the 
automatic  movements  of  the  spinal  system,  together  with  the  trans- 
luminous  consciousness  of  the  dormant  faculty  of  thinking.  It  ia' 
evident  that  the  sensorium  is  in  this  state  made  conscious  of  the 
operation  of  functions,  morbid  or  healthy,  which  in  its  ordinary  or 
rational  waking  condition  it  is  not  alive  to,  and  that  the  nerves 
communicate  to  the  brain  impressions  of  inward  sensations  which 
are  not  reported  or  conveyed  thither  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
Tlie  peripheral  nerves  arc  strangely  excited,  the  sense  of  pain  arising 
from  injury  or  disease  is  diminLihed  or  annulled,  and  disease  itself 
suspended  or  removed.  The  quo  niodo  of  this  state  of  things  \b  the 
very  point  in  question,  and  it  remains  for  the  orthodox  physiologists 
who  deny  the  matter  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  proof;  although 
thus  much  is  incontestible,  that  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal 
cord  play  a  much  more  prominent  part  in  these  curious  manifesta- 
tions of  simple  organic  life  than  the  mesmerists  themselves,  as  far 
as  we  are  able  to  understand  them,  seemed  disposed  to  allow. 

The  invisible  agency  of  thought  existing  not  except  by  the  viaible 
agency  of  the  brain,  constitutes  both  the  popular  philosophy  of 
ghosts  or  spirits,  and  the  medical  philosophy  of  soul  and  body;  added 
to  which,  the  world  of  dreams  has  rendered  the  philosopher  little 
less  fEUiciful  and  incoherent  than  the  uninitiated  vulgar,  who,  in  his 
turn,  seems,  at  times,  to  be  scarcely  more  intelligible  than  the  wisest 
philosopher. 
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Art.  III. — Lu^uUic  Aaylwins,  Irdand.  Report  <wi  the  DUtrwiy 
Local,  and  PrivtUe  Lunatic  Asylums  in  Irdafid,  1848,  wiik 
Appendices,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  oomnuuul 
of  her  Majesty.    Dublin:  Thorn.     1849. 

The  state  of  lunacy  in  Ireland  has  been  repeatedly  a  matter  of  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  and  now,  when  distress,  famine,  pestilence,  and 
voluntary  self-expatriation  are  spreading  desolation  through  that 
unhappy  land,  the  subject  appears  to  us  invested  with  a  deeper  and 
more  solemn  interest  than  heretofore. 

The  want  of  proper  accommodation  for  the  insane  and  the  lunatic 
poor  of  Ireland  was  long  ago  a  national  grievance.  Frievous  to  the 
year  1810,  no  provision  had  been  made  by  the  legislature  for  this 
class  of  sufferers  beyond  a  few  cells  in  the  workhouses,  and  county 
prisons,  and  St.  Patrick's  Hospital,  which  was  opened  upon  the  19th 
of  September,  1757,  and  is  now  capable  of  receiving  150  patients. 
In  the  year  1810,  a  grant  was  made  by  parliament  for  establishing 
the  Eichmond  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Dublin,  for  the  accommodation  of 
200  patients,  \65  Geo.  III.  c.  107,]  which  was  opened  in  1815;  but 
the  sphere  of  its  operation,  extending  through  the  counties  of 
Dublin,  Meath,  Wicklow,  and  Louth,  embraces  a  population  of 
180,984  persons,  and  it  is  shown  by  the  tables  before  us  that  its 
institution  is  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  so  extensive  a 
district. 

In  1817,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  reported  that  the 
only  eifectual  mode  of  relief  would  be  the  establishment  of  district 
asylums,  eleven  of  which  are  now  open;  but  although  they  have  been 
considerably  enlarged  and  extended,  the  provision  they  afford  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  hniatic  poor  in  each 
district.  The  result  is  that  patients  are  still  consigned  to  gaols  and 
cells  in  workhouses,  "  where  these  poor  creatures  are  often  obliged 
thus  to  remain  until  vacancies  occur  in  the  asylums  proper  for  their 
reception." — {Report,  p.  5.)  The  impropriety,  or  rather  the  absolute 
inhumanity,  of  such  a  system  is  obvious.  In  these  temporary  places 
of  refuge,  proper  care  and  medical  treatment  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease  are  impracticable;  the  disorder,  consequently,  becomes 
aggravated  and  confirmed,  and  to  this  cause  may  now  be  ascribed 
the  fact  that  the  district  lunatic  asylums  are  now  encumbered  with 
hopeless  and  incurable  cases.    The  Beport  states — 
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''The  cvik  arii»iug  from  the  pmctice  of  ciHuniitting  iunntics  to 
,  and  the  want  generally  of  adequate  asylum  relief,  inereascd  to 
an  extent  as  to  be  made  the  subjeet  of  a  i>arliamentar}-  inquir}^ 
ni  the  year  1843,  when  a  seleet  eommittee  of  tlie  liouse  of  LoihIk 
%«•  appointed  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  Irish  asylums,  \Wtli 
Ae  Tiew  of  remed\ing  these  defects. 

**  The  reiiult  of  their  labours  will  be  seen  in  their  re]K>rt  of  the 
flnridence  taken  before  them,  and  their  \'iews,  after  a  careful  examina- 
of  that  evidence,  arc  generally  embraced  in  the  following  reso- 


^  '  The  committee  arc  de.^inms  of  impressing  on  the  House,  as  the 
BBWilt  of  their  inquiries,  the  following  propositions,  on  which  they 
formed  the  strongest  opinion — 

1.  The  necessity  of  discontinuing,  as  soon  as  ])racticable,  the 
committals  of  lunatics  to  gaols  and  Bridewells. 

2.  The  necessity  of  amending  the  Act  of  the  1  Viet.  e.  27, 
which  appears,  on  the  authority  of  the  Lonl  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  to  have  leii  to  the  most  serious  abuse. 

3.  The  inexpediency  of  appropriating  the  union  workhouses  as 
places  either  for  the  cur^tody  or  the  treatment  of  the 
insane,  for  both  which  j)ur])oses  they  apiKMir  wholly  un- 
suited. 

4.  The  necessity  of  providing  one  central  establishment  for 
criminal  lunatics,  under  the  immediate  control  and  direc- 
tion of  the  government  of  Irelancl,  to  be  supported  from 
the  same  funds  and  under  the  system  adopted  in  respect 
to  criminal  lunatics  in  England. 

5.  The  necessity  of  increasing  the  accommodation  for  pau^^er 
lunatics  in  Ireland,  and  of  providing  for  the  cases  of 
epilepsy,  idiotcy,  and  chronic  disease,  by  an  increased 
nnmber  of  the  district  asylums,  by  an  enlargement  of 
those  asylums,  or  by  the  erection  of  several  establishments 
spedally  appropriateil  for  these  classes  of  imtients." 

''The  valuable  suggestions  thus  thro^vn  out  by  the  eomnuttee 
I  taken  up  by  the  Irish  government  the  following  year,  and  a 
eiteVHpoDdence  opened  with  the  grand  juries  of  each  county,  and 
'■  opinion  rec|uested  on  the  elegibility  and  eentrality  of  certain 
r  proponed  for  the  new  asylums,  which  the  inspei'tors-general  of 
\  instmcted  to  inspect,  and  rei^rt  on  for  the  information 
if  die  lord-lieutenant. 

**  Hie  limited  ])owerM  of  the  Executive  under  the  existing  enact- 
,  interposed  an  obstacle  to  any  further  jirogress  beyond  mere 
'  arrangements,  with  the  exception  of  some  additions  to 
aaylumt,  called  for  by  the  pressure  of  demands  for  admission 
■ome  of  the  districts.     But  it  is  now  gratifying  to  state,  that 
ovil  has  been  at  length  rcmedieil,  by  the  Act  of  last  session. 
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8  &  9  Vict.,  c.  107,  which  removes  the  legal  restriction  that  has 
hitherto  limited  the  accommodation  of  each  asylum  to  li50  inmateiy 
and  thus  prevented  their  enlargement  to  any  sufficient  extent.  It  also 
provides  for  the  erection  and  estahlishment  of  a  central  asylum  for 
criminal  lunatics,  which  will  relieve  the  existing  asylums  from  this 
class  of  patients." — {Report,  p.  6.) 

Notwithstanding  these  laudable  intentions  promulgated  in  1846, 
we  perceive  by  the  present  Report,  that  on  the  31st  December,  1848, 
there  were,  out  of  an  aggregate  of  5678  patients — 338  confined  in 
gaols,  and  1940  in  union  workhouses.  Furthermore,  from  another 
table,  exhibiting  the  number  of  committab  of  lunatics  to  gaols,  and 
their  discharges,  wc  observe  that  during  the  years  1847  and  1848, 
there  were  as  many  as  1041  lunatics  committed  to  gaol,  without 
being  convicted  of  any  offence  beyond  their  being  unhappily  so 
afflicted.  This  is  not  all.  The  inspectors  report  that  they  ^'  have 
also  reason  to  believe  that  family  dbputes,  particularly  where  land 
and  other  property  is  in  question,  have  occasionally  led  to  the  con- 
finement of  individuals,  [under  the  Act,  1  Vict.  cap.  27,]  some  pro- 
vocation to  an  act  of  violence  being  given  in  order  to  bring  the 
parties  within  the  more  effectual  cognizance  of  the  law." — (lieport, 
p.  8.)  To  provide  against  this  evil,  the  inspectors  require  a  copy  of 
the  certificate  of  admission  of  every  dangerous  and  criminal  lunatic ; 
but  even  this  appears  to  us  insufficient.  The  practice  of  committing 
lunatics  to  gaol  ought  to  be  abolished;  nay,  although  a  majority 
of  them  be  minor  culprits,  their  offences  are  probably  the  result 
only  of  their  insanity.  We  regret,  therefore,  that  such  a  system  as 
this  should  still  exist  in  Ireland.  The  provision  for  the  insane  in 
workhouses,  although  only  temporary,  is  equally  objectionable; 
indeed  we  cannot  conceive  a  more  deplorable  picture  than  the  in- 
spectors themselves  give  us  in  the  following  statement : — 

''The  wards  allocated  to  lunatics  in  the  workhouses  of  this  couutr}*, 
however  ill-constructed  and  ill-adapted  to  the  purpose,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  so  many  subsidiary  depots  affording  a  temporary  shelter  to 
the  insane,  in  the  absence  of  suitable  accommodation.  Originally 
intended  for  idiots,  as  their  name  implies,  ^tese  tnards  hecome/roin 
ttfne  to  time  receptcLcUs  for  pcUierUs  lahwvring  wider  every  type  of 
meiUal  disease.  On  oiir  visitatuyns,  we  Ivave  occasionally  foimd  in 
iliem  cases  of  tlie  most  acute  mania,  requiring  a  care  and  vigilance 
that  cotdd  not  be  expected  from  a  doss  of  attendants  taken  out  ofOys 
general  mass  of  paupers,  frequ^iUy  aged  and  infirm  tliemselves,  and 
witose  services  are  far  tJie  most  part  unrequited.  If  admission  to  tli6 
district  asylum  cannot  be  procured  for  individuals  thus  acutely 
affected,  no  alternative  is  left,  but  to  await  a  vacancy,  unless  in  the 
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interixDy  as  usually  happens,  they  are  committed  to  the  uearest  prison, 
m  dangeroun,  or  perhaps  as  criminal  lunatics.  The  great  majority, 
lowever,  of  the  insane  in  unions,  may  be  classified  as  idiotic,  epileptic, 
md  demented,  amounting  in  all  to  1943.  There  being  no  law  nor 
bud  regulation  to  confine  persons  laboiuing  under  these  different 
jnides  of  mental  aWrration  to  a  continued  residence  in  unions,  when 
CNWe  admitted,  their  numbers  in  them  arc  necessarily  subject  to  much 
BQctoation.  Q/"  130  poorhouses,  124  at  preseiit  contain  a  certain 
pmporiioH  of  lunatics,  ranging  from  four  to  over  ttixti/.  In  some 
umons,  duritujf  the  two  past  years,  such  w^as  the  pressure  from  tcithmU, 
mmd  90  great  the  necessity  of  hospital  accommodation,  that  the  idiot 
dknmonSj  tchen  not  fully  occupied,  tcere  done  away  tvith  altogether^ 
T  made  available  for  general  purposes,  their  former  inmates  being 
7  throfugh  the  paupers  at  large.  We  are  aware  that  the  Com- 
oners  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  local 
authorities,  are  alike  sensible  of  the  great  inconvo,niencc  caused  by 
the  residence  of  the  insane,  no  matter  of  what  class,  in  workhouses, 
where,  generally  speaking,  coopal  up  in  gloomy  ceHs^  tcitlumt  any 
provision  for  exercise,  conifort,  or  employment,  any  attempt  at  classiji- 
cmUofh  cr  moral  treatment  on  tlieir  belialf  is  quite  impracticable,^^ 

Such  a  description  as  this — the  sane  mingling  with  the  insane — 
the  poor  idiot  with  the  pauper — cooped  up  in  gloomy  cells,  and 
wholly  unprovided  for  with  either  moral  or  mc<lical  treatment,  carries 
m  hftck  to  the  remoter  and  darker  age  when  insanity  was  little  un< 
deEvtood,  and  the  unhappy  victim  was  left,  as  in  Hogarth*s  picture, 
to  pine  away  in  straw  and  miser}'.  Such  is  at  this  moment,  it  would 
Mem,  the  state  of  lunacy  in  Ireland. 

Another  point  for  regret  which  is  suggested  by  the  Report  before 
OS  ifl^  the  want  of  any  definite  statistical  account ;  inasnmch  as  we 
find  by  the  Report  of  1846,  that  the  number  of  paujter  and  other 
lunatics  in  Ireland  were  disposed  of  as  follows  : — 
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Hence  at  this  iieriod,  ou  the  1st  of  Junuan*.  184C,  there  wctk* 
llfi72  lunatics  in  Ireland;  and  yet  m  tlie  repoit  now  published,  we 
find  that  the  aggregate  accommodation  which  will  Y>e  provided  by 
the  new  and  existing  asylums  will  only  afford  reception  for  4000 
inmates.  It  is  stated,  and  the  fact  is  melancholy,  that  the  famine 
and  pestilence  of  1847,  which  pressed  so  heavily  on  the  pauper  popu- 
Imtioiiy  visited  with  peculiar  severity  the  insane.  The  inspectors  re- 
port, that  ''  as  a  class  no  portion  of  the  community  suffered  more  than 
the  destitute,  whether  labouring  simply  under  aberration  of  mind  or 
a  total  deprivation  of  reason.  At  a  period  of  aggravated  misery, 
when  individual  life  depended  upon  individual  exertions,  or  personal 
appeals  to  charity,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  un- 
protected lunatic  or  idiot,  in  whom  phj-sical  debility  is  for  the  most 
part  combined  with  mental  imbecility,  should  be  amongst  the  first 
to  suffer.  Destitution  itself  was  no  unfrequent  cause  of  madness; 
independent  of  direct  cases,  which  fell  under  our  own  cognizance,  we 
have  unerring  testimony  to  the  fact,  in  the  palpable  increase  of 
i^iplicationa  for  admission  to  asylums  in  a  diminished  population; 
and  in  many  instances,  it  would  seem  that  the  insanity  arising  from 
rtarvation  was  a  mere  prelude  to  death,  as  the  comforts  and  remedial 
treatment  of  our  hospitals  were  found  inoperative  to  restore  either 
health  or  reason.  To  these  causes,  combined  with  an  epidemic 
djaenteiy,  would  we  attribute  the  unusual  and  extensive  mortalit}' 
whieh  prevailed  during  1847  and  the  commencement  of  1848 
amongst  the  insane.  The  deaths  in  district  asylums  alone  amounted  in 
1847  to  422,  and  in  gaob  to  122,  exceeding  those  of  the  preceding 
jear  hj  224  and  47  respectively.  In  poor-houses,  the  disproportioii 
of  mortality  between  these  two  years  was  much  greater,  as  might  be 
expected,  in  consequence  of  the  more  rapid  propagation  of  disease 
from  their  overcrowded  state.  In  some  of  the  southern  and  western 
vnion%  the  inmates  of  the  idiot  wards  were  almost  all  carrie<l  off  by 
flSrver  or  other  complaints ;  and,  as  a  case  in  point,  wc  may  adduce 
Bantry,  where,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  out  of  thirteen  of  these 
aflUeted  beings  we  found  but  three  remaining." — (Be/fortj  p.  G.) 

Sodi  a  calamitous  season  vitiates,  qtuxul  that  period,  any  ordinary* 
itatiaticai  induction  ;  but  this  is  not  all.  In  the  table  above  given 
far  the  year  1846,  there  is  a  return  of  "  wandering  cases  of  idiots 
and  simpletons,  not  in  any  asylum,  from  reports  furnished  in  1 844, 
amounting  to  6217;**  and  in  the  present  Report,  whiih  a]>pear3  to 
vm  very  defective  upon  this  point,  we  gather,  tliat  nceonlin*^  to  the 
rctnma  furnished  by  the  constabulary,  the  numlxT  of  wandering 
Innatics  and  imbeciles  amounts  to  GOOO^  although  the  inspectors 
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iiapruvenients,  which  arc  being  cflfected  in  many  licenaed  bouaea,  tod 
will,  we  aiitici|)ate,  be  extended  to  all ;  and  notwithstanding  the  & 
advantage  arising  from  their  not  ha\'ing  been  originally  intended  u 
abodes  for  the  insane,  it  is  gratifnug  to  report  tliat  an  eSectivv 
clnsi^ification  is  presened^  and  tliat  in  some  instancei^  completdy 
detached  buildings  have  been  licensed  and  appropriated  for  tin 
exclusive  oeeu])ation  of  the  respective  sexes — an  arrangement  maA 
to  be  approved  of. 

*'  Due  provision  has  also  been  made  for  religious  senricey  and  the 
])atient3  have  full  opportunity  of  conforming  to  their  respeciive  per- 
suasions: as  the  amusements  and  occupations  must  principaflj 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  disease,  and  the  progress  towudi 
recovery ;  for  those  who  are  not  allowed  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
asylum,  various  social  recreations  are  provided,  such  as  mnsic,  leadiiig; 
drawing,  &c.;  whilst  convalescents  in  a  more  advanced  stage  are  per- 
mitted to  drive,  walk  out,  and  occasionally  go  to  concerts,  and  otkr 
places  of  amusement,  under  proper  surveillance;  there  is  every  reasoD 
to  believe  that  this  indulgence  induces  a  feeling  of  contentment,  and 
tends  towards  the  eventual  recover}-  of  the  patients. 

"  On  our  various  visitations  to  licensed  houses,  we  have  made  tbcir 
domestic  arrangements  particular  subjects  of  inquiry,  and  amoogrt 
other  matters,  we  had  oei^asiou  to  direct  that  a  greater  variety  of  &t 
should  1)e  supplied  in  some,  with  a  more  suitable  attendance  on  the 
patients.  We  also  found  it  our  duty  to  communicate  directly  with  the 
immediate  relatives  of  parties  respecting  clothing  and  other  requisites^ 
where  satisfactor}-  evidence  was  adduce<l  to  show  that  the  remonstruioe 
of  the  superintendent  or  proprietor  had  failed  in  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary supply ;  and  we  required,  in  more  than  one  instance,  the  defi- 
ciency to  1)0  provided  for  at  the  asylum.  Our  interference  may  hiw 
thus  occasionally  extended  beyond  the  special  injunctions  imposed  on 
us  by  law;  but  feeling  it  incumbent,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  we  hive 
not  failed  to  oxorcisc  the  discretioimry  powers  vested  in  us  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament  to  the  fullest  extent,  wherever  our  official  inter- 
position (»ould  in  any  way  advance  the  social  condition,  or  promote 
the  Comforts  of  the  lunatic." — {ReporU  p.  12.) 

The  inspectors,  in  their  jjresent  Report,  make  several  snggestioiu, 
which  may  be  very  advantagi'ously  adopteil.  In  reference  to  the 
]>rofits  arising  fr(»m  the  industrial  employment  of  patients,  thejtndy 
observe — 

''That  habits  of  in<lustry  arc  far  from  being  incompatible  with  the 
loss  of  reason,  or  an  original  defic;iency  of  intellect.  Independent  of 
funning  r»pcrations  and  common  household  trades,  many  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  linen,  lace,  «S:e.,  the  saving  from 
which  amount od  in  the  last  two  years  to  3G29/.  We  would  here 
take  the  opportunity  ti»  isn«rcfe.st,  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  net 
profits  might  lu>  both  charitably  and  judiciously  laid  aaide  for  the 
benefit  of  convalescent'!,  particularly  females,  so  as  to  secure  them  a 
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temporary  rapport  after  their  discharge,  and  to  ob\iate  the  dangor  of 
a  relapse  from  penury  and  destitution.** 

They  very  properly  advise  that  clergj-men,  whether  Catholics  or 
IVcytestants,  shoidd  be  attached  to  ever^'  asylum. 

"  There  are  at  present  but  three  district  asylums  which  are  not 
v^gnlarly  attended  by  paid  chaplains;  and  though  visited  from  time 
to  time  by  the  parochial  clergy,  as  such  \nsits  arc  gratuitous  and  un- 
wrtain,  we  have  recommended  to  the  boards  the  propriety  of  adopting 
ft  syitem  which  elsewhere  has  been  found  l>enefieial.  In  one  of  the 
ettabliahments  referred  to,  objections  may  arise,  from  the  variety  of 
idigioiu  persuasions  in  it ;  but  as  a  large  proportion  of  tlie  inmates 
bdong  to  the  Established  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  it  is  highly 
dennble  to  have  chaplains  respectively  for  them,  with  a  Presbyterian 
dflrgyman  for  the  others  generally.'' 

They  also  propose  that  the  resident  managers  of  all  hospitals  for 
the  reception  of  the  insane  shall  hereafter  Ix;  professional  men,  wliich 
h  clearly  a  proper  suggestion;  for  whatever  be  the  form  of  the 
nuiadj,  every  patient  ought  to  be  at  all  times  under  medical  sur- 
TdOance. 

Tile  inspectors,  in  conclusion,  comment  on  the  defective  state  of 
die  law  of  lunacy  in  Ireland,  and  repeat  their  reconmiendation  in  a 
Ibimer  Report,  that  the  several  Acts  now  in  operation  be  consoli- 
dated into  a  single  statute. 

« Oar  sphere  of  duty,"  they  obser\-e,  '•'  having  become  gradually 
ntended  much  beyond  its  original  limits,  and  finding  our  usefulness, 
on  the  one  hand,  daily  impaired  by  the  defective  provisions  of  pre- 
vioua  acts,  and  our  exertions,  on  the  other,  continually  retarded  by 
the  eiicuitons  interposition  of  powers  conferred  under  the  still  older 
eBaetments  for  public  asylums,  dating  some  of  them  more  than 
twenty  years  back,  we  would  desire  to  impress  upon  your  lordships* 
nUention  that  the  exigencies  of  the  Irish  department  require  an 
nnactment  such  as  that  already  in  force  in  England;  we  do  not, 
thfirrfnrr^  hesitate  to  recommend  a  cousolidution  (»f  the  diilerent 
lona^  Acta  at  present  in  force  in  Ireliind,  fo<'lin<,^  conviuceil  that  the 
intererta  of  this  branch  of  the  public  scnioc  demand  that  a  bill 
dmold  be  rabmitted  to  parliament  during  the  coming  session^  which 
wonld  embrace  within  the  comprtsa  of  a  aimjh  stfitKtf,  a  combined 
sjFBtem  of  laws  to  regulate  both  tlie  public  and  private  lunatic  n>ylumfl 
of  tUa  oountiy. 

••We  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  submit  to  your  lordships'  consi- 
fhirtiun  this  expression  of  our  conviction,  feeling  assured  that  the 
riHtF*g  English  enactment,  and  the  bill  before  parliament  for  Scot- 
land anbrdy  with  the  experience  of  this  department,  a  strong  prece- 
,  and  Bofficient  materials  from  which  to  frame  a  similar  measure, 
lifted  to  the  character  and  wants  of  our  Irish  asylums;  and  when 
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iBdoit  ttuUiorities  prescribing  empirical  forms  of  belief,  is  rather 
Eivoimble  than  otherwise  to  the  progress  of  mental  philosophy. 
Elie  leal  with  which  speculative  science  is  being  pursued  in  America 
m  liigiilj  chamcteristic  of  this  state  of  progression — nay,  in  psycho- 
logy  And  the  department  of  medical  science  to  which  this  journal  is 
ipedally  devoted,  there  Ls  an  activity  displayed  which  has  not  yet 
ippeu«d  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Already  an  association  aualo- 
to  the  Psychological  Society  of  Paris  has  been  formed  in 
The  medical  superintendents  of  the  different  institutions 
bt  the  inaane  have  united  and  formed  an  association,  which  holds 
MMliiigs  at  stated  periods,  when  papers  are  read  and  reports  made 
QA  an  aubjectB  connected  with  insanity. 

Ob  the  Sth  of  May,  1848,  the  thinl  meeting  of  this  association 

place  at  Astor  House,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  when,  we  are 

y  written  reports  were  made  on  the  following  subjects,  and 

'  loll  discussion,  accepted  and  laid  upon  the  table,  subject  to 

\  diapoflition  by  the  association — viz., 

**  On  the  comparative  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  Labour  for 

BiliaBta^  and  the  best  means  of  Emplo^-ment  in  Winter,  by  Dr. 

ENkwelL** 

*  On  the  advantages  and  disad^^antages  of  Cottages  for  wealthy 
Bilienta  adjacent  to  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  by  Dr.  Kirkbridc.*' 

"  On  the  relative  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  Fuel  for  heating 
iMMpitals,  by  Dr.  Bates." 

*  On  the  most  economical  mode  of  treating  the  Insane  of  the 
Iboicr  nnnwrs,  by  Dr.  McFarlane.'' 

"  On  Reading,  Recreations,  and  Amusements  for  the  Insane,  by 

*  On  die  eomparative  value  of  Treatment  in  Public  Institutions 
and  Private  Practice,  by  Dr.  AMiite." 

''On  the  uae  and  effecta  of  Tobacco  on  the  Insane,  by  Dr.  Cutter." 

ll  ia  alao  stated,  that  in  conformity  with  a  resolution  adopted  at 

An  last  meeting  of  the  association,  Drs.  Bri<j;liam  and  Macdonald 

nwda  written,  and  Drs.  Earle,  Rockwell,  Bates,  Butler,  Allen,  and 

f  verbal  reports  on  the  subjects  of  post-mortem  examination*; 

\  pathology  of  iasanity,  which  were  referred  to  the  standing 

on  these  subjects.      On  the  21st  of  May,  1849,  another 

J  of  this  association  was  held,  the  transactions  of  whiih  have 

;  readied  ns,  but  we  refer  to  the  fact  of  such  a  society  existing 

A  evidence  of  the  activity  and  energy  with  which  our 

lie  brethren  are  pursuing  these  inquiries. 

fha  AsBflriean  JounuJ  of  Insanity,  now  ui>on  our  table,  supplies 

dd2 
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1  ~:r'  i.r  -  r^rlzi- 117  :f  tlie  z^al  evinced  in  this  department  of  me&tL 

-•'  f^.  "       I:  1-  TiU'i-fr  ta-?  e*iitor»Lip  of  Dr.  BrigbaiOy  asosted  ly 

::»  T.-:.  .-ul    T.oifri  :f  riiL*  ass^xiAtion.  and  is  published  quartieriy. 

■  z'.uJLA     r,r:idl  artioies  on  psychology  and  mental  pttholoi^, 

,.-.-.'*-..  r  ^  'inr-J-  iz«:  ju'ifoknsly  maiie  from  contemporaiy  joaxniil% 

!-•:  ---. -^i  :i  til*?  ?td:*  ••:'  iTinacr  gtenerallv.  in  America  and  ote 

: .--  j-i.     Tiv*  -i:ii:»rr  .f  in^citution^  open  for  the  reception  of  tki 

.   ..:i     :  -..-  ".'-.^^1  ScACcs  was,  in  Jnly  last,  thirty.     Fifteen  «f 

-  .--i.-  *?•:  ^rxZ'i  LZ-jritn-n:!:*.  2«>vemed  by  a  board  of  managers,  or  a 

-  ..-tr?  ir^.lr.:.*'!  ry  :'ae  state.     Five  are  corjiorate  institntioia 

•  iZ"Z''.z  v:ii  ^ticral  hcrfpitals.  constituting  the  insane  dqwrt- 

.  r-    :  j"  ii   ;<a':LL*ii:::ei::5,  and  governed  by  the  same  authoritki. 

y*  •■  i^  -z-i-i:-.  IS  :":li:  Lave  been  established  by  the  liberal  bcB^ 

'..•"^■.   zi  .:*  M.-^-.'iials.  iz»i  are  ff»>vemed  by  a  board  of  directoni^ 

:-•::■  ''i'   i  ~  rs  ind  their  successors.     There  are  also  dine 

.-:  !^--  ':z:.*.  ir.-i  ^.r^e  of  the  states  are  about  to  open  nmflir 

.--:--    :t*.      r  .?  r'T-r-in*.  however,  appear  at  present  to  be  Imitd 

:    -    -V  ...*-.,    -ri:  i-sane  patients  are  received  in  several  prinli 

■■•-      :>.  •::  i  -  iny  ir^  kfpt  :a  town  or  country  alma-hooses  in  iD 

-  -i-  -:s    :  •'.'i  /-_:.-      P^e  numWr  of  the  insane  in  the  UnM 
>". "  <    !  .fs  ::.:  i77«f.ir  :o  c-e  satisfactorily  ascertained.     In  18H 

^.-  - .  '  . :    :  ::  •  !-  :he  stare  of  Xew  York  were  2340,  and  fin 
. :  ^    ;-.-   :   ;,  -»:—_.  :o  the  census  of  1S45,  there  were  3752,  «r 

':  :-:    •-     :  ::?  7 rrs-i:iir^i.  a:  the  present  period  at  least  18,000 
.:-     ...->i     i  ■  .  :"..  V::::e»i  States,  not  including  idiots,  whidi  ait 

-  • .  <.  ".  :    '..    *     •  .  -i*.^  zz\z  we  have  from  the  statistics  before  w 

^_.,.. ... .    ::  i^/._'  *.uu^t:os  and  idiots,  and  yet  the  varions  imfr 

:•.::  .    -  !..  :.  .  V:.::;i  >:a:es  will  not  accommodate  more  than  4711 

•■:"■--•.*.  :':/.:  A:'Ar.t:o.  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  in  tliar 
'.  \<  r  ;  •-  r:  •  <:':v.  :oi  ::.v  ;^,-::rei:r»te  ntmiber  of  the  insane  and  imbecile, 
• -.  Kv.  ,*...::  .1"  .1  ^Vit'.v-*,  to  ^vthcr  with  their  curious  committees,  TintoOi 
:i:..  :•  -/.  •  •*:.xrs.;\::c:-.:A::t>  and  servants,  at  not  less  than  30,000, and 
T'o  "i:*.:;'  •  r  :  osta*  'ishir.ents.  public  and  private,  at  614,indepeiidait 
of  .'.  ■  •  -*.r".s*:;  workh-. ::>«"?.  in  which  many  of  the  insane  and  imbecile 
I'-vr  Ar.-  '■:  Atc^l  T;;o  1 'resect  inadequacy  of  the  institutions  for  dw 
in>:»!.r  i::  ::.c  rnitr.i  States  has  calleii  fonh  the  strongest  and  molt 
vjur.:.  :'.*•  a'.'in.iN  ;\!ul  remonstrances  from  the  association  of  medkil 
*^t!i,-e!v.  v^\:.^  i.rr-  ^.^  cToiitaMy  and  honourably  engaged  in  this  depart- 
y^^wx  i>f  tVic  YR •torsion.  The  system  of  domiciling  Innalics  and 
»«Uot«   in  workhouses  is  universally  condemned;  and  we  befierc 
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both  here  and  in  America  it  Las  been  had  recourse  to  only  in  cases 
rf  absolute  necessity.     We  would,  however,  deprecate   in   a  still 
Wronger  manner  the  admission  into  any  institution  for  the  insane 
rf  patients  affected  with  other  diseases.     From  the  reports  of  the 
Mmmt  Hope  Institution,  we  find  cases  admitted  into  that  establish^ 
Ment  of  delirium  tremens,  cr}'sipelas,  syphilis,  cancer,  typhus  fever, 
4b&y  and  as  there  is  but  one  building,  the  persons  afflicted  with  these 
loatbflcmie  diseases  are  in  the  same  rooms  with  the  quiet  and  conva- 
leaeent  insane.    Furthermore,  this  institution  is  not,  we  are  informed, 
nlgect  to  l^gal  visitation  or  regular  inspection  by  the  authorities  of 
Ae  state.     The  proprietors  manage  it  as  they  choose,  without  being 
oaDed  upon  to  give  any  account  of  their  proceedings.     Wc  cordially 
I  with  the  editor  of  this  journal,  that  such  an  mstitution  is  an 
dy,  and  ought  not  to  be  permitted.     We  also  fully  concur 
I  him  as  to  the  necessity  of  there  being  a  resident  medical  officer 
i  evcty  institntion  for  the  cure  of  the  insane.     "  At  a  time  when  it 
■a  supposed  that  all  that  could  be  done  for  the  welfare  of  tbe 
to  keep  them  closely  confined,  so  that  they  could  not 
ii^iiiv  themselyes  or  others,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  have  a 
{Agrncian  or  resident  officer  on  the  building  appropriated  to  them; 
httk  of  late  years,  since  insanity  has  been  deemed  a  curable  disease, 
As  opinion  is  entirely  the  reverse.     Hence  all  modem,  well-con- 
dnetad  institntions  for  the  insane  have  one  or  more  medical  officers. 
TUs  is  so  obviously  proper,  so  necessary  to  the  safety  of  (latients,  in 
esse  of  accidents  or  sudden  change  in  their  condition,  so  requisite 
ftr  observing  their  habits  and  varying  states  of  mind  and  liody,  in 
asder  to  treat  them  properly,  that  we  presume  no  one  will  venture 
to  dbpate  it."    While  it  may  be  the  more  pleasing  ta!>k  of  the 
•  of  such  a  journal  as  the  one  before  us  to  rcconl  the  progress 
this  branch  of  medical  science,  it  is  clearly  a  duty  he  owes  to 
to  csll  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  these  and   all 
in  such  institutions,  with  a  view  to  their  inmiediate 
It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  victim  of  insanity 
I  tbe  strongest  claims  upon  the  s}in])athies  of  humanity;  he  is 
m  incifiable  of  describing  his  misery,  or  even  complaining  of  the 
to  which  he  may  be  subjected;  and  hence  in  every 
eoontiy,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  throw  a  pro- 
I  nmnd  these  dependent  and  helpless  beings. 
*  Ills  true  the  unhappy  lunatic  is  no  longer  left.,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
Jam^  to  wander  and  dwell  amidst  the  tombs,  or  lie  down  as  the  "impo- 
tosl  hj  at  tbe  pool  of  Siloam."    Institutions,  founded  on  the  most  phi- 
TrrfrnryT  principles,  have  been  established  in  every  Christian  land — 
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hcMspitals  for  the  sick — asylums  for  the  insane— houset  of  refoge  for 
the  destitute.  The  stream  of  Christian  charitj  flows  silently^  bat 
deeply  fertilizing  and  blessing  the  soil  through  which  it  extwidfc 
In  no  instance  has  this  principle  of  philanthropy  been  more  beauti- 
iuUy  exemplified  than  in  the  success  which  has  crowned  the  attCBiipti 
which  have  been  made  in  France,  Fmssiay  Switserlandy  and  Amerieiy 
to  ameliorate  the  mental  condition  of  the  demented,  the  imbedk^and 
the  idiotic.  In  1 846,  commissionerB  were  appointed  by  the  Legiilaftnn 
of  Massachusetts,  ''  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  idiola  of  the 
commonwealth,  to  ascertain  their  number,  and  whether  anytfamg 
could  be  done  for  their  reliel" 

In  1847,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  reported:— 

''We  have  obtained  pretty  satisfactory  information  from  1 71  towns; 
containing  an  aggregate  population  of  345,285  inhabitants.     From 
these  towns  we  have  reports  containing  the  names,  age,  sex,  condi- 
tion, dec,  of  543  idiots,  204  of  whom  are  males,  and  339  are  femalea 
Of  Uicse,  169  are  less  than  25  years  of  age,  and  of  course  are  proper 
subjects  for  instruction.     Of  the  whole  number,  106  are  supported 
entirely  at  public  charge.     If  the  other  towns  should  present  the 
same  number,  it  would  show  an  aggregate  of  over  1000  idiots  in  this 
commonwealth,  of  whom  300  are  of  proper  age  for  instruction.     We 
have  also  obtained  information,  by  personal  inspection  of  the  idiots, 
in  about  30  to^ns,  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  which  shows  that 
the  condition  of  these  unfortunate  persons  is  very  materially  in- 
fluenced by  the  character  of  those  who  have  the  charge  of  them.     In 
some  towns,  we  found  the  idiots,  who  were  under  the  charge  of  kind- 
hearted,  but  ignorant  persons,  to  be  entirely  idle,  given  over  to  dis- 
gusting and  degrading  habits,  and  presenting  the  sad  and  demo- 
ralizing spectacle  of  men,  made  in  God^s  image,  whom  neither  thdr 
own  reason,  nor  the  reason  of  others,  lifted  up  above  the  level  of  the 
brutes.      In  other  towns,  idiots,  who  to  all  appearance  had  no  more 
capacity  than  those  just  mentioned,  were  under  the  chai^  of  more 
intelligent  persons,  and  they  presented  a  different  spectacle — they 
were  healthy,  cleanly,  and  industrious.     We  found  some,  of  a  TCiy 
low  grade  of  intellect,  at  work  in  the  fields,  midcr  the  direction  <Jf 
attendants;  and  they  seemed  not  only  to  >>e  free  from  depraving 
habits,  but  to  be  happy  and  useful.     The  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
this  is  very  important.     If  persons  having  only  common  sense  and 
common  humanity,  but  without  the  advantage  of  experience  or  study, 
can  so  improve  the  condition  of  idiots,  how  much  could  be  done  by 
those  who  should  bring  the  liglit  of  science,  and  the  experience  of 
wise  and  good  men  in  other  countries,  and  the  facilities  of  an  institu- 
tion adapted  to  the  training  of  idiots, — ^how  much,  we  say,  could  be 
done  by  such  persons,  towards  redeeming  the  minds  of  this  unfor- 
tunate class  from  the  waste  and  desolation  in  which  they  now  lie  !" 

To  this  report,  Dr.  lIowe\v«Lft  wjv\«tA<^  ^^  V^<(yffvs^  YDX^mtfioB^ 
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icouirks,  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  George  Sumner  from 
Fbria:— 

''Daring  the  past  six  months,  I  have  watched,  with  eager  interest, 
the  progress  which  many  young  idiots  have  made,  in  Paris,  under  the 
^bvction  of  Mr.  Seguin,  and  at  Bicetre,  under  that  of  Mesi^rs.  Voisin 
mm!  Vallee,  and  have  seen,  with  no  less  gratification  than  astonish- 
ment, newly  one  hmidred  fellow-beings,  who,  but  a  short  time  since, 
we  ehut  out  from  all  communion  with  mankind, — wlio  were  objects 
off  loathing  and  disgust, — many  of  whom  rejected  every  article  of 
dothing, — others  of  whom^  unable  to  stand  erect,  crouched  them- 
•elreB  in  oomers  and  gave  signs  of  life  only  by  piteous  howls, — 
dtiien,  in  whom  the  faculty  of  speech  had  never  been  developed, — 
and  many,  whose  voracious  and  indiscriminate  gluttony  satisRed  itself 
with  wh^ie\'er  they  could  lay  lianda  upon — with  the  garbage  thrown 
to  Bwine,  or  with  their  own  excrements ;  these  unfoi*tunate  beings — 
lin  rejected  of  humanity — I  have  seen  properly  clad,  standing  erect, 
walking;  speaking,  eating  in  an  orderly  manner  at  a  common  table^ 
working  quietly  as  carpenters  and  farmers;  gaining  ])y  their  own 
hboor,  the  means  of  existence;  storing  their  awakened  intelligence 
liy  reading  one  to  another;  exercising,  towanls  their  teachers  and 
MBonff  themselves^  the  generous  feelings  of  man*K  nature,  and  sin^ng, 
ni  unison,  songs  of  thanksgiving  V— Journal  of  Inmniti/,  vol.  iv. 
p^79. 

trook  the  period  when  this  commission  was  appointed  by  the 
T^alatnre,  April  11th,  184G,  this  benevolent  object  lius  been  pro- 
eeeded  with ;  and  more  suitable  accommodation  has  been  provided 
Int  the  insane  and  idiotic  at  Massachusetts,  than  in  any  other  state 
m  the  Union.  In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  before  us,  (April, 
1849,)  we  find  the  following  very  interesting  and  satisfacton'  report 
OB  the  condition  and  capacities  of  the  idiots  in  Massachusetts : — 

*t '  Confining  our  attention  to  the  cases  of  real  idiots,  above  men- 
-vis.,  420  out  of  574^ it  is  found  that  188  are  under  25 
I  of  age.  Of  these,  172  seem  capable  of  improvement;  they 
;  proper  cases  for  attempts  at  instruction,  and  the  formation 
of  r^golar,  industrious,  and  cleanly  habits.  Only  16  seem  incapable 
of  in^HOvenient  Of  those  over  twenty-five  years  of  age,  there  arc 
TS  wlio  leem  capable  of  little  or  no  improvement  in  mental  condition. 
Of  the  4S0  idiots  proper,  19  can  now  earn  their  board  and  clothing, 
wnder  the  management  of  discreet  persons ;  141  do  earn  their  board, 
wImd  properly  managed;  110  can  do  trifling  work,  if  carefully 
MUJwland  directed;  73  are  as  helpless  as  children  of  seven  years 
~1;  43  are  aa  helpless  as  children  of  two  years  old;  and  34  are  as 
dy  hdpleas  as  infants. 
*•  with  regard  to  pecuniary  circumstances,  20  have  property  of 
own,  held  by  guardians;  26  belong  to  wealthy  families ;  196 
\  to  indigent  families,  but  are  not  public  paupers ;  1 48  arc  town 
I  panpers;  the  rest  are  sometimes  aided  by  the  public,  some- 
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times  not.     Of  the  whole  number— viz.,  574— there  are  220  at  town 
or  state  charge. 

"'Of  the  420  idiots  proper,  218  are  insatiable  gluttons;  and  102 
are  known  to  be  given  to  self-abuse  in  a  frightful  degree.' 

"  After  describing  their  \*Tetched  condition,  and  also  the  suooeflsful 
efforts  made  in  Euroi)e  for  the  physical  improvement  and  education 
of  this  class  of  persons,  the  commissioners  strongly  urge  that  '  meor 
aures  he  at  once  taken  to  resciie  this  most  unfortunate  class  /ram  tMe 
dreadful  degradation  in  which  tli^  now  grovel;^  and  add,  '  Massar 
chusetts  admits  the  right  of  all  her  citizens  to  a  share  in  the  bleaaings 
of  education,  and  she  provides  it  liberally  for  all  her  more  flavoured 
children.  If  some  be  blind  or  deaf,  she  still  continues  to  fumiah 
them  with  special  instruction  at  great  cost;  and  will  she  longer 
neglect  the  i>oor  idiot — the  most  wretched  of  all  who  are  bom  to 
her — those  who  arc  usually  abandoned  by  their  fellows — ^who  can 
never,  of  themselves,  step  upon  the  platform  of  humanity— will  she 
leave  them  to  their  dreadful  fate,  to  a  life  of  brutishness,  without  an 
effort  in  their  behalf? 

"  *  It  is  true,  that  the  plea  of  ignorance  can  be  made  in  excuse  for 
the  neglect  and  ill-treatment  wliich  they  liave  hitherto  received ;  but 
this  plea  can  avail  us  no  longer.  Other  countries  have  shown  us 
that  idiots  may  be  trained  to  habits  of  industn',  cleanliness,  and  self- 
respect  j  that  the  highest  of  them  may  be  measurably  restored  to 
self-control,  and  that  the  very  lowest  of  them  may  be  raised  up  from 
the  slough  of  animal  pollution  in  which  they  wallow ;  and  can  the 
men  of  other  countries  do  more  than  we  ?  Shall  we,  who  can  trans- 
mute granite  and  ice  into  gold  and  silver,  and  think  it  pleasant  work 
—  shall  we  shrink  from  the  higher  task  of  transforming  brutish  men 
back  into  human  shape  1  Other  countries  are  beginning  to  rescue 
their  idiots  from  further  deterioration,  and  even  to  elevate  them ;  and 
shall  our  commonwealth  continue  to  bury  the  humble  talent  of  lowly 
children  committed  to  her  motherly  care,  and  let  it  rot  in  the  earth, 
or  shall  she  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  render  it  back  with  usurj'  to 
Him  who  lent  it  ?  There  should  be  no  doubt  about  the  answer  to 
these  questions.  Tlie  humanity  and  justice  of  our  rulers  will  prompt 
them  to  take  immediate  measures  for  the  formation  of  a  school  or 
schools  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  idiots.' 

"Subsequently,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  session  of  1848,  *thc 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  made  an  appropriation  of  ^2500  per 
annum,  for  three  years,  to  be  devoted  to  the  experiment  of  teacliiug 
and  training  ten  idiots. 

"  A  school  has  been  established  at  South  Boston,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Howe ;  and  several  idiots  are  already  under  instruction." 
'^Journal  of  I  tisanity,  vol.  v.  pp.  374,  375. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  journal.  Dr.  Earle,  i)hysician  to  the 
Bloomingdale  Asylum,  contributes  a  valuable  article  on  the  cauaea 
of  insanity.  Upon  the  obscure  subject  of  hereditary  transmiaaion, 
direct  and  indirect,  be  obeervea — 
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"  Dnring  the  first  few  years  of  the  existence  of  the  iisyluui,  there 
Appears  to  have  been  but  little  attention  paid  to  this  particular  sub- 
jecty  and  hence  the  records  thereupon  are  imperfect.  There  arc  other 
important  obstacles  in  the  way,  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  full 
extent  of  which  the  hereditary  predisposition  prevails  among  the 
pAtieuts  admitted  into  a  public  institution.  These  obstacles  may,  by 
peneverauce,  be  measurably  overcome. 

**  Insanity  being  a  disonlered  manifestation  of  the  mind,  dependent 
upon  some  disease  of  the  body^  either  functional  or  organic,  is  subject 
to  the  same  laws  as  many  or  most  other  maladies  to  which  the 
homan  race  is  subject.  Like  consumption,  gout,  diseases  of  the  liver 
and  of  the  heart>  it  may  attack  any  person  whatever,  but  is  certainly 
somewhat  more  likely  to  prevail  among  those  whose  ancestors  have 
■affered  from  it. 

"Of  the  men  included  in  the  foregoing  table,  118  inherited  the 
fwedisposition  from  direct  ancestors,  and  33  of  these  had  other  rela- 
tives insane.  The  remaining  58  had  collateral  relatives  insane,  but 
no  direct  ancestors.  Of  the  ii'l  who  had  insane  parents,  it  was  the 
lather  in  27  cases,  and  the  mother  in  25.  In  one  of  these,  both 
&ther  and  mother  had  been  deranged.  It  is  also  stated,  that  two  of 
those  included  under  the  tenn  hereditary  had  ancestors,  both  internal 
and  maternal,  who  were  subject  to  the  malady,  and  one  who  had  a 
daughter  insane. 

"  Of  the  women,  the  i)redisi)08ition  was  transmitted  from  direct 
ancestors  in  89 ;  of  whom  G7  also  had  other  relatives  insane.  In 
the  remaining  42,  the  disease  is  stated  to  have  appeared  only  in  per- 
sons collaterally  connected,  and  in  five  cases  in  their  children  idoue. 
There  are  18  cases  in  wliich  it  is  mentioned  that  the  father  was 
insane.  In  one  case,  the  father  and  mother  were  botli  deranged.  In 
the  case  where  it  is  mentioned  that  the  whole  family  were  insane,  it 
is  said  that  all  her  fathers  family,  which  consisted  of  12  children, 
have  been  insane,  and  that  their  insanity  did  not,  in  a  single  instance, 
make  its  appearance  before  the  age  of  21  years.  Two  of  her  bro- 
thers, while  insane,  committed  suicide.  None  of  the  tliinl  generation 
have  yet  been  attacked  with  insanity,  although  several  of  them  have 
^i  the  age  at  which  it  made  its  appearance  in  the  second." 


Dr.  Earle  next  enters  u}K>n  the  physical  and  moral  causes  of  in- 
sanity, and  out  of  1186  cases,  664  are  ascribecl  to  physical,  and  522 
to  moral  causes.  The  older  authors  entertained  the  opinion  that 
mental  canses  were  more  prolific  of  insanity  than  physical  causes. 
••  Within  a  few  years,  however,  the  opi)osite  opinion  has  been  gaining 
groond— «n  opinion'*  says  Dr.  Earle,  ''  which  is  sustained  by  these 
statistics.**  But  we  may  here  obser\'e  that  statistical  inductions, 
unless  founded  upon  sufficient  data,  must  always  be  unsatisfactory. 
Tiiere  is  no  branch  of  science  in  which  we  are  so  liable  to  be  deceived 
aa  statistics;  for  unless  the  aggregate  number  of  cases  included  in 
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the  induction  are  sufficient  to  represent  the  universalitj  of  nature  in 
precisely  analogous  conditions^  wc  are  only  misled  by  calcohtiiig 
them.  Among  the  phyncal  causes  of  insanity,  intemperancey  acoord- 
ing  to  Dr.  Earle^  ranges  highest;  and  yet  may  not  the  intemperanoe 
itself  be  considered  more  properly  as  an  effect  or  result  of  moral 
insanity?  Among  the  moral  causes,  pecuniary  difficulties  range 
highest ;  yet  may  not  this  be  mixed  up  with  such  other  moral  canws 
as  mental  excitement,  domestic  trouble,  anxiety^  mortified  pride;,  dis- 
appointment, each  of  which  has  a  different  and  separate  position  in 
Dr.  Earlc*s  scale  of  causation)  There  is  an  old  aphorism  of  Hippo- 
crates, that  no  disease  is  produced  by  a  single  cause;  and  upon  this 
point  we  find  our  nosologists  generally  at  fault.  Among  the  physical 
causes  of  insanity,  thirteen  cases  are  supposed  to  have  resulted  from 
the  excessive  use  of  opium ;  and  Dr.  Earle  appears  to  think  that 
tobacco,  when  used  by  smoking,  may  tend  to  disturb  the  functions 
of  the  liver,  and  by  disordering  the  action  of  this  organ,  become  a 
not  unfrequent  cause  of  mentd  disease.  To  this  opinion  we  can 
hardly  subscribe;  at  all  events,  the  Turks,  who  smoke  opium,  and 
the  Qermans,  who  are  not  only  inveterate  smokers  of  tobacco,  but  of 
had  tobacco,  arc  not  peculiarly  liable  to  insanity.  In  many  instanoei 
that  have  come  under  our  observation,  smoking  tobacco  has  had  a 
comforting  and  soothing  effect,  as  Dr.  Earle  admits  in  the  following 
i*emarks : — 

"  How  little  or  how  much  soever  tobacco  may  act,  either  imme- 
diately or  remotely,  as  a  generative  cause  of  insanity,  it  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  all  connected  with  public  institutions  of  this  kind,  that 
there  is  no  stimulus  or  narcotic  substance  in  which  the  insane  are 
more  prone  to  indulge.  If  witlnn  their  reach,  those  who,  previously 
to  becoming  insane,  have  been  accustomed  to  it,  will  use  it  to  excess, 
and  many  or  most  of  those  who  have  not  before  been  addicted  to  the 
habit,  soon  become  accustomed  to  it.  One  man,  included  among  the 
patients  remaining  in  the  institution  at  the  time  these  statistics 
close,  kept  constantly  in  his  mouth,  both  day  and  night,  excepting 
when  at  meals,  a  quid  of  tobacco,  frequently  ob  large  as  an  ordinary 
hen*s  egg.  Wliatever  saliva  it  might  have  produced,  it  was  rarely,  if 
ever,  ejected  from  the  mouth,  but  usually  swallowed.  He  had  been 
in  the  institution  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  being  one 
of  those  who  were  brought  from  the  old  asylum.  He  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  habit  for  many  years;  and  it  might  also  be  said 
of  him  that — 

**  Like  to  tbe  Pontic  monarch  of  old  days. 

He  fed  on  poison,  and  it  had  no  power, 

But  was  a  kind  of  nutriment" 

"  Although  as  completely  insane  and  incoherent  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  human  being  to  be,  be  ^oxVLed  t^^^^bxVy,  ^cASi^  ^^3Rra^.  ^^Tso^d^ 
M  any  ordinary  labourer.    1\ie  tobaftc^  «L\iV«M:^\.<i  \iKR^  %.  ws«JOKai% 
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and  controlling  effect  upon  Lim,  enabling  him  to  concentrate  his 
powers  upon  the  labour  in  which  he  was  employed.  If  deprived  of 
It  for  a  few  hours,  he  became  restless,  agitated,  excited,  t4ilkative, 
and  unable  to  apjdj  himself  to  his  occupation.  lu  this  respect,  the 
narcotic  had  an  o]>positc  effect  upon  him  to  that  which  it  produces 
upon  many  of  the  insane.  It  frequently  increases  their  excitement, 
aady  in  some  instances,  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Its  action,  upon  the 
whole^  is  considered  so  deleterious,  that  in  most  of  the  well-couducte<l 
estabUshments  for  the  insane  in  this  coimtr}*,  its  use  among  the 
fatients  is  prohibited.  At  this  institution,  it  is  not  permitted,  ex- 
oepting  in  a  few  cases,  in  snudl  quantities,  by  patients  who  have 
raided  here  many  years.'* 

There  is  one  cause  of  insanity,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Earle,  which  we 
do  not  before  remember  to  have  met  with  —  viz.,  mesmerism. 
Delenze,  Dnpotet,  Elliotson,  Colquhoun,  and  other  cliampions  of  this 
subtle  art,  insist  that  the  practice  of  mesmerism  Is  never  followed 
hj  auj  permanently  unhappy  or  fatal  result.  Tlie  subjoined  case, 
however,  would  seem  to  establish  tliat  insanity  may  be  produced  by 
this  cause:— 

**  The  patient  was  a  young  man,  about  twenty  years  of  ago,  of  a 
highly  nervous  temperament,  with  a  brain  remarkably  developed, 
and  corresponding  intellectual  powers.  For  several  years  he  had 
mdfered  from  occasional  epileptic  fits,  whidi,  as  yet,  had  left  his 
nund  hut  little  if  at  all  im|mired.  The  skill  of  many  physicians, 
and  the  virtues  of  every  medical  resource,  believetl  to  be  api>licable 
to  such  cases,  liad  been  exhausted  upon  him  without  benefit.  As  a 
dernier  resort,  and  at  a  iieriod  when  he  was  in  a  state  of  comparative 
stupor,  sudi  as  frequently  follows  a  succession  of  epileptic  fits,  he 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  fierson  professedly  practising  '  mes- 
^  for  the  cure  of  disease.  To  use  the  expression  of  this 
'The  patient  was  magnetize<l  daily,  for  nearly  a  month/ 
vithont  effect,  he  renuuning  in  the  toq)id  condition  already  men- 
tioned. At  length,  he  was  suddenly  roused,  appeare<l  rational  for  a 
tsw  hours,  and  then  passed  into  a  state  of  high  excitement  and 
ahM^nte  mania.  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  he  was  brought  to  the 
j[luni,  with  his  arms  and  legs  strongly  bound.  AMien  admitted,  he 
1  hut  little,  and  that  little  was  perfectly  devoid  of  meaning.  He 
highly  excited,  his  face  fiushed,  and  the  veins  of  his  head 
awoDen;  the  circulation  rapid,  the  pulse  being  from  one  hundred 
and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  forty  per  minute,  the  tongue  furred, 
and  the  bowels  very  much  constipated.  After  fi'ce  catharsis,  an  in- 
atdinate  quantity  of  medicine  being  required  to  o]>eratc  upon  his 
howels,  he  was  placed  upon  the  use  of  sedatives.  Under  this 
iiiitiiient,  and  after  ihe  lapse  of  two  days,  he  began  to  improve, 
in  eight  days  he  left  the  asylum,  restored  to  his  ordinary  con- 
,  and  without  so  much  of  the  ton)or  as  existed  pre\'iously  to 
at" 
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means  as  they  please  and  the  law  permits.  They  summon  only  such 
witnesses  as  suit  their  purposes;  and  meilical  men  can  generally  be 
found — ^we  regret  to  say  it — ready  to  testify  for  or  against  the  in- 
sanity of  the  accused,  who  have  had  but  little  practical  knowledge 
of  the  disease,  and  have  made  but  a  superiieial  examination  of  the 
case  in  hand.  Witnesses  summoned  in  this  manner  will  be  liable, 
in  spite  of  themselves,  to  testify  under  a  bias,  instead  of  expressing 
the  results  of  a  dispassionate  examination  of  scientific  facts.  The 
intention  of  the  prisoner  s  counsel  to  plead  insanity  may  not  be 
known  to  the  government-counsel  in  season  to  meet  the  plea  with 
appropriate  evidence;  and  if  the  prisoner  is  acquitted,  the  impres- 
sion is  conveyed,  that  the  ends  of  justice  have  l>een  defeated. 
Indeed,  with  every  disposition  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  it  is  generally 
impossible  under  the  present  arrangements.  In  gaols,  where  pri- 
soners accused  of  crime  are  confined,  proper  opportunities  arc  not 
afforded  for  investigating  their  mental  condition.  In  the  few  formal 
interviews  to  which  the  observation  of  the  prisoner  is  confined,  it 
may  often  happen  that  the  real  condition  of  the  mind  will  not  be 
discovered.  If  really  insane,  he  will  be  likely  to  control  his  move- 
ments, and  to  discourse  and  appear  ver}*  differently  from  what  he 
would  when  left  to  himself  and  unconscious  of  being  observed. 
Many  insane,  as  we  have  already  shown,  manifest  their  aberration 
only  under  certain  circumstances,  and  on  particular  occasions,  and 
appear  quite  correct  at  all  other  times.  ^lany,  too,  whose  insanity 
is  recognised  by  everj'body  who  knows  them,  never  evince  it  in 
their  discourse,  but  solely  in  their  ways  and  habits.  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  prisoner  is  feigning  insanity,  he  will  sunmion  all  his 
powers  to  proiluce  the  recjuisite  impression  at  these  intcr\'iews, 
which  being  short  and  few,  the  difficulty  of  his  task  is  much  less- 
ened. To  a.scertain  satisfactorily  the  mental  condition  of  a  prisoner 
suspected  of  lieing  insane,  he  should  be  placed  where  the  expert 
may  be  able  to  see  him  often,  and  at  times  when  he  is  not  aware  of 
bdng  observed.  His  words,  and  acts,  and  movements,  his  manners 
and  habits,  should  be  systematically  watched  ;  and  a  single  day  of 
soch  observation  would  often  throw  more  light  on  the  case  than 
many  formal  interviews.  We  see  no  difHculty  in  so  changing  our 
modes  of  criminal  procedure,  that  when  the  court  shall  be  satisfied 
that  there  are  reasonable  doubts  of  the  prisoner  s  sanity,  it  may  l>e 
authorized  to  postpone  the  trial,  and  place  him,  in  the  meantime,  in 
the  chai^  of  an  expert — for  which  our  hospitals  for  the  insane  fur- 
nish a  convenient  and  suitable  opportunity — whose  report  shall  be 
received  in  evidence  at  the  trial.  This  is  substantially  the  course 
adopted  in  France,  and  nothing  short  of  its  adoption  with  us  will 
render  the  plea  of  insanity  powerless  for  evil,  and  remove  the  sus- 
picions of  the  community  upon  this  point." — Journal  of  Insanity , 
Tol  It.,  pp.  215,  216. 

Another  important  provision,  which  does  infinite  honour,  says  Dr. 
Bay,  truly,  to  the  humanity  and  intelligence  of  the  legislature  of  the 
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- 1 r • ' - ^  v^'l  \  ••::il  oireiims tances,  that 

••  ••:•  :iri-^  :!:•?  n'^iiiil-er  uf  deaths  at 

•  r':.  r 

i*  •  ••:  '*:.ir  oa^o-s.  and  rarely  receive 

:.  r  ?••«•»'■'•;  -he  iriileptic  in.<ane  and 

.«.<'.'-:.:•.  i-i  r^Ailv  by  their  friends 

V--  '    -,    I.  •':'?'i:i:::...i*s  are  t-bliged 

A^-i:  ..  17-  -.  luo  a»yluiu«,  many 

•"    *'\r     ■  :Ji'.«.t:riA'."d,  antl  are  sup- 

•  •  '  v  ;  *..  :>.  ire  rM:i«.»vcil  to  their 
.-■ . .-  --.i'  ."-I.:..-r.:s  i-ave  no  friends 
.  •   :l-r,i.::t:  :. .;.  r»:'^iote   to  be  sent 

M.'  * .'  '•:•  i-.--.;.K  rstiniatc^  the  mor- 
-v.   -•      r  -T--.:v-:Lrre.     Raymond 

-  -    '  i:  L-  .  .'  :  ■  :  .urte?:a.     Tenon, 
•  -     .:.••.::      Ei.:uiryi  thought  it 

-  ••  '.  ^i  •>  :!.:  : .llowinii  twm  his 


\  . .  .     ,  •...-.,     '  -.. .    ••...:•:  is^'urns  iu  the  Northern 

S.,.    ,  -    .        ..        .  •        :>-  -^-  :  • -::ir> — viz..  i:i  Maine,  Xew 

'.!;.  •  ,     •         •  ..-....•  .  V'i^,,c.\,  S."rli  B.wt..ii.  and 

^V    .....        \  •...        ..     .  '  '  .  ..     ^•••..*.r  a:- I  T*:i'ja.  Xew  York; 

'•\'  V .v    V-'    •.  •    '"    •>  '   n\-."^y'v.i:*:i  H.ST>aI  for  the  insane, 

^".••^%'\i:\M,  .,'  •  :'.'•.•     :*-•:  lv.  Ttai::y  in  none  i<  higher  than 
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MM  in  eleven.  Eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-four 
pttienta  hare  been  treated  at  these  institutions  during  the  last  five 
JMTB,  and  the  deaths  have  been  G87,  or  about  one  in  thirteen. 

"  We  have  not  complete  returns  from  the  asylums  in  the  Southern 
States^  but  judging  from  those  we  have,  their  mortality  is  greater; 
bat  we  shall  endeavour  to  procure  more  full  statistics  on  this  subject, 
and  recur  to  it  again.*' 

An  article  on  the  parah-sis  peculiar  to  the  insane  {paralyeie 
general^  in  the  volume  before  us,  alito  merits  attention;  but  we  can 
only  afford  space  for  the  following  introductory  obser\'ations: — 

*^  This  singular  affection  has  been  well  described  by  £s4|uirol,  and 
more  fully  by  Bayle,  Calmeil  and  Guislain,  and  more  recently  by 
several  other  writers.  It  should  not  be  confoimded  with  ordinary 
pAraljsis  that  arises  from  cerebral  haemorrhage  or  from  ramollise- 
ment  or  tumours  of  the  brain.  The  paralysie  yeuerale  seems  to 
have  a  different  caiLse,  and  to  arise  from  u  kind  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  tluit  cover  the  superior  parts  of 
ibe  brain.  This  form  of  paralysis  is  more  frequent  amr>ng  insane 
men  than  women.  '  Eighteen  years  ago/  says  Esijuirul,  when  cliarged 
with  the  service  of  the  division  of  the  insane  at  the  Bleetre,  during 
the  absence  of  M.  Pariset,  who  was  sent  to  Cadiz  to  study  the  yellow 
fever  which  was  prevailing  there,  '  I  was  struck  in  comparing  the 
nmnber  of  men,  insane  and  paralytic,  in  the  Bicetre,  and  the  number 
of  paral}*tic  women  at  the  Sal^n'triere.  The  same  obsen*ation  may 
be  made  in  eveiy  establishment  into  which  l)oth  sexes  are  admitted. 
It  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Foville,  physician-in-chief  at 
Sib  Yon,  Rouen.  According  to  this  physician,  they  amount  to 
ono-deventh  at  the  institution  over  which  he  presides.  Among  33-1- 
inmne  persons  who  were  examined  by  him,  31  were  paral^'tic — to 
wH^  23  men  and  9  women.  At  Charenton,  the  ])roportion  of  para- 
^ticB  is  still  more  considerable.  They  constitute  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  number  of  admissions.  In  truth,  of  619  insane  persons  who 
wereadmitled  during  the  three  years — 1826, 1827, 1828^109  were 
paialytica.  But  the  proportion  of  men  is  enonnous  compared  with 
dMt  of  women.  Of  366  insane  men  admitteil  into  the  house,  9o 
wve  paralytics;  while  of  1{>3  women,  14  only  were  affected  with 
paialysia.  This  complication  is  most  freriuently  observed  among 
that  daaa  of  insane  persons  who  have  yieldeii  to  venereal  excesses,  or 
have  been  addicted  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks;  among  those,  also, 
wIk>  have  made  an  inordinate  use  of  mercury,  as  well  as  those  who, 
ezerdaing  the  brain  too  vigorously  in  mental  strife,  have,  at  the 
Mme  time,  abandoned  themselves  to  errors  of  regimen.' 

"Theie  drcumstances  explain  why  it  is  tliat  there  are  more 
inaane  and  paralytic  men  than  women,  and  why  this  disease  is  more 
tefoentlj  seen  in  asylums  for  the  insane  that  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
cities  and  receive  the  wealthy  and  dissipateil,  than  in  those 
» from  citicSy  and  that  are  filled  mostly  by  die  poor  and  Indus- 
We  think,  alao^  it  explains,  what  we  believe  to  be  facts, 
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that  there  is  less  of  this  disease  in  this  country  than  in  Europe,  and 
that  it  is  on  the  increase.  A  most  striking  peculiarity  generally 
noticed  in  this  complaint  is,  that  those  affected  by  it  entertain  the 
most  extravagant  notions  of  their  wealth,  grandeur,  and  power,  and 
do  not  appear  to  suffer  in  body  or  mind,  but  continue  cheerful  and 
full  of  hope  until  they  die. 

''The  first  published  notice  of  this  disease  in  this  conntiy  was 
given  by  Dr.  Bell,  of  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the  insane,  in  his 
Annual  Eeport  for  1843.  He  says: — '  That  terrible  complication  of 
insanity  termed  parcUysie  generale  by  the  French,  and  of  whidi 
general  paralysis  can  scarce  be  deemed  a  synonyme,  since  the  im- 
pairment of  the  nervo-muscular  apparatus  forms  by  no  means  a  pro- 
minent symptom  as  in  ordinary  paralytic  affections,  and,  indeed,  for  a 
period  in  the  progress  of  the  malady,  scarcely  an  appreciable  mani- 
festation^ is  one  which  presents  a  large  proportion  of  cases  in  the 
insane  hospitals  of  Europe.'  " 

There  are  many  articles  in  the  volumes  before  us  of  a  strictly 
practical  nature;  the  following  observations  on  the  effects  of  the 
inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether,  in  cases  of  insanity,  will  be  read  with 
interest: — 

"  We  have  administered  the  vapour  of  ether  to  sixteen  different 
patients  at  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum — viz.,  to  fourteen 
men  and  to  two  women. 

"  Some  have  taken  it  but  once,  several  liave  taken  it  three  or  four 
times,  and  a  few  eight  or  nine  times. 

"  The  eases  in  which  we  have  used  it  have  been  various.  Some 
were  cases  of  melancholy  and  of  religious  despair,  others  were  affected 
by  various  insane  delusions  and  halhicinations,  and  some  belonged  to 
the  demented  class.  To  none  highly  excited  or  maniacal  have  we 
as  yet  given  it. 

"  Some  were  not  affected  at  all  by  it.  One  man  and  one  woman 
inhaled  it  for  more  than  ten  minutes  without  experiencing  the 
slightest  change  of  feelings.  Several  seemed  intoxicated,  and  said  they 
felt  as  if  drunk.  One  who  liad  slept  but  little  for  several  nights,  and 
who  usually  slept  poorly,  rested  remarkably  well  the  night  after 
taking  it,  and  said  he  must  have  taken  a  large  dose  of  opium. 

"Some  have  appeared  better  since  they  commenced  taking  it, 
been  more  active,  cheerful,  and  sociable.  One  who  has  taken  it  nine 
times  seems  considerably  improved.  He  was  previously  duD,  inactive, 
and  unsocial,  and  his  pulse  but  48  in  a  mimite.  Since  the  use  of 
the  ether,  his  pulse  has  increased  to  G 6  in  a  minute.  He  is  now 
cheerful  and  sociable,  and  works  some.  He  says  he  is  better,  and 
thinks  the  ether  has  benefited  liim. 

"  A  few  were  highly  excited  by  it.  One  man  who  was  in  a  state 
of  religious  despair,  after  t-aking  it,  awoke  as  from  a  terrific  dream, 
and  in  a  most  violent  rage  seized  the  person  who  administered  the 
ether.     He  afberwards  said  ttifti^.  \ift  «X  ^i«»V.  ^^«mcmA  \kfc  ^^a  ysv  \d&^ 
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and  thai  taking  the  ether  had  sent  him  there,  and  lienee  his  rage  and 
▼ic^ence  against  the  operator. 

"  Wlien  this  exeitemeut  abated,  he  seemed  ecstatic  with  delight  on 
«oeoiint  of  the  visions  he  had  seen,  and  the  revelations  that  had 
been  made  to  him.  '  I  floated  away/  he  exclaimed,  '  in  infinity  of 
e;  I  have  seen  a  future  world;  what  I  have  seen  has  proved  the 
8  of  religion;  unless  a  man  comes  up  to  an  iota,  it  is  over  with 
He  said  he  felt  *  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Ne^vt<>n'«  theory 
of  tbe  solar  system,  as  he  saw  the  planets  revolving  in  the  onU^  and 
way  pointed  out.'  AVTien  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
ctbov  he  recollected  the  assault  and  begged  forgiveness. 

''Some  were  pleasantly  excited  after  using  it.  One  danced. 
Another,  when  asl^ed  how  he  felt  after  awaking  from  a  ^hort  sleep, 
vepliedy  *  exactly,  exactly  neat,  by  jingo — I  never  felt  better  in  my 
life  than  I  do  now.  I  thought  I  was  in  heaven,  then  in  hell,  then 
at  the  judgment,  and  then  at  school;  I  nmst  have  slept  two  hours.' 
Another,  when  asked  by  a  patient  to  tell  him  what  his  feelings  were, 
aaidy  '  he  felt  like  a  kind  of  airy  nothingness,  as  if  he  could  fly.'  To 
none  has  it  proved  the  least  injurious,  and  we  are  rather  favourably 
impieaBed  with  its  use,  though  we  do  not  expect  any  striking  remedial 
effects  from  it.  We  shall,  however,  continue  our  iu(|uiries,  and  shall 
endeavour  to  ascertain  if  there  is  not  some  class  of  the  insane  to 
whom  it  is  especially  useful." 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year  [Februar}',  1818],  two  of  the 
managers  of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum  and  party  jour- 
neyed by  land,  or  by  the  mail  route,  from  Utica  to  Xew  Orleans,  and 
letomed  by  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  visiting  on  their  way 
the  institutions  for  the  insane  which  lay  within  their  route.  In  the 
journal  before  us,  the  notes,  relating  to  these  institutions,  taken  by 
one  of  the  travellers,  have  been  given  under  the  head  of  an  article, 
entitled,  "Editorial  Correspondence,"  which  is  extremely  amusing 
and  interesting: — 

**  Upon  our  way  to  Washington,"  observes  our  traveller,  March  2, 
1848^  "we  passed  two  days  at  Albany,  where  we  foiincl  nuuh  to 
interest  us.  The  State  Xoniml  School,  the  Geological  Uomns,  the 
Oupitol  and  State  Libran%  are  very  deservhig  the  attt^ntion  of  the 
tmraler.  The  state  librar}-,  which  is  in  the  eajiitol,  is  a  very  valu- 
able and  admirably-arranged  collection  of  books.  While  in  the  Law 
libniy  we  had  the  curiosity  to  look  up  some  of  the  oldest  laws 
rdating  to  the  insane  in  the  state  of  New  York,  hut  we  found  no 
piovision  for  their  cure  and  comfortable  maintenance,  but  merely  for 
their  aafe-keeping,  that  they  might  not  endanger  others,  and  for  the 
prcserration  of  their  property.  If  we  mistake  not,  there  is  no  allusiim 
to  the  insane,  with  reference  to  their  restoration,  in  any  of  the  laws 
of  the  state,  until  the  act  to  '  organize  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum, 
and  more  dfectually  to  provide  for  the  care,  maintenance,  and  re- 
ooveiy  of  the  insane,'  was  passed,  April  7,  1842.     In  some  of  the 
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oldest  laws,  the  insane  are  denominated  persons  of '  nnfaiie  mcniorjr.* 
We  were  much  pleased  with  the  additions  to  the  State  Libniy  that 
have  been  obtained  through  the  exertions  of  M.  Yatteniare.  Among 
the  French  works  we  saw  some  relating  to  insanity.  One  kige 
volume  of  the  '  State  Trials  of  France*  is  devoted  to  the  trial  of 
Joseph  Heuri  for  firing  at  the  king,  Louis  Philippe,  July,  1846,  and 
whom  our  readers  will  recollect  we  supposed  to  have  been  insane. 
See  Jmcnud  oflnwtnityy  vol.  ii.  p.  1 84.  On  looking  over  \hid  acooont 
of  his  trial,  it  seems  to  us  he  was  not  defended  with  the  seal  and 
ability  he  ought  to  have  been.  He  was  found  guilty  and  condemned 
to  the  galleys  for  life,  but  we  have  seen  it  stated  in  the  newspapen 
that  since  the  late  revolution  in  France  he  has  been  set  At  liboty. 
The  State  Library  does  not  cont«iu  many  distinct  woriu  on  imanity, 
but  there  is  in  Albany  one  of  the  best  eollectious  of  books  on  tUs 
subject,  belon^ng  to  Dr.  T.  R.  Beck,  that  we  have  ever  seen. 

''  We  mmle  no  stay  in  New  York,  but  passed  a  day  in  Philadelphia, 
and  visited  tlie  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Lisane,  under  the  case 
of  Dr.  Kirkbride.  We  found  this  establishment  as  usual  in  ezeeDoit 
order,  and  noticed  some  late  improvements.  We  were  partieukriy 
desirous  of  seeing  the  detached  cottage  that  had  recently  been 
erected  fur  patients.  It  is  a  neat  building,  one  story  high,  46  feet 
by  25,  and  placed  about  40  feet  from  the  main  hospital,  and  adjoin- 
ing the  Irtdies'  yard.  It  was  occupied  by  two  females,  and  seemed  to 
us  to  be  a  very  desirable  appendage  to  a  large  establishment  for  the 
insane. 

"  We  were  i)lca.se<l  to  learn  that  preparations  were  in  progress  for 
establishing  a  museum  at  this  hospital.  The  one  at  the  New  YoA 
Asylum,  at  Utica,  though  sinall  as  yet,  has  proved  to  l>e  a  source  of 
interest  and  Ratification  to  many  patients,  both  wliile  at  the  institu- 
tion and  after  they  have  retunietl  to  their  homes.  In  a  previous 
number  of  this  journal,  we  suggested  that  a  museum,  or  collection 
of  minerals,  shells,  pictures,  specimens  of  ancient  and  modem  art, 
and  curiosities  of  all  sorts,  should  ]>e  connected  with  institutions  for 
the  insane;  and  we  are  jileased  to  leani  that  several  have  commenced 
making  prepanitions  for  the  puri)08e.  The  day  we  were  at  the 
hospital,  Dr.  Curwen,  the  excellent  assistant-physician,  was  making 
pro] )a rations  for  delivering  a  lecture,  on  some  branch  of  natural 
histor}',  to  the  patients  in  the  evening.  Tliis,  as  a  means  of  benefit- 
ing the  insane,  we  think  highly  of,  and  have  long  urged  increased 
attention  to  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  in  many  cases  of 
insiinity,  esj>ecially  in  monomania  and  dementia,  as  a  remedial 
measure,  and  one  founded  on  the  i)athology  of  the  disease.  We 
wish,  in  addition  to  lectures,  that  schools  should  be  established  iu 
ever}'  lunatic  asylum,  and  considered  an  essential  part  of  an  amelio- 
rating and  curative  plan  of  treatment.  Attention  to  geography, 
history,  arithmetic,  natural  philosophy,  composition,  drawing,  dec, 
mider  the  care  of  a  competent  and  judicious  teacher,  who  acts  under 
the  orders  of  the  medical  superintendent,  leads  the  patient  to  exernRe 
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)  partially  atrophied,  bloodless,  or  else  congested  organs  of  faculties 
it  have  long  been  dormant;  and  this,  we  think,  in  many  eases,  is 
e&tial  to  improvement.     It  is  not  always  enough  to  be  mere 
to  what  others  say,  or  passive  recipients  of  the  ideas  of 
i;  but  the  patient  should  be  induced  by  kind  and  persevering 
■ifantion  to  exert  his  own  mental  powers,  and  thus  'minister  to 
The  mind  thus  becomes  imngorated,  and  not  unfrequently 
circolation;  and  the  general  health  is  improved^  and  a  desire 
1  for  bodily  exertion." 

Axrived  at  Washington,  the  travellers  discover,  to  their  surprise, 
there  is  no  asylum  for  the  insane,  who  arc  for  the  most  sup- 
ported by  public  charge  at  the  ^Iar}*laud  Hospital,  Baltimore.  After 
vWtlqg  many  places  of  interest  at  Washington,  particularly  the 
I  and  House  of  Bepresentatives,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Con- 
Library,  Patent  Office,  and  calling  on  the  heads  of  depart- 
attanding  the  levee  at  the  president  s,  the  travellers  left 
,  and  passing  through  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Georgia,  and  Alabama,  arrived  at  New  Orleans.  There 
wn  two  State  Lunatic  Asylums  in  Virginia — one  at  Williamsburg 
and  one  at  Staunton.  There  are  none  in  North  Carolina;  but  one 
ai  CUnmlMa,  South  Carolina,  and  one  at  Milledgeville,  Georgia. 
Upon  airiving  at  Mobile,  our  travellers  liad  an  interesting  couverss.- 
L  with  Dr.  Nott,  distinguished  by  his  writings  on  '*  The  Natural 
of  the  Caucasian  and  Negro  Eaces.**  He  is  of  opinion 
{ijfcaetfea  onr  note-taker]  that — 

^Qiaft  tlie  white  and  negro  races  are  distinct  species,  and  inclined 
to  eonnder  the   mulattoes   as    hybrids,   a    degenerate    unnatural 
~  ^  doomed  by  nature  to  work  out  its  own  destruction.     He 


*  laL  That  the  mulattoes  are  intermediate  in  intelligence  l^etween 
\  Uadca  and  whites. 

^S^d.  That  they  are  less  capable  of  undergoing  fatigue  and  hard- 
~  A  the  blacks  or  whites. 

niat  the  mulatto  women  are  particularly  delicate,  and 
i  to  a  variety  of  chronic  diseases. 
^4th.  That  the  women  are  bad  breeders  and  bad  nurses ;  many 
ijf^pit  jeoneaiTe;  most  are  subject  to  abortions,  and  a  large  ix>rtiou 
if  Ihadiikben  die  young  in  the  soutlieni  states. 

^AiL  That  the  two  sexes,  when  they  intemiarr}-,  ore  less  prolific 

t  vhen  croaaed  on  one  of  tlie  i)arent  stocks. 

^fittL  That  negroes  and  mulattoes  are  exempt,  in  a  surprising 
^t/B&d,  fioDm  yellow  fever. 

4(  Hie  laya  the  mulattoes,  derivetl  from  the  mixture  of  the  Spanish 
^       '    vHh  the  negro,  are  more  robast,  finer-looking,  more 
1  lonflV-lived  than  those  from  the  union  of  the  Anglo- 
ee2 
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Six: -a  ni>v  and  negro.  He  thus  accounts  for  the  healthy  appeariDM, 
r.ne  :'or:u<.  ami  airreeable  countenances  of  many  of  the  coloand 
.  iv..'"i  ..•  >[.»lii'e  antl  New  Orleans." 

Arr-wi  ;\:  Xow  Orleans,  they  found  much  to  attract  the  altentioB 
.  :'  :rAv./.*rr4.  kit  little  to  interest  respecting  the  insane.  There  wHi 
*•.  •'..:.  ::  -:a:»^  a>yium  for  their  reception,  although  one  was  build- 
•■•,•  .i:  Ja.k-.::.  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  Xet 
'V  i:<.  Tho  it*<ane  of  the  state  were  kept  in  a  building  in  Ike 
r\-.T  .:*  :'..e  Charity  Hospital;  and  the  following  graphic  accoantof 
••..v.:e:v.v>  attending  the  inadequate  provision  for  the  inane 


.\:    :'.  :    ::::ie   of  our  visit,  there  were  about  seventy 

o.  :■:•>.  v.*  -t.y  oM  ar.d  dementeil  cases,  under  the  care  of  thehoii» 

»••-,■■'••.  Tt  W-vl^Ivrstnmdt.  who  devotes  himself  with  benevolmt 

^ci"  :■;  :'-:'r  v.;::*.:  r:  and  welfare.     Many  of  these  assist  about  the 

>-  -.^^'  .  I  v.:  ::  if  a  ^H>or  place  for  the  insane.     The}*  are  annoyed 

^    ■.  •■.•.;>:•  i  *  y  :'.r*  i\i::ents  in  the  General  Hospital,  and  there  an 

..    «i/.:./. ".:   ^r.  v.  :i  l<  for  exercise.     We  saw  one  man  walking  in  a 

•.  A-L  •^•!-'.  ir;*:  reners;  ou.  to  prevent  his  running  away.    We 

. :   •:•:.  :*  a:  :.x\.\  >%:•:  in  dormitories  with  musquito  nets  attadud 

:  •   :"  ■  *..:■>::. I  U.     The  irritation  occasioned  by  mnsquitoet^  in  tlia 

•  ,■  ■     ■..;<:  ' >•  ^-tva:  to  those  who  ar?  «o  deranged  that  they  caimoC 
.vN.    v<     .:'  -iv.V.  iii-.^     We  :saw  here  a  padded  room.     Xotwith- 

-:     ..    ,:   :"  :   -.v;- w^rx?  inii^ie  of  very  strong  cloth,  it  had  recently 

■  •      :  -.  '.V  .:  '..*,:.:  :\\tie:i:,  and  the  hair  scattered  abont  the 

V  •■::•■  .  .:jv  yr-vVx^rtion  ct  the  admissions  into  the  luuatic 

-.:  .'-'   .;^s:<    :  :ur.:.i  a  potu.     Tlie  total  number  of  adini«- 

>     >     : .  :    >  • .  •  ^r:::>::-.:.  iuclu-linir  cases  of  mania  a  potu,  for  1847, 

^^  ■:■  -  ." '  >       *."•  -:' . J  7^v<,  .''41:  deaths,  2.>. 

Vr   '-V    :     -;  v.>  :".•.:  I^.  l:ar.s,  thou^'h  drunk  half  of  the  time,  did 

•■/.  A  ••  ::..  &vA  Le  thinks  the  Spanish.  French,  and  the 

•.-.V'.-.  ^>-    ..   i\  •>-•:  :>>  the  san:e  causes,  far  less  liable  to  thii 

•  ^..^.    .....  .■  ..  v^.^;:^>    Irish.  ALO  lieniians. 

:•;••-• :..-.    .  :*  '..itie'-.-.s  irvto  the  General  Hospital  has  been 
\.—   ^-    :   :    .  Vv.-:  y^^r — vij..  Il.OJ'O:  of  which  number  9369  were 
»•.'*,■     -x-.v.     -     -r   i  ,..:.  av.  :  >-5  rer.iaiiied  *Tanuary  1st,  1848. 

v'-,   ■..■-•:  ■.>.:• -u:^  werv  rwvivoi  in  one  day.  nearly  all  of 
^^-    ...    .....     ".r":^'.:?!!— v.v.sriy   Irish.   su5ering   from   ship  fever. 

\i^..^    ..•  •.:>•..;•..■.   «:  .:  crher  asisistants  suffered  from  fever  thos 

»- ';■   ..•  V.^     :.  .:  :h^  Sisters  .-f  Charity  were  affected  by  it 

♦^*^    •     '  ^^  •    •:       T.::   .:  the  viicrlioal  students,  who  acted  aa 

.  .'.  :   .    :';'.  iT.  :«.••. .i  r»uia;uc-i  i:i  the  hospital:  bat  none 


•  w 


^u- 


*  •■-  :'  .  -  •.:.•:  >:.k:c<  Fvirr^cks.  now  mainly  a  hos[uul 
\  ••  .".  -A  .:.•  .'.v,  s  ■  *.;rs,  v.:.  l-.r  the*  care  of  Dr.  Wood,  to  whom 
•V  '.  '  -...i  "  T  v:A'.:.i'. !i  iu.:*;r:iia::oa  and  many  civilities^  He 
^  -.  •*  .;v>  v:\-.:.;r4l  T.iv!  t,  and  has  lonj?  been  connected  with 
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the  uriny,  and  now  resides  with  his  family  at  the  barracks.  AVo 
here  saw  some  of  the  sad  results  of  war.  ^leu  of  robust  frames 
broken  down  by  long-continued  disease,  caused  by  irregular  diet, 
ehftnge  of  habits,  and  exposure  iu  a  bad  climate;  others  with  lo:ss 
of  limbfl^  and  suffering  from  severe  wounds.  We  also  saw  here  two 
denuiged  soldiers;  one  was  probably  insane  when  he  enlisted.  We 
vndentood  that  application  had  been  made  for  their  discharge,  and 
fliet  probably  they  would  soon  be  removed.  Wc  have  kuo^^n  four 
Jnrtanrfw  of  insane  persons  enlisting.  Two  were  soon  discharged; 
hat  two  others,  who  had  been  patients  here,  and  not  fully  restored 
when,  they  left  and  enlisted,  have  ser\'ed  two  or  three  yeai-s  iu  the 
army.  We  have  had  several  letters  from  them.  One  complains 
much  of  his  hardships,  and  wishes  to  be  discharged ;  the  other  seems 
ddigfated  with  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  seeing  new  countries, 
Hid  makes  no  complaint." 

Leaying  New  Orleans,  the  travellers  proceeded  by  steam  down  the 
ICmoiiri,  in  St  Louis,  a  distance  of  1230  miles.  They  found  no 
flfeete  famatic  asylum  in  Missouri,  but  one  building  at  Fulton,  Gallo- 
mwj  Gomity,  near  the  centre  of  the  state.  But  whether  by  steam- 
boat or  railway,  we  cannot  afford  space  to  continue  en  route ;  and 
fhcrefoie  take  iJEuewell  of  our  travellers  at  Columbus,  where  we  are 
mfbrmed  that  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum  is  highly  creditable  to  the 


We  had  marked  numerous  articles  in  the  American  Journal  of 
InmmUty  for  analysis,  and  a  variety  of  passages  for  quotation.  We 
hsve^  in  fiu*,  been  perplexed  by  an  embiirras  de  richesses  ;  but  wc 
dull  have  frequent  occasion  to  return  to  interesting  matters  con- 
ftmned  in  these  volumes;  and  in  the  meantime,  we  must  avow  that 
to  Dr.  Brigham  and  his  able  coadjutors,  the  medical  ]irofession,  on 
Aie  as  well  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  are  deeply  indebted. 
15o  the  Anodation  of  Medical  SujKjrintendents  connected  with  insli- 
UHioDS  for  the  insane  in  America,  we  are  also  under  manifest  obliga- 
lioii.  To  the  conjoint  labours  of  such  men,  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
mdependence  and  true  love  of  science,  we  look  forward  with  the 
feeling  of  interest ;  their  researches  will,  we  doubt  not, 
I  our  knowledge  of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  insanity, 
'  Hgfat  on  the  most  obscure  of  all  sciences — that  which  wc 
I  in  modem  language,  the  science  of  psychology. 
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Abt.  V. — Tlie  Fourth  Report  o/tlta  CommiUee  ofVi$ilorif  of  the  CbuNly 
Lunatic  A^i/lum,  at  UcmwM.  January  Quarter  SeBnonSy  1849. 
London:  Norris.     1849. 

The  Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  ptftkiAi 
on  the  16tli  May,  1831,  and  enjoys  the  pre-eminence  of  haiviiig  earriei 
the  ''  non-restraint  system,"  as  it  is  termed,  to  the  greatest  powiUe 
extent ;  in  fact,  neither  strait-waistcoat,  muff,  hody-staps,  l^Jocks, 
coercion-chair,  or  any  kind  of  instruments  of  restraint  are  now  ad- 
mitted within  its  walls. 

On  the  21st  Septemb<it,  1839,  every  form  of  instrumental  reatruit 
was  discoutiuued;  and  from  that  period  to  the  presenty  erery  wmiil 
report  has  recorded  in  terms  of  the  higliest  commendaiaon  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  new  plan.  From  the  opening  of  the 
Asylum  in  1831,  to  December,  1848,  there  have  been  admitted  3142 
patients,  of  whom  768  appear  to  have  been  cured,  160  relieved,  and 
1251  have  died.  On  the  Slst  of  December,  1848,  there  were  in  the 
Asylum,  967  patients,  and  94  officers  and  attendants,  making  a  total 
of  1061  inmates.  The  entire  establishment  is  under  the  immediate 
control  and  8upcr\'ision  of  a  committee  of  twenty  magistrates  and 
country  gentlemen,  who,  to  their  honour  be  it  spoken,  attend  the 
Asylum  daily,  to  discharge  the  onerous  and  responsible  duties  of  their 
office. 

Looking  at  tlic  high  position  which  the  Hanwell  Lunatic  Aayhun 
aspires  to,  amidst  other  contemporary  asylums,  we  are  tempted  to 
make  some  observations  upon  its  constitution  and  government^  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  conducted.  We  are  in  the  first  place  sur- 
prised to  observe,  that  the  committee  of  management  afisnmes  to 
itself  a  jurisdiction  which  should  be  purely  professional.  From  the 
Report  before  us,  we  find  that  the  committee  not  only  controls  the 
financial  and  domestic  arrangements  of  the  establishment^  but  ad* 
judicates  upon  the  admission  and  the  discluirge  of  patients,  and  thw 
constitutes  itself,  de  factOy  a  me<lical  board.  We  have  no  doubt  bat 
that  the  members  of  the  committee  exercise  their  judgment^  iii  the 
most  conscientious  maimer,  and  that  they  allow  themselves  to  be 
infiucnced  by  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officers ;  but  the  principle 
of  non-professional  iutcq)osition  in  the  management  of  any  public 
hospital  or  asylum  is  in  itself  objectionable.  We  cannot  understand 
country  gentlemen  examining,  cjuarterly,  every  patient  in  the  esta- 
blishment, and  determining  which  cases  shall  be  admitted,  and  whidi 
(//^charged.     It  appears  to  w^  Mi  «a\qt«vv\^.    'Y^^swi  «xfc  ^^ccv^&c^^s^tsk- 
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fiBnanal  duties,  which  should  1»c  delegated  exchisiwly  to  the  medical 
aiicers  of  the  institution.     The  Report  before  us  states  that — 

"  A  quarterly  examination  of  even*  patient  in  the  A.syluni  by  the 
CSoaofTrrEE,  with  reconls  of  their  i>roceetliug8  and  remarks,  is  no 
oidiiuiry  obligatiou,  but  has  been  cheerfully  and  regularly  fulfilled. 
Aad  their  own  8iM>ntaueous  regulations,  tJtiU  evert/  patient  admitted 
iifflff  he  uUroduoed  to  the  Committee,  and  that  none  shall  he  dis- 
€kmrged  unthoiU  similar  intercout'se,  all  multiply  the  attentions  de- 
mumed,  whilst  obviously  those  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the 
putienta  must  be  applauded  by  the  judicious  and  humane. 

•Well  to  regulate  such  an  establishment  also,  peculiar  experience 
Hid  disoemment  are  to  be  desired.  Numerous  as  are  the  ]>atients, 
mmd  dawified  m  they  may  Ije,  on  their  arrival  and  during  their  stay, 
VBder  the  usual  heads  adopted  by  medieal  men,  there  ejcista  ffeneraUy 
apecuUariii/  tn  every  individual  case — and  special  aHeiUious^  uJtere 
Ae  peculiarity  is  ascertained^  will  alhuj  greatly  the  v^retchedness  of 
Hemeeutef  and  assuredly  soothe  and  tranquillize  the  patient,  and  often 
MOelctate  the  cure.  By  frequent  and  yentle  intercourse  on  the  part 
ff  As  members  of  the  Committee,  confidence  and  respect  arc  produced, 
attd  tliey  are  perpetually  gratified  by  a  recognition  of  themselves  on 
Hm  part  of  the  patients,  as  their  benefactors  and  their  friends.'' 

We  eoQcnr  with  the  humanity  and  spirit  of  these  remarks,  but  wc 
bAeve  the  "peculiarity  which  exists  in  every  individual  case"  can 
¥e  only  fiurly  appreciated  by  a  professional  eye,  and  we  doubt  whether 
"  Ihe  freqaent  and  gentle  intercourse  "  of  unprofessional  visitors  can 
be  of  any  advantage  to  the  insane.  We  cheerfully  admit  that  a 
;  and  systematic  general  supervision  is  not  only  desirable,  but 
in  BO  large  an  establishment  as  Hanwell;  but  here  the 
I  of  the  committee  should  legitimately  end. 
In  tlie  constitution  of  the  Hanwell  Asylum,  we  are  also  struck 
I  the  paucity  of  medical  officers  attached  to  it.  There  appear  in 
1  mimbers  to  be  about  JOO  patients  on  the  male,  and  500  on 
the  female^  nde;  yet  there  is  only  one  resident  medieal  officer 
I  to  each  department-,  and  one  visiting  i»hysician  for  the  whole 
Dtb  The  inefficiency  of  so  small  a  medical  staff  is  ob>-ious. 
Hire  \oA  aeroas  the  Channel,  we  find  in  Paris,  that  the  Salpetri^re, 
Ha  ihooaand  patients,  has  four  times  the  number  of  visiting 
and  ten  times  the  number  of  resident  medical  officers. 
\  dEaptoportion  between  the  sane  and  the  insane  is  here  so  great, 
i  it  18  impossible  under  such  a  system  to  l»ring  any  moral 
to  bear  upon  the  afflicted  multitude.  Then,  again,  this 
coats  the  county  26,5001,  per  annum,  (as  api)ears  by  the 
report,)  and  yet  does  nothing  of  any  importance  for  the 
\  et  tida  department  of  science.     Wc  remember  with  pleasure 
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the  lectures  of  Dr.  Conolly,  and  we  hail  with  i)eculiar  saiiaiaction 
liis  api>oiiitment,  by  the  l^rcsident  of  the  College  of  Physiciana,  to 
deliver  the  Crooueau  Lectures. 

Such  au  asylum  i\s  HauwcU  ought  to  do  something  moro  for  the 
benefit  of  Bcience.  There  ought  to  be  a  more  numerous  medical 
staff,  and  a  permanent  cUniqm  attached  to  such  an  iustitution.  We 
Imve  statistical  tables  before  us,  giving  the  number  of  patients  ad- 
mitted, and  discharged — cured, relieved,  and  dead;  but  where  are  ha 
l>athological  reports  ?  Since  the  opeiung  of  the  Asylum,  1251  patients 
have  died,  yet  the  i>o8t-mortem  examinations,  when  such  have  taken 
place,  have  been  made  privately,  and  neither  student  nor  professor 
been  benefited  by  witnessing  the  result.  The  County  Asylum  of 
Hanwell,  supported  largely  as  it  is  by  county  rates  and  ^lariah  assess- 
ments, is  as  nmch  a  hospital  as  St  George's,  or  St.  Bartholomew's, 
and  ought  to  liave  a  medical  staff  as  numerous  and  efficient  as  these, 
or  any  other  metropolitan  hospitals.  While  charity  might  thus  be 
administered  uj)on  the  highest  principles  of  Cliristian  benevolence, 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  science, 
and  thereby  enable  us  to  relieve  the  afllictions  of  suffering  hiuuanity. 

The  Report  before  us,  as  usual,  expresses  the  highest  satisfaction  at 
the  enlightened,  humane,  and  effective  system  of  non-restraint  which 
lias,  the  committee  states,  renderetl  the  Hanwell  establishment  a 
model  to  be  imitated  by  all  other  public  asylums.  We  must  not, 
however,  deceive  ourselves.  In  all  such  institutions,  there  will  occa- 
biouully  be  found  dangerous,  ferocious,  and  rampant  lunatics,  whom 
it  is  necessary,  while  the  furor  lasts,  to  restrain.  The  paroxysm  may 
not  last  long,  but  while  it  is  at  its  height,  the  unfortunate  |>atient, 
for  his  o^vn  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  safety  of  other  i)ersons,  must  in 
some  way  be  secured.  This  is  done  at  Hanwell,  not  by  the  use  of 
the  hand-strap  and  body-belt,  or  the  strait- waistcoat,  or  any  other 
mechanical  means;  but  instead  of  these,  human  resti-aiut  is  substi- 
tuted, and  solitary-  confinement  in  the  pudded  room.  The  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  is  perfectly  clear  upon  this  point. 
Those  who  profess  the  entire  disu.se  of  restraint,  employ  nmnual  force 
and  seclusion  as  ])arts  of  their  methods  of  management;  but,  observe 
the  Commissioners — '*  In  those  cases  wlierc  the  patient  is  over- 
l»owered  by  a  number  of  keepers  holding  his  anns  and  hands  during 
a  paroxysm  of  violence,  restraint  is  manifest.  Even  in  those  cases 
where  the  patient  is  forced  into  a  cell  by  manual  strength,  and  pre- 
vented from  leaving  it  until  his  fit  of  excitement  shall  have  passed, 
it  IS  tlifticult  to  understand  how  this  can  be  reconciled  with  the  pro- 
fession of  abstaining  from  all  restraint  whatever,  so  as  to  be  correctly 
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termed  *  non-restraint/  " — JletrojxtliUni  Report,  1846.  Upon  tlicsc 
groundn,  Foville  and  other  eminent  authorities,  have  designated  the 
**  nou-restraint  system"  at  Hanwell  "  a  fiction,"  beeause,  after  all.  it 
amounts  only  to  the  8ul>8titutiou  of  one  mode  of  restraint  for  another 
mode  of  restraint.  This  may  be  true,  but  the  most  humane  system 
should  be  adopted,  and  from  the  time  when  Pinel  emanciiiated  the 
nnhappy  lunatic  from  the  cliains,  bolts,  and  bars  which  thrust  '*  the 
iron  into  Ins  soul,**  ever}*  attempt  has  been  made  to  abolish  restraint 
altogether,  and  certainly  in  no  establishment  has  this  effort  been 
carried  out  more  successfully  than  at  Hanwell.  If  it  be  "  a  fiction," 
it  is  better  tliat  such  a  fiction  should  exist,  than  the  cruel  reality  of 
modes  of  restraint  which  inflicted  torture  imder  the  old  system,  and 
which  precluded,  in  most  cases,  any  chance  of  recover}'.  When  the 
Oommissiouers  visited  the  asylum  on  the  12th  July,  1848,  there 
were  967  patients  in  the  establishment,  of  whom  three  were  in 
aeeluflion,  and  fifty-nine  under  medical  treatment. 

In  Hanwell  Asylum,  it  should  be  adde<l,  there  is  less  necessity  for 
festnunt  or  seclusion  than  in  many  other  institutions  of  the  kind, 
because  the  majority  of  cases  there  are  chronic  and  incurable,  and 
■och  patients,  speaking  generally,  are  not  ver}'  liable  to  paroxysms 
of  excitement. 

From  the  Reix)rt  before  us,  we  find  that  during  the  year  1848, 
there  were  16 j  patients  admitted,  of  whom  20  were  discharged 
enied,  7  relieved,  and  77  dietl.  This  appears  to  be  a  large  propor- 
tion 'Of  deaths;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  cases 
incurable  upon  admission.  Hence,  also,  the  i)ro])ortion  of 
;  is  much  smaller  than  might  be  exjjeeted  under  the  ]>reseut  im- 
prored  system  of  treatment.  The  per  centage  of  cures  from  the 
opening  of  the  asylum  in  1831  to  the  end  of  the  year  184:8  is  esti- 
■lated  at  only  6*36,  and  the  per  centage  of  deaths  at  1 002.  The 
eonmiittee  again  calls  upon  the  local  authoi-ities  to  send  recent,  and 
not  old  and  chronic  cases  to  the  asylum. 

**  Edified  by  the  confirmed  experiences  of  another  year,  your  com- 
mittee would  renew  to  the  ])arochial  authorities  of  the  county  the 
entreaties  that  have  formerly  been  made,  that  recent  and  not  chronic 
patients  should  be  sent  to  the  asylum.  The  concurrent  testimony 
of  all  medical  men  experienceil  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  pro- 
MNDices  that,  generally,  early  eases  are  curable;  and  the  facts  of  the 
past  year  demonstrate  that  rarely  has  a  case  occurred  in  which  an 
eerijr  cure  has  not  followed  an  early  treatment:  while  prudence  and 
kindness  should  unite  to  prevent  the  selecting  too  frequently,  old, 
InpekflS,  and  disea.sed  subjects,  to  occupy  the  wards  of  the  asylum, 
and  to  absoih  an  attention  from  the  attendants  and  the  ofiicers,  which 
might  be  so  much  better  and  availingly  applied.' 
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We  have  frequently  reflected  with  wonder  at  the  fact,  that  uui- 
witlistanding  Uie  numerous  munificent  institutions  whidi  exist  in 
tliis  country,  where  the  hand  of  Christian  charity  diflpenses  her 
favours  so  liherally,  there  is  not  any  hospital  in  the  metropolis  for 
the  reception  of  incurables.  We  liavc  often  been  called  upon  to 
attend  poor  miserable  beings,  who,  on  account  of  thdr  disease  bong 
incurable,  have  been  refused  admission  into  any  hospital,  and  sent 
home  to  die  in  a  wretched  attic,  where  the  want  of  the  moat  ordinsy 
necessities  has  aggravated  and  embittered  their  dying  sufferingfl.  It 
would  be  well  to  consider  whether  it  might  not  be  advisable,  when 
the  two  county  asylums  are  open,  to  make  Colney  Hatch  an  asylum 
for  curative  treatment,  and  Hanwell  an  asylum  for  incurables,  or 
viee  vertkl. 

The  most  interesting  ])ortion  of  the  present  Keport  is  the  aceount 
which  the  committee  ^ves  of  the  educational  improvement  of  the 
patients  iu  Hanwell  Asylum: — 

"  The  last  Annual  Be]>ort  referred  to  the  great  number  of  human 
beings  who  were  demented,  imbecile,  and  idiotic;  also  to  the  efforts 
made  for  some  education  of  the  iuHaue  by  Mr.  Oaskell,  the  active 
and  intelligent  medicnl  officer  of  the  Lancaster  County  Asylum,  now 
most  worthily  promoted  to  the  honourable  situation  of  a  Commissioner 
of  Lunacy;  and  also  in  the  Surrey  County  Asylum,  and  to  the  sur- 
prising benefits  that  had  crowned  the  attempts  ingeniously  and 
generously  made  in  France,  PrusKia,  Switzerland,  and  Anierieay 
under  most  illustrious  auspices,  and  the  direction  of  M.  S^guin, 
Dr.  Voisiji,  and  M.  Valee,  of  Dr.  Guggcnbiihl,  and  others,  justly  dis- 
tinguished for  a  charity  and  skill  beyond  all  praise.  It  also  an- 
nounced a  design  to  make  an  experiment,  as  to  which  no  sanguine 
expectations  could  be  re^isonably  cherished,  but  which  it  appeared  to 
be  a  duty  to  attempt.  For  the  plan  and  their  resolutions,  the  com- 
mittee refer  to  their  last  Annual  Report.  There  it  was  announced 
that  no  patient  would  be  compelled  to  attendance — tliat  attendance 
should  not  interfere  with  the  recreations  or  customary  useful  labour 
of  those  patients  who  were  i)roductively  or  healthfully  employed — 
and  that  the  schools  would  not  be  designed  merely  to  teach  patients 
to  read,  write,  and  similar  matters,  but  for  the  awakening  and  im- 
proving the  intellectual  state  of  the  imbecile  and  idiotic,  and  for  the 
alleviation  and  gratification,  by  instruction  in  natural  history,  geo- 
graphy, and  general  knowledge,  of  those  patients  who  were  alr^uly 
partially  educated  and  instructed,  and  so  as  to  excite,  relieve,  and 
recreate,  as  well  as  to  inform  their  minds.  To  the  superintendence 
of  that  attempt,  your  committee  have  devoted  themselves  during  the 
year,  and  consider  that  their  limited  hopes  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed, and  that  they  have  good  reason  to  be  content.  With 
pleasure  they  acknowledge  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  medical 
authorities,  the  chaplain,  the  matron,  and  the  other  officers,  all  of 
whom  have  shown  much  generous  interest. 
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**  Fortniiatey  too,  liave  the  coimnittee  been  in  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Waite,  late  of  Exeter,  as  tlic  muster  of  the  male 
fldiool;  and  of  his  daughter,  Miss  Charlotte  Waite,  as  the  competent 
and  eli^ble  mistress  of  the  female  Hchool.  Ordinary  expressions, 
as  applied  to  the  governors  and  governesses  of  schools,  wonld  con- 
vey no  adequate  ideasi  of  the  capability  of  both  of  them  for  the 
■loitiona  which  they  occupy,  and  of  the  intelli«rence,  zeal,  good 
ImpeFy  and  perseverance  which  both  have  mauiiestc<I,  and  which 
bare  won  for  them  just  and  universal  confidence  and  esteem.  The 
adiook  were  opened  with  tlie  commencement  of  the  year.  The 
patients  have  been  selected  by  the  medical  oiHcci*s  of  each  (lei>ai-t- 
SMBi.  Daily  in  the  forenoon  and  aftenioonthe  pupils  are  assembled. 
To  the  much  approved  methods  adopted  in  France  and  Switzerland, 
recourse  has  been  had.  Besides  the  usual  occupation  in  the  forenoon 
and  afternoon,  an  evening  male  writing-class  is  periodically  as- 
aembled,  and  thither  the  attendants  who  wish  for  im])rovement  also 
S^MT.  Weekly,  from  60  to  70  male  and  female  patients  congregate 
in  the  chapel,  and,  with  suitable  tuition,  fonn  a  musical  class,  whieli 
is  very  worthily  popular,  and  by  which  the  religious  services  liavc 
lieen  rendered  far  more  harmonious  and  pleasant,  and  would  not 
discredit  the  congr^^tions  assembled  in  many  a  parochial  edifice  or 
cathedral  choir.  Not  limited  to  those  perfonnances,  Afr.  Waite  has 
ezdited  much  interest,  and  gives  much  satisfaction  by  evening 
lectures  delivered  on  physical  geography,  entomolog}*,  and  the  cul- 
tmtum  and  properties  of  plants,  well  illustrated,  and  which  some- 
^*""i  150  patients  and  persons  have  been  gratifiecl  to  hear;  and  they 
subjects  for  hope,  for  remembrance,  and  for  conversation,  and 
r  a  pleasing  and  propitious  novelty  in  the  management  of  the 
Your  committee  hope,  that  on  this  interesting  subject,  the 
mention  of  some  statements  made  at  the  desire  of  their  chairman, 
bj  Mr.  Waite  and  his  daughter,  will  prove  acceptable  to  the  court ; 
aiid  espedaUy  as  the  annual  reports  obtain  an  extended  circulation 
and  referenoey  and  as  detailed  information  on  such  topics  must  prove 
CBSemplary  and  useful.  Such  statement  of  ^fr.  Waite  contains  the 
fidlowing  information : — 

^  *1  forward  you  a  condensed  report  of  the  patients  attending  the 
~  I  school  during  the  past  year.     Since  we  commenced  in  January-, 
181^  64  patients  have  attended  the  school;  with  respect  to  their 


" '  5  are  above  10  and  under  20 
19         „  20         „  30 

15        „         30        „  40 

8        „         40        „  50 

7        „  50        „  60 

2         „  GO        „  70 

^ '  Of  these  patients,  31  are  epileptic,  attended  witli  mania.  1)  of 
tika  mmbcr  under  various  stages  of  imbecility.  20  are  insane,  sub- 
Jsil  to  piriods  of  excitement.     3  are  congenital  idiots ;  and  there 
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were  2  recent  cases  of  mauia,  who  have  been  cured  and  left  the 
asylum. 

'' '  16  of  the  patients  can  read  and  write  flEurly. 
18  „  can  read  and  write  imperfectly. 

9  „  can  read  a  little,  and  not  write. 

G  „  never  speak,  but  anxiously  watch  the  les- 

sons, particularly  those  given  to  otheis 
on  the  slate;  they  can  also  write  words 
on  a  slate. 
4  ,,  are  of  a  still  lower  grade,  and  amose  them- 

selves  with  pictures,  and  slate  and  penciL 
3  „  hitherto   taught    only    a    few    gymnastie 

exercises. 

"  The  few  following  prominent  cases  may  crave  your  considera- 
tion : — 

'*  *  C.  C,  27  years  of  age,  Epileptic,  attended  with  frequent  Mania. 
This  patient  has  attend^  the  school  from  its  commencement ;  he 
is  usually  attentive  and  obedient,  and  very  desirous  of  obtaining  in- 
struction and  information.  During  his  worst  periods  of  excitement^ 
I  have  rarely  failed  to  tranquillize  him  during  school  time. 

"  *  J.  C,  31,  Mania  attended  with  Imbecility.  He  is  always  mild 
and  gentle ;  has  attended  the  school  eight  mouths;  he  is  very  fond 
of  reading  and  writing,  in  both  of  which  he  has  greatly  improved; 
he  has  again  resumed  his  attendance,  after  a  long  and  severe  illness. 

"  *  W.  B.,  50,  Occasional  Violent  Mania.  He  has  attended  the 
school  with  tolerable  regularity  the  last  six  months;  reads  and  writes, 
and  is  very  fond  of  arithmetic ;  even  under  considerable  excitement, 
he  becomes  tranquil  on  giving  him  a  simi  to  work. 

'^ '  E.  D.,  33.  (Frenchman.)  He  has  attended  the  school  from 
its  commencement.  Epileptic,  with  recurrent  periods  of  excite- 
ment, and  paralyzed;  the  improvement  of  this  man  is  very  consider- 
able; his  reading  was  very  imperfect,  and  his  writing  worse;  in  both 
he  has  wonderfully  improved,  spells  exceedingly  well,  and  has  ac- 
quired much  information. 

"  *  D.  D.,  28,  Insane.  Attended  the  school  for  three  months 
with  considerable  effect;  he  was  afterwards  employed  out  of  doors, 
till  he  was  discharged  cured.  During  the  latter  period,  he  attended 
the  evening  classes. 

"  '  P.  H.  Q.,  24.  A  very  remarkable  case  of  Melancholia.  This 
patient  never  speaks,  but  will  copy  for  me  letters  of  a  commercial 
nature,  bills  of  lading,  kc. 

"  *  J.  H.,  34,  Epileptic,  attended  with  Imbecility.  This  imtient 
has  been  in  the  school  for  some  months  without  speaking.  I  saw 
him  on  one  occasion  apparently  reading  a  piece  of  newspaper  with 
much  attention;  and  I  inquired  of  him,  if  he  would  read  a  little 
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book  to  me  if  I  gave  him  one '?      He  replied,  Yes.     Since  that 
period,  he  constantly  reads  and  writes  during  school  hours. 

"  •  C.  W.,  19,  Epileptic,  with  Imbecility.  He  has  attended  the  school 
from  its  commencement,  and  has  ver}'  greatly  improved  in  reading 
and  writing,  &c,  ;  indeed,  I  may  add,  wlint  he  does  know,  he  has 
wholly  acquired  in  the  school. 

*' '  H.  M.,  30,  Imbecile.  He  lias  attended  the  school  from  its 
commencement,  and  notwithstanding  his  imbecility,  has  been  taught 
to  write  and  read;  ovriug  to  his  having  a  xery  imperfect  knowledge 
of  Bounds,  he  has  not  acquired  the  latter  with  the  same  facility  as 
writing;  he  is  exceedingly  fond  of  pictures,  and  by  their  aid  in 
teaching  him  to  read,  the  labour  lias  been  greatly  lessened. 

"  '  J.  O.  D.,  25,  Epileptic,  with  occasional  Mania.  An  exceedingly 
attentive,  well-behaved  young  man ;  reads  extremely  well,  writes 
tolerably;  numbers  perplex  him;  the  latter  I  find  to  be  almost  in- 
Tariably  the  case,  with  the  epileptic  patients  especially. 

*«  '  J.  L.,  28,  Idiot.  He  is  now  learning  to  ^\Tite,  and  with  great 
hope  of  success;  he  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  incapable  of  being 
tsoght^ 

"  *  B.  F.,  30,  Imbecility  in  a  low  degree.  I  have  succee<led  in 
getting  this  patient  to  pronounce  a  few  words,  and  he  is  making 
aatiafiMtoiy  progress  in  learning  to  write;  from  his  being  a  tranquil 
patient,  I  hope,  ultimately,  I  shall  teach  him  to  read.* 

"  Of  the  classes,  the  following  are  the  arrangements  : — 

"  '  Reading  the  Testament  twice  a  week. 

M  ( Miscellaneous  reading,  ditto. 

**  *  Writing,  Ac,  three  or  four  times  a  week. 

**  *  Spelling,  with  slate  lessons,  ditto. 

•*  *  Oral  instruction  daily. 

•*  *  Singing  with  music  in  the  chapel  every  Friday  evening,  the 
avenge  number  of  male  and  female  patients  in  attendance  exceed- 
ing lixty. 

"  '  Attendants*  class  for  general  improvement  twice  a  week. 

'' '  And  lectures  have  been  given  on  the  foHowiug  subjects  to  both 
male  and  female  patients  during  the  year  : — On  History  and  Geo- 
gxaphy — On  the  Geography  of  Plants — On  the  Pleasures  arising 
nom  the  Cultivation  of  Flowers — On  the  Shnibs  and  other  Plants 
ealtivated  about  the  Grounds  of  the  Asylum,  with  Descriptions  of 
their  properties  and  uses — On  the  Transformation  and  changes  of 
Insects,  illustrated  by  some  beautiful  diagrams,  drawn  and  coloured 
bj  one  of  the  patients.  And  on  some  occasions,  above  loO  were 
pieaent  at  the  lectures;  and  the  attention  with  which  they  have 
Batened  to  me  was  a  sure  indication  how  much  they  felt  interested 
sad  amused,  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  in  some  instances  they, 
indeed,  were  instructed.* 

<*  The  ingennoos  and  unpretending  statement  of  Miss  Waite  will 
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also  indicate  ilie  difficulties  of  the  undertaking;  as  well  at  ita  i 
and  the  yerj  appropriate  motiTeSy  and  fee^og  sentimeiitSy 
aniidst  her  very  peculiar  functions  have  been  entertained. 

" '  Since  the  comnienoement  of  the  school  on  the  lot  of  Jaaoaij, 
1848,  73  female  patients  in  the  whole  have  attended. 

"  *  Of  these  patients,  Dr.  Hitchman  states  that  33  are  mdbriag 
from  chronic  mania,  and  liable  to  recurrent  fits  of  Tiolenee;  32  are 
in  Yarious  stages  of  imbecility;  four  are  congenital  idiots;  and  lour 
belonged  to  the  class  of  recent  cases,  and  have  left  the  asylum  cored. 
Several  in  each  of  the  first  two  classes  are  epileptic.  Of  these  73 
patients — 

10  are  above  20  and  under  25  years  of  age. 
6    under     30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 

" '  The  patients  are  daily  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  a  variety 
of  lessons  on  the  black  board,  on  natural  history,  spelling,  dbc. 

"  *  The  patients  have  continued  to  evince  a  desire  to  attend  duruqg 
the  school  hours,  and  according  to  their  various  capacities  have 
benefited  to  a  great  extent.  Many,  whose  time  might  have  been 
passed  in  idleness,  have  been  roused  into  watching,  with  something 
like  interest,  the  patients  who  are  disposed  to  exert  themselves  to  a 
greater  degree.  Amongst  the  most  interesting  cases  is  one  of  a 
woman,  aged  43,  sufiering  from  chronic  mania,  liable  to  periods  of 
violence  and  epileptic.  She  first  joined  the  school-classes  in  March, 
at  that  time  scarcely  able  to  read,  and  having  no  knowledge  of 
writing :  she  now  writes  a  good  legible  hand,  and  reads  perfectly 
well ;  she  has  also  improved  in  various  ways.  Wlien  in  the  schooly 
she  is  tractable,  obliging,  and  amiable,  and  so  grateful  for  the  new 
powers  she  has  acquired,  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  happiest  occu- 
pations to  teach  her. 

"  '  M.  B.,  45,  Chronic  Mania.  This  patient  always  appears  in  a 
state  of  perfect  unconsciousness,  unless  she  is  actually  occupied ;  she 
has  improved  in  reading,  and  lias  begun  to  leani  writing. 

*' '  A.  D.,  40,  Chronic  Mania.  Has  attended  the  school  during  the 
last  six  months,  shows  a  great  desire  to  improve^  and  has  learned  to 
read  and  write. 

'^ '  M.  M.,  42.  A  very  violent  patient,  who,  when  she  first  at- 
tended the  school,  was  nide  and  quarrelsome,  but  has  become  gentle 
and  grateful :  she  has  received  a  fair  education,  and  is  now  most 
anxious  to  improve  herself  to  the  greatest  extent. 

^''M,  B.,  61,  Chrome  1A.«msu    ISjsa^t^^  Vj  ^XXxsi^  ^icy^  ^&!«^ 
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the  list  two  months ;  during  that  time,  has  heen  very  punctual  and 
remarkably  persevering:  she  in  improving  greatly  in  reading  and 
writing. 

'^'C.  D.,  40,  Mclancliolia.  A  very  singular  patient,  not  often 
present  in  the  school-rooui,  and  then  almost  constantly  weeping: 
she  has  never  spoken,  but  latterly  has  ni)peared  willing  to  write.  I 
tmst  she  may  be  won  to  still  greater  exertions,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
wOl  hftve  the  effect  of  causing  her  to  forget  for  n  time  some  real  or 
imaginary  sorrow. 

" '  Several  patients,  who  had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  read- 
iiigy  have  sufficiently  improveil  to  read  with  ease.  Many  of  the 
patientH,  not  being  able  to  read,  have,  since  their  attendance  at  the 
achooly  learned  the  alphabet,  and  are  able  to  8|)ell  a  few  words. 
Other  patients,  of  extremely  feeble  intellect,  but  not  absolutely 
idiotic,  have,  mt\i  great  difficidty,  acquired  a  limited  knowledge  of 
the  alphabet. 

''  'P.  L.,  43,  Congenital  Idiot.  This  is  the  most  interesting  case 
of  that  class.  Tlie  patient,  possessing  a  certain  kind  of  energy  and 
great  Jove  of  approbation,  has,  encouraged  apparently  only  by  the 
hitter  feeling,  acquired,  with  great  labour,  the  knowledge  of  a  few 
letters  and  a  few  simple  wonis :  she  perfectly  remembers,  and  is 
fond  of  re|)eatiug,  many  little  facts  connected  with  natural  histor>', 
bat  has  no  idea  of  colour,  fonn,  or  number.  With  the  remaining 
three  idiots,  two  of  whom  cannot  articulate,  all  attempts  at  teaching 
op  to  this  time  liave  failed;  but  they  have  become  obedient  and 
^eerful,  and  anxious  to  attend  the  school. 

M « There  is  an  evening  writing-class  for  those  patients  who  are 
varionaly  occupied  during  the  day;  30  have  been  admitted,  and  on 
ID  average,  25  attend  with  great  willingness,  notwithstanding  they 
bave  been  actively  engaged  during  many  hours  of  the  day. 

"  *  Of  the  four  patients  who  liave  been  dischargetl  cured,  two,  one 
iged  21,  the  other  27,  made  great  progress,  and  expressed  them- 
lelves  very  grateful  for  the  oppoi-tunity  given  them  of  improvement. 
i€  t  The  period  since  tbe  school  commenced  has  been  too  recent  to 
snable  me  to  offer  to  your  notice  many  remarkable  cases  of  improve- 
nent;  but  I  have  seen  these  heavily-afflicteil  women  assemble  in  the 
idiool-room  with  cheerfulness  and  ready  ol>odience,  proceed  to 
trrsDge  themselves  in  their  accustomed  places,  and  apply  themselves, 
rith  wonderful  i)erseverance  and  diligence,  to  their  several  employ- 
nenta;  x*^  during  the  whole  time  they  are  present,  the  utmost 
•der  and  decorum  prevail,  whilst  the  silence,  unless  they  are  ealletl 
•n  to  speak,  is  profound.  And  during  the  twelve  months  the  school 
IMS  been  estabhshed,  I  can  only  remember  one  instance  where  it  wus 
CiociMnr7  to  request  the  attendant  to  remove  a  ])atient  for  violent 
onduct. 

«*  *  On  the  whole,  my  teaching  has  been  received  by  tbe  patients 
rHIi  snch  apparent  pleasure  and  gratitude,  that  it  has  tnily  lessened 
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whatever  labour  may  attend  it,  and  given  me,  with  your  sanction, 
every  encouragement  to  go  on  rejoicing.* " 

Nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  than  these  detaib^  particularly  aa 
the  mental  improvement  would  indicate,  in  some  degree,  the  restom- 
tion  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  We  must  now  take  farewell  of  the 
present  Report.  Whatever  improvements  the  progress  of  science 
may  suggest  in  the  management  of  Hanwell  Asylum,  the  committee 
of  visitors  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  community  for  the  zeal, 
assiduity,  and  humanity  with  which  they  have  disdiaiy;ed  tbetr 
duties.  And  wc  cordially  join  them  in  their  benevolent  wish,  that 
"long  as  the  poor  and  helpless,  suffering  the  worst  of  Heaven's 
visitation,  need  such  asylums,  may  Hanwell  remain  for  their  recep- 
tion and  recover}'.  And  may  it,  under  the  care  of  their  saocessors, 
long  continue  to  flourish  and  improve." 


iTdrigfnal  (ZTomtnunications. 


JUVENILE   DELINQUENCY  AND   DEGENERATION 
IN  THE  UPPER  CLASSES  OF  SOCIETY. 

BY  W.  M.  BUSH,  M.D.,  F.L.S., 
Medical  Superintendent  of  Sandyweii  Park,  near  Cheltenham. 

The  increased  attention  bestowed  within  the  last  fifteen  years  upon 
the  nature  and  causes  of  insanity,  has  resulted  in  other  benefits  than 
an  improved  treatment  of  the  insane.  It  has  converted  the  crude, 
empirical  notions  which  previously  existed,  and  enveloped  that 
disease  in  mystery,  into  a  science,  shedding  light  upon  the  path  of 
the  inquirer,  and  revealing  truths  which  had  been  long  concealed 
from  the  world. 

Among  the  many  benefits  likely  to  accrue  to  society  from  the 
more  enlightened  views  of  medical  men  on  this  subject,  is  the  success 
which  has  attended  their  investigation  into  the  operation  of  various 
agencies  upon  the  human  mind;  whereby  we,  becoming  better 
acquainted  witli  those  circumstances  wliich  favour  or  disturb  the 
healthy  action  of  the  brain,  may  learn  to  conduct  ourselves  in  con- 
formity with  those  rational  priucij^les  which  such  knowledge  neces- 
sarily provides. 

Tlie  more  we  inquire  into  the  influence  of  disturbing  agencies  on 
the  mind,  the  more  convinced  must  we  be  of  the  danger  of  any  pro- 
tracted exposure  to  them,  and  the  necessity  of  avoiding,  at  any  sacri- 
fice, the  numerous  ills  which  follow  in  their  train.  It  is  in  pointing 
out  these  disturbances,  and  their  effects  upon  the  mind  and  general 
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hcftlth,  that  the  improved  modern  notions  of  insanity  so  much  excel ; 
and  it  is  in  accordance  with  these  notions  that  attention  is  directed 
to  the  important  social  question  which  forms  the  subject  matter  of 
the  following  essay. 

Ify  then,  the  metaphysical  truths  revealed  by  medical  psychology, 
or  the  science  of  mind  in  relation  to  health,  be  of  use  as  a  guide  to 
the  general  preservation  of  the  mind,  the  recognition  of  tliose  truths 
oetteinly  belongs  to  early  mental  cultivation,  and  more  especially  so 
to  the  management  of  weak  intellect,  or  defective  morals  developing 
themselves  in  early  life. 

Improved  pathological  science  confirms  this  opinion,  and  explain- 
o^  ai  it  does  the  cause  of  tliose  mental  and  moral  i)eculiaritie8 
ofaeervable  in  many  children,  forcibly  points  out  the  mischievous  and 
dangerous  consequences  of  subjecting  such  as  are  of  a  pecidiar 
acnroiiB  conformation  to  the  ordinar}'^  curriculum  of  a  school. 

It  is  a  most  certain  though  melancholy  fact,  in  confirmation  of  the 
aboYe  renaark,  that  there  are  many  children  brought  prematurely  to 
a  miaerable  death,  or  to  a  state  of  protracted  idiocy,  through  the  ill- 
directed  zeal  of  their  instructors,  who  being  ignorant  of  the  i>riuciples 
of  mental  pathology — mistaking  incapacity  for  idleness,  precocity 
for  Tigonr,  and  perversion  for  immorality — increase  the  very  mischief 
diey  profess  to  avert 

How  important)  then,  in  such  cases,  becomes  an  intimate  and 
pnctical  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  arising  out  of  the  con- 
nexion of  mind  and  matter! — ^with  their  several  reactions,  healthy 
and  diseased.  For  the  fate  of  every  young  person  who  is  considered 
a  "geniuSy*"  or  "dull,"  or  "waj-ward,"  will  be  involved  in  the 
management  to  which  he  is  subjected  in  tender  life.  It  will  depend 
on  thia  whether  he  shall  be  a  misery  to  himself  and  a  disgrace  to 
olben^  be  prematurely  cut  off  by  mental  and  moral  decay,  and  even 
1^  phjncaf  death,  or  (under  an  appropriate  discipline,  founded  on 
Ae  aduiowledged  principles  of  medical  psycholog})  shall  enjoy  the 
pomemion  of  those  moral  attributes  wliich  adorn  the  indindnal,  and 
lake  him  an  useful  member  of  society. 

To  explain  the  subject  more  fully,  it  may  be  useful  briefly  to 
jhsldi  the  ordinary  career  of  one  boy  at  least  in  almost  ever)'  school. 
fntapaWr^  from  iHefedire  organization,  of  acquiring  that  amount  of 
knowlodge  which  his  tutor  imperatively,  and  often  doiirniatieally, 
ltTp^^**^■J  his  parents  expect,  and  his  age  would  warrant,  he  is  con- 
Icmnod  as  "  idle,"  and  punishment  is  used  to  excite  physically,  what 
i  motally  impossible — ^%'iz.,  certain  mental  manifestations  from  a 
tain  too  weak  or  disonlered  to  evince  them.  From  that  moment 
m  tnmblea  and  his  ruin  may  be  dated :  his  slight  rcniaininc;  energy* 
ihraja  fugitive)  is  destroyed  by  frequently-repeated  punishment; 
bBmyed  and  listless,  he  becomes  the  opprobrium  of  the  school  and 
ha  Jeat  of  his  companions — a  mingled  feeling  of  injury  and  shame 
ItfomiM  him  in  his  own  estimation,  and  he  is  at  length  jnade,  what 
lanl  bat  too  trulj  called,  <•  incorrigible" — neglected  and  discouraged, 
jra.  TIL  F  r 
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the  slender  fabric  of  morality  breaks  down^  and,  as  thougii  it  were 
designed  to  complete  and  perpetuate  hie  min,  the  last  stone  of  hqie 
is  removed,  every  avenue  of  refonnation  closed,  by  expulsion  from 
the  school  to  a  home  where  he  is  unwelcome,  for  the  commissioii  of 
some  vicious  act  which  he  has  lost  the  mental  power  to  resist,  or  the 
moral  sense  to  appreciate. 

In  such  a  career,  we  see  the  gradual  destruction  of  a  franle 
vessel,  hastened  by  the  ambition  of  the  world,  till  it  comes  bnuen 
to  the  asylum  or  the  grave — ^we  trace  the  progressive  decline  of 
an  immortal  creature  to  usages  founded  in  error,  and  maint,ainfJ 
by  an  almost  monastic  bigotry — we  observe  each  human  attribate^ 
though  weak,  still  noble,  crushed  by  conventional  exactions  too 
onerous  to  be  borne ;  till  at  lengtli,  the  course  being  run,  the  school 
ordeal  passed,  we  find  the  victim  of  all  these  destructive  inflnenesi 
(bereft  of  intellect  and  sapped  in  morals)  left  to  dwell  in  the  mental 
wilderness  which  an  over-sealous  system  has  produced. 

It  may  be  urged  that  an  extreme  case  has  been  selected  for  the 
exposure  of  this  evil,  that  the  consequences  arising  from  over- 
pressure of  tlie  mind  do  not  accumulate  within  so  brief  a  space  of 
life,  nor  arise  and  terminate  in  the  rapid  course  described,  and  that 
the  dulness  and  perverseneas  of  youth  have  been  overcome  by  the 
severity  now  condemned.  But  these  are  deceptive  arguments,  the 
mere  excuses  of  ignorance,  the  temporary  evasions  of  a  truth  which 
will  only  peal  the  louder  on  the  ear  of  conviction  the  longer  it  is 
postponed.  The  terrible  consequences  may  not,  indeed,  be  fulfilled 
at  so  early  an  age;  for  as  jealous  nature  will,  when  violated,  attempt 
her  own  defence,  it  is  found  that  the  imbecile  mind  when  young 
will  often  put  forth  some  buds  of  promise,  affording  to  the  too  san- 
guine parent  hopes  of  future  blossom.  A  few  dim  rays  of  reason 
will  now  and  then  break  the  uniform  obscurity  of  the  dullest  mind, 
and  may  be  hailed  by  some  as  the  forerunner  of  a  more  constant 
mental  sunshine. 

But  let  us  not  be  deceived  by  such  flattering  appearances.  Let 
us  remember  that  there  are  degrees  of  imbecility — ^that  with  only  a 
little  less  weakness  of  mind,  and  a  little  more  constitutional  vigour, 
the  consequences  predicted  will  not  reveal  themselves  at  so  young 
an  age,  but  at  a  later  period;  not  perhaps  at  school,  but  at  the 
university — in  the  counting-house — ^iu  the  tavern — in  haunts  of 
vice — wherever  can  bo  traced  the  steps  of  mental  prostitution  or 
moral  depravity. 

It  may  not  be  very  agreeable  for  many  parents  and  instructors  to 
be  informed  of  what  daily  experience  proves  to  the  medical  practi- 
tioner— viz.,  that  with  the  exception  of  congenital  idiots,  the  great 
majority  of  idle  and  profligate  young  men  have  been  made  what 
they  are  by  mismanagement  at  school — by  the  uulUeriminate  system 
to  which  boys  of  every  temperament  and  shade  of  mind  are  subjected; 
that  so  long  as  our  present  nystem  of  education  is  adapted  to  only 
one  set  of  iudividuahi — ^to  U\o««  otA^  V^vvivve.  «»  «ound  mind  in  a 
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sound  bodj — and  that  so  long  as  the  phenomena  of  those  compli- 
cated and  ever-Kshanging  reactions  between  mind  and  body  continue 
unrecognised  in  the  management  of  jonths,  our  schools  will  contri- 
bute, as  they  now  do,  to  break  the  charm  that  sanctifies  the  £nglish 
home,  and  to  destroy  the  beneficial  influence  which  rank  and  fortune 
ought  always  to  exercise  upon  the  community. 

If  there  be  any  truth  at  all  in  what  has  been  stated,  it  becomea 
incumbent  on  the  part  of  every  parent  to  test  it  by  his  own  expe- 
rience, and  to  inquire  whether  the  perverseness  of  Ins  child  does  not 
date  its  origin  from  the  causes  assigned! — whether  the  popular 
remedy  of  the  school  has  proved  the  panacea  he  expected  ?-~-and  if 
not,  whether  some  other  system,  more  rational  and  certain,  cannot 
be  substituted?  Before  proceeding  to  answer  these  questions  and  to 
propose  a  more  satisfactory  plan  of  management,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  describe,  in  more  definite  language,  those  distinctive  characteristics 
which  mark  the  individual  cases  unsuited  to  modem  scholastic  disci* 
pline.  As  it  is  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  or  nearly  so,  that  any 
marked  peculiarities  in  mind  or  body  begin  to  show  themselves,  and 
as  it  is  at  this  time  also  that  they  require  so  much  attention,  this 
age  and  the  following  six  years  will  be  selected  as  the  period  to 
which  these  remarks  more  particularly  apply. 

Although  there  are  many  morbid  conditions  of  the  body  which 
incapacitate  youth  for  the  ordeal  of  schools  and  the  exactions  of 
modem  education,  the  present  article  will  be  confined  to  a  notice  of 
those  only  which  exist  in  the  nervous  system. 

The  subject  will  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  existence  of 
general  want  of  tone,  with  excessive  or  diminished  nervous  energy. 

\st.  Excessive  irrUahilUy  of  the  nervous  system,  wiih  general 
vxmt  ofmentcd  <md  bodily  vigour. 

1.  Idiopathic  epilepsy,  or  convulsive  fits  with  unconsciousness, 
arising  from  constitutional  causes,  being  the  great  type  of  all  con- 
Tulsive  affections,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list.  Childhood,  from 
infancy  upwards,  is  liable  to  every  form  of  convulsions.  The  same 
diathesis,  the  same  nervous  condition  which  produces  a  momentary 
stiffening  of  the  limbs,  a  transient  unconsciousness,  or  a  single 
sadden  scream,  may  be  aggravated  by  undue  excitement  of  the  great 
nervous  centres  to  such  a  degree  as  to  excite  the  dreadful  stmggles 
of  epilepsy.  A  few  only,  however,  will  be  selected  from  the  great 
variety  of  fits  to  which  boys  at  the  above  age  are  more  frequently 
liable. 

2.  Many  boys  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years  will  be  found  to 
have  contracted  various  unsightly  tricks  of  a  purely  nervous  cha^ 
racter,  such  as  blinking,  stammering,  a  spasmodic  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  and  an  awkward  movement  of  the  limbs.  It 
will  be  found  that  all  these  eccentric  muscular  movements  are  in- 
creased by  moral  emotions;  for  springing  as  they  do  from  an  over* 
sensitive  condition  of  the  nervqvs  system,  whatever  excltea  tbA  ^ge^^\ 
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temperament  is  manifested  chiefly  in  the  moral  emotions.  We  see 
that  youths  who,  without  any  particular  sign  of  disturbance  in  their 
ideas  or  consciousness,  and  without  any  struggle  or  muscular  action 
beyond  what  is  consistent  with  the  activity  of  the  motion  excited, 
will  be  seized  with  a  sudden  and  unaccountable  paroxysm  of  passion 
onder  the  most  trifling  circumstances,  in  which  they  will  throw 
knives  or  other  dangerous  weapons  at  the  party  that  evoked  the 
paroxysm — ^will  be  impelled  by  this  over-excited  energy  to  do  acts 
of  the  most  reckless  daring — ^will  jump  headlong  into  the  deepest 
water,  although  they  cannot  swim — will  suspend  themselves,  in 
simple  bravado,  from  a  parapet  or  window-sill  with  a  perilous  depth 
beneath — ^will  risk  and  lose  their  lives  in  the  wildest  experiments 
with  gunpowder  and  firearms — will  take  delight  in  torturing  dumb 
animals,  or  even  their  playmates — and  will,  under  the  influence  of 
this  ecstatic  impulse,  even  hang  themselves  in  wanton  play.  It  is 
in  youths  of  this  excitable  temperament  that  we  find  that  remarkable 
propensity  to  tell  untruths,  not  for  any  purposes  of  concealment, 
but  merely  for  the  sake  of  exaggerating  their  own  delinquencies. 
They  will  boast  of  having  achieved  things  physically  impossible,  of 
having  property  and  relations  so  preposterously  grand,  that  were  the 
mind  really  unsound  they  would  be  delusions.  But  they  are  not 
the  delusions  of  an  insane  mind,  for  they  do  not  believe  the  state- 
ments of  which  they  are  themselves  the  authors ;  nor  can  they  be 
regarded  as  ordinary  lies,  as  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  motive- 
less. 

Now,  all  this  irregular  action  may  be  considered  as  "  perverted 
energy" — a  kind  of  moral  epilepsy — as  an  instance  of  the  convulsive 
temperament,  exhibiting  itself  in  that  part  of  the  nervous  system 
which  presides  over  the  animal  energies  and  moral  feelings. 

Beanng  in  mind  that  the  same  morbid  condition  of  the  nervous 
system  prevails  in  every  form  of  convulsive  disease,  that  the  varieties 
of  these  diseases  are  only  modifications  of  the  intensity  of  that  con- 
dition, and  that  the  differences  of  symptoms  are  referable  to  the  por- 
tions of  that  system  most  energetically  attacked,  we  have  a  simple 
explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  attending  them.  Ordinary  epilepsy 
is  the  most  intense  form  of  this  class  of  diseases,  for  in  it  the  tmcon- 
sdousness  of  mind,  the  convulsion  of  the  muscles,  and  the  suspension 
of  the  will — the  grand  features  of  all  these  nervous  affections — are 
the  most  complete. 

In  that  modification  of  the  disease,  just  alluded  to  under  the  name 
of  moral  epilepsy,  the  morbid  condition,  though  identical,  is  far  less 
severe,  for  in  it  we  find  no  muscular  convulsion,  but  only  acts  of 
recklessness;  we  detect  no  greater  suspension  of  the  faculties,  no 
more  unconsciousness  than  amounts  to  an  insensibility  to  danger; 
and  so  we  proceed  down  to  the  most  primitive  and  simple  form  of 
nervousness,  tracing  in  all  of  them  modifications  of  the  same  cause 
and  symptoms.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  same  pathological  con- 
dition of  the  nervous  system  exists  in  what  Vv»ft  \>^  ^\\«i.**\ftss«k 
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epilepsy,"  as  in  '^  moral  insanity "  modified  by  age,  and  the  ciiana- 
stances  concomitant  with  it. 

Whenever  those  peculiar  phenomena,  of  which  the  nervous  syiiaii 
appears  to  be  the  source,  whether  they  be  electrical,  or  the  vital  prin- 
ciple itself,  or  some  ethereal  essence — whenever  those  vital  mamferta- 
tions,  which  all  physiologists  attribute  to  the  nervous  system,  under 
the  name  of  "  vis  nen^osa,"  accumulate  in  greater  quantity  than  is 
required  for  the  use  of  the  individual,  they  exhibit  themselves  in 
diseased  action ;  in  other  words,  Nature  sets  to  work  to  dispose  of 
their  superfluity  as  useless  and  detrimental. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  this  excessive  activity  is  no  more 
an  evidence  of  tone  in  the  nervous  system  than  it  is  in  the  vascnlar, 
for  wc  may  with  ba  much  justice  argue,  that  the  quickened  pulse  in 
fever  is  an  indication  of  increased  vitAl  power,  as  to  say  that  ezoesiive 
nervous  energy  should  be  attended  with  corresponding  power  in  the 
character  of  the  individual.  It  is  that  occult  cause  which  8up|dies 
more  nervous  stimulus  than  is  reqiured — it  is  this  which  constitutes 
the  disease,  and  we  see,  therefore,  that  activity  or  intensity  is  no  test 
of  power.  The  familiar  instance  of  precocious  intellect  observable  m 
some  children,  which  springing  up  quickly  from  a  weak  root,  soon 
shows  it>s  origin  in  its  speedy  decay,  may  be  adduced  in  support  of 
this  opinion. 

We  have,  then,  it  would  seem,  some  clue  to  the  origin  of  all  eon* 
vulsive  affections ;  but  wc  arc  for  the  most  part  ignorant  why  any 
particular  medium  should  be  selecteil  for  the  escape  of  this  super- 
fluity. In  n  few  instances,  wc  may  discover  some  explanation  for  the 
choice,  as  in  the  case  before  uh,  where  it  would  appear  that  thai 
portion  of  the  nervous  system  most  completely  developed,  is  selected 
as  the  readiest  and  most  appropriate  channel  for  the  escape  of  super- 
fluous energy.  In  youths,  those  portions  of  the  nervous  system  wfaidi 
preside  over  the  animal  and  moral  feelings  arc  more  develo|)ed  and 
more  active  than  the  intellectual,  and  it  is  accordingly  through  such 
cluinnels  that  any  morbid  exuberance  of  nervous  energy  displays 
it«elf,  as  in  <*  moral  epilepsy; "  but  in  the  adult,  where  the  intellectual 
development  prevails,  we  find  the  intellect  (partially)  as  well  as  the 
morals  implicated,  as  in  ''moral  insanity."  The  judgment  (discretion) 
must  bo  impaired  to  constitute  moral  insanity;  but  in  youth,  there 
being  little  or  no  judgment  to  impair,  we  ascribe  its  wild  impulses 
to  an  epileptic  condition  of  that  part  of  the  nervous  system  which 
presides  over  the  animal  emotions.  Tliat  the  preceding  explanation 
has  some  foundation  in  nature,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  a  disease 
characterize<l  by  an  inordinate  amount  of  blood  in  the  vessels,  called 
"  I)hloj^osiH,"  in  which  we  sec  Nature  attempt  a  similar  proceeding 
for  getting  rid  of  a  superfluity  of  blood,  by  setting  up  that  tumultuous 
action  of  tlio  heart  and  arteries  which  seeks  relief  in  lissmorrhage. 

Consistent  with  this  view,  however  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  we 
witness  in  the  fearful  struggles  of  an  epileptic,  the  attempt  of  Nature 
to  cure  the  disease,  or,  at  least,  to  mitigate  the  effecta  of  that  morbid 
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condition  of  the  nerves  which  oonstitutes  the  disease  ;  and  this  opinion 
is  so  far  corroborated  by  tlie  feet  of  the  temporary  relief  experienced 
by  the  patient  after  a  fit.  It  would  appear  upon  reflection,  assuming 
the  morbific  coum  to  exist  in  the  intervals  of  repose  as  well  as  in  the 
paroxysms  (as  it  must  do,  not  being  removed),  to  be  a  beneficent  pro*' 
vision  of  Nature,  that  the  morbid  irritability  of  the  nerves  should,  in 
epilepsy,  be  disdiarged  by  one  great  explosion,  during  the  uncon** 
■ciousness  of  the  patient,  than  escape  by  frequent,  though  slighter^ 
shocks,  to  his  constant  and  conscious  cQstress.  We  can  no  more 
explain  how  it  is  that  the  phenomena  of  convulsions  should  display 
themselves  through  this  or  Uiat  set  of  nerves,  than  we  can  demonstrate 
the  morbid  condition  which  produces  them.  It  is  inexplicable  what 
that  change  can  be,  which  in  a  state  of  health  stimulates  a  youth  to 
the  exercise  of  his  muscles  in  active  games,  or  in  disease  contorts 
them  with  convulsions.  We  can  no  more  tell  the  cause  of  that 
steady,  even  flow  of  nervous  energy,  which  in  health  produces  so 
many  agreeable  sensations,  than  how  its  changed  or  interrupted 
course  excites  convulsive  passions ;  nor  how  it  happens  that  the  same 
nervous  stimulus  should  in  one  state  urge  us  on  to  noble  and  heroic 
deeds,  and  in  another,  impel  us  blindfold  to  some  reckless  folly. 

Having  given>  in  the  above  brief  sketch,  a  general  idea  of  the 
character  of  these  convulsive  affections,  and  of  the  constitutions  of 
body  most  susceptible  of  their  attack,  the  other  forms  in  which  they 
present  themselves  will  be  simply  enumerated,  and  the  application  of 
the  principles  already  laid  down  be  left  to  the  intelligent  reader. 

5.  Chorea,  or  St.  Vitus*  dance,  belongs  to  the  same  family  of 
diseases  as  Uie  above.  It  is  simply  an  exaggerated  state  of  that 
morbid  condition  alluded  to  at  the  head  of  these  affections,  (2.)  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  nervous  twitchings  and  eccentric 
movements  of  a  young  person  said  to  have  "  tricks "  may,  by  mis- 
management in  moral  or  intellectual  culture,  be  driven  into  an  attack 
of  chorea^  or  some  similar  disease. 

6.  That  verv  interesting  and  remarkable  affection,  which  is  seen 
in  catalepsy,  also  requires  extreme  care  in  its  management,  lest  it 
should  lapse  into  the  more  serious  condition  of  epilepsy. 

7.  Sonmambulism,  likewise,  calls  for  the  most  careful  and  judicious 
treatment,  as  it  is  often  but  a  symptom  of  some  greater  mischief 
impending. 

In  proportion  as  the  improved  sciences  of  physiology  and  pathology 
add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  essential  elements  of  health  and  disease^ 
they  cannot  fail  to  excite  alarm  in  every  reflective  mind  at  the  acci- 
dents so  likely  to  accrue  to  the  delicate  and  mutually  dependent 
tissues  of  the  body,  and  either  to  derange  their  functions  in  healthi 
or  to  destroy  their  structure  in  disease.  If  this  be  found  true  in  the 
general  anatomy  of  the  body,  how  much  more  applicable  must  it  be 
where  the  minute  tissues  and  intricate  fibres  of  the  brain  are  involved  1 
—an  orffan  so  sensitive  to  morbific  influences,  that  its  functions  will 
be  impairedi  or  altogether  destroyed^  by  causes  so  subtile  as  not  to 
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be  detected  on  post-mortem  investigation.  But  the  alarm  whidi  a 
review  of  these  facts  would  naturally  engender  is  swallowed  up  in 
surprise  on  observing,  that  the  functions  of  so  delicate  an  organ  an 
not  more  frequently  and  more  seriously  deranged  by  the  turmoil  of 
life,  and  the  incessant  demands  which  commercial  and  literary  com- 
petitions make  upon  our  energies.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  ooma- 
quences  of  these  excessive  mental  demands  are  not  always  visitad 
upon  us  in  our  own  persons,  but  are  reserved  for  more  condigii 
punishment  in  their  infliction  on  our  children,  who  become  livinig 
and  lasting  judgments  before  our  eyes,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
convey  lessons  of  amendment  to  the  present^  and  of  caution  to  the 
future  generation. 

If  we  more  duly  reflected  how  often  with  a  name  or  fortune  we 
transmit  to  our  children  the  terrible  nervous  affections  (and  some-, 
times  even  the  fatal  seeds  of  family  extinction)  which  they  inherit 
from  the  exhaustion  of  our  own  energy  in  the  gaining  of  these 
vanities,  we  might  be  induced  to  attribute  more  real  happiness  to 
health,  virtue,  and  longevity,  than  to  the  pursuit  of  worldly  gun, 
or  to  a  conformity  with  the  existing  errors  of  our  whole  social 
system. 

8.  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  convulsive  diseases,  the  present 
will  be  the  fittest  opportunity  of  making  a  few  remarks  on  jrrecooty 
of  mind,  for  it  appears  to  depend  so  much  upon  a  similar  condition 
of  the  nervous  system  as  to  render  its  classification  with  those 
diseases  both  practical  and  useful. 

The  characteristics  of  this  condition  of  youth  arc  too  obvious  to 
require  definition.  It  is  almost  always  associated  with  a  weak  phy- 
sical organization,  and  a  scrofulous  tendency,  especially  pulmonaiy 
consumption,  proving  the  correctness  of  that  popular  remark,  that  a 
child  of  this  precocious  habit  "  is  too  clever  to  live."  It  will  be 
found,  too,  that  these  instances  of  precocity  are  not  indications  of 
yenercd  mental  vigour,  but  exuberant  displays  of  one  or  two  facultiei 
only,  such  as  memory,  imagination,  &c.,  and  that  the  other  and 
superior  faculties  are  more  or  less  weak.  Children  of  ten  years  of 
age,  or  younger,  may  show  a  wonderful  talent  for  music,  or  calcnlat- 
ing,  or  any  knowledge  in  which  memory  alone  is  concerned,  such  as 
facts  of  histor}',  citation  of  poetry,  or  even  languages;  but  we  never 
find  them  to  present  any  general  mental  precocity,  in  which  the 
higher  mental  faculties  are  concerned,  such  as  invention,  judgment, 
conception,  kc.,  they  merely  afford  instances  of  unusual  mental 
acquisitiveness.  It  must  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  in  all  these 
cases  of  precocious  intellect,  the  real  state  is  one  of  weakness — a 
state  so  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  the  admiration  we  bestow  on  the 
brilliancy  of  one  prominent  faculty. 

Although  the  following  appropriate  (quotation  is  made  from 
Dr.  Wigau*s  interesting  and  ingenious  work,  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  assent  is  given  to  his  notions  of  the  duality  of  mind.  Speaking 
of  precocious  intellect,  he  obaervcs — "  It  is  not  always  possible  to  keep 
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il  in  cheek  by  the  most  judicious  proceedings^  for  it  in  gcuerally 
CMued  by  a  pretcmaturally  rapid  growth  of  the  convolutions  on  the 
■urface  of  the  brain,  incompatible  with  great  physical  vigour;  but 
nifortunately  such  premature  intellectual  powers  are  so  flattering  to 
die  vanity  of  parents,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  convince  them 
«f  the  danger  of  their  early  cultivation.  The  child  learns  with  such 
•Me,  its  acquisitions  are  made  with  so  little  effort,  that  the  fond 
peient  cannot  believe  in  the  predictions  of  the  medical  friend,  and 
Unn  the  willing  steed  to  leaps  beyond  his  strength,  till  the  brain 
bOs  under  the  effort.  Knowing  these  things,  having  witnessed 
the  mifierable  consequences,  I  could  not  read  the  correspondence 
between  William  Pitt  and  his  father  without  a  feeling  allied  to 
terror.  Never  did  man  go  so  near  to  destroy  the  intellect  of  his 
son  by  over-excitement  as  the  Earl  of  Chatham ;  '  Courage,  my 
aon\  said  he,  in  one  of  his  letters,  when  the  poor  lad  was  complain- 
ing of  the  enormous  variety  of  topics  urged  upon  his  attention — 
'  ooonge,  my  boy,  remember  there  is  only  the  Cyclopiedia  to  learn  T 
'William  Pitt  was  nearly  falling  a  sacrifice  to  his  father  s  ambition. 
Great  as  were  his  talents,  I  do  not  doubt  they  would  have  been 
much  greater  had  they  been  more  slowly  cultivated,  and  he  might 
then  have  attained  the  ordinary  tei-m  of  human  life,  instead  of  his 
brain  wearing  out  his  body  ut  so  early  an  age.  To  see  him,  as  I 
have  done,  come  into  Bellamy  s  after  the  excitement  of  debate  in  a 
State  of  collapse,  that  with  his  uncouth  countenance  gave  the  air  of 
inssnifyj  swallow  a  steak  without  mastication,  and  drink  a  bottle  of 
port  wine  almost  at  a  draught,  and  be  then  barely  wound  up  to  the 
levd  of  ordinary  impulse — repeat  this  process  twice,  or  I  believe  even 
three  times  in  the  course  of  the  night — was  a  friglitful  example  of 
over<nltivation  of  the  brain  before  it  had  attained  its  full  develop- 
menL  So  much  had  its  excitability  been  exhausted  by  premature 
end  excessive  moral  stimuli,  that  when  his  ambition  was  sated,  it 
«■■  inc^wble  of  even  keeping  itself  in  action  without  the  physical 
■timnknts  I  have  spoken  of.  Men  called  the  sad  exhibition  the 
triumph  of  mind  over  matter;  I  call  it  the  contest  of  bruin  and 
body,  where  victory  is  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  life.'' — See  p.  30 j. 
in  the  preceding  cases,  we  have  obser\'ed  a  genend  debility  of 
phjaicBl  and  mental  powers  to  prevail;  though  frequently  disguiseil 
to  oidinary  observers  by  the  apparent  vigour  they  assume  under  the 
aub  of  increased  nervous  irritability — a  morbid  condition  only  to  be 
deteetcd  by  the  experienced  physician.  It  now  remains  for  us  to 
■  that  condition  marked  bv — 


2neL  DiminMed  IrritahliUf/  of  the  yervons  SyttU^niy  loith  (/eneriU 
tcant  of  ^feHt<d  and  Jiodlbf  Viyuiir. 

1.  There  is  a  state  of  weakness  of  mind  too  apparent  to  escape 
the  notice  of  any  but  the  indulgent  and  partial  parent.  What  is 
Qsnelly  called  imbecility  is  alluded  to--a  condition  of  mind  which 
a  separate  and  particular  consideration.     An  imbecile  or 
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weak  mind  is  always  associated  either  with  impaired  health  or  a  low 
physical  organization.  A  child  of  weak  mind  may,  to  the  onprote* 
sional  ohserver,  present  the  appearance  of  robust  health;  but  to  medi> 
cal  men,  a  weak  mind  and  a  sound  body  are  known  never  to  co-csiit 
By  imbecility  of  mind  is  to  be  understood  any  condition  below  Iht 
standard  of  ordinary  intelligence,  and  above  that  of  the  oongoiital 
idiot.  The  present  remarks,  however,  will  be  confined  to  that  fom 
of  it  in  which  the  mind  is  not  so  obviously  defeotive,  aa  either  to 
preclude  admission  to  social  intercourse,  or  to  debar  hopes  of  futiiit 
improvement.  It  is  just  under  such  circumstances  that  fond  pare&tl 
are  so  ready  to  ascribe  what  is  really  mental  imbecility  in  their 
children  to  nothing  more  than  a  little  slowness,  and  perhaps  idlensM 
fostered  by  home  indulgence;  for  the  effectual  cure  of  which  thef 
blindly  trust  to  the  stricter  discipline  and  more  exciting  competition 
of  a  school. 

In  the  preceding  cases,  we  have  observed  a  morbid  irritabUUf 
of  the  nerves  to  prevail  with  more  or  less  weakness  of  mind.  In 
imbecility,  there  is  a  defective  nervous  eivergy  in  addition  to  the 
mental  weakness — an  association  which  renders  it  more  distinctive 
in  appearance  from  the  former  cases  than  it  really  is  in  fact  When 
imbecility  of  mind  is  united  to  a  low  nervous  condition  of  body,  it 
is  only  a  more  conspicuous  state  of  wliat  exists  in  the  cases  described. 
We  are  not  to  suppose,  because  the  subject  of  imbecility  is  slow  in 
action,  as  well  as  dull  in  learning,  that  he  is  necessarily  of  a  weaker 
conformation.  So  far  from  such  being  the  case,  morbid  irritability 
of  the  nervous  system  shows  even  a  greater  and  more  dangerooa 
amount  of  weakness  than  torpidity. 

It  is  in  boys  of  this  slow  and  dull  nervous  temperament  that 
we  find  that  occasional  wai/toardtiess  of  temper  which,  by  mis- 
management, so  often  becomes  a  sullen  obstinacy.  Now,  if  W8 
regarded  this  perverseness  in  its  proper  character,  as  the  symptom 
of  a  weak  mind,  resisting  the  pernicious  impositions  which  the 
usages  of  schools  would  press  upon  it,  wc  should  be  si>aring  ourselves 
much  needless  trouble,  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  should  be 
sparing  the  child  whom  we  arc  educating,  much  mischief  as  well  M 
misery.  If  in  these,  and  indeed  in  all  coses,  we  followed  nature 
more,  and  our  own  preconceived  notions  less,  we  should  not  commit 
so  many  fatal  errors  in  the  bringing  up  of  youth.  If  like  the  intel- 
ligent physician,  who  recognises  in  every  symptom  that  great  presi- 
dent of  health,  the  ''  vis  medicatrix  naturae,*"  the  attempt  of  nature 
to  throw  off  morbific  matter,  and  who  is  guided  in  his  treatment  by 
such  knowledge;  if,  like  him,  the  teachers  of  youth  could  analyze 
the  nature,  the  causes,  and  the  motives  of  that  wayward  condition  in 
a  child,  which  not  only  induces  aversion  to  scholastic  discipline,  bat 
repels,  with  the  utmost  obstinacy,  every  restraint  of  the  kind,  they 
would  cease  to  be  empirical,  and  would  be  fulfilling  their  important 
mission,  in  a  philosophical  and  more  successful  manner.  A  skilfnl 
physician  does  not  preBum^  t^  o^v^o^e)  W^  sun^ly  to  leadsxmi^&i^ 
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he  only  aasuages  their  inordinate  activity,  guards  them  from  any 
■cddent  in  their  course,  assists  to  mature  them  in  convalescence,  and 
eo-operates  in  their  retreat  on  the  return  of  health. 

A  course  precisely  similar  should  be  pursued  in  cases  of  mental 
imbecility  or  disease.  The  moral  disturbances  observed  in  such 
OMes  should  be  regarded  as  symptoms  of  a  weak  mind  in  a  weak  bodv; 
and  our  duty  is,  instead  of  opposing  the  designs  of  nature,  therem 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  phvsiciaii,  and  to  consider  those  symp- 
toma  as  curative  means,  the  ''vis  medicatrix"  which  nature  sets  up; 
and  thus  to  try  if,  by  taking  them  as  our  guide,  we  shall  not  be 
re|iaid  with  the  same  success  as  attends  the  treatment  of  any  mere 
bodflj  derangement.  This  is  the  philosophical  and  rational  view  of 
tlie  anbject,  though  hitherto  it  has  not  been  taken  and  acted  upon, 
at  leaat  on  any  extensive  scale. 

But  if  we  have  hitherto  greatly  erred  in  our  system  of  education, 
if  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  bring  down  nature's  inviolable  laws 
to  our  own  artificial  rules,  as  is  too  apparent  to  be  denied;  let  us 
now,  at  least,  confess  our  past  error,  and  begin  to  adopt  the  more 
enlightened,  and  at  the  same  time  more  simple,  course  which  nature 
pointi  out;  let  us  listen  to  her  sncred  voice,  pleading  with  us  in  the 
mental  listlessness,  the  bodily  indolence,  and  the  moral  eccentricities 
of  oor  children;  and  let  us  seek  for  some  other  sA'stem  of  education 
more  suited  to  their  state,  and  more  in  accordance  with  nature's  own 
indieations  than  the  system  now  generally  in  use. 

A  ph}"8ician,  faithful  to  his  trust,  engages  in  an  office  of  more  than 
eommon  worldly  interest;  he  is  the  naturalist  of  his  own  species,  and 
a5W""g  above  all  venality,  he  fulfils  the  intention  of  nature's  God, 
wliilst  acting  in  unison  with  nature's  laws.  The  noblest  work  of  the 
phjdcal  world  has  been  committe<l  to  his  care,  and  diligent  in  his 
eaOing,  he  studies  the  operation  of  those  conservative  laws  which 
been  ordained  by  a  wise  and  l)enevoleiit  Providence  for  the 
Aon  of  the  body  in  health,  and  for  its  restoration  in  disease. 
I  the  result  of  his  studies  and  researches  on  this  subject, 
\  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  nature's  works,  though  there  is  an 
;  endless  variety;  he  traces  in  their  whole  arrangement  nothing 
harmony  and  wonderful  analogies.     This,  indeed,  is  what  wo 

jlit  "k  priori"  conclude  would  be  the  case,  knowing,  as  we 
do^  that  ^nature**  and  "Providence"  are  only  other  terms  for  the 
gOfenmient  of  a  Being  who  is  of  perfect  order  and  equity.  The 
OOtttnrieties  which  we  sometimes  suspect,  are  not  real,  but  the  fruit 
of  our  own  ignorance;  and  the  various  physical  and  moral  dis- 
tlri?^"*^^  whidi  afflict  us  in  this  world — such  as  death,  pain,  in- 
aaaity-^aie  in  as  perfect  hanuony  with  Divine  justice,  as  with  any 
known  natoral  law. 

Nothing  could,  at  first  sight,  present  to  human  comi)relicnsion  so 
an  appearance  of  contrariety  in  every  essential  quality  as 
'  and  spirit;  and  yet  how  very  analogous  are  they  found  when 
doaely  Tiewed  and  compared  1    We  see  the  human  frame  to 
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acquire  odd  nervous  habits,  become  uegligent  iu  dress  aud  behaviour, 
are  capricious  and  irritable,  and  are  found  to  require  constant  supcr-< 
intendence.  In  male  subjects,  the  defect  is  probably  earlier  sus- 
pected; they  exhibit  a  partial  cleverness  as  boys,  but  with  some  way^ 
wardness,  or  other  peculiarity;  and  as  they  grow  up,  they  are  re- 
markable for  obstinacy.  When  they  reach  adult  age,  the  inequality 
or  disproportion  in  the  mental  faculties  becomes  very  perceptible. 
They  can  make  certain  acquisitions  in  knowledge,  even  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  utterly  fail  in  attempts  of  a  different  kind;  they 
are  perhaps  expert  calculators,  or  have  a  retentive  verbal  memor}', 
or  become  proficient  in  the  practical  parts  of  music,  but  seldom  ac-» 
quire  accurate  scientific  information,  and  cannot  apply  continuously 
to  anything.  If  the  circimistances  of  the  individual  place  him  above 
the  necessity  of  regular  exertion,  he  is  only  looked  upon  as  eccentric, 
and  he  perhaps  evinces  a  shrewd  apprehension  of  the  advantages  of 
property,  and  the  value  of  money.  If  exposed  to  misfortune  or 
any  agitating  circumstances,  the  mind  generally  becomes  deranged. 
If  placed  in  various  professional  situations,  such  young  men  leave 
one  pursuit  for  another,  and  for  a  time  appearing  only  unsettled,  are 
at  length  fotmd  to  feel  no  interest  in  any  pursuit.  If  at  college, 
they  will  go  on  making  classical  acquisitions,  but  show  an  utter 
indifference  to  engaging  in  any  occupation  or  profession  for  which 
theb:  education  was  intended  to  prepare  them.  Moroseness,  irregu- 
larity of  habits,  indolence,  and  negligence  become  more  and  more 
perceptible;  they  are  easily  alienated  from  their  friends,  and  form 
unaccountable  attachments  to  strangers.  They  quit  the  university 
in  disgust,  repudiate  divinity,  medicine,  and  law;  prove  unfit  for 
holding  commissions  in  the  army  and  navy;  become  suspicious,  en- 
tertain delusions,  and  it  is  seen  that  they  are  entirely  of  unsound 
niind.  Although  they  have  an  evident  distrust  of  themselves,  and 
are  timid  and  irresolute,  and  have  often  a  suspicion  of  their  own 
morbid  state,  or  a  dread  of  insanity,  they  are  jealous  of  interference, 
impatient  of  being  watched  or  advised,  fiercely  resist  attempts  to 
control  them,  and  sometimes  become  dangerous  to  those  relations 
who  exert  the  most  anxious  care  for  their  protection.  There  are 
several  cases  in  which  a  degree  of  imbecility  of  mind  is  always 
shown  when  the  bodily  strength  of  young  persons  is  impaired.  The 
brain  falls  into  a  condition  of  debility  without  insanity.  To  a  certain 
extent,  varieties  of  cerebral  energy  constantly  accompany  the  varia- 
tions of  bodily  health;  and  the  object  of  all  care,  both  as  regards 
the  sane  and  insane,  and  all  the  gradations  between  them,  is  to  re- 
gulate both  body  and  mind  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  to  each  indi- 
vidual the  extent  of  cerebral  power  of  which  his  organization  is 
capable.  Any  debilitating  cause  may  bring  on  a  temporary  or  per- 
manent imbecility  in  young  persons  of  delicate  constitution  and 
feeble  organization;  neglect  of  exercise,  or  over-exertion,  or  too  low 
a  diet.  AVlien  the  health  improves,  in  consequence  of  the  removal 
of  such  causes,  the  mind  becomes  stronger,  and  the  patient  talks, 
writes,  and  acta  rationally." 
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manner  of  the  nainre  of  both  these  component  parts  in  man,  we 
can  establish  some  certain  data  whereon  to  explain  the  reciprocal 
derangements  which  disease  in  the  one  will  establish  in  the  other; 
the  mind  equally  participating  in  the  diseases  which  may  affect 
either  of  its  parents — ^the  soul  or  the  body. 

But  how  can  the  soul  be  diseased  1  Every  departure  from  virtue 
ifl  a  disease  of  the  soul  which  will  affect  the  mind,  and  through  it, 
more  or  less,  the  body.  Again,  there  are  some  lesions  of  the  body 
which,  according  to  their  extent,  will  affect  the  mind  in  one  or  all 
its  fiiculties — from  a  simple  derangement  of  some  of  its  most  phy- 
•ical  manifestations,  as  seen  in  eccentricity,  monomania,  &c.,  up  to 
its  highest  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  as  in  mania,  melancholia, 
and  moral  insanity ;  and  we  have,  accordingly,  some  fair  guide  in 
determining  the  responsibility  of  insane  people,  as  their  unsound- 
ness of  mind  shall  spring  from  the  former  or  latter  cause—as  their 
derangement  occurs  from  a  primary  disease  of  volition,  which  they 
have  themselves  occasioned  by  vicious  indulgences,  or  a  primary 
disease  of  the  body,  over  which  they  can  have  little  or  no  control. 
It  must,  of  course,  be  always  a  difficult  matter  for  fallible  man  to 
demonstrate  the  applicability  of  these  facts  in  individual  cases;  and 
the  real  truth  must,  therefore,  in  many  instances  be  concealed  from 
QB  till  that  day  when  all  the  world  shall  be  assembled  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  God. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  allowed  that  the  brain  is  that  portion 
of  matter  in  which  the  mind  resides,  and  the  nerves  those  organs 
through  which  sensations  and  volition  are  conveyed  to  and  from  it. 
Assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  we  may  not  inappropriately  regard  the 
brain,  when  in  perfect  health,  as  a  clear  glass  through  which  all  the 
nobler  qualities  of  the  mind  show  themselves,  and  by  which  it  per- 
oeires,  apprehends,  and  reflects  upon  all  kinds  of  objects.  Let  us 
extend  the  simile.  If  we  take  a  piece  of  glass  and  expose  it  to  the 
ikune  of  a  lamp  till  it  become  blackened,  or  disfigure  its  surface  in 
any  way,  we  find  the  light  of  the  sun  to  be  diminished,  or  its  rays 
distorted,  according  to  the  amount  of  opacity  or  disfigurement 
produced. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  disease  exercises  an  analogous  effect 
upon  the  brain,  whereby  the  mind  displays  itself  in  a  disordered 
manner,  even  to  hallucination  and  fatuity.  Entertaining  these 
views,  with  what  a  reverential  awe  must  the  devout  philosopher  be 
impressed  when  he  understands  how  an  immortal  spirit  tied,  whilst 
on  earth,  to  a  corruptible  body,  becomes  subjected  in  its  character  as 
mind  to  the  physical  laws  of  matter ! — ^with  how  much  anxiety  must 
he  regard  that  most  tender  and  sensitive  organ,  the  brain,  composed 
of  such  delicate  fibres  and  minute  vessels,  when  he  learns  that  it  is 
the  seat  of  human  reason !  He  knows  how  slight  an  accident  will 
destroy  its  structure,  and  render  it  unfit  for  its  purposes  in  our 
economy;  and  observing  how  jealously  nature  has  inclosed  it  in  a 
■Irong  bony  case^  and  protected  it  beyond  ttiv^  o\i\i<^T  ^^^8^>  ^^^* 
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eludes  that,  iis  it  is  the  most  delicate  and  perfectly  organized  work 
in  nature^  it  demands  our  utmost  exertions  to  preserve  it  from 
injury  in  every  stage  of  its  development. 

Interesting  as  it  would  be  to  prosecute  these  important  inqniriei^ 
we  must  enter  upon  them  no  further  than  as  they  bear  upon  the 
subject  of  education. 

Such,  then,  are  our  views  of  the  union  which  subsists  between 
spirit  and  matter,  soul  and  body,  and  of  the  results  of  this  union,  aa 
seen  in  the  various  operations  of  the  mind;  and  harmonizing  aa 
these  views  do,  and  as  all  scientific  deductions  ought  to  do,  irith 
Divine  revelation  and  human  experience,  the  applicability  of  them 
as  a  guide  to  some  sound  and  rational  system  of  education  demands 
our  confidence  and  excites  our  hopes. 

It  will  be  readily  allowed  by  all  that  the  first  and  great  object  of 
education  should  be  to  establish  a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body, 
to  assist  nature  in  the  development  of  every  mental  faculty  and 
corporeal  power.  This  being  kept  always  in  view  as  the  first  and 
great  object,  the  next  will  be  to  supply,  by  every  suitable  means  of 
instruction,  the  largest  amount  of  the  best  and  most  useful  know- 
ledge which  each  particular  mind  can  with  safety  receive. 

These  should  certainly  be  the  principles  acted  upon,  and  the 
objects  aimed  at  in  the  education  of  youth.  But  if  any  departure 
from  these  first  principles  in  education  be  accompanied  with  corre- 
spondent mischief  to  youths  of  ordinary  capacity,  how  much  more 
positively  injurious,  and  even  fatal,  must  it  become  to  those  whose 
mental  and  bodily  temperament  agrees  with  any  of  the  conditions 
already  mentioned. 

From  the  intimate  relationship  existing  between  the  mind  and 
the  body,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  exquisite  sympathies  which 
spring  up  between  them,  causing  those  mutual  actions  and  reactions 
which  produce  so  many  inconstant  sentiments,  and  which  will  so 
often  depend  on  the  healthy  condition  of  the  individual  whether 
they  be  pleasant  or  painful  sentiments,  cheerful  or  apathetic,  that 
we  may  almost  proportion  the  amount  of  disease  to  the  intensity  of 
these  moral  disturbances.  How  defective  must  that  system  of 
education  be  which  is  not  founded  on  these  known  laws  of  nature, 
and  which  is  for  the  most  part  conducted  by  teachers,  who,  though 
they  may  have  read  many  books,  yet  have  never  made  man  thdr 
study.  There  need  be  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  modem 
system  of  education  is  conducted  upon  principles  entirely  empirical-— 
that  even  common  sense  views  of  it  are  sacrificed  to  absurd  custom 
and  bigoted  prejudice.  It  is  a  system,  indeed,  which  proves  in 
general  as  preventive  to  the  acc^uisition  of  real  knowledge  in  the 
pupil,  as  it  is  detrimental  to  the  morality  and  happiness  of  the 
future  man.  That  it  seta  up  its  own  uniform  but  coercive  standaid 
to  which  all  minds  must  succumb,  in  the  attempt  to  attain  whicb 
the  weak  break  down,  and  the  strong  having  attained  it^  are  too 
much  exhausted  to  go  beyovid.     AA\d  ^^Vv^  l&  this?     Simply  beoause 
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we  try  to  adapt  the  faculties  to  kiiowled;:re  iiistoad  of  knnwK'djGfc  to 
the  faculties. 

Now,  it  80  happens  that  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  the  author  of 
these  remarks  has  been  called  to  move  and  act.  has  been  among  the 
Tietiins  of  this  false  and  injurious  system,  and  that  f(ir  many  years 
acareelv  a  day  has  passed  but  he  has  been  br<juf;ht  into  constant 
domestic  intercuurse  with  many  of  those  pitiable  objects,  amonf^  the 
iqiper  classes  of  society,  who  liaving  in  childhood  only  one  talent, 
were  robbed  of  it  at  school,  from  which  time  it  has  lain  buried  in 
ttnonmce,  useless  to  themselves,  and  lost  to  society,  lie  is  relatiuf^, 
Wfefore,  matter  of  fact  and  experience,  and  he  knows  that  there 
■re  others  in  this  kingdom,  enga<(ed  as  himself,  who  can  authenticate 
tlie  truth  of  what  he  luis  affirmed. 

It  does  not  require  much  acquaintance  with  the  laws  which  influ- 
ence the  accession  and  progress  of  disease  in  the  hmnan  frame  to 
comprehend  the  general  disturbance  which  the  dry.  uninteresting, 
nmtine  of  scholastic  pursuits  must  set  up  in  constitutions  so  prone 
to  irritability  as  those  already  described.  Our  present  system  of 
touting  being  an  entirely  coercive  (me — being  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  diverting  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  into  one  common 
itmm  of  knowledge,  admitting  of  no  natural  tendencies,  aUowing 
no  deviation  from  established  rule,  exacting  from  the  weak  more 
tlian  they  can  contribute,  and  restraining  within  these  arbitrary 
limits  the  more  vigorous  and  enterprising,  is  alike  injurious  to  boys 
of  excessive  or  defective  talents. 
'  ^ere  are  as  many  streams  of  knowle<lge  a^  there  are  mental 
ftcolties;  and  to  dr}-  up  the  natural  s]>rings  of  the  mind,  in  the 
attempt  to  bring  them  into  one  common  channi'l,  is  an  act  as  pitiless 
in  its  means  as  it  is  frustrative  of  its  end.  What  natund  tastes,  or 
mental  inclinations,  are  sought  for  in  the  youthful  mind  at  school  ? 
or  heing  found,  are  cherished  and  didy  cidtivated,  and  made  the 
ffiH"**"  of  convening  knowledge  to  the  min<l?  KxpiTii-nee  tt-lls  us 
Ikat  not  only  Ls  such  a  pmceeding  never  thon<rIit  of,  but  one  so 
totally  opposed  to  the  object  is  atlojited,  that  it  would  seem  to  be 
Ae  end  and  aim  of  schools  t«)  thwart  nature  at  every  tuni,  and  to 
make  her  succumb  with  the  pupil  to  the  artiiicial  seheme  wbieh  they 
eoflectirely  agree  to  support.  We  find  that,  whenever  an  ill-a])]iro- 
piiated  system  of  teaching  disturbs  the  harmony  whieh  shoidd  exist 
oetween  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  the  various  iunetions  of  thn 
bo^,  disease  is  in  some  form  innnediately  estidilished,  whieh,  dis- 
playing  its  effects  u]>on  the  weakest  stnieture,  will  aeeonlingly  show 
llMlf  in  some. form  of  irritability  in  subjects  of  a  weak,  nervous 
tempenment.  We  have  then  a  disease  establi«jhed.  Now.  one  of 
llie  muTersal  laws  of  disease  is,  that  it  will  continue  and  iiurease  so 
kmg  aa  the  cause  remains.  We  may,  therefore,  ea^iily  surmise  how 
tbe  aame  cause,  lieing  persisted  in,  whieh  exeitis  this  irritability, 
thong^  the  ill  effects  may  at  first  be  trivial,  yet  may  be  augmented 
into  one  that  will  ultimately  produce  the  most  alanuing  results. 
va  VU.  '     G  G 
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The  equilibrium  is  first  only  disturbed,  then  excited,  then  weakened, 
then  exhausted,  and  finally  destroyed;  and  we  may  trace  in  this  gndiuJ 
decline  of  power  the  concurrent  freaks  and  irregularities  seen  in  the 
inattention,  the  idleness,  the  apathy,  the  perverseness,  and  the  Tariou 
immoralities  of  the  weaJc-minded  schoolboy,  and  which  spring  up  aa 
much  from  impaired  general  health  as  from  defective  intellectual 
and  moral  energy. 

If  the  views  now  propounded  liave  any  claims  to  aocoracj,  it 
behoves  us  to  remember  that  whenever  indolence,  idleneaa,  listiea- 
ness,  obstinacy,  perverseness,  or  any  moral  delinquency,  as  exceaHve 
cowardice,  excessive  petulance,  lying,  stealing,  or  any  particidar 
depravity  exist,  before  punishment  be  had  recourse  to,  the  canae 
should  be  tlioroughly  investigateil  by  a  competent  and  ezperienoed 
person;  that  if  it  cannot  be  attributed  distinctly  to  a  loiJ/uAMM 
springing  from  acquired  corruption,  (the  natural  talents  being  of  a 
superior  order,  and  the  bodily  health  good,)  then  the  fault  liea  in 
the  education  and  not  in  the  pupil ;  that  punishment  would  be  an 
aggravation  of  the  evil,  that  a  change  of  system  can  be  the  only 
^cient  corrective ;  and  that  just  as  the  severest  corporeal  poniah* 
ment  would  be  the  proper  correction  of  /oU^  and  wlaxedness  in  the 
one  instance,  it  would  only  harden  the  heart  and  confirm  the  dimam 
in  the  other. 

In  the  absence  of  good  abilities  and  good  health,  all  these  moial 
vagaries  should  be  regarded  aa  the  consequences  of  weak  inteDeet 
and  deranged  nervous  energy,  aggravated  by  mismanagement— ai 
symptoms  of  a  real  disease  requiring  as  much  skill  and  experience 
in  their  treatment  and  cure  us  fever  or  insanity,  or  any  othv 
n)alady. 

Assuming,  then,  that  almost  every  departure  from  an  ordinaiy 
amount  uf  mental  and  bodily  strength  is  a  condition  of  more  or  leia 
diRcasc,  it  would  l>e  just  ns  consistent  to  insist  upon  a  patient  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  walk  out,  and  transact  his  usual  business  in  fever,  or 
any  other  serious  bodily  disorder,  as  to  apply  the  same  s}'8tem  of 
education,  and  to  expect  the  same  results,  in  youths  of  defective 
powers  as  from  those  of  robust  health  and  ordinary  talents.  We 
will  not,  indeed,  dispute  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on  wlucb 
the  education  of  those  liaving  ordinary  or  superior  abilitiea  is  eata- 
blished,  if  it  be  admitted  that  every  condition  of  mind  short  of  these 
being  dependent  on  disease,  should  justify  a  departure  from  that 
system  which  is  avowedly  adapted  and  intended  only  for  a  healthy 
state.  We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  how  far  the  whole  system  is 
founded  in  error,  if  it  be  only  allowed  on  the  evidence  of  the  fore- 
going remarks,  that  it  is  totally  incapable  of  fulfilling  its  great 
designs  in  the  subjects  of  these  nervous  derangements.  Nay,  we 
may  go  so  far  as  to  grant  that,  till  the  principles  and  habita  of 
modern  society  be  themselves  reformed — till  the  competitions,  the 
avarice,  and  the  intense  selfishness  of  the  age  yield  to  more  primitive 
and  temperate  ideas,  education,  as  now  conducted,  is,  to  a  certain 
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extent^  necessary  to  keep  the  human  mind  up  to  the  high  pressure 
point  of  this  impetuous  epoch  of  the  world. 

Can  anything  be  conceived  more  irksome  to  a  boy  of  slow  appre- 
hension^ than  the  very  first  lesson  he  is  taught  at  school — the  defini- 
tion of  the  parts  of  speech — the  dry  grammatical  construction  of 
IftQguagef  Can  anything  be  conceived  more  exasperating,  if,  in 
addition  to  his  natund  dulness,  he  possess  a  highly  nervous  suscep- 
tibility, and  perhaps  some  vivacious  sentiments,  than  the  daily  repe- 
tition of  a  task  he  can  neither  understand,  nor  perhaps  has  even 
▼erbal  memory  enough  to  repeat  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  teacher  ? 
Can  punishment  elicit  from  one  of  such  a  conformation  an  amount 
of  intelligence  which  he  really  does  not  possess  1  And  yet  it  is  ex- 
pected, because  it  happens  to  be  the  custom  of  the  school,  and  in  the 
Qsual  order  of  teachers.  In  all^  such  cases,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  impartial  person,  where  the  error  lies — it  is  in  the 
system,  and  not  in  the  pupil;  it  is  in  the  scholastic  pride,  which 
being  ignorant  of,  or  disregarding,  the  laws  of  nature,  would  super- 
cede them  by  its  own  artificial  rules — it  is  in  the  folly,  or  something 
worae  than  folly,  of  sacrificing  the  moral  interests  of  the  individual 
to  a  vain  attempt  at  forcing  him  to  an  intellectual  position  which 
Nature  has  denied  him. 

Here,  then,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  brought ;  and  as  we 
believe,  by  incontrovertible  facts,  which  are  the  best  of  all  arguments; 
that  in  a  great  number  of  children  there  are  certain  morbid  suscep- 
tibilities, which  render  the  present  general  system  of  education  not 
only  futile  as  a  means  of  imparting  knowledge,  but  absolutely  in- 
jnnous  both  to  the  minds  and  morals  of  its  victims.  The  question, 
dierefore,  arises,  what  other  method  can  be  adopted  to  supply  those 
great  desiderata  of  our  present  life,  a  healthy  body,  sound  morals, 
and  a  well-informed  mind,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  three  great 
soarces  both  of  individual  and  of  social  happiness.  To  efiect  these 
important  ends,  not  only  must  schools,  but  every  other  substitute 
partaking  of  their  arrangement  and  discipline,  be  avoided.  The 
principles  of  education  must  be  altogether  different.  Both  the  amownt 
of  knowledge  to  be  imparted,  and  the  means  of  imparting  it,  instead 
of  being  one  and  the  same  for  all,  must  be  varied  according  to  the 
variety  of  cases  brought  under  instruction,  the  mental  food  being  in 
all  cases  suited  to  the  powers  of  mental  digestion.  In  fact,  we  must 
establish  new  institutions,  wherein  all  cases  of  defective  mental 
powers  shall  be  regarded  as  patients  as  well  as  pupils.  A  judicious 
medical  treatment  must  prepare  the  way,  and  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  schoolmaster — an  experienced  medical  man,  who  has  made  the 
human  mind,  in  its  healthy  and  diseased  states,  his  study,  must  watch 
these  cases,  and  according  to  the  degree  of  mental  and  bodily  health 
in  the  pupil,  must  apportion  the  quantity  and  quality  of  instruction 
to  be  given;  must  gain  by  little  and  little  upon  the  weak  mind; 
feeding  it  sometimes  with  only  crumbs  of  knowledge;  and  thus  dis- 
creetly proceed,  day  by  day,  till  his  toil  and  care  shall  be  te^d  nd^ 
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the  satisfying  consciousness  of  having  saved  a  fellow-creature  from 
all  the  evils  attendant  on  ignorance  and  vice,  and  of  having  been  the 
instrument  of  adding  a  virtuous  member  to  society. 

We  are  informed  by  a  higher  than  any  human  authority,  that  "  the 
fear  of  Crod  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom;**  and  this  is  indeed  admitted 
as  a  general  truth,  but,  aks !  is  practically  neglected  in  most  scfaooLi. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  unless  it  be  made  the  ground- 
work of  early  education  in  these  peculiar  cases  of  which  we  apeak, 
then  the  most  careful  watching,  the  most  gradual  introduction  of 
knowledge  (even  through  proper  channels),  will  certainly  fail  and 
disappoint  our  hopes. 

Next,  therefore,  to  the  establishment  of  good  bodily  health  by  a 
judicious  medical  treatment,  the  production  of  a  healthy  moral  tone 
must  be  sought  for  through  the  medium  of  religion,  by  instilling  into 
the  mind  those  sound  principles  and  motives  whidi  Christianity  for- 
nishes,  and  by  inculcating  those  pure  and  holy  precepts  which  it  lajB 
down  for  the  regulation  of  daily  life.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  and  evi- 
dences the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  that  there  should  be  such  a 
connexion  and  reaction  between  health  and  morals — good  bo<Uly 
health,  on  the  one  hand,  conducing  so  much  to  promote  morality; 
and  good  moral  habits,  on  the  other  hand,  tending  so  much  to  pro- 
mote bodily  health.  Wliere  both  these  results  can  be  obt^ned — ^viz., 
good  health  of  body,  and  a  healthy  moral  tone,  it  presents  the  best 
possible  basis  on  which  to  carrj-  intellectiuil  cultivation.  It  may, 
indeed,  and  often  docs,  happen,  that  these  three  processes  of  improve- 
meut  (physical,  moral,  and  intellectual)  may  go  on  together  under 
judicious  niaungcmcnt,  and  the  one  assist  the  other;  but  it  should 
always)  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  above  is  the  natural  order,  and 
that  whenever  it  is  reversed,  by  seeking  intellectual  advancement  at 
the  expense  of  health  and  morals,  it  must  be  to  the  certain  injur}' both 
of  the  individual  himself,  and  of  society  at  large.  For  it  may  he 
laid  down  as  a  fixed  law  in  political  science,  that  society  is  never  so 
fundamcnt^dly  benefited  by  excessive  intellectiuil  advancement,  as  by 
the  less  show}-  but  more  wholesome  spread  of  >'irtue.  It  is  the 
greater  amount  of  virtue  which  renders  one  country  more  prosperous 
and  powerful  than  another.  Had  the  French,  German,  or  Italian 
people  been  as  conspicuous  among  the  nations  of  the  world  for 
private  virtues,  as  they  have  ever  Wen  for  intellectual  genius,  the 
wave  of  Revolution,  which  has  shaken  or  destroyed  their  institutions^ 
would  have  passed  over  them  as  harmlessly  as  it  has  broken  upon 
our  own  more  happy  shores.  The  cultivation  of  the  moral  faculHes^ 
therefore,  must  form  a  leading  feature  in  our  system  for  the  develop- 
ment of  weak  intellects,  and  the  daily  practical  exercise  of  those 
faculties,  reacting  on  the  general  health,  will  prepare  the  bnun  and 
nervous  system  to  bear  with  impunity,  and  even  advantage,  the  im- 
portation of  knowledge. 

Of  all  the  moral  faculties,  chaatity  is  the  mo.st  in\ngorating  to  the 
^f  JO  wing  yc^nth.     It  is  a  fou\\t«t\tv  of  luward  nourishment,  which  cir- 
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eolating  through  all  his  thoughts,  words,  uiitl  actions,  adds  sti*cn<^'th 
to  body,  mind,  and  soul.  If  its  source  be  chocked  or  ttiintiHl  in  the 
digfatcst  degree,  there  will  l>e  a  correspondent  disturbance  in  the 
phjrncal  and  moral  growth  of  the  indixidual.  Chastity  is  the  key- 
■tone  of  the  moral  arch;  and  the  whole  fabric  will  »tand  or  fall, 
aooording  to  the  integrity  of  this  important  ])articular.  It  is  the 
parent  of  good  tast«,  of  refined  mind,  and  correct  manners.  It  is  the 
great  source  of  iudividual  happiuess  and  hcaltli,  as  well  as  indispensable 
to  domestic  ])eaee  and  social  order — and  without  it,  bow  can  there 
be  admission  into  that  celestial  city  where  all  is  pure  and  holy  1 
Seeing^  then,  the  influence  which  this  blesse<l  principle  exercises  over 
tbe  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  mankind,  how  lamentable  that  it 
dioald  so  often  be  left  to  chance,  whether  it  shall  grow  u]>  and  bear 
ita  own  lovely  fruit,  or  wither  and  die,  and  give  place  to  some  of  the 
worst  passions  of  our  fallen  nature.  But  at  the  siime  time,  it  nuiy 
wdl  afford  great  eucouragement  to  the  educators  of  youth  to  know, 
tbat  there  is  such  a  faculty  for  their  cultivation  in  those  committed 
to  their  charge ;  and  that  the  culture  of  it,  if  successful,  will  be  re2)aid 
with  Boch  wholesome  fniits. 

Bot  if  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  virtues,  of  which  chastity  is  the 
diie^  be  essential  as  an  element  of  early  education,  nuich  more  the 
onltivation  of  religious  principles,  the  chief  of  which,  and  the  p'ound 
work  of  all  the  rest,  is  /atUt,  The  condition  of  mind  which  a  high 
moral  tone  and  religious  j^riuciple  induce  in  youth,  is  just  that  con- 
dition best  calculated  to  promote  the  growth  of  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
nervous  system.  The  bodily  frames  of  growing  young  people  recpiire 
the  utmost  immunity  from  the  disturbing  agencies  of  a  mond  kind, 
i^  at  leasty  they  arc  to  be  made  the  temples  of  virtuous  sentiments. 
It  18  as  much  impossible  for  the  youthful  fnune  to  gi-ow  up  into  all 
the  graces  of  manly  excellence  in  a  moral  atmosphere  agitated  by 
tWiairing  passions,  as  for  the  sapling  to  become  a  gigantic  oak  on  the 
Unatering  sea-coast.  AVe  accordingly  find  that  just  a>^  tlu>e  elements 
of  qnritual  life  arc  wanting,  we  for  tlie  most  ])art  observe  that  the 
^ital  tone  of  the  body  will  also  decline,  till  at  lengtli  spirit  and 
BMtter  will  find  their  low  estate  in  the  fellowship  of  painful  bodily 
dJawism  and  agony  of  mind. 

That  too  little  attention  has  been  ^mid  to  the  cultinv  antl  proper 
tnaning  of  Faith  in  childhood  (always  so  prominent  a  feature  at  that 
mb)  wc  have  only  to  look  around  o\\  the  existing  and  increasing 
amoont  of  infidelity  in  the  world,  and  to  observe  its  influence  and 
eflecCa  on  those  who  profess  it,  in  their  wicked  course  of  living,  and 
mhappy  deaths. 

Bd^on  cannot  be  disi'egarded  by  any  one  with  imjmnity:  and 
thoottfa  a  few  men  of  hardier  temperaments,  and  of  more  audacious 
iiiui£  than  others,  may  indeed  do  so  with  apparent  worhlly  ])ros- 
paritjyand  that,  too,  in  conjunction  with  an  outward  form  of  respect- 
ahilitjr,  ita  supporting  iufluence  cannot  be  rejeeted  by  those  of 
umaVrr  oonformation,  without  disgrace  to  themselves,  and  ruin  to 
tibeir  prospects. 
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It  becomes,  therefore,  of  paramount  importance^  on  the  fint  dawn 
of  reason  in  the  imbecile,  to  make  available  this  youthful  characteristiB 
to  the  purposes  of  establishing  religious  principles,  wliich  cannot  fiul 
but  to  invigorate  as  they  are  imbibed,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  ood- 
firming  that  supremacy  of  the  Will  which,  in  the  future  activity  of 
manhood,  shall  dictate  unconditional  terms  to  temptation.  It  ia  in 
the  early  age  of  childhood,  when  the  citadel  of  the  heart  is  aa  yei 
ungarrisoned,  and  an  implicit  faith  0[)€»i8  the  door  alike  to  friend  or 
foe,  that  we  must  take  jiossession  of,  and  hold  it,  till  the  armoury  of 
life*s  warfare  be  furnished  with  souud  principles,  and  we  be  relieved 
from  our  watch-guard  by  the  spirit  from  on  high.  It  is  now  that  «0 
the  trials,  the  dangers,  the  misery,  and  the  ruin,  which  haunt  the 
unguarded  path  of  such  children  are  to  be  averted.  It  is  now,  at 
this  early  age,  for  parents  to  determine  whether  their  children^  ana- 
oeptible  (through  constitutional  infirmity)  of  such  deep  and  radi 
lasting  impressions,  shall  be  exposed  to  those  risks  which  the  mors 
vigorous  often  fail  to  escape,  or  be  imbued  with  those  precepts  whidi 
give  grace  to  the  simple,  and  confound  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  It 
is  only  iu  the  early  cultivation  of  a  sound  religious  fioith  that  a  pe- 
vention  and  cure  is  to  be  found  for  those  blind  impulses  of  youth — 
for  that  reckless  indifference  to  life,  health,  and  virtue,  which  th^ 
exhibit  iu  their  course  through  the  world,  and  which  hurry  them  on 
in  their  infatuated  career  to  infamy,  madness,  or  death. 

These  moral  and  religious  influences,  actiug  through  the  agency  of 
the  mind,  o[>erate  beneficially  upon  the  body;  for  it  is  by  inducing 
a  regularity  aud  correctness  of  thought,  as  well  as  by  establishing  a 
proper  control  of  the  will  over  the  passions,  that  tliey  ultimately  react 
upon  the  animal  tissues,  and  improve  the  tone  of  tlie  whole  nervous 
system. 

But  besides  these,  there  is  another  influence  to  be  enlisted  in  our 
service,  which  though  more  physical  in  its  action,  is  scarcely  less 
beneficial  in  its  effects — viz..  Habit. 

Perhaps  nothing  requires  so  much  care  and  judgment  in  the 
management  of  the  imbecile  as  this  very  important  instnimenty 
especially  when  applied  to  moral  or  intellectual  purposes.  For  luch 
children  are  so  apt  to  resist  (through  natural  instinct)  all  kind  of 
restraint)  whilst  tutors  are  so  jMirtial  to  the  use  of  even  cofiatraint 
with  their  pupils,  that  the  danger  generally  lies  in  our  attempts  to 
push  Habit  too  far  than  otherwise. 

But  the  same  objection  docs  not  obtain  iu  its  application  to  the 
bodily  regimen;  for  in  the  regularity  of  diet,  sleep,  exercise,  amuse- 
mcut,  &c.,  the  utmost  precision  should  be  practised — a  compliance 
with  which  is  the  more  readily  yielded  from  the  i^emonal  comfort 
experienced  iu  adopting  it,  with  this  additional  advantage,  that  we 
gain  \i\H)n  amicable  terms  the  im]>ortaiit  point  aimed  at — ^viz.,  the 
introductiou  of  Habit  by  the  practice  of  a  regularity  that  is  agreeable 
to  them. 

How  much  misducf  ia  0Lo\\<^  u\  «ax\^  <dQ^<^^»^  Vs  «ap»  lodm^xRl  ^ 
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•  jiidicious  ducipline,  and  bv  the  loose  manner  in  vbicli  we  enforce 
ful  obedience!  The  remark  u  in  ever}'  one's  mouth,  and  its  truth 
BMrt  be  admitted  by  the  most  thoughtless  ob.ser>'er;  and  yet  the 
QOBsequenoeA  of  these  early  defects,  although  vividly  enough  por- 
Imyed  to  the  parent  in  family  discord,  and  to  the  statesman  in  the 
IWolotion  of  a  country,  nevertheless  excite  amazement  when  they 
ndly  do  come  to  pass.  But  these  consequences  can  be  traced  to  their 
iml  source  by  those  who  have  learnt  that  no  moral  delinquency'  can 
iMuypen  without  im]>rinting  on  the  structures  to  which  the  soul  is 
died  some  mark  of  injun',  which  by  a  too  frequent  repetition  of 
ika  OMise  of  injury  may  become  so  irremediably  inquired,  that  were 
the  mind  even  disposed  to  do  right,  it  could  find  no  healthy  medium 
thiuiigh  which  to  exercise  itself. 

Mysterioiu  and  awful  consideration  !  To  know,  as  the  study  of 
iJMifl  seems  to  point  out,  that  there  are  certain  limitations  to 
vUdi  the  operations  of  mind  and  matter  are  confined,  after  trespas- 
dng  upon  which  there  is  no  retreat;  tliat  the  bodily  organization 
'  be  so  impaired  by  certain  physical  disturbances,  or  by  long  re- 
1  moral  delinquencies,  as  to  preclude  the  manifestation  of  sound 
,  mad  of  healthy  will,  is  a  humiliating  but  instnietive  circum- 


With  these  facts  before  us,  we  are  bound  as  peaceful  citizens,  and 
Iqr  the  selfish  motives  of  policy  alone,  to  secure  quiet  in  our  own 
komei^  and  order  in  the  state,  by  subjecting  our  children  at  an  early 

Sto  the  influence  of  parental  authority.  Hut  seeing,  as  we  do, 
terrible  retribution  in  the  flesh,  which  is  visited  upon  the  child 
Iboogh  the  grave  moral  offences  which  spring  from  a  dereliction  of 
Ifeis  dnlj  in  the  fiarent,  we  are  bound  by  ever}*  Cliristian  obligation 
to  srert  such  consequences  by  the  remedy  we  possess. 

The  excessive  luxury  of  the  age,  in  which  science  even  descends 
her  eminence  to  pander  to  its  wants,  and  in  which  ease  or  a 
I  from  responsibilities  is  the  common  object  of  all,  will  account 
J  measore  for  the  reprehensible  indulgence  we  not  only  show 
Mr  offering,  bat  even  extend  to  criminals.  It  is  easier  and  less 
~  ^nl  to  oor  luxurious  sympathies  to  indulge  the  chihl  than 
f  obedienoe-— to  pardon  the  criminal  than  respect  the  law.  And 
rd  as  the  age  may  be  in  the  relative  value  of  profit  and  loss,  it 
ii  shortsighted  enough  not  to  perceive  that  it  only  compounds  a 
fSOSSot  sentimentality  for  future  disaster. 

H  therefore,  parents  are  remiss  in  the  disclini-ge  of  their  first 
M^l  most  important  duty,  and  if  such  evil  consequences  do  ensue 
flom  their  neglect,  it  becomes  incumbent  on  them  to  consider 
ohethm  those  children,  at  least,  who  are  not  gifted  as  others  to  com- 
hot  ttese  soeomnlated  dangers,  shall  be  wantonly  exposed  to  them, 
or  be  tnuisferred  to  the  care  of  such  as  can  discharge  the  obligations 
ttej  have  themselves  repudiated. 

&  wodd  tut  exceed  the  intended  limits  of  these  remarks  if  a  de- 
b  of  tlie  medical,  moral,  and  mental  treatment  tliat  should 
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guide  US  in  tbe  management  of  these  cases,  were  entered  into;  nor 
would  it  be  possible  to  give  more  than  a  general  outline  of  a  method 
wliicb  must  necessarily  vary  with  the  varj-ing  circumstances  of  cadi 
case.  Indeed,  it  would  be  to  a  certain  extent  imitating  the  system 
so  nmch  condenmed,  if  we  were  to  lay  down  precise  rules,  or  enforce 
one  uniform  discipline;  for  the  management  of  each  i>articular  caac 
must  be  left  entirely  to  tbe  exi>erience  and  good  sense  of  the  phy- 
sician, who  must  seize  the  opportunities  of  education  as  they  spring 
up  under  bis  own  judicious  treatment. 

It  is  obvious  that  they,  whose  profession  and  daily  business  it  is  to 
obser\'e  and  treat  those  organs  and  faculties  when  disease<l,  must  best 
know  and  most  duly  weigh  their  capabilities  and  power  of  endurance 
when  weak;  we  say,  then,  that  to  such  men,  combining  the  phyadan 
with  the  instructor,  should  the  work  be  committed — ^to  such  men 
should  be  given  the  power  of  ordering  the  quantity,  the  quality,  the 
method,  the  season,  and,  indeed,  every  ciramistance  connected  with 
the  important  duty  of  educating  a  weak-mindeil  yet  immortal  being. 
Such  men  as  these  alone  can  fully  appreciate  the  deplorable  effects 
of  over-education  in  weak  subjects,  and  they  alone  are  competent  to 
carry  into  successful  practice  the  hygienic  system  now  proposed 
8uch  men,  conversant  with  these  facts,  would  at  once  join  in  the 
recommendation  of  making  green-fields  the  chief  school -room,  and 
nature  the  chief  lesson-book  for  such  weak  minds;  and  would  study 
to  make  the  way  to  knowledge  easy  and  pleasant  by  means  of 
familiar  colloquy,  kind  sympathy,  and  good  example.  Such  men, 
conversant  with  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind,  would  best  know 
how  to  (liHcriniinatc  between  those  which  may  be  cultivated  with 
impunity,  and  made  the  instrument  of  strengthening  and  developing 
the  others.  Such  men  alone  can  know  when  to  desist  and  when  to 
persist  in  their  attempts  to  iustnict. 

A  good  foundation  of  bodily  and  moral  health  being  established  by 
proper  medical  treatment  and  domestic  discipline,  we  may  now  begin  to 
cultivate  the  intellectual  faculties  with  general  advantage.  In  some 
cases  of  nervous  irritability,  the  five  senses  may  become  valuable 
agents  in  communicating  with  the  mind ;  indeed,  in  extreme  cases, 
they  must  continue,  for  a  long  time,  to  be  the  sole  agents  of  iu- 
stnict ion. 

The  organs  of  sense  are  the  tutors  of  Nature's  own  proxading, 
and  invaluable  do  they  become,  not  only  as  coadjutors,  but  as  guides 
to  us  in  the  education  of  the  imbecile.  No  pedagogues  are  they! 
With  a  wonderfully  intuitive  precision,  they  adapt  their  instruction 
just  to  the  capacity  of  their  pu]>il,  and,  like  morning  stars,  show  us 
where  the  day-spring  of  intelligence  is  about  to  break.  In  their 
curriculum,  no  ]xidantic  schemes  will  be  found — no  unintelligible 
theories — no  dry  routine,  but  the  great  truths  which  creation  un- 
folds to  the  mind. 

These,  then,  should  be  our  gi-eat  auxiliaries.  It  is  through  these  easy 
channeh  that  we  are  to  \cl  kivoNAvii\%<ei  Of\S\.\\\\.Q  ^^  ^^sJJk.  \ssiTA^«A. 
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to  instract,  from  simple  proximate  principles,  up  to  more  compli- 
cated inferences.  We  must  with  them  begin  w-ith  the  bare  impres- 
sion of  an  object  on  the  oi-ju^ii  of  sense,  then  proceed  to  induce  a  right 
pezx%ption  of  it,  till  we  gnidually  arrive  at  the  highest  mental  (|uality 
— ^vix.,  the  conception  of  original  ideas. 

We  see  what  imi>ortaut  tutors  the  senses  may  become,  and  how 
beautifully  one  power  may  be  made  to  supply  the  place  of  another, 
in  the  instance  of  blind  jwople,  who  can  be  t«mght  to  read,  and  to 
know  the  properties  of  matter  (even  of  colour)  by  the  cultivation  of 
one  of  the  lowest  senses — that  of  touch.  In  mental  imbecility,  there 
will  generally  be  found  some  faculty  weaker  than  the  rest,  as  attention 
or  memory — a  defect  which  nuiy  often  be  remedied  nmch  in  the  same 
manner  by  judiciously  substituting  some  struuger  faculty  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  weaker,  and  which  is^  indeed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  carried  out  in  the  foolish  attempt  to  form  an  artiticial 
memory. 

It  is  by  thus  dividing  the  bunlen  equally  imiong  the  faculties,  im- 
posing upon  none  more  than  it  can  safely  and  agreeably  bear,  and 
by  keeping  some  even  in  a  state  of  repose,  that  so  much  may  be 
accomplished  in  educating  the  weak-minded,  and  bringing  them 
gradually  to  the  i>ossession  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  which,  though 
it  may  not  make  them  eminent  in  literature,  will  at  least  make 
them  competent  for  the  useful  and  resi)ectable  business  of  life.  And, 
moreover,  we  have  always  this  consolation  in  store,  that  however 
deficient  such  may  be  in  mental  ac(|uirements,  there  can  be  no 
excuse  nor  reason  why  they  should  not  become  even  instructors  to 
tlieir  more  talented  brethren  in  their  exem]>lary  moral  conduct. 

It  has  been  pre>'iously  suggested,  that  an  iniprove<l  system  of 
education  would  be  best  obtained  by  discovering  the  natural  bias  of 
the  mind,  and  adjusting  the  quantity  and  quality  of  instruction  to 
the  scale  of  the  understanding;  but  in  this  selection,  a  judiciuus  dis- 
erimination  cannot  be  too  much  exercised  in  distinguishing  the 
depraved  taste  which  the  indolence  common  to  weakness  is  so  apt  to 
engender,  from  the  prominent  mental  or  moral  faculty  which  furms 
the  charBcter  of  the  individual.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  confound 
moquired  bad  taste  with  natural  inclination,  and  thus  cultivate  what 
it  should  be  our  duty  to  suppress. 

As  curiosity,  or  the  spirit  of  inciuiring,  is  the  first  evidence  of 
mind  in  infancy,  and  the  last  of  all  to  succumb  to  the  assaults  of 
■ffe  or  disease,  so  is  it  always  to  be  found  wherever  any  trace  of 
mind  exists. 

This  inherent  ])rinciple,  ever  busy,  will,  when  left  to  self-tuition. 
lange  from  lofty  speculations  to  grovelling  views,  according  to  the 
aeoident  of  circumstances  or  ability:  and  the  mental  listlessness  so 
finequenily  seen  associated  with  imbecility  is,  perhaps,  (as  previously 
suggested,)  more  frequently  the  effect  of  an  avei-sion  to  our  artificial 
fOMS  than  of  a  defective  nature.  How  often,  for  instance,  do  wc 
And  the  listless  pupil,  liowcver  idle  in  the  school-room,  only  too 
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CASE  OF  DOUBLE  CONSaOUSNESS  CONNECTED 
WITH  HYSTERIA. 

BY   T.  OOIER  WARD,   M.D.   OXOK. 

As  but  few  cases  ore  on  record  of  that  curious  form  of  mental 
disorder,  termed  ''  double  consciousness,**  I  am  induced  to  submit  to 
you,  for  insertion  in  the  Psychological  Journal^  the  following  one^ 
which,  though  it  does  not  present  the  disease  in  its  most  intense 
form,  and  is  therefore  less  interesting  as  a  simple  psychologies 
phenomenon,  is  perhaps  rendered  more  useful  in  a  practi<»l  point  d 
view,  by  its  evident  connexion  with  the  approach  and  establishment 
of  the  menses,  and  its  having  been  in  some  degree  influenced  fay 
treatment. 

Mary  Parker,  aged  13,  April,  1836.  Had  measles  at  the  age  of 
seven,  and  has  ever  since  been  subject  to  cough,  and  pain  in  the  side. 
About  a  year  ago,  while  in  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  her  health, 
she  was  seized  one  evening  with  rigors,  followed  by  an  epileptic 
attack,  in  which  she  struggled  \iolently,  and  attempted  to  scrtttch 
and  bite  the  bystanders.  She  was  not  insensible,  but  delirious,  and 
frequently  came  to  herself  for  a  few  minutes.  She  was  bled,  but  this 
only  seemed  to  increase  her  struggles.  She  was  brought  home  in  t 
state  of  almost  syncoi>e  on  the  fourth  day;  and  the  attacks  came  on 
at  intervals  for  a  fortnight  afterwards.  At  the  end  of  tliis  time,  they 
became  much  worse,  sometimes  assuming  a  cataleptic  character,  wheo 
the  arms  were  extended  and  perfectly  rigid,  .and  the  jaws  clenched 
At  other  times,  she  struggled  greatly,  and  then  the  abdomen  became 
umcli  swelled.  In  neither  kind  of  fit  was  she  entirely  unconscious, 
nor  did  she  change  colour  in  the  face,  though  her  appearance  was 
wild.  Her  disposition  was  altered,  for  she  grew  excessively  mis- 
chievous between  the  attacks,  climbing  over  walls,  &c.,  and  beating 
the  other  children.  When  a  paroxysm  came  on,  she  generally  called 
her  mother,  and  then  began  to  struggle,  and  became  lialf  insensible. 
This  state  of  things  lasted  about  three  months,  when  she  partially 
recovered,  having  fits  only  at  intervals.  She  then  went  into  the 
country  for  six  months,  during  which  time  she  had  only  four  or  five 
fits,  but  they  returned  in  the  wagon  in  which  her  mother  brought 
her  home. 

Ai)ril  1st,  1836. — Saw  her  for  the  first  time  at  the  dispensary, 
when  she  presented  the  following  symptoms :  complained  of  headache, 
and  pain  in  the  stomach  and  left  side,  increased  on  pressure;  pnlae 
natunil ;  tongue  clean  and  moist,  though  rather  white ;  appetite  bad; 
bowels,  which  had  been  rather  relaxed,  were  now  confined;  Ae 
glands  down  the  neck  were  enlarged ;  liacking  cough  without  ex- 
pectoration; tenderness  of  spine  on  pressure;  burning  pain  at  the 
back  of  the  head  previous  to  the  fits.  I  ordered  eight  leeches  to  the 
side,  and  a  blister  to  the  spine.  Ferri  carb.  c  rheo.,  ter  die.  The 
Jeeches  seemed  to  produce  a  ^V.V\e  (\!(^\fv>xai^  ^\iv^  cnci^TaaAi  tl 
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intervals  till  April  3rd,  during  which  time  she  said  persons  were 
coming  to  take  her  away.  On  that  day,  she  complained  of  intense 
headadie  till  the  afternoon,  when  she  burst  out  crying,  and  seemed 
much  alarmed  at  every  one  who  approached  her.  From  this  state 
she  passed  into  the  opposite  one  of  laughing  and  attempting  to  strike 
them.  I  now  saw  her  at  home,  when  I  found  her  lying  in  bed, 
laughing,  and  half-naked.  She  replied  very  saucily  to  all  my  ques- 
tions, and  did  not  recognise  me,  though  I  had  attended  her  brothers  at 
home  a  short  time  previously.  Complained  of  no  pain,  and  denied  she 
had  ever  had  any;  ate  voraciously,  which  was  always  the  case  during 
the  delirium ;  the  bowels  were  confined,  and  her  cheeks  Hushed ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  her  appearance  was  healthy.  She  exhibited  no  signs 
of  approaching  puberty.  I  ordered  a  cold  shower-bath  daily.  Mist, 
ferri  c.  decoct,  aloes  co.,  and  tiuct.  assse. 

April  14th. — She  has  continued,  since  my  last  report,  to  alternate 
between  delirium  and  sound  state  of  mind.  When  in  the  former 
condition,  she  has  lately  become  more  tractable,  and,  as  she  then 
appears  to  be  endued  with  almost  preternatural  strength,  I  have 
directed  her  mother  to  employ  her  in  domestic  labours,  and  in 
bringing  water  from  a  canal  close  by,  which  seems  to  have  but  little 
effect  in  inducing  fatigue.  But  every  day  she  has  a  half-fainting  fit, 
during  which  she  complains  of  her  head,  side,  and  stomach,  and  is 
very  low.  She  then  either  gradually  recovers  her  senses,  or  else 
bursts  out  laughing,  and  relapses  suddenly  into  the  previous  state  of 
delirium.  Just  before  this  change,  she  puts  her  hand  to  her  head  as 
if  in  pain. 

.  Double  consciousness  is  now  established,  for  while  delirious,  she 
has  little  or  no  recollection  of  persons  she  has  seen,  or  events  which 
have  occurred  during  the  state  of  sanity,  nor  does  she  complain  of 
any  bodily  pain  or  suffering.  In  the  opposite  state,  on  the  contrary, 
she  is  extremely  depressed,  incompetent  to  any  exertion,  complains 
of  pain  in  her  head,  side,  and  stomach,  and  is  equally  forgetful  of  all 
that  has  passed  during  the  delirium. 

April  19th. — Two  days  ago  she  became  sensible,  and  has  continued 
so  with  the  exception  of  some  fits  of  the  epileptic  kind,  during  which 
she  does  not  change  colour,  nor  entirely  lose  consciousness,  but 
groans  and  struggles  hard.  Yesterday  she  nearly  fainted  while  under 
the  shower-bath,  and  to-day  she  is  very  low,  and  complains  of  pain  in 
the  head  and  stomach,  but  not  in  the  side.  Pulse  100.  She  feels  her 
head  much  worse  while  lying  down,  but  notwithstanding  this  symp- 
tom of  congestion,  I  have  ordered  stimulants  and  antispasmodics. 

May  2nd.^ — She  gradually  improved  under  the  above  treatment 
(the  maniacal  attacks  being  less  durable,  and  the  intermissions 
longer,  and  attended  with  fewer  complaints  of  pain  and  feebleness) 
till  April  24th,  when  the  mania  returned  with  all  its  violence,  and 
without  intermission.  The  pulse  was  strong  and  frequent,  and  a  new 
fifymptom  now  arose.  Frequently  in  the  course  of  the  day  her  legs 
became  suddenly  stiff*,  and  she  rolled  about  the  ffoor  in  an  hysterical 
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attack,  from  which  ihe  as  suddenly  recovered,  hot  not  to  perfect  con- 
scioiisness. 

Four  days  ago  I  found  her  quite  unmanageable,  biting  and  scratch* 
ing  all  who  came  near  her,  impatient  of  control,  and,  if  not  pre- 
vented, butting  her  head  against  the  waU,  or  the  head  of  the  bed.  I 
ordered  her  a  strong  solution  of  tart  antim.,  to  be  repeated  till  full 
vomiting  was  induml.  This  calmed  her  much.  Yesterday  she  had 
an  attack  of  semi-syncope,  and  to-day  she  is  quiet,  though  still  in 
the  maniacal  state.  '  I  ordered  a  tonic  pill,  composed  of  quin.  sulph., 
ferri  sulph.,  and  pulv.  capsici,  a&  gr.  i.,  and  cold  applications  to  the 
head,  which  was  to  be  shaved. 

May  12th. — She  has  been  rather  better  lately,  and  was  sensible 
the  whole  of  last  night,  though  much  depressed,  and  compUuning  of 
pain  in  her  head.  The  period  of  her  dispensary  note  having  expired, 
I  have  directed  her  to  discontinue  medicine  for  some  time. 

She  i>erfect1y  recovered  some  months  afterwards,  when  the  menses 
became  established. 

ObservdUions. — The  cases  of  double  consciousness,  hitherto  pub- 
lished, have  mostly  occurred  in  young  females  in  whom  the  uterine 
functions  were  disturbed,  or,  if  in  the  male  sex,  where  the  nervous 
system  had  been  weakened  by  excesses,  terror,  or  other  cerebral 
excitement;  and  they  have  been  classed  by  systematic  writers  trith 
epilepsy,  catalepsy,  somnambulism,  ecstasis,  or  other  anomalous 
affections. 

The  case  related  in  *'  Mayo*s  Physiology,**  p.  195,  resembles  that 
under  consideration  in  the  patient  feeling  quite  well,  and  ceasing  to 
suffer  from  headache  on  the  access  of  the  paroxysm.  Another  case 
in  which  the  patient's  symptoms  still  more  closely  resembled  the 
present  one,  is  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Somnambulism,  in  the 
"  Cyclopiedia  of  Medicine."  In  other  instances,  on  the  contrary',  the 
Mttient  only  complained  during  the  access,  as  in  that  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Abercrombie.  The  third  alone  of  the  three  cases,  in  the  first 
vol.  of  "  Silliman's  Journal,''  seems  analogous  to  the  present,  inas- 
much as  the  paroxysms  were  numerous ;  the  two  others  being  in- 
stances of  long-continued  delirium,  from  which  the  patients,  on  their 
recovery,  resumed  the  train  of  thought  that  had  occupied  their 
minds  just  before  the  access,  all  that  had  parsed  during  the  interval 
having  passed  from  their  memory,  a  phenomenon  of  no  very  unusual 
occurrence  in  acute  mania,  and  almost  universally  the  case  in  the 
delirium  of  fever,  and  of  mania  a  potu.  Tlie  stiite  of  double  con- 
sciousness was  not  as  complete  in  this  case  as  in  some  of  the  above, 
where  there  was  a  perfect  oblivion  of  all  antecedent  circumstances; 
but  it  was  sufficiently  well  marked  to  satisfy  every  witness  how 
decided  wan  the  distinction  between  the  two  states  of  mind,  which 
seemed  to  have  no  ideas  in  common  beyond  the  existence  of  objects 
with  which  the  patient  was  in  constant  relation.  Thus,  neither  the 
house  nor  her  friends  seemetl  strange  to  her  when  under  the  influ- 
^ee  of  the  disease ;  but  other  persons,  less  usually  seen,  failed  to  be 
(^cognised.    I  have  not  given  any  detailed  account  of  the  psychical 
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phenomena  presented  during  the  maniacal  attacks^  because  they  were 
not  of  a  remarkable  character.  Except  while  suffering  from  the 
epileptic  or  h}-8teric  paroxysms,  she  took  notice  of  what  was  passing 
around  her;  liad  no  per\'er8ions  of  the  senses,  nor  any  hallucinations; 
and  but  from  the  change  in  her  manner,  which  was  pert  and  forward, 
and  in  her  disposition,  which  became  jiassionate,  mischievous,  and 
vindictive,  and  from  a  peculiar  expression  of  her  features,  her  con- 
dition would  hardly  have  attracted  any  attention.  Indeed,  I  some- 
times liad  to  inquire  her  state  from  her  frienils  to  be  certain  whether 
she  were  in  the  maniacal  state  or  not.  The  fits  themselves,  whether 
epileptic  or  hysterical,  did  not  differ  from  the  ordinarj-  forms  of 
those  diseases,  except  that  while  suffering  from  them,  she  never 
entirely  lost  her  c«>nsciousne8s,  notwithstanding  that  on  tlie  cessation 
of  these  fits,  and  her  return  to  a  sane  state  of  mind,  she  retained  no 
recollection  of  them,  or  of  an>'thing  that  had  taken  ]ilace  during 
their  continuance. 

With  reganl  to  the  nature  of  this  malnily.  Dr.  Prichard  states  that, 
though  most  of  the  cases  hitherto  observed  in  females  were  connected 
with  epilejwy,  yet  they  had  on  hysteric  origin ;  and  from  a  review  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  present  case,  its  spontaneous  cure  ui>on  the 
establishment  of  the  catemenia  seems  to  l>e  the  most  certain  guide 
we  can  take  in  investigating  its  patholog}*;  though  the  length  of 
time  the  complaint  existetl  (eighteen  months),  and  the  apparently 
complete  al)8eucc  of  any  marks  of  puberty  during  the  whole  period, 
would  rather  induce  us  to  refer  the  origin  of  the  disease  to  some 
previous  irritation,  particularly  as  she  had  never  been  in  good  health 
since  she  had  the  measles  at  seven  years  of  age. 

The  iirst  attack  began  with  rigors,  followed  by  an  epileptic  fit,  to 
judge  from  the  stniggles  of  the  patient ;  but  as  she  did  not  entirely 
loie  her  consciousness,  but  was  alternately  delirious  and  sensible,  the 
attack  seems  to  have  partaken  more  of  an  hysteric  than  of  an 
epileptic  form.  The  eflect  of  the  bleeding  in  increasing  the  stniggles, 
and  producing  a  tendency  to  syneoi>e.  would  also  bear  out  this  view; 
for  though  bleeding  is  rarely  used  in  the  systeniatic  treatment  of 
epilep.sy,  yet  it  is  generally  serviceable  in  controlling  the  violence  of 
the  paroxysms,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  when  by  accident  the 
patients  have  wounded  themselves  so  as  to  lose  a  c|uantity  of  bloo<l 
during  a  fit.  In  hysteria,  however,  the  treatmciit  is  onlinarily 
quite  op|)Osed  to  bloodletting,  (whieh  has  a  tendency  to  exasperate 
the  disease  by  increasing  the  debility,  and  ^-ith  it  the  ner\'ous  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  jMitient,)  cxccjit  in  certain  cases  whore  there  is 
evidence  of  some  local  congestion.  Judged,  then,  by  the  effect  of 
treatment,  this  cose  seems  to  have  been  hystcrieal  ab  initio,  and  if 
hysterical,  dependent,  therefore,  upon  the  state  of  the  generative 
flyatem,  though  there  existed  no  signs  of  approaching  [luberty.  But 
aa  it  is  well  known  tliat  menstruation  may  precede  the  other  ap])ear- 
anoes  of  puberty,  there  is  nothing  very  unreasonable  in  supposing 
that  in  a  delicate  susceptible  young  person,  the  earliest  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  generative  organs  might  be  attended  v^-ith  the 
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same  phenomena  of  convulsive  action  as  are  often  observed  in  other 
cases  of  hysteria,  where,  though  the  external  signs  of  puberty  are 
present,  the  conclusive  proof  of  its  establishment  is  still  wanting  bj 
the  absence  of  menstruation.  In  regard  to  this  subject,  I  regret 
that  I  did  not  make  particular  inquiry  into  the  moral  habits  of  my 
patient;  but  whatever  they  may  liave  been,  (and  from  her  modest 
demeanour,  when  well,  I  am  disiK>sed  to  tliiuk  favourably  of  them,) 
no  information  that  I  could  have  gained  would  have  invalidated  the 
argument  for  an  hysteric  origin  of  her  complaint,  but  would  have 
tended  to  confirm  it. 

The  oc<!urrencc  of  tympanitis  and  catalepsy  during  the  course  of 
the  disease  favours  this  view  of  its  nature ;  and  the  pain  at  the  htutk 
of  the  head,  and  the  tenderness  of  the  spine,  are  well-known  symp- 
toms of  hysterical  affections,  indei)endently  of  the  support  they 
derive  from  the  phrenological  theory  that  assigns  to  the  cerebellum 
the  office  of  presiding  over  the  generative  functions,  and  presumes 
that  organ  to  participate,  by  reflected  sensibility,  in  the  derangement 
of  the  sexual  organs.  Indeed,  the  first  accessions  of  the  state  of 
double  consciousness  in  this  case  were  considered  to  1)e  merely 
phases  of  hysteria;  and  it  was  not  till  after  their  repetition,  and  a 
close  obscr>-ation  of  their  phenomena,  tliat  this  state  was  ascertained 
to  exist. 

A  certain  connected  train  of  ideas,  but  totally  foreign  to  the  or^- 
nary  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  patient,  however,  is  often  observed 
in  other  disorders  as  well  as  in  hysteria;  in  delirium,  for  instance, 
particularly  in  delirium-tremens,  and  that  attending  typhus  fever,  of 
which  ideas  not  a  trace  remains  in  the  luemor}'  after  recovery;  yet 
such  cases  arc  not  thought  to  be  extraordinar}-,  but  merely  transient 
disturbances  of  the  mind — the  consequences  of  obvious  irritation  of 
the  nervous  centres,  which  cease  with  the  removal  of  their  causes, 
like  the  passing  off  of  the  stupefaction  of  drunkenness.  It  is  only 
when  these  phenomena  are  frequently  repeated,  or  become  of  a  per- 
manent character,  that  we  are  struck  with  surprise  that  the  mind 
can  be  almost  at  the  same  time  in  a  sound  or  unsound  stat«;  and 
that  ideas  that  arise  in  it,  or  impressions  received  by  it,  in  either 
condition  are  only  retained  by  it  during  the  continuance,  and  on  the 
recurrence,  of  that  same  condition,  though  this  recurrence  may  not 
take  place  till  after  an  interval  of  some  years,  when  the  delirium 
returns  with  all  its  delusions,  or  the  reason  resumes  its  sway,  as 
though  there  had  never  been  any  interruption  of  its  influence. 

To  those  who  have  witnessed  them,  the  phenomena  of  meamerism 
will  doubtless  here  suggest  themselves  as  being  analogous,  if  not 
almost  identical,  with  this  condition;  but  as  I  do  not  wisli  to  say 
more  upon  a  subject  in  regard  to  which  there  is  so*  much  diversity 
of  opinion  in  the  profession,  I  will  proceed  to  point  out  the 
relation  of  double  consciousness  to  other  states  of  the  mind,  re- 
specting which  there  can  be  no  dispute.  Viewed  physiologically, 
double  consciousness  is  connected  most  closely  with  dreaming  and 
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somnambulism,  t1ion<Th  the  latter  is  in  many  instances  a  patliologieal 
condition;  but  as  neither  of  tlie^e  phases  of  the  mind  has  liad  much 
light  thrown  upon  it,  even  by  all  the  improvements  ami  disco- 
veries of  modem  times,  I  think  it  better  to  point  out  the  relation;* 
of  the  subject  l>efore  us  to  certain  disordered  statt'S  of  the  sensDrium, 
of  which,  though  their  proximate  cause  be  eciually  unknown  as  that 
of  the  funner,  yet  the  exciting  caases  are  sufficiently  evident  in 
many,  and  even  in  most  casC'*,  to  admit  of  their  treatment  being 
undertaken  with  well-founded  expectations  of  success. 

We  have  already  noticed  hysteria,  and  the  delirium  of  fever  and 
mania  a  potu,  as  often  exhibiting  double  consciousness  in  the  oblivion 
of  facts  connected  ^('ith  the  paroxysms;  but  these  diseases,  before 
they  obtain  this  height,  frequently  pass  through  a  state  tliat  is,  in 
fact,  a  form  of  double  consciousness,  in  which  the  patients  still  retain 
enough  reason  and  reflection  to  know  that  their  minds  are  dis- 
ordered, but  not  enough  to  control  the  new  set  of  feelings  and  ideas 
that  are  continually  arising  in  them.  The  commonest  form  of  this 
condition  is  exhibited  in  dnmkenness,  in  which  at  one  moment  ex- 
travagant acts  arc  committed,  and  all  kinds  of  nonsense  are  uttered, 
and  in  the  next  the  patient  will  deplore  his  folly,  and  put  a  sufficient 
restraint  upon  himself  to  pass  for  a  sober  person,  if  need  be.  So, 
also,  the  Hrst  abnormal  ideas  and  feelings  of  hysteria  may  be  con- 
trolled with  success,  but  if  yielded  to,  they  will  carry  the  ]>atient 
on  to  the  wildest  extravagances  and  bursts  of  passion.  \  like  con- 
dition often  occurs  in  monomania  and  moral  insanity,  ]>articularly 
in  that  form  which  leads  to  the  perpetration  of  horrid  crimes,  from 
which  the  natural  disposition  of  the  patient  revolts.  Such  cases 
have  been  adduced  by  Dr.  Wigan,  in  his  work  on  the  *'  Duality  of 
the  Mind,*'  in  proof  that  the  brain  is  not  only  anatomically,  but 
psychologiaUly  a  dindde  organ,  of  which  one  hemisjihere  is  liable 
to  have  its  functions  disdrdered,  so  as  sometimes  to  ]n-edoniinate 
over,  and  sometimes  to  be  subonlinate  to.  the  other  healthy  portion. 

The  increase  in  the  strenj^h  of  Mar}-  Parki-r  during  the  maniacal 
state  is  not  an  uncommon  tiling  in  hysterical  patients,  whose  vigour 
at  other  times  seems  to  Ix?  (luite  exhuu.stiMl,  an»l  also  in  the  last 
delirious  stniggles  of  mania  and  ty]ihus,  and  is  ex])licable  by  the 
increased  irritability  of  the  nmscular  system,  induced  by  the  exciteil 
state  of  the  brain.  Her  insensibility  to  her  onlinary  pains  and 
sufferings  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  s^-mptom  in  the  insane,  and 
dependecl  upon  the  sjime  comlition  of  the  sensoriinn.  whatever  it 
was,  that  produee<l  the  maniacal  state.  Analogous  effects  are  now 
well  known  to  be  pi-oduced,  without  abolition  of  the  (»thcr  faculties, 
bj  anaesthetic  agents,  and  even  by  dnmkenness  occasi(»nally. 

The  change  in  her  disposition,  from  ba^hful  timidity  to  audacity 
and  impertinence,  nmst  be  regjirded  as  identical  with  the  vi«>lcnce 
and  mischievous  tricks  of  maniacs,  who  then-by  clearly  exhibit  (in 
an  exaggerated  degree,  however)  what  arc  the  inipuKcs  of  our  nature 
when  unoontrollcd  by  reason  and  religion. 

50.  VII.  '  H  II 
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[The  following  article  was  placed  in  oar  hands  by  the  anther  lum- 
self  for  publication.  We  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  to  the 
writer's  satisfaction,  that  he  has  formed  an  erroneous  notion  of  the 
imaginary  influence  exercised  over  him.  It  lias  been  our  object  to 
prove  to  him  that  he  has  been  labouring  under  an  illusion,  the  result 
of  a  disturbed  condition  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
s^'stem.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  remove  the  impiesmon  that  the 
writer  has,  that  he  is  the  subject  of  demoniacal  agencies.  We  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  party  on  several  occasions,  and  on  all 
other  points  he  appears  to  be  a  rational,  sensible,  and  intelligent 
man.  We  print  the  history  of  his  own  sensations  without  the 
slightest  alteration  of  our  own.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  psycho- 
logical philosopher.  The  author  has  promised  to  give  us  a  further 
history  of  his  life  in  connexion  with  his  "  illusions,"  as  we  deaignite 
them.  If  he  so  favour  us,  the  article  will  appear  in  the  next 
number  of  the  journal. — Editor.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  *'  Jourmai  of  Psffchohgkal  Medkatr 

Sir, — It  was  my  intention,  some  time  since,  to  write  a  short 
account  of  the  suflferings  I  had  experienced,  for  several  years  pasl^ 
from  the  possession  of  evil  spirits;  but  in  conseqnenoe  of  having 
been  constantly  pitie<l  or  smiled  at,  and  having  met  with  no  one 
who  would  sympathize  with  me,  whenever  I  broached  such  a  notion, 
and  instanced  myself  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  spirits,  I 
had  nearly  forsaken  my  resolution,  until  I  found  that  the  question, 
whether  demoniacal  possession  ceased  or  not  at  the  period  of  oor 
blossetl  Lord's  ascension,  had  really  l>ecome  a  matter  of  importance 
and  doubt  in  the  church. 

Unacquainted  as  I  am  with  theological  discussions,  and  wholly 
unused  to  nrgumentative  composition,  I  am  at  a  loss  in  what  manner 
to  set  about  an  cx]>lanation  on  the  subject  required.  May  I  trust 
that  by  commencing  with  a  slight  sket-ch  of  my  life,  rendering  some 
detail  of  the  affliction  1  have  undergone,  with  the  authority  of  the 
New  Testament,  I  may  create  the  thought  and  establish  the  impres- 
sion that  even  at  this  time  the  visitation  of  mortals  by  evil  spirits  ii 
still  permitted  by  the  Most  High. 

I  am  in(hice<l  to  enter  into  a  narrative  of  my  own  life  and  feelings, 
in  order  t^)  show  that  I  am  not  a  person  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
superstition  or  bigotr}-;  and  by  thus  developing  myself,  I  hope  to 
gain  the  confidence  and  conviction  of  the  rea<ler,  although  to  me  it 
is  a  disagreeable  task  to  be  egotistic. 

I  was  born  in  the  East,  my  grandfather  and  fother  both  being 
officers  of  Home  note  in  the  Company's  service,  and  was  broi^iht  l^ 
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my  parents  to  England  for  the  customary  puq>08e  of  education,  and 
on  their  return  to  India  was  left  by  them  here,  under  the  charge  of 
a  brother  officer  of  my  grandfather,  who  was  then  retiring  from  the 
service.  He  was  a  very  eulightrued  and  good  man,  and  albeit  a 
Roman  Catholic,  brought  me  up  to  the  religion  of  my  parents, 
which  was  that  of  the  Establisheil  Church.  !My  father  had,  however, 
I  believe,  previously  to  his  entrance  into  the  anny,  belonged,  as  did 
most  of  his  relations  and  connexions,  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Whilst  I  remained  with  my  guardian,  the  only  liook  he  placed  in 
my  hands  on  religious  topics  was  the  Bible,  from  which  he  said  I 
ought  to  be  able  to  form  my  own  religion,  irres])ective  of  the  tenets 
of  any  sect.  He  would  not  hold  any  theological  arguments  with 
me;  but  whatever  simple  explanations  I  required,  he  was  ready  to 
give,  without  advancing  his  o^-n  Koman-catholic  doctrines. 

My  father  having  died  in  India  shortly  after  his  return  there, 
before  I  was  eight  years  old,  and  my  mother  continuing  to  reside 
there,  I  remained  under  the  sole  care  of  my  guardian  during  my 
minority,  in  the  course  of  which  I  was  placed  at  several  good  schools 
in  (he  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  where  I  obtaine<l  what  little 
learning  I  am  possessed  of. 

Expecting  to  get  an  appointment  in  the  Indian  army,  and  having 
been  disappointed  in  consequence  of  my  hue,  and  the  prejudice  then 
entertained  by  the  government  to  native  officers,  I  chose  a  liberal 
profession,  and  at  an  early  age  was  declared  competent  to  follow  it, 
which,  as  my  mother  kah  then  still  in  India,  I  intended  to  enter 
into  there;  but  on  account  of  her  return  to  England,  relinquished 
such  idea,  and  commenced  business  in  this  countr}%  which,  having 
earned  on  for  some  years  with  success,  induced  me  to  marry,  and  I 
was  blessed  with  a  good  partner  and  several  fine  children.  The 
profits  from  my  profession  still  continuing  on  the  increase,  I  entered 
mto  some  money  speculations,  which  caused  me  a  little  anxiety  and 
■ome  pecuniary  embarrassment,  but  I  retained  all  my  usual  buoyancy 
of  spirit. 

It  was  then,  whilst  taking  a  quiet  walk  one  evouiiig.  far  from  the 
buy  hum  of  men,  about  five  years  since,  I  heartl  the  sound  of  voices 
near  me,  speaking  of  me.  I  look  oil  in  ever}-  direction,  but  could 
not  discover  any  one;  I  got  over  some  banks,  thinking  that,  pro- 
bably, the  persons  might  have  been  concealed  from  view  by  them; 
bat  no  human  creatures  were  there.  I  walked  away  from  the  spot, 
■tiD  the  voices  pursued  me.  I  mixeil  with  the  thickest  of  the  throng 
in  the- metropolis;  the  voices  still  continued  to  haunt  me,  and  the 
words  then  uttered  were — "Who  is  hei — do  you  know  who  he  is?" 
The  response  was — "  He  is  Satan's  own.*  These  words  seemed 
eontinnonsly  to  proceed  from  the  persons  I  itassed.  I  crossed  and 
reenwsed  the  bridges ;  still  the  same  voices  followed  me.  *  Every 
one  appeared  to  ask  the  same  or  a  like  question,  and  there  was  a 
similar  reply.  Other  queries  and  answers  succeeded  these,  relating 
to  my  wallung — ^for  my  pace  was  very  rapid,  as  I  trusted  to  escape 
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the  notice  or  recognition  of  the  passers-by;  but  the  "  Devil's  Own* 
wfts  fcither  whispered  or  shouted  to  me,  apparently  by  almost  ereiy 
one;  and  those  from  whom  the  sounds  did  not  emanate,  appeared 
hastily  to  get  out  of  my  way,  or,  in  my  imagination,  shrunk  from 
me  with  looks  expressive  of  surprise.  No  doubt,  however,  that 
my  strides  w  ere  those  of  a  possessed  person,  and  caused  those  I  met 
or  overtook  to  make  ample  space  for  me. 

The  whole  night  did  I  thus  perambulate  London  and  its  environ^ 
occasionally  dozing  as  I  stood  still  for  a  few  minutes;  and  in  this 
manner  I  twice  accomplished  the  circuit  of  the  great  city,  vainly 
hoping  that  daylight  would  end  my  illusion.  Such  hope  was,  indeed, 
vain,  and  I  must  mention,  that  not  merely  the  "  de^-il's  own"  wis 
sounded  in  my  ears,  but  observations  and  conversations  relating  to 
me  incessantly  occurred.  Yet  was  I  perfectly  in  my  senses.  I  went 
to  the  place  in  which  the  sounds  first  reached  me,  and  examined  it 
and  the  neighbourhood  minutely;  of  course  I  could  not  discover 
any  human  power  to  account  for  them.  I  then  began  to  think  of 
animal  magnetism;  it  was  a  subject  on  which  I  had  thought  little 
before,  but  not  being  able  in  any  other  way  to  fathom  the  mysteiy, 
the  consideration  of  it  and  its  efiects  occupied  my  mind,  and  I 
reasoned  that  I  might  have  been  magnetized  by  a  nautical  compass^ 
which  had  belonged  to  my  father,  and  that  I  had  constantly  carried 
about  mc  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The  voices  louiily  and 
clamorously  spoke  of  nil  my  misdeeds,  and  taxed  me  with  sins  of 
which  1  had  not  been  guilty,  and  I  was  dareil  to  meet  the  parties  who 
charged  me  with  such  and  with  other  crimes.  I  did,  accordingly,  go 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  now  dead,  and  told  him  how  I  had  been 
affected,  and  that  I  wished  him  to  be  present  to  hear  the  voices,  if 
he  could,  and  the  charges  to  be  made  against  me,  which  I  was 
anxious  to  deny,  or  to  admit,  as  the  circiimstances  had  been. 
Several  voices  then  made  various  accusations  against  me,  and  I 
appeared  to  be  put  on  a  regular  trial.  I  replied  to  the  charges  by 
my  thoughts,  without  speaking,  but  occasionally  my  tongue  could 
not  refrain  from  moving  within  my  lips  to  express  my  thoughts, 
without,  however,  giving  utterance  to  them.  One  of  the  voices  was 
remarkably  clear  and  loud.  It  appearetl  to  be  that  of  a  being  of 
authority  in  conversation  with  another,  and  although  slightly 
favourable  in  his  expressions  of  my  good  conduct  throughout  life, 
yet  strong  and  severe  were  his  animadversions  on  my  bad  thoughts 
and  actions;  and  here  everj'thing  I  had  said,  or  done,  or  omitted 
was  elucidated  instantly;  hidden  motives,  and  thought**,  and  actions, 
were  unravelled,  to  my  great  astonishment,  and  my  heart  and  brain 
seemed  completely  laid  open.  All  was  written  down,  or  directed 
so  to  he,  and  the  next  day  was  ap])ointed  for  a  further  examination. 

J  asked  my  friend  repeatedly  during  this  apparent  trial,  if  he  heard 
any  voices.  He  UM  me  he  did  not.  I  mentioned  to  him  what  was 
now  and  then  said  to  me,  and  of  me.  I  smiled  at  myself,  for  I  knew 
I  was  only  in  a  room,  awOi  l\\a.\.  \\.  vj^l-s*  vni'^cnsX^^  Vst  «d:^  ^t<t\!i^ 
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being  to  speak  or  to  communicate  with  mc  except  my  friend.  1 
looked  at  him — ^lie  was  deeply  engaged  in  writing :  could  tliere  bo 
any  ventrilo<[uism  in  my  case  I  I  knew  that  my  friend  was  not  thus 
gifted.  Besides,  the  voices  were  with  me  before  I  saw  hini  that  day. 
What  could  have  occasioned  the  sensation  of  sound  I  had  cxj)erienced  ? 
—the  direct  appeal  to  my  heart  and  brain  ?  I  was  entirely  in  n\y  senses, 
and  reasoned  on  the  absurdity  of  my  harbouring  any  o]iinion  contrary 
to  my  own  received  notion  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature.  I  began 
to  tlunk  of  mesmerism — of  clairvoyance.  I  hatl  l)een  sceptical  on 
these  subjects.  Could  I  have  been  mesmerised  ?  How  long  would 
the  mesmeric  symptoms  last  ?  I  had  a  strong  mind — how,  then,  could 
I  have  been  affected  by  any  one  ?  The  niore  I  thought,  the  less 
could  I  account  for  the  extraordinary  ordeal  to  which  I  was  subjected. 
I  did  not  believe  in  evil  spirits.  What  I  had  read  in  the  Testament 
relating  to  evil  spirits,  I  had  always  con.strucd  as  having  reference  to 
madness  or  derangement  of  intellect,  that  had  been  cured  by  our 
Saviour.  I  did  not  believe  in  the  commonly  received  notions  of  hell 
— ^fire  and  flames  had  no  terrors  for  me,  nor  have  they  now.  The 
torment  that  I  considered  awaited  us  after  judgment,  was  the  sting  of 
our  own  consciences — the  reflection  that  we  were  justly  debarred 
from  the  presence  of  God — the  constant  remembrance  of  our  misdeeds 
— the  bitterest,  the  most  poignant  remorse. 

To  return.  After  this  seeming  trial,  the  remainder  of  which  I  told 
my  friend  would  be  deferred  till  the  morrow,  when  I  would  see  him 
again,  1  left  him.  The  voices  still  continued  to  follow  me.  That 
night  I  also  walked  about,  for  I  did  not  wish  to  return  home  with 
the  words,  "  The  Devil's  Own,"  written,  as  it  almost  appeared  to  me, 
on  my  back,  or  with  the  sounds  of  those  words  preceding  me,  or 
announcing  me  to  every  one. 

I  did  not,  nor  do  I  put  any  faith  in  fatality.  1  have  always  been 
in  the  habit  of  considering,  that  man  wouhl  be  an  irresponsible 
being  in  connexion  ^-ith  fate — ^that  if  he  were  fated  or  obliged  to  do 
any  act,  he  would  certainly  not  be  answerable  or  acci»untablc  for  it, 
and  for  this  reason  I  was  an  advocate  for  free  will.  This  did  not,  of 
ocmrse,  exclude  the  notion  of  the  i>retlisposing  gift  of  grace  influencing 
lis  towards  what  was  good  and  holy ;  but  it  would  still  leave  us  free 
thought  and  liberty  in  our  actions.  My  mind  now,  however,  felt 
fettered,  contrary  to  my  will — my  thoughts  were  caiTiod  into  channels 
that  I  not  only  did  not  desire,  but  that  I  studiously  and  with  all  the 
energy  in  my  power,  endeavoured  to  jircvent  them  rus^hing  into  the 
stream  of.     I  appeared  in  the  grasp  of  su[K?rior  beings. 

The  next  day  I  went  prepared  for  another  examination,  but  I  was 
not  again  put  on  my  trial.  The  |«irties  scnied  partly  satisfied  with 
my  mental  engagement  of  c<»mpensation.  a*;  far  ns  I  had  the  ability,  of 
any  persons  I  might  have  injured  in  thought,  word,  or  deed.  'Sly 
friend  then  induced  me  to  lie  down  to  compose  myself.  I  returned 
liome.  Still  the  voices  followed  me,  and  inuigination  can  but  slightly 
]MCtore  the  constant  wearying  sounds  of  remarks  on  me — speeches  to 
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mc — alternately  on  my  actionB  and  thoughtB,  bringing  all  that  I  ef«r 
did,  or  said,  or  thought  to  recollection.  In  the  day-time  I  did  noi 
feel  the  annoyance  so  much,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  thingi 
and  persons  I  saw,  and  the  occupation  I  had ;  but  iu  the  stillneH  of 
night,  the  torments  I  endured  were  unutterable — indescribable.  The 
hellish  sounds;  the  dreadful  impieties  that  were  spoken  of— that 
were  foisted  on  me;  the  horrible  exclamations  and  imprecations 
which  I  distinctly  heard;  the  fiendish  crimes  proposed — ^were  beyond 
conception ;  were  such  as  man,  and  much  more  a  Christian^  would 
shudder  at  the  bare  mention  of.  Day  after  day,  night  after  nighty 
was  I  subjected  to  this  visitation,  not  at  intervals,  but  continudDy; 
indeed,  each  moment  of  my  life  was  embittered  by  these  sounds;  and 
the  only  respite  I  had,  was  when  nature  was  wholly  exhansted,  and 
two  or  three,  or  sometimes  four,  hours*  repose  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  renew  my  existence  the  following  day,  under  such  complicated 
sufferings.  When  I  attempted  to  pray,  I  could  not»  for  the  jeering^ 
and  laughter,  and  impious  reflections  that  were  obtruded  on  me.  I 
tried  to  read,  but  could  only  get  through  a  few  short  sentences  at  a 
time,  and  those,  owing  to  the  voices,  I  could  hardly  retain  iu  mr 
recollection.  I  asked  forgiveness  of  those  I  had  in  any  way  injured; 
I  read  the  New  Testament,  but  I  seemed,  almost  insensibly  to  myself 
to  omit  all,  except  our  Saviour's  words,  which  I  read  aloud;  these 
gave  mc  more  consolation  than  anything  else.  I  wished  to  have 
prayers  read  to  me,  for  I  thought  the  evil  spirits  might  quit  me  in 
the  presence  of  a  clergyman.  One  kindly  came ;  I  could  not  pray, 
and  was  obliged  to  tell  him  so.  I  felt  that  I  could  not  kneel.  JUs 
prayers  soothed  me  slightly,  but  the  spirits  remained. 

For  change  of  scene,  and  hoping  I  should  get  free  from  the  voicei, 
I  went  twice  to  France.  I  tried  the  sea  coast  in  England,  and  all 
kinds  of  amusements,  and  also  the  effect  of  living  very  well,  thinking, 
my  nerves  might  l)e  improved  by  a  still  more  generous  regimen  than 
I  had  ever  been  accustomed  to.  These  having  no  effect,  I  had 
myself  cupped,  and  entirely  altered  my  diet,  living  chiefly  on  vege- 
tables, and  avoiding  all  fermented  liquors.  Nothing,  however,  made 
any  difference  in  my  sensations.  The  sounds  accompanied  me  every- 
where, and  I  still  continued  the  prey  of  the  evil  spirits.  I  coukl 
plainly  distinguish  about  seven  voices;  two  of  them  struck  me  as 
the  voices  of  females;  one  of  these  sometimes  spoke  in  over*  soothing^ 
complaisant  accents  to  me,  but  these  were  generally  used  only  to 
turn  me  to  ridicule  afterwards.  The  seven  voices  remained  with  me 
many  months,  when  three  left  me,  and  four  continued  to  torment 
me  for  nearly  a  couple  of  years ;  and  since  then  I  have  only  had 
two,  a  male  and  female,  who  have  gradually  less  and  less  annoyed 
me  for  the  past  year.  It  is  now  Ave  years  and  four  months  that  I 
have  had  this  visitation  from  God,  and  although  I  have  no  faith  in 
dreams,  yet  most  singularly  I  dreamt  of  my  father  s  death  about  the 
time  it  occurred,  and  I  have  not  dreamt  of  him  since,  until  the 
beginning  of  this  month  of  September,  when  I  dreamt  that  I  saw 
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liim  interceding^  with  God  fur  the  ceasing  or  sus^^ension  of  my  suffer- 
ings from  evil  spirits,  und,  strange  to  say,  1  have  not  been  troubled 
bj  them  since,  although  I  still  fancy  I  hear  a  slight  buzzing  in 
my  ears,  from  their  having  been  so  many  years  my  constant 
companions. 

It  would  take  me  many  hours  to  express  all  the  machinations  of 
the  evil  spirits  that  have  possessed  me  during  so  lengthened  a  period 
u  five  years  and  upwards ;  but  by  the  power  and  mercy  of  God, 
through  the  merits  of  my  Saviour,  I  was  enabled  to  bear  the  suffer- 
ings  to  which  I  was  ex]>osed,  and  idso  partly  to  resist  the  temptations 
to  which  I  was  subjected;  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  did  not  ])re\*iously 
believe  in  evil  spirits,  but  since  my  affliction,  I  have  had  evidence  in 
my  own  person,  fully  sufficient  to  satisfy  me,  that  they  are  permitted 
to  dwell  in  persons,  or  to  attend  persons  in  this  world,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  them  and  of  tormenting  them  if  they  sin. 

I  can  now  readily  understand  the  dreadful  agony  sustained  by 
those  possessed  of  devils  mentione<l  in  the  Holy  Scrij)turc,  and  I 
would  humbly  venture  to  account  for  our  iSa\'iour*s  temptation  in 
the  wilderness,  when  having  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights, 
he  was  afterward  an  hungereil,  and  the  tempter  came  to  him 
and  said,  "  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these  stones 
be  made  bread."  Here  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  devil  did  not 
really  appear  bodily,  as  it  may  be  termed,  but  spiritually  suggested 
or  said  those  words  to  our  Saviour  without  making  his  ap[>earance. 
"Then  the  devil  taketh  our  Saviour  up  into  the  holy  city,  and 
letteth  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple.''  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Hebrew  word  that  is  translated  "  pinnacle"  imi)lie8,  but  if,  probably, 
it  was  a  summit  of  the  temple  that  was  ascendible,  it  could  be 
accounted  for,  as  it  would  then  l>e  that,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
devil,  our  Saviour  went  into  Jerusalem,  and  to  this  elevated  part  of 
the  temple.  Again,  it  would  be  similar  as  regards  our  Saviour 
being  "  carried  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain."  The  evil  one, 
in  my  own  case,  has  never  appeared  to  me.  I  have  had  wealth  and 
power  offered  by  the  evil  8[)irits  to  me,  if  I  would  give  myself  up  to 
or  worship  Satan ;  but  by  the  blessing  of  Crod,  through  the  mediation 
of  my  Saviour,  I  was  enabled  to  resist  the  temptation. 

That  in  the  time  of  our  Sa^-iour  evil  spirits  or  devils  were  com- 
mon there  can  be  no  question,  as  they  are  repeateilly  referred  to 
tlkroDghout  the  writings  of  the  evangelists.  And  there  can  be  as 
little  doubt  that  devils  or  unclean  spirits  remained  after  our  Saviour's 
ascension,  as  they  were  cast  out  by  the  ai)ostles,  as  api>ears  in  the 
Aets^  V.  16;  viii.  7;  xvi.  18;  xix.  12.  Not  having  quitted  the  world, 
therefore,  at  the  period  of  our  Saviour's  ascension,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  probable  that  evil  si>irits  deserted  it  on  the  death  of  the 
apostles;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  arc  not  now 
still  allowed  to  visit  the  earth.  I  was  wholly  an  unbeliever  in  this 
respect,  bat  I  now  entertain  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  from  my  past 
loi^{-ttied  experience ;  and  it  strikes  me  that  many  jtersons  who  arc 
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considered  and  pronounced  deranged,  are  really,  instead^ 
by  evil  spirits.  It  may  be  said  that  1  may  myself  be  in  a  state  of 
derangement.  To  this  I  would  oppose  these  facts — that  I  do  not 
pretend  to  having  had  any  ocular  demonstration  of  any  spirit,  nor 
have  I  had  any  distorted  visions  or  ideas.  I  liave  not  spoken  inco- 
herently, nor  have  I  acted  contrary  to  rationality ;  but  I  have  always 
been  blessed  with  my  senses,  notwithstanding  this  heavy  calamity  of 
evil  possession,  with  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  visit  me,  and  which 
he  has  now  been  graciously  pleased  to  remove  from  me.  May  all 
others,  similarly  afflicted,  experience,  in  like  manner,  the  mercy  and 
goodness  of  God. — I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  ser>'ant, 


iWrtical  3(«^fep^«l'^wf^  ^'tt  relation  to  Xnsanftj). 
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(^Exclusively  reported  for  this  Journal) 

Court  of  Chakcert,  Westminster,  April  25. 

IN    R£   AN8TIE    (lUNACT). 

Two  petitions  were  presented  in  the  name  of  William  Bailey,  of  Penton- 
ville,  described  as  secretary  of  "  The  Alleged  Lunatics'  Friend  Society," 
praying  that  a  commission,  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  cle  lunatica  inqtiireiuio, 
might  issue,  to  inquire  into  the  lunacy  of  Peter  Sharp  Anstie  and  Henry 
Anstie.  The  petition  stated,  that  the  two  Ansties  were  residing  in  the 
house  licensed  for  the  reception  of  lunatics  at  Fishponds,  near  Bristol,  and 
that  they  were,  and  had  been  for  many  years  last  past,  lunatics,  and  unfit 
to  manage  themselves  or  their  affairs  ;  that  there  was  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  lunatics  had  been  totally  neglected  by  their  relatives,  and  that 
their  property  was  not  duly  protected ;  that  each  of  the  lunatics  was  en- 
titled to  an  annuity  of  350/.,  devised  by  the  will  of  their  father  for  the 
express  purpose  of  being  applied  for  their  board  and  lodging,  and  all  proper 
care  and  attendance  of  their  persons,  so  as  to  administer  to  them  as  many 
comforts  as  their  state  and  circumstat^ces  would  admit ;  yet  that  the  sum 
of  110/.  each  per  annum  had  only  been  applied  for  some  years  past  for  tlie 
support  of  the  two  lunatics  at  Fishponds ;  and  that  they  had  been  kept  in 
a  department  appropriated  to  and  living  with  the  nois^^  dirty,  idiotic,  and 
lowest  order  of  patients,  and  in  rooms  of  the  most  cheerless  and  uncomfort- 
able description,  without  those  comforts  which  their  state  and  circum- 
stances admitted  of,  and  to  the  great  detriment  both  of  their  bodies  and 
minds ;  and  it  therefore  prayed  the  issuing  of  a  commission,  as  before 
stated.  Two  other  petitions  were  also  presented  on  behalf  of  the  brothers 
of  the  lunatics,  also  seeking  for  a  commission  and  the  conduct  of  it.  The 
whole  petitions  were  heard  together. 

Mr.  Malins  (Mr.  Joliffe  with  him),  for  Mr.  Bailev,  went  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  family,  whereby  it  appeared  that  the  father  of  the  two  unfor- 
tunate lunatics  placed  them  in  the  asylum  at  Fishponds,  the  one  forty  years 
\K(\i  *^**  ^*^^*^  thirty  years  back,  and  by  his  will  left  them  an  anouitj  of 
>oOL  each  for  their  support.     Upon  the  death  of  the  father,  one  of  bis  sons, 
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Benjamin  Anstie,  looked  after  the  lunatics  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1843.  Since  his  death,  however,  the  trustees,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  next  of  kin  of  the  hmatics,  had  cut  down  the  allowance  for  their 
support  to  the  paltry  sum  of  110/.  each,  and,  consequently,  their  treatment 
had  been  extremely  hard.  The  affidavit  of  Mr.  Bailey  went  to  the  effect, 
that  the  lunatics  had  been  entirely  neglected  by  their  relatives ;  that  they 
were  confined  in  the  worst  department  of  the  asylum  with  the  lowest 
order  of  patients ;  and  that  they  were  never  taken  out  for  exercise,  and 
kept  in  a  most  pitiable  state  ;  that  they  were  lodged  nt  night  in  miserable 
rooms,  and  by  day  in  low,  dark,  common  rooms,  with  dismal  paved  yards, 
surrounded  by  buildings  two  stories  high  on  three  sides,  and  on  the  fourth 
by  a  high  wall.  Affidavits  of  Dr.  0*Bryen  and  Dr.  Davis  were  then  read 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  lunatics ;  and  from  them  it 
appeared  that  they  had  been  confined  in  very  small,  low  rooms,  with  only 
one  window,  and  opening  into  the  yard  surrounded  with  buildings  ;  that 
the  floor  was  a  stone  one,  >vithout  any  carpet,  and  that  the  l)ed  had  no  fur- 
niture, and  without  any  other  accommodation  whatever  in  the  room.  The 
affidavits  then  went  on  to  state,  that  the  lunatics  were  in  that  part  of  the 
establishment  allotted  to  third-class  inmates,  as  regarded  social  position, 
payment,  and  comforts ;  and  that  their  day-room  w  as  shared  by  persons  in 
nurable  life ;  and  concluded  b}*  a  recommendation,  that  the  lunatics  should 
be  placed  in  a  more  cheerful  situation,  where  they  might  have  the  benefit 
of  air  and  exercise,  and  an  opi)ortunity  of  having  their  minds  diverted  by 
agreeable  scenes  and  objects,  as  a  means  of  improving  their  condition, 
and  adding  to  their  comforts  and  happiness,  and  prolonging  their  lives. 
Other  affidavits  were  then  read,  to  show  that  the  relatives  of  the  lunatics 
bad  entirely  omitted  of  late  years  to  vbit  them,  or  to  pay  any  attention  to 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  treated,  and  that  the  rooms  they  were  con- 
fined in  at  Fishponds  were  no  better  than  dismal  cells.  Some,  also,  spoke 
to  acts  of  great  violence  having  been  exercised  towards  the  lunatics,  and 
also  to  the  filthy  state  they  were  allowed  to  remain  in,  solely  from  the 
want  of  proper  attendance  ar.d  regular  change  of  linen.  The  accumula- 
tions fiom  the  small  proportion  of  the  lunatics*  incomes  (220/.  out  of  700/. 
a  year)  being  applied  by  the  trustee?,  amounted  to  upwanls  of  30,000/., 
and  it  appeared  that  a  part  of  them,  amounting  to  nearly  9000/.,  had  been 
divided  amongst  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  lunatics,  in  preference  to 
the  increasing  of  the  comforts  of  the  lunatics  themselves.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  was  urged,  there  being  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  un- 
fortunate gentlemen  were  confirmed  lunatics,  the  commission  as  prayed 
ought  to  be  granted  to  Mr.  Bailey,  with  a  \iew  of  having  the  atVairs  of 
the  lunatics  placed  ui  difieront  hands,  and  that  the  petitions  of  the  brothers 
ouffbt  to  be  dismissed  with  costs,  ns  they  had  proved  themselves  unworthy 
of  navinff  anything  further  to  do  ^ith  their  affiicted  relatives. 

Mr.  KoLT  and  Mr.  Follett,  for  the  next  of  kin  of  the  lunatics,  defended 
the  course  of  treatment  pursued  towards  the  lunatics  as  having  been  the 
best  for  them  under  the  deplorable  circumstances  of  their  cases.  First  of 
all,  the  character  of  Mr.  Bompas,  the  superintendent  of  the  Fishponds 
Asylum,  wns  of  the  highest  description,  as  evinced  by  the  testimony  of 
numerous  gentlemen  who  were  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  the  lunatics 
themselves  had  been  placed  in  his  establishment  by  their  own  father.  Then 
with  regard  to  the  expenditure  for  the  support  of'  the  lunatics,  the  will  of 
the  ftther  plainly  contemplated  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  annuities 
would  not  be  required  for  that  purpose ;  for  it  spo!<e  of  the  accumulations 
being  for  the  lunatics  themselves,  if  they  should  ever  be  fortunately  restored 
to  mMon,  and  if  that  should  never  be  the  cas(>,  then  they  were  to  go  gene- 
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rally  axnoDgst  the  remainder  of  his  family ;  all  that  bad,  therefore,  bcea 
done  by  the  division  of  the  8400/.  amounted  only  to  an  anticipation  in 
favour  of  the  reversioners,  as  there  was  no  chance  whatever  that  either  of 
the  Ansties  would  ever  recover.  Tlie  next  point  was  the  treatment  of 
the  lunatics,  which  had  l)een  characterized  as  cruel  in  the  extreme,  both 
on  account  of  certain  violence  which  had  been  at  times  used,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  stone  floors  in  the  rooms,  and  the  absence  of  covered  fur- 
niture. The  real  truth  was,  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  unfortunate 
malady  with  which  these  gentlemen  were  afflicted  was  a  weakness  of  body, 
which  rendered  it  utterly  impossible  to  have  an3'thing  decent  about  them. 
No  furniture  could  have  been  kept  a  day  without  being  spoiled  with  the 
filth ;  and  medical  men  themselves  had  stated,  that  the  best  remedy  had 
been  used  in  the  present  instance — nomely,  a  room  with  a  stone  floor  pro- 
perly heated  by  stoves.  With  respect  to  the  charge  that  the  lunatics  had 
neen  neglected  by  their  relatives,  there  was  no  truth  in  it ;  for  they  had 
only  ceased  to  visit  their  afflicted  brothers  for  the  last  few  years,  ainci 
they  had  fallen  into  such  a  hopeless  state  that  they  could  not  even  recol- 
lect their  visitors.  Lookinjj  at  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case, 
therefore,  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  take  it  out  of  the  ordinary  oouxie, 
which  was,  to  grant  the  conduct  of  the  commission  to  the  next  of  kin  of 
the  lunatics. 

The  LoBD  CiiANCsxJx>R,  without  calling  for  a  reply,  said  the  only  point 
for  his  consideration  was  who  should  have  the  conauct  of  the  commission, 
as  without  doubt  a  commission  must  issue.  Mr.  Bailey,  a  stranger,  had 
stepped  in  ami  claimed  the  conduct  of  the  commission,  and  therefore  it 
was  his  place,  not  only  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  interference  of  the  court, 
but  also  that  the  next  of  kin  ought  not  to  be  intrusted  with  the  inouiry. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Bailey  belonged  to  a  society  fur  the  protection  of  alleged 
lunatics,  did  not  diminish  his  claim  to  be  intrusted  with  the  commission, 
fur  the  society  had  been  instituted  for  the  most  lienevolent  purpose ;  and 
he  (the  lord-chancellor)  was  sorry  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  vipri- 
lance  of  the  court,  such  a  society  was  required.  Mr.  Bailey  presented  his 
petition  in  the  month  of  February,  and  the  petition  of  the  next  of  kin  was 
not  presented  until  March;  the  presumption,  therefore,  was,  that  they 
would  never  have  presented  theirs  at  all,  had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Bailey  s 
coming  to  the  court.  Why,  if  thev  wishe<l  to  place  their  two  brothen 
under  the  protection  of  the  court,  nad  they  not  applied  years  ago?  Not 
only  did  they  not  do  that,  but,  when  Mr.  Bailey  had  presented  his  petition, 
they  immediately  prepared  one  liaving  in  view  the  defeat  of  that  of  Mr. 
Bailey.  This,  he  was  of  opinion,  did  not  afford  any  ground  for  depriving 
Mr.  Bailev  of  the  commission,  which  must  without  doubt  be  issuea.  His 
lordship  then  alluded  to  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  said  that  the  question 
of  extra  expenditure  was  oilen  put  in  competition  with  a  liarsher  mode  of 
treatment  of  the  lunatic ;  fur,  if  the  property  of  the  lunatic  were  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  expense  of  extra  attendance,  &C.,  the  lunatic  was 
obliged  to  be  subjected  to  harsher  treatment  as  a  violent  pauper.  Tliis, 
however,  could  only  be  excused  where  the  property  of  the  lunatic  would 
not  meet  the  expense  of  additional  comforts.  In  the  present  ca«e,  the 
lunacy  had  been  productive  of  certain  habits  in  the  unfortunate  gentlemen 
which  could  only  be  kept  in  check  by  extra  attendance,  constant  changa 
of  linen,  &c.,  or  more  restraint.  Could  any  one,  however,  suppose  that, 
looking  at  their  means,  these  gentlemen  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  room  with  a 
stone  floor,  without  furniture  ?  He  (the  lord-chancellor)  waa  of  opinkm 
that  a  considerable  addition  in  the  expenditure,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  comforts  of  the  lunatics,  would  be  not  only  justifiable,  bat  rally 
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ntoeasaiy.  The  question,  however,  of  the  mode  of  treatment,  was  not 
now  the  one  before  him,  but  whether  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Bailey),  who 
could  have  only  a  benevolent  object  in  view,  should  be  deprived  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  inquiry  which  he  had  set  in  motion.  He  (the  lord-chancellor) 
thought  he  ought  not  to  be  so  deprived.  Ue  could  not,  however,  pass 
over  in  silence  the  conduct  of  the  relations  of  the  lunatics,  which  was  alto- 
gether unjustifiable,  and  might,  if  not  commented  upon,  afford  an  example 
tor  a  hundred  other  cases.  That  relations  were  at  liberty  to  cut  down  the 
annual  expenditure  of  a  lunatic  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fund,  to  be 
divided  amongst  themselves,  was  a  doctrine  of  a  most  dangerous  descrip- 
tion, and  would  tend,  if  allowed  to  be  true,  to  every  possible  injustice. 
WiUiout,  therefore,  entering  into  the  question,  how  far  the  comforts  of  the 
lunatics  ought  to  be  increased,  he  should  deckle  that  a  commission  of  lunacy 
must  issue,  and  that  the  conduct  of  it  should  be  intrusted  to  Mr.  Bailey, 
and  that  ihe  petitions  of  the  brothers  of  the  lunatics  be  dismissed  with 


Cammiswm  deLunatico  Inquirendo^  held  before  F.  Baelow,  Esq^  one  of  Her 
MBffesfy*s  Mastere  in  Lunacy,  and  a  SpecialJvry,  as  to  ike  state  of  mind 
<>f  Cathbkixe  Battaglia,  ut  the  Black  Horse,  Enfield  Higkway,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  on  Thursday,  the  I6th  of  March. 

Mb.  Lix>td,  counsel,  and  Ms.  W.  Fisheb,  solicitor,  appeared  in  support  of 
the  Commission ;  Mr.  Luciha,  firm  of  Stevens,  Lancaster,  and  Co.,  attended 
to  <»poee  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Bablow  opened  the  case  in  the  manner  following: — 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  you  are  called  npon  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
mind  of  Catherine  Battaglia.  I  will  state  to  you  as  simply  and  as  shortly 
as  I  can,  the  duty  you  luive  got  to  perform,  and  why  it  is  you  are  called 
npon  to  make  this  inquiry.  You  are  called  upon  to  make  an  inquiry  of 
this  kind,  as  in  the  terms  of  the  Commission,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  this 
Uy*s  mind ;  in  which  there  are  three  questions,  namely— Is  she  a  lunatic, 
an  idiot,  or  a  person  of  unsound  mind  ?  It  is  stated  in  the  Commission, 
tbit  she  is  at  prMent  residing  in  Green-street, Enfield  Highway;  and  it  is 
alleged  that  sne  is  not  sufficient  for  the  government  of  herself,  her  lands, 
and  tenements ;  and  if  this  should  be  found  to  be  the  case,  the  Commission 
directs  you  also  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  her  property ;  but  with  that, 
however,  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  court,  because  that  matter 
will  be  properly  investigated  before  another  tribunal.  The  inquiry  before 
joa  to-day,  therefore,  will  be  limited  to  that  part  of  the  Commission,  which 
directs  yoa  to  inquire  into  her  state  of  mind.  The  first  question  before 
you,  will  be  to  sav,  whether  you  think  she  is  an  idiot,  or  a  lunatic,  or  a 
penon  of  wuouna  mind.  Now  I  should  recommend  you  to  adopt  the 
aimpleat  term  you  can  imagine,  providing  you  think  she  is  not  sufficient 
§ar  the  ffovemment  of  herself  and  property — namely,  a  person  of  unsound 
wumL  Each  of  these  terms  has  a  different  meaning  in  law.  A  person  may 
have  been  a  lunatic,  and  perhaps  is  not  now  a  person  of  unsound  mind. 
That  party  may,  or  may  not,  have  recovered  his  or  her  intellectual  faculties 
tDtlrely,  or  at  different  periods  only.  The  chief  question  beftire  you 
to-day,  however,  is  whether  you  think  this  person  an  idiot,  or  a  person  of 
muaumd  mind,  and  the  simplest  expression  will  be  the  best  to  use.  But, 
looking  at  that  question,  you  are  not  to  be  satisfied  with  any  little  eccen- 
Iriciciea  that  the  party  may  have,  and  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  lunacy,  but 
yoa  are  to  be  tauafied  that  she  is  incompetent  to  take  care  of  herself;  or, 
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that  at  the  present  time,  she  is  a  person  of  sound  mind^  and  competent  to 
to  take  care  of  herself  and  her  property ;  hut  if  you  should  come  to  an 
opposite  conclusion^  that  she  is  now  a  person  of  unsound  mind^  and  incom- 
petent to  take  care  of  herself  and  her  property,  then,  I  shall  have  to  point 
out  to  you  the  second  question — namely,  from  what  particular  period,  ac* 
cording  to  the  evidence,  you  think  that  she  has  heen  in  that  state.  Your 
duty,  Uier^-fore,  will  not  be  ended  by  merely  stating  that  she  is  a  person  of 
sound  mind,  or  of  unsound  mind,  unless  you  should  come  to  a  conclusion, 
that  having  been  of  unsound  mind  for  a  certain  period,  you  think  now  she 
has  perfectly  recovered,  and  lit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  herself 
and  property,  or  that  she  enjoys  what  in  law  is  called  a  "  lucid  interval.** 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  3'ou  think  she  is  really  a  person  of  unsound  mind, 
you  will  have  to  point  out,  from  day  to  day,  the  period  she  has  been  so* 
There  are  three  questions  before  you :  Whether  this  lady  is  now  a  person 
of  sound  mind,  or  a  lunatic,  or  a  person  of  unsound  mind.  If  the  latter, 
you  must,  as  I  told  you,  point  out  the  particular  period  of  her  having  been 
in  that  state;  unless  it  shuuld  be  provra  to  your  satisfoction  that  she  is  not 
a  person  of  unsound  mind. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  reason  you  are  called  upon  to  make  an  inquirr  of 
this  kind  is,  that  if  this  lady  should  be  in  that  unfortunate  state,  in  which 
she  is  alleged  to  be  by  the  parties  who  have  taken  out  tliis  Commission, 
some  protection  should  be  thrown  about  her,  and  that  her  property  might 
be  taken  care  of.  So  that  the  real  object  is,  that  if  she  should  be  in  that 
state  in  which  she  is  alleged  to  be — namely,  in  an  unsound  state  of  mind, 
that  some  friends,  or  some  relation,  may  be  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  to 
be  responsible  for  the  safety  of  her  person  and  her  property,  and  see  that 
she  has  at  command  what  is  necessary  for  her  every  essential  comfort.  You 
will  hear  tho  evidence  given,  and  from  the  evidence  that  will  be  laid 
before  you,  you  must  form  your  conclusion.  You  will  also  see  the  lady, 
and  examine  her  3'ourselves,  and  this  will  assist  you  in  coming  to  a  proper 
conclusion.  Tlie  medical  men  in  this  case  will  describe  the  nature  of  the 
alle;red  delusions.  I  have  seen  the  lady  to-day  myself,  hoping  that  I 
might  have  persuaded  her  to  attend  here;  what  passed  is  of  course  not  evi« 
dence,  and  therefore  it  will  be  needless  my  repeating  it,  but  I  wanted  to 
save  you  n  great  deal  of  trouble.  tShe  cannot  come  here,  and  some  of  you 
will  have  to  go  with  me  in  order  to  see  her. 

Mr.  Lloyd  then  rose,  and  stated  the  facts  of  the  case  briefly.  After 
apologising  to  the  jury  for  the  very  inadequate  manner  he  felt  he  should^ 
dif^char^e  his  duty,  in  consequence  of  a  temporary  indisposition,  he  said  his 
ta&k  was  very  much  relieveri  by  the  very  clear,  lucid,  and  comprehensive 
manner  in  which  the  learned  Commissioner  had  explained  the  nature  of  the 
Commission.  The  allepred  lunatic  came  over  to  this  country  some  years  ago. 
In  1815,  she  married  Mr.  Theodore  Battaglia,  who  was  probably,  from  the 
name,  an  Italian.  She  lived  with  him  as  his  wife  until  the  3'ear  1846, 
when  he  died ;  since  that  period,  she  had  lived  as  widow  on  the  same 
premises  with  a  maid  servant.  She  was  now  upwards  of  eighty  years  of 
age,  nnd  it  was,  therefore,  perhaps  rare  that  an  inquiry  of  this  kmd  should 
be  instituted.  He  was  not  aware  whether  any  attempt  would  be  made  to 
impugn  the  motives  of  the  petitioners  in  this  case.  If  this  should  be  pro* 
posed,  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  him  of  explanation.  Since  the  death 
of  her  husband,  she  has,  as  he  should  show  them,  exhibited  some  of  the  most 
extraordinary  delusions.  The  learned  Commissioner  informed  them,  that 
there  existed  no  positive  definition  as  to  what  constituted  unsoundness  of 
mind,  and  that  what,  in  point  of  f.  ct,  may  in  one  person  be  termed  eccentricity 
may  in  another  be  actual  insanity.  But  in  the  present  case  he  believed 
there  were  some  characteristic  signs  of  insanity,  which  would  be  maDifeit 
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and  clear  to  all.  He  had  no  doubt,  himself,  that  in  the  present  case  there 
was  a  positive  disorder  of  the  understanding ;  but  the  hallucinations  which 
existed,  would  be  clearly  shown  to  the  jury.  He  would  call  a  witness 
who  had  lived  with  Mrs.  Battaglia  from  September,  1842,  until  May,  1847, 
who  would  detail  her  strange  extravagance  of  conduct  and  passions  of 
extreme  violence;  her  delusions  as  to  infernal  spirits.  He  (the  learned 
counsel)  had  no  doubt  but  that  some  attempts  would  be  made  to  mitigate 
all  these  into  eccentricities  of  habit  and  conduct ;  but  he  thought  the  line 
between  eccentricity  and  insanity  was  in  this  case  too  clearly  marked — a 
disposition  to  obscene  language  would  be  found  in  this  case,  which  was 
quite  remarkable  in  a  person,  and  a  lady  too,  of  that  advances]  acre.  She 
has,  it  seems,  imagined  that  obscene  practices  took  place  immediately  about 
her  house  ;  she  was  incoherent  that  morning  when  visited. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  a  convenient  date,  to  mark  the  insanity  from  Nov., 
1846,  seeing  that  she  has  been  of  unsound  mind  since  the  death  of  her 
husband. 

£mma  Wood  was  examined  by  the  Commissioner. — Mrs.  Battaglia  was 
married  in  1815,  and  Mr.  Battaglia  died  in  1846.  Witness  then  deposed 
as  to  her  going  to  take  the  situation  of  ]Mrs.  Battaglia,  and  living  witn  her 
in  the  li^time  of  her  husband.  Mrs.  B.  used  to  make  use  of  very  bad 
language,  though  not  so  bad  at  the  first  part  of  the  time  that  witness  lived 
wiw  her,  as  at  the  latter  part.  In  five  or  six  months  after  witness  went  to 
lire  there,  she  threatened  to  cut  witness's  throat ;  and  about  twelve  months 
after,  she  used  to  come  and  sit  in  the  kitchen  with  me,  and  frequently 

threatened  to  cut  my  b y  throat.      There  was  also  a  boy,  whose  throat 

the  likewise  said  she  would  cut.  She  ran  after  witness  to  cut  her  throat, 
but  witness  escaped  in  the  back  place,  and  she  called  in  a  great  passion, 
through  the  door,  declaring  vengeance  against  her. 

By  Mr.  Llotd. — She  used  to  swear  she  would  cut  witness's  throat,  if 
the  did  not  get  out  of  her  place ;  and  the  master  told  witness  to  take  no 
notice  of  her,  because  she  was  a  person  of  unsound  mind,  and  he  engaged 
witness,  therefore  she  could  not  discharge  witness.  It  was  at  the  dinner- 
table  that  she  first  threatened  to  cut  witness's  throat,  when  she  distinctly 

laid,  if  witness  did  not  get  out  of  the  room,  she  would  cut  her  b y  throat. 

Cross-examiiicd  by  Mr.  Lucina. — Witnef.s  was  quite  positive  that  it 
was  at  the  dinner-table,  when  she  made  use  of  this  expression. 

Mr.  Ldcwa.— Well,  now  let  us  hear  what  she  used  to  say  to  you  ? 
She  used  to  say  I  didn't  suit  her,  and  if  I  didn't  get  out  of  her  way,  she 

would  cut  my  b y  throat.      "  I  will  directly,  if  you  don't  get  out  of 

my  house.** 

Did  she  say  anything  else  ? — Xo,  sir. 

You  are  sure  she  said  nothing  else,  are  you  ? — She  told  me  to  take  off 
that  "hell-fire  cap  "  of  mine,  or  else  she  would  tear  it  off. 

When  was  it  she  did  that  ? — About  a  twelvemonth  after  I  went  there. 
Did  she  ever  say  anything  to  you  about  devils,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 
— ^Yes,  often  about  devils. 

What  was  it,  then  ? — She  sometimes  said  that  devils  were  in  the  win- 
dows ;  and  that  she  could  hear  the  burning  mountains  afar  off;  but  the 
devils  she  often  saw. 

Now,  was  that  more  than  once? — Several  times,  sir — she  was  in  the 
habit  of  repeating  it.  Thi  re  was  scarcely  a  day  passed,  but  that  she  would 
repjnt  th(«e  woras. 

Did  you  not  hear  her  speak  of  the  noise  in  the  kitchen  ? — Oh  yes,  sir. 
When  ? — About  three  or  four  years  ago. 

What  was  it  ? — She  used  to  say,  **  What  noises  have  you  got  in  the 
kitchen  ? — ^wbat  are  the  serpents  about  ?    They  are  running  away.    You 
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have  got  a  lot  of  serpents,  I  say ;"  she  wonld  hawl  ont,  in  a  passion — ••  G«t 
out,  the  devil  and  his  imps.** 

Do  you  recollect  the  sned  being  built  near  the  house  ? — ^Yes. 

How  long  was  that  ago  ? — Alraut  three  or  four  years  ago.  She  went 
round  the  building,  and  asked  them  what  they  were  building,  for  she  sop- 
posed  they  were  going  to  boil  her  in  it  when  cut  up. 

By  the  Commissioner. — Do  you  mean  her  or  you  ? — To  cut  her  up, 
and  boil  her  in,  and  make  soup  of. 

How  did  she  conduct  herself  towards  her  husband? — She  treated  him  in 
the  same  way.  She  has  talked  of  cutting  his  throat ;  and  witness  remembers 
her  jumping  up  from  the  dinner-table,  and  getting  a  knife  and  holding  it 
in  her  hand,  and  threatening  to  do  it  for  him. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Luciif  a. — She  came  down  in  the  kitchen,  and 
took  up  the  meat  spit  once,  and  was  going  to  kill  witness  with  it.  She 
was  most  violent  at  times.  She  frequently  thought  the  devil  was  dancing 
and  jumping  about  the  place.  She  often  said  she  was  positive  she  lieara 
voices  in  her  bed- room,  when  there  was  nothing  of  the  kud  there. 

This  witness  was  examined,  re-examined,  and  cross-examined,  at  Terr 
great  length,  but  the  substance  of  her  evidence  has  been  given,  and  it  wilL 
tnerefore,  be  useless  to  dwell  further  upon  it;  except  that  the  witness  addea 
that  Mrs.  Battaglia  was  particularly  filthy  in  her  habits. 

Mr.  Lucm A. — Do  you  mean  to  swear,  or  state,  or  persevere  in  the  state- 
ment, that  Mrs.  Battaglia  was  so  filthy  in  her  person,  at  the  dinner- table, 
and  in  the  presence  of  her  husband  ? — She  used  to  make  messes  in  the 
room. 

That  you  mean  to  swear  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Now,  from  what  time  ? — It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  tliat 
master  was  alive. 

Dr.  £d.  J.  Setmour  was  next  examined.  He  had  had  considenble 
experience  in  cases  of  insanity,  both  in  private  practice,  and  during  1^ 
many  years  he  had  acted  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy.  Had 
written  several  works  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  LiiOiD. — What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  this  lady's  mind  f 
— ^I  consider  her  of  unsound  mind. 

Are  you  able  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  whether  that  unsoundness  would 
be  of  recent  date  ? — I  should  think,  reasoning  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
the  lady,  that  it  had  come  on  gradually — that  is  to  say,  the  indications 
are  certainly  those  of  gradual  insanity ;  and  gradual  unsoundness  of  mind. 

A  Juror. — Have  you  seen  her  before  ? — 1  have. 

The  Commissioner. — What  questions  were  put  to  her  in  your  presence 
as  to  the  state  of  her  mind  ? — She  was  asked  whether  she  had  seen  Mr. 

K lately  and  Mr.  Jones,  whom  she  had  abused  in  the  most  violent 

way. 

Well ;  did  she  say  she  had  seen  them  ?— Yes ;  and  answered  their 
C[uestions« 

Did  you  examine  her  as  to  giving  orders  to  her  servants  ?— No ;  I  con- 
sider those  questions  quite  unnecessary. 

Then  am  I  to  understand  that  those  questions  were  not  put  to  her? — 
Something  was  said  to  her  about  money — I  cannot  remember  what  it  was. 

Did  she  say  why  she  abused  the  parties  you  have  mentioned  ?— She 
did  not  give  any  distinct  reason  ;  but  she  said  that  rased  Collines  had  been 
at  the  window,  and  she  thought  he  was  the  very  devil  himself.  When  I 
asked  her  about  Mr.  Jones,  she  said  she  had  not  seen  him. 

Counsel. — I  believe  I  imderstand  from  you,  that  in  your  presence  no 
inquiry  was  made  with  respect  to  her  property,  or  her  capabUitj  of  manag* 
EojT  W  awn  ordinary  afTain? 
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The  SoucTTOB. — ^Yes ;  but  do  you  mean  those  questions  about  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  ? — No. 

Then  did  jou  think  those  questions  necessary,  in  order  that  you  might 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  her  mind  ?— Certainly  not.  She  might 
be  quite  competent  to  answer  those  questions,  and  yet  be  of  unsound  mind. 

Now,  do  you  say  that  she  is  incompetent  to  manage  her  own  afTaira?— 
Yes ;  I  never  saw  a  clearer  case  in  my  life. 

Well,  now,  supposing  that  she  was  unable  to  recollect  the  amount  of  the 
butcher*s  bill,  would  you,  on  that  account,  say  that  she  was  incompetent 
to  manage  her  own  affairs  ? — Xo,  not  at  all. 

The  CoMMissioNEB. — You  only  saw  her  once,  I  believe  ? — That*s  all. 

How  long  do  you  suppose  you  were  then  with  her  ? — About  an  hour. 

Did  vou  have  the  opinion  of  any  other  professional  man  ? — It  was  so 
conclusive,  that  I  did  not  require  a  second  opinion. 

AVhat  age  «lo  you  suppose  her  ? — About  eighty.  She  looks  about  that ; 
and,  in  fact,  I  was  told  tnat  was  her  age.  She  is  most  incoherent  in  her 
language ;  sometimes  she  says  one  thing,  and  at  another  she  says  exactly 
the  opposite. 

You  say,  when  you  saw  her,  she  was  of  unsound  mind.  Now,  do  you 
think  she  could  be  imposed  on  ? — Yes ;  most  certainly. 

Was  she  at  all  energetic  in  her  manner  ? — She  was  violent ;  and  parti- 
cularly when  speaking  of  Lord  Brougham,  and  one  or  two  others. 

Mr.  Llotd. — If  she  had  been  asi<eci  about  her  nroperty,  and  the  answer 
was  consistent  with  that  which  was  the  fact,  would  you  have  altered  your 
impression  with  regard  to  the  state  of  her  mind  ? — Not  the  slightest,  rer- 
■ons  labouring  under  such  a  state  are  often  exceeriinij^ly  clever  about  those 
thiiurs,  and  yet  perfectly  incompetent  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 

You  say  that  persons  sometimes  are  enabled  to  answer  questions  respect- 
ing their  property  with  correctness,  and  yet  be  in  an  absolutely  unsound 
state  of  mind? — Certainly  ;  1  have  experienced  it  in  many  cases. 

The  Commissioner. — Vou  say  that  she  is  incoherent :— -do  you  bear  in 
mind  that  she  is  an  Jndian  ? — Yes,  perfectly ;  but  I  understand  that  she 
came  to  this  country  some  years  ago  ? 

Dr.  FoBBES  WiifSLOw,  of  Sussex  House,  Hammersmith,  was  next 
examined. — Had  for  many  years  directed  his  attention  nearly  exclusively 
to  the  subject  of  lunacy  and  the  treatment  of  the  insane;  was  the  author 
of  seyeral  treatises  upon  the  subject ;  and  has  an  establishment  of  his  own 
Bt  Hammersmith  for  the  reception  of  insane  jpatients. 

WTien  did  you  first  see  that  lady,  Dr.  '\\  mslow  ? — On  the  3rd  of  July, 
1847,  at  her  own  residence. 

Was  anybody  else  with  3'ou  in  the  room  at  the  time  ? — Yes ;  one  of  her 
trustees,  and  a  friend. 

Did  you  enter  into  conversation  with  her,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  state  of  her  mind  ? — Yes ;  the  examination  lasted  nearly  one  hour.  I 
WBB  in  close  conversation  with  her  nearly  the  whole  of  the  time. 

Tlie  Commissioner. — Tell  the  jury  any  particulars  of  the  examination. 
Dr.  WiHSLow.— AVith  regard  to  her  manner,  she  appeared  extremely 
excited.  She  began  a  very  rambling  and  incoherent  conversation  alxiut 
her  seri'ant ;  and  I  found  it  quite — thoroughly  impossible— to  bring  hep 
mind  to  any  one  single  point  of  conversation.  She  appeared  to  be  quite 
incapable  of  anything  like  continuity  of  thought  or  idea.  I  asked  her 
various  questions,  with  the  view  of  testing  her  capacity,  and  to  none  of 
which  I  could  get  a  precise,  satisfactory,  definite,  or  isme  answer.  She 
said  thBt  a  number  of  whores  congregated  nightly  about  the  premises,  dis- 
tarUng  her  peace  of  mind.  She  dwelt  with  great  vehemence  on  this 
ftct,  and  Bud  that  there  existed  a  conspiracy  against  her  life.    She  decluftd 
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that  a  number  of  persons  collected  about^  the  premises,  for  the  purpose  of 
concocting  plans  against  her  peace  of  mind,  life,  and  happiness ;  also  that 
a  number  of  loose  women  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  about  the  place, 
who  were  continually  prostituting  their  persons.  I  asked  her  if  nhe  were 
under  any  apprehensions  as  to  these  individuals,  and  she  said,  **  Yes.**  I 
asked  her  twice,  and  she  said  she  was.  She  seemed  in  constant  terror,  and 
said  that  it  was  a  satisfaction  for  her  to  think  that  she  was  under  the  pro* 
tection  of  government ;  she  also  believed  that  a  number  of  policemen  wera 
specially  employed  to  protect  her,  and  that  she  had  only  to  hold  op  bnr 
finarer  and  she  could  summon  fifty  policemen  to  her  aid.  The  inspector  of 
police,  Mr.  Mellish,  she  believed,  was  especially  employed  by  government 
to  protect  her  person  and  property.  She  then  broke  out  into  a  rhapsody 
about  Mr.  CoUings,  and  said  that  he  came  to  her  in  disguise  of  a  tom-cat. 
She  then  talked  about  the  great  whore  of  Babylon,  and  Lord  Byron,  and 
quoted  texts  from  the  Scriptures,  scraps  from  "  Don  Juan,**  and  said  the 
whole  world  was  poisoned  by  whores  and  papists ;  subjects  that  appeared 
to  be  exercising  a  powerful  influence  on  her  mind. 

But  speak  generally. — The  whole  of  the  conversation  was  ineobemit, 
violent,  and  insane. 

Did  she  use  coarse  expressions? — She  spoke  without  any  delicacy  of 
feeling.     I  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  her  unsoundness  of  mind. 

And  you  have  seen  her  since  then,  have  you  ? — Yes ;  I  saw  her  agiun  in 
consultation  with  Dr.  Seymour  on  the  14th  of  Jonuar}*.  He  saw  her  first, 
and  then  I  examined  her  by  myself  I  found  the  delusions  that  I  detected 
on  a  former  occasion  still  existing.  She  was  quite  incapable  of  holding  any 
reasonable  conversation.  She  still  imagined  that  prostitutes  were  dancing 
round  the  garden. 

In  3'our  opinion,  was  she,  on  either  occasions,  a  person  of  sound  mind, 
and  competent  to  take  care  of  herself  and  property  ? — No ;  I  should  say 
that  she  was  in  an  unsound  state  of  mind,  and  wholly  incompetent  to  take 
care  of  herself  or  her  propert}'. 

Have  you  any  doubt  upon  the  subject  ? — None. 

Ilavinjir  heard  the  general  evidence,  what  effect  has  it  produced  on  your 
mind  ?  Does  it  confirm  or  alter  your  n^edical  opinion  ? — It  very  strongly 
confirms  nic  in  uiy  view  of  the  case.  I  have  no  doubt  the  unsoundness  of 
mind  has  existed  for  the  period  that  the  servant  S])eaks  of,  supposing  her 
statement  to  have  been  true.  I  should  say  that  this  disorder  had  been 
coming  on  for  some  years. 

Do  vou  consider  this  case  a  curable  one  ? — I  should  be  disposed  to  form 
an  nnmvourable  prognosis.  I  should  say  the  disordered  state  of  the  mind 
was  associated  w  ith  an  organic  affection  of  the  brain,  which  would  render 
the  ca««e  quite  incurable.  In  giving  an  opinion  of  this  kind,  great  caution 
is  necessary.  T  form  mv  idea  of  the  probable  result  of  the  case  from  the 
temperament  of  the  patient,  the  cause  of  the  mental  disturbance,  the  form 
of  the  insanity,  and  the  duration  of  the  attack. 

Would  you  have  felt  any  hesitation  in  certifying  her  admission  into  the 
asylum  if  ft  had  been  desirable  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

Cross-exanjined  by  the  Solicitor. — Am  I  to  understand  that  on  neither  • 
of  these  occasions  you  asked  her  anything  regarding  her  property  ? — Her 
trustee  did  on  the  first  occasion. 

"Will  you  Ih.>  good  enough  to  tell  us  what  it  was  she  said  f — She  would 
not  enter  upon  the  question  of  her  propert}'.  When  the  subject  was  re- 
ferred to,  she  broke  out  into  rhapsodies  not  in  the  slightest  degree  con- 
nected with  the  subject.  I  cannot  recollect  the  i>recise  questions  which 
were  asked,  but  I  know  that  they  had  reference  to  some  of  her  title  deeds 
imd  property. 
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Did  jou  think  it  prudent  to  advise  her  trustee  to  speak  to  her  on  that 
subject  ? — I  did  not  consider  it  my  duty  to  advise  him.  I  understood  he 
was  her  trustee.    He  was  a  stranger  to  me. 

Did  you  not  go  down  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  whether  this 
lady  was  competent  to  take  care  of  herself? — ^Tbat  was  the  precise  object 
of  my  visit. 

The  learned  Commissioner  summed  up,  and  the  jury,  without  any 
hesitation,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  unsounoness  of  mind,  dating  from  the 
18th  of  Nov.  1846. 


CammitHon  de  Lunatico  Inguirendo^  opened  at  the  Swan  Tavern^  Walham 
Green^  Fulham,  before  Master  Winslow,  and  a  Special  Jury^  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  mind  q/"  Charles  Richard  Harrison,  Esq. 

Mr.  A1.BZANDBR,  counsel,  and  a  solicitor  attended  to  watch  the  case  on 
behalf  of  the  petitioners;  and  Mr.  Giffard,  counsel,  and  a  solicitor 
appeared  on  behalf  of  the  alleged  lunatic. 

Mr.  Alexander  detailed  the  facts  of  the  case.  He  sud  :  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Harrison  was  the  son  of  a  very  extensive  timber-merchant  at  Hull.  He 
was  now  forty-eight  years  of  age.  In  the  year  1837  his  father  died,  and 
left  him  a  considerable  fortune.  The  son  anerwards  married  his  present 
wi&,  who  was  his  own  cousin,  and  bore  the  same  name.  He  married  her 
at  no  great  length  of  time  from  the  decease  of  his  father,  and  he  then  set 
up  in  business  on  his  own  account,  that  business  being  totally  dependent 
oil  his  own  exertions;  but  in  consequence  of  his  reckless  conduct,  the 
business  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  those  under  him  at  the  time.  He 
then  lived  at  Opton  Farm,  and  gave  himself  up  to  sports  of  the  field.  A 
considerable  change  took  place  in  his  affairs,  and  he  left  York,  and  took 
two  farms  at  Guildford,  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  The  Opton  valuations 
and  these  farms  amounted  to  about  5000/.  At  that  time  he  thought  that 
he  could  dispose  of  his  property  to  the  Hull  Dock  Company.  He  mort- 
gaged some  of  the  property  to  defray  his  expenses  at  Guildford ;  that  pro- 
duced some  embarrassment,  and  he  was  obliged  to  obtain  some  more 
moneys.  He  was  then  with  his  wife  and  two  children  at  Surrey ;  and  it 
was  in  the  autumn  of  1845  tliat  the  first  symptoms  of  his  insanity  appeared. 
In  the  November  of  the  year  he  became  exceedingly  wild,  so  much  so 
that  tiie  medical  men  who  attended  him  recommended  that  he  should  be 
watched.  He  was  then  placed  at  an  asylum  upon  the  certificate  of  two 
medical  gentlemen,  having  previously  threatened  the  life  of  his  own  wife. 
He  grew  much  worse,  and  refused  his  food.  In  July,  1846,  he  returned 
to  his  wife ;  and  soon  afterwards,  his  family  thought  it  advisable  that  he 
should  go  down  to  Leeds  to  see  Dr.  Harrison,  an  old  friend.  He  went,  and 
threatened  to  destroy  one  of  the  surgeons  of  that  part,  named  Taylor.  He 
was  then  recommended  to  be  placed  at  the  asylum  in  York,  when  he  com- 
menced a  correspondence  of  a  dreadful  nature  to  his  own  wife.  Some  of 
them  showed  clear  delusions ;  he  spoke  of  having  been  dead  and  come  to 
lifb  again.  In  other  parts  he  spoke  of  being  a  favourite  of  hell.  During  the 
whole  of  this  time  he  was  still  indulging  in  threats  against  Mr.  Taylor  and 
another  gentleman,  whom  he  knew  very  well,  and  who  was  a  friend  to  him. 
He  had  concealed  the  carving-knife  upon  one  occasion,  when  he  expected 
to  meet  Mr.  Grayboum,  one  of  the  objects  of  his  revenge,  and  against 
whom  he  seemed  to  have  a  most  violent  antipathy.  In  the  autumn  or  1846 
he  grew  nther  better.  Dr.  Harrison  intimated  to  him  that  the  writing 
of 'aeh  letten  would  not  have  the  effect  of  releasing  him  from  his  place  of 
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confinement.  In  Norember  of  that  year  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Harriton,  and 
almost  contemporaneously  with  that  he  sent  one  of  the  most  horriUe  eoB> 
munications  ever  penned  to  his  wife.  He  actually  forged  a  letter  tram 
Dr.  Harrison  to  the  persons  at  the  asylum,  and  effected  his  escape ;  bat  by 
means  of  the  electric  telegraph  he  was  stopped  at  Derby  and  brought  back. 
He  then  made  repeated  threats  against  Dr.  Harrison,  who  had  also  bcconw 
an  object  of  his  antipathy.  On  the  4th  of  February  of  the  nreaent  year, 
his  wife  and  Dr.  Harrison  visited  him,  and  he  received  her  with  the  utmoit 
indifference.  On  the  5th  of  February  he  escaped  from  the  asylum,  and 
went  to  Lee<lA,  and  there  provided  himself  with  two  loaded  pistols,  and  went 
making  inquiries  for  Dr.  Harrison,  but  was  unable  to  find  him.  He  was 
next  removed  to  Kensington  House,  and  he  behaved  exceedingly  well  to 
Dr.  Philp,  but  to  the  attendants  he  used  the  most  offensive  and  fbaleat 
language.  He  is  excessively  filthv  in  his  habits.  latterly  he  has  assumed 
a  great  deal  of  vanity.  He  thinks  that  he  is  the  finest  person  in  Europe, 
the  most  handsome,  and  that  he  has  the  best  voice  in  the  country,  ivpenor 
to  any  one  at  the  opera. 

Mr.  Gratbourn  examined.  —  Brother-in-law  to  the  alleged  Ivnatio^ 
Mr.  Harrison  was  always  a  very  excitable  person,  but  at  the  time  of  his 
taking  the  farm,  he  was  in  his  usual  state  of  mind ;  he  was  a  man  of  vcrv 
temperate  habits.  Saw  him  in  Surrey  in  early  part  of  December,  1841, 
and  found  him  in  a  fearful  state  of  excitement.  Stayed  with  him  bmw 
time. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Gtffaib. — Had  heard  him  threaten  to  take 
Mr.  TaylorV  life.  In  the  year  1838,  he  injured  the  spine  of  his  back  by 
a  fall  from  a  horse.  Was  not  aware  that  his  pecuniary  prospects  were  m 
a  bad  state  after  he  had  taken  the  farm  in  1844 ;  but  did  not  think  he  waa 
competent  to  manage  so  large  an  estate.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1835,  he 
had  mort>rftpeJ  his  pn)perty. 

Ke-e.xamined  by  the  Commissioker. — Had  seen  gp*eat  uneasiness  and 
indecision  of  character  about  him.  Had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  call 
in  me<iical  advice  before  1844.  Nevvr  was  under  any  impression  that  he 
was  of  unsound  mind  before  that  period. 

Mr.  Hexrt  J\\tj.or,  Surgecm,  examined  bv  Mr.  Alexaksxr. — Attended 
him  professionally  in  1844;  commenced  in  November. 

What  was  your  opinion  as  to  his  state  of  mind  ? — At  the  beginning  I 
thought  it  was  hypochondriac,  and  my  suspicions  of  his  insanity  were  very 
strong,  but  I  had  no  direct  proof  until  the  2nd  of  December  of  that  veer; 
I  then  thought  he  was  of  unsound  mind,  and  recommended  that  he  snoakl 
be  watched. 

"Why  did  you  recommend  that  he  should  be  watched  ? — I  was  afraid  that 
he  would  do  some  mischief  either  to  himself  or  to  some  one  else.  Ht 
laboured  imdcr  a  delusion  that  he  had  committed  some  offence,  and  that 
he  wns  to  be  executed  for  it  as  soon  as  he  could  l>e  caught  He  also  thought 
that  his  wife  nnd  family  were  leagued  against  him,  and  that  it  was  tmir 
wish  to  nriKfure  his  death  if  they  could.  He  did  not  state  this,  but  it  was 
implied  oy  his  different  exclamations.  The  delusion  that  he  had  committed 
some  crime  lasted  about  five  days,  and  he  fancied  that  my  father  had  le* 
moved  some  of  the  regions  of'  his  belly.  Upon  one  occasion  he  tore  a 
handful  of  hair  from  his  wifVs  head,  when  he  thought  he  was  grang  to  be 
executed,  but  witness  entered  the  room  and  stopped  him  from  doing  further 
mischief.  lie  once  seized  witness  by  the  throat,  but  was  released  by  tht 
attendants  at  the  asylum.     Kemembered  his  refusing  to  take  his  food. 

Mr.  GiFFARD  examined.— Saw  him  at  Moorcraft  in  January,  1846. 
Had  never  performed  any  operation  on  him. 

Dr.  HoBsozv  deposed  that  Mr.  Harrison  was,  in  his  opinion,  8  bmb  of 
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unsound  mind.  One  of  his  delusions  was  that  he  had  been  in  hell,  and 
tliAt  the  denl  had  got  hold  of  him.  There  was  a  continual  hissing  in  hit 
ears  which  was  altogether  unaccountable.  At  times  he  would  say  that  his 
wife  was  the  prettiest  woman  on  earth,  and  she  was  a  perfect  angel,  while 
upon  other  occasions  he  would  speak  in  the  most  disrespectful  manner  of 
her,  thus  clearly  showing  his  insanity.  Nothing  could  exceed  his  extrava- 
gtnce  in  her  praise  sometimes. 

Thomas  Eixn,  superintendent  of  the  asylum  in  which  he  was  confined, 
■nd  FsLTx  Bkown,  f^ve  corroborative  evidence. 

Dr.  Philp,  of  Kensington  Asylum,  stated  that  he  Icnew  and  had 
attended  Mr.  Harrison  ;  IhwI  heara  him  use  threats  against  his  wife  and 
against  Mr.  Taylor.  He  had  contemplated  suicide,  according  to  his  own 
ftoconnt.  He  said  he  was  quite  decided  on  destroying  himself,  and  that  it 
WBB  Terr  necessary  that  lie  should  do  so ;  he  went  about  the  place  in 
aeareh  or  his  pistols,  but  could  not  find  them.  He  also  said  that  he  had 
tried  to  drown  himself,  but  could  not  efiect  that  in  the  asylum  so  well. 
He  alao  expressed  m  wish  that  I  should  be  examined  at  this  mquiry.  He 
bas  frequentlr  said  that  if  he  went  to  Russia,  the  emperor  of  that  country 
would  make  him  a  colonel,  or  distinguish  him  in  some  way  or  o^her.  He 
was  then  determined  to  enter  the  Russian  army.  He  had  seen  a  balloon, 
and  it  had  oome  so  near  that  he  could  plainly  see  that  his  wife  was  in  it. 
He  also  spoke  to  witness  of  a  property  or  30.000/.  a  year,  which  he  said  his 
lather  had  left  him.  He  thought  he  was  an  exceedingly  rich  man.  He 
told  witness  if  witness  would  never  see  him  again,  he  would  give  witness 
a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  a  variety  of  other  similar  evident  delusions 
which  witness  could  hardly  remember. 

8n  Albzandeb  Morison. — Had  had  many  years*  experience  in  the 
management  and  treatment  of  insane  persons,  and  was  superintendent  of 
Bethnal  House  Asylum;  was  perfectly  satisfied  in  his  (w]tness*s)  own 
Blind  that  if  Mr.  Harrison  was  liberated,  he  would  be  dangerous  to  some 
persons,  and  felt  thoroughly  convinced  that  he  was  a  person  of  unsound 
Bind,  and  having  heard  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  there  was  nothing  in  it 
tliat  would  in  any  way  alter  witness's  opinion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather 
oonirai  it  than  otherwise. 

By  the  CoMMissionam. — ^Was  satisfied  upon  the  first  interview  that  he 
WBB  of  msound  mind.  Witness  told  him  that  he  came  there  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  testing  his  mind ;  he  was  quite  aware  of  that  feet.  Found  him 
•n  the  irst  occasion  labouring  under  delusions — perhaps  not  altogether 
^Mnsions,  but  most  extravagant  ideas.  He  said  that  no  man  could  practice 
any  trade  and  be  honest,  and  witness  found  that  he  was  a  man  who  had 
ran  into  great  extravagances.  On  questioning  him  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
excitement,  he  said  that  the  first  cause  was  the  refusal  of  a  check  at  his 
Vnaker's.  Tte  second  was  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Taylor.  Was  certain  he 
eoold  not  take  care  of  himself  and  his  property.  The  witness  offered  to 
read  a  letter  here,  when 

Mr.  GoTARD  objected,  and  applied  to  the  court  to  decline  the  reading  of 
Hm  letter,  inasmuch  as  it  could  not  have  the  effect  of  bettering  the  position 
of  his  client. 

Mr.  Albzaxdcr. — Af^er  the  admission  of  my  learned  ftiend,  there  can 
bo  no  cMection  to  read  the  communication  to  the  jury. 
The  Court  ruled  that  the  communication  should  not  be  read. 
The  alleged  lunatic  was  here  introduced  to  the  jury,  and  questioned  by 
the  Commissioner ;  but  his  answers  were  of  such  a  character  as  clearly  to 
cstaUieh  the  unfortanate  state  of  fetuity  under  which  he  laboured. 
Yeidiet— loaaaityi  dating  from  November,  1846. 

Ii2 
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Another  inqmry  took  place  before  the  $ame  Camndaioner^  ani  a  Speod 
Jury,  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Southampton,  in  (he  ComUy  of  BanU^  io 
inquire  into  the  state  of  mind  of  Mas.  Sophia  Whjxlbb,  on  Fride^^  He 
IstofJune,  1849. 

Mb.  Wise,  of  the  Western  Circuit,  appeared  as  coansel  on  behalf  of  tiie 
petitioners,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Sharp  attended  to  represent  the  next  of  kin. 
Messrs.  Rickards  and  Walker,  Solicitors,  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  were  also 
present  in  support  of  the  Commission. 

The  precept  having  been  read  over  to  the  jury,  the  learned  ComciifiOBiB 
opened  the  case. 

Mr.  Wise  stated  the  facts  of  the  case.— Mrs.  Wheeler  formerly  redded 
at  Ryde,  but  lately  at  No.  6,  Clifton  Terrace,  Soathampton.  The  peti* 
tioners  were  Messrs.  Cole  and  Russell,  solicitors,  of  Ryde.  The  Commisnoii 
was  issued  by  these  gentlemen,  who  were  creditors  of  the  sappoaed  Innatie, 
and  also  of  the  relatives  of  the  lady.  The  proceeding  arose  cUefly  firom 
the  fact,  that  this  lady  having  directed  a  sale  of  her  reversionary  intmst  in 
some  property  she  had  in  the  funds,  thought  proper  to  refuse  to  ratify^  it 
The  refusal  was  done  in  a  manner  most  obviously  indicative  of  imanityv 
which  he  should  show  by  the  evidence  he  was  about  to  submit  to  them. 

Jane  Thompson,  examined  by  counsel. — Had  lived  at  Ryde,  and  knew 
Mrs.  Wheeler  very  well ;  had  stayed  with  her  for  some  time.  Believed 
Mrs.  Wheeler  to  be  a  person  of  unsound  mind.  For  some  time  past,  wlule 
at  Ryde,  she  had  shown  signs  of  insanity. 

By  the  Commission  eb. — Considered  that  she  had  shown  signs  of  a  £i- 
ordered  intellect,  by  her  continued  suspicion  and  distrust  of  everybody 
about  her.     Complaininfsf  without  the  slightest  reason  of  being  robbed. 

How  did  she  sav  this  ? — Why,  she  would  say  that  robbers  had  broken 
into  the  house,  wliilst  nothing  of  the  sort  had  occurred ;  nor  were  tbeie 
any  reasons  for  her  suspecting  such  a  thing. 

What  else  would  she  say  r — She  would  declare  that  the  boys  had  got 
down  to  her  room  wherein  she  lodged,  and  that  they  had  attempted  to 
injure  her  health.  That  they  were  conspiring  against  her  for  that  purpose, 
and  to  effect  which,  they  intended  to  put  salt  in  her  food. 

Did  she  say  this  more  than  once  r — Oh,  frequently ;  and  she  also  said 
that  they  wanted  to  put  tobacco  over  her  victuals,  in  order  that  it  might 
choke  her.  She  said  a  number  of  people  intended  to  effect  her  rain— 4he 
knew  it  was  so,  and  could  not  be  otherwise.  She  was  sorry  that  she  shonU 
be  the  object  of  such  continued  torment. 

Would  she  talk  long  at  a  time  in  that  strain  ? — Oh,  yes,  for  an  hour  at  a 
time.     And  her  conduct  was  always  very  eccentric. 

Chas.  Stevens  deposed  that  he  knew  Mrs.  Wheeler,  and  in  the  month 
of  March,  1847,  she  bought  a  house  of  a  Mr.  Futcher,  of  Ryde,  for  1500L 
and  after  having  paid  80/.,  a  deposit,  she  expressed  a  wish  to  give  it  ap,  not 
being  satisfied  with  the  contract. 

And  what  was  the  consequence  ? — Mr.  Futcher  would  not  release  her 
except  on  payment  of  200/.,  besides  a  forfeit  of  the  deposit  money.  After 
this,  she  entered  into  an  agreement  to  sell  it  to  Mr.  J.  N.  Weeka,  for  200/1, 
the  purchase  money  remaining  on  mortgage ;  but,  whilst  this  matter  wai 
pending,  she  resold  the  property  to  Futcher,  for  1230/.,  thereby  losiDg 
270/.,  and  she  subsequently  paid  Mr.  Weeks  100/.,  to  cancel  the  agreement 
with  him. 

Can  you  give  us  any  other  instances  ?— On  the  5th  of  March  last,  she 
placed  herself  in  the  High  Street  of  Southampton,  holding  a  parasol  over 
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her  head,  and  to  which  was  attached  a  sheet  of  masic,  and  to  that  pinned 
two  checks,  drawn  in  her  favour  on  the  Hampshire  Banking  Company,  hy 
Messrs.  Ck>le  and  Russell. 

Was  she  asked  the  reason  of  such  extraordinary  conduct  ? — Yes;  and  her 
answer  was,  that  she  had  been  completely  ruined. 

Dr.  Brown,  of  Ryde,  examined  by  counsel. — Do  you  know  Mrs.  Wheeler  P 
— ^I  do;  and  she  rented  a  house  of  me. 

Did  you  attend  her  professionally,  sir  ? — No  ;  but  her  manner  was 
always  of  a  very  eccentric  character.  I  did  not  see  her  much ;  but  when  I 
did  see  her,  she  was  always  excessively  incoherent,  and  appeared  to  be  sus- 
mcioiu  of  persons  immediately  about  her,  as  if  she  believed  they  robbed 
Ler,  and  meant  besides  to  do  her  some  bodily  harm. 

What  did  she  say  to  make  you  think  this  ? — Oh,  she  stated  plidnly  that 
ihe  was  continually  being  robbed  by  persons  about  her,  and  that  she  believed 
the  same  parties  intended  to  do  her  some  bodily  harm. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  she  was  actually  robbed,  as  she  said 
■he  was  ? — ^I  believe  not — ^I  don't  think  she  had  the  slightest  grounds  for 
thinking  so. 

What  18  your  opinion  as  to  her  state  of  mind  ? — I  believe  her  to  be  utterly 
inaqpable  of  the  management  of  herself,  being  now  of  unsound  mind.  Had 
▼isited  her  at  the  request  of  Messrs.  Cole  and  Co.,  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1849,  and  stated  his  opinion,  at  that  time,  that  she  was  in  an  unsound  state 
of  mind. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Fowler,  examined  by  Mr.  AVise. — I  am  a  surgeon,  at  South- 
ampton, and  I  have  known  Mrs.  Wheeler  for  twelve  years.  She  had  for* 
merly  lived  at  Southampton,  when  I  was  her  medical  adviser.  I  visited 
her  on  Uie  26th  of  March,  at  No.  6,  Clifton  Terrace,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  state  of  her  mind,  and  found  her  sitting  in  the  parlour. 
The  apartment  was  comfortably  furnished,  except  that  there  was  no  accom- 
modation, whatever,  for  sitting,  except  a  high  music  stool.  Of  this  house 
aha  was  the  sole  occupant,  being  witnout  companion  or  servant. 

What  did  she  say  to  you  ? — She  said,  without  my  putting  a  single  ques- 
tion to  her,  that  she  had  put  a  paper  in  the  window,  to  explain  the  Scriptures 
to  little  children  on  Sundays ;  and,  amongst  other  disjomted  sentences,  she 
Mid,  ^Wicked  men  look  like  owls,"  and  '^The  sun  makes  them  owls."  She 
also  said,  ^*  The  moon  is  a  spirit.'*  I  only  smiled  at  hearing  all  she  said, 
aod  presently  she  said  that  she  had  something  more  to  tell  me ;  she  then 
went  on  in  a  simihir  strain,  saying,  "The  sun  is  a  spirit;"  and  upon  my 
asking  whether  she  really  believed  all  she  said,  she  answered  most  positively 
in  the  aflSrmative, and  continued,  "All  the  great  men  in  the  Old  Testament 
were  great  churchmen;  I  mean  Moses,  Abraham,  and  Solomon.  The  last 
was  greatest,  and  he  had  to  visit  all  the  churches  mentioned  in  Chronicles 
and  m  Deuteronomy.  God  blessed  him  with  5000/.  and  a  good  deal  of 
cattle."  Then  she  would  sav,  "  What  makes  the  sea  salt  ?  why,  it  is  the 
fish  and  oysters  in  it  that  make  it  so  salt,  I  know." 

Did  you  see  her  after  that  time  ? — Yes,  I  saw  her  again  on  the  28th  of 
the  same  month,  and  the  29th  also ;  upon  which  occasions,  she  expressed 
herself  in  an  equally  incoherent  manner. 

Did  you  think  her,  then,  a  person  of  unsound  mind  ? — She  exhibited,  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  unequivocal  symptoms  ot'u  disordered  intellect;  and 
I  can  confidently  say,  that  slie  was,  and  is,  still  in  an  unsound  state  of  mind, 
and  wholly  incapable  to  manage  her  affairs. 

The  learned  CoMifissioNEE. — Then  you  have  no  doubt  at  all  about  the 
matter? — ^None  whatever.    lam  perfectly  satisfied  about  it. 

A  deputation  of  the  jury  then  proceeded  to  \'Lsit  Mi-s.  Wheeler,  and  the 
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CommiauoDer^s  interrogations  elicited  all  the  delusions  already  mealiMedi ; 
and,  on  the  return  of  the  company  to  the  ooort,  the  result  of  the  wl 
was  made  known  to  those  of  the  panel  who  did  not  go,  and  the  jury  short)j 
afterwards,  and  unanimously,  returned  a  verdict  <x  utuoumd  wumd^  dating 
the  insanity  from  the  1st  of  June,  1848. 
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(BaU  Court,  May  3,  1849.) 
Mb.  Peacock  moved  for  a  writ  of  habeas  eorpw  to  hring  up  tha  bo^  of 
a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  baronet.  It  appeared  that  the  yemng  My 
had  been  insane,  and  Imd  been  in  confinement  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Sutber* 
land.  After  being  there  some  time.  Dr.  Sutherland  prevailed  on  the 
mother  of  the  young  lady  to  remove  her,  as  she  had  recovered,  aad  waa 
quite  well.  The  young  lady  was  removed ;  but  it  appeared,  instead  of 
being  taken  home,  she  was  taken  to  the  house  of  a  person  of  the  naoia  of 
Bostock,  who  had  formerly  held  some  ofilce  in  Hanwell  Asylum.  Sba 
was  there  kept  under  some  restraint,  never  being  allowed  to  go  oat  alonai 
and  was  not  treated  as  became  her  station  in  Hfe.  The  CommisaiQiien 
had  visited  her,  and  she  had  told  them  that  she  wished  to  return  bcflM; 
that  she  wished  for  society,  and  to  write  letters,  and  communieata  with 
friends.  She  also  stated  that  Bostock  took  liberties,  and  kiseed  her  is  tha 
absence  of  his  wife.  The  Commissioners  also  examined  Bostock,  who^ 
after  some  hesitation,  admitted  he  had  kbsed  the  young  ladr,  who  was 
thirty  years  of  age.  The  commissioners  then  communicatea  with  the 
young  lady*s  mother,  and  in  the  end  the  young  lady  was  removed.  The 
Uommissioners  then  wrote  to  the  mother,  requiring  to  know  to  what 
place  the  young  lady  had  been  taken ;  but  the  mother  refused  to  glva 
them  any  information,  stating,  that  as  her  daughter  was  not  insane,  aha 
did  not  know  what  right  the  Commissioners  had  to  inquire  into  her  private 
affairs.  The  Commissioners  therefore  asked  that  this  writ  might  go,  in 
order  that  the  young  lady  might  be  asked  by  the  court  whether  she  was 
willing  to  remain  where  she  was. 

Mr.  Justice  Colseidge  said  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  but  that  tha 
Commissioners  were  actuated  by  the  most  proper  and  honourable  motivate 
but  he  did  not  think  there  was  sufficient  ground  for  the  application.  Tha 
young  lady  had  been  insane,  but  the  Commissioners  admitted  that  she  was 
not  so  at  the  present  time.  Nob<^y  could  doubt  that  she  was  no  kmgar 
under  the  chare-c  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners.  When  the  mother  heard 
Bostock  had  behaved  ill,  she  removed  her.  It  was  said  she  had  not  beeo 
taken  home,  but  courts  of  justice  would  become  a  perfect  nuisance  in  tha 
land  if  they  were  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  domestic  life,  when  it  waa 
supposed  tnat  a  child  was  not  treated  with  propriety  or  liberality,  and  if 
parents  were  to  be  brought  into  a  court  of  justice  and  the  seeret  dealinoa 
of  the  family  were  to  be  ripped  open.  If  a  principle  of  that  kind  ahoakl 
be  established,  nothing  would  be  more  mischievous.  Another  ground  was, 
that  the  mother  had  refused  to  state  where  the  daughter  now  waa.  Ua 
agreed  that  that,  coupled  with  other  circumstances,  might  be  a  ground  for 
a  court  to  interfere,  if  there  had  been  proof  of  any  ill-treatment,  or  of  her 
having-  been  improperly  put  under  restraint,  but  that  foundation  waa 
wanted,  and  the  mother  declined  to  give  the  information  because,  she  said, 
the  Commissioners  had  no  authority  to  ask  the  question.  Upon  the  whole, 
without  the  least  hesitation,  he  thought  the  rule  ought  not  to  be  granted; 
and  having  so  strong  an  opinion,  he  thought  it  right  to  stop  it  in  tha  first 
instance. 

Hale  refused. 
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UUURKS  ON  THE  CAUSES  AND  MORBID  ANATOICI 
OF  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

BT  JOHR  WBB8TSB,  M.D.,  F.B.8.,  &C.* 

(From  (&#  Lahost.) 

Tai  avthflr  «onun«i€ed  hit  paper  bj  obterviag,  that  having  had  two  of 
hk  eeQiinunioatioiii  ahr«adj  publitbed  in  the  36th  and  28th  vdomM  «f 
the  Soeie^'s  Trmuaotkma^  od  the  SUtUtiot  and  Palhology  of  Mental  Dit- 
mtmt  he  praieBted  the  preaent  aa  a  farther  enoaitioD  of  the  aabjeote  then 
dieemiod.  He  then  aUted,  in  iUustration  ot  the  eomparatiYe  frequenej 
q|  madneai  hd  the  two  aezea,  that  out  of  1798  lunatics  admitted  inta 
Bathleoa  Hoif^tal*  during  lix  jean,  ending  the  3  let  of  December  laat,  lOM 
were  lemalea,  and  only  704  male  patienta.  He  next  alluded  to  the  causea 
appArentljr  produeing  inianitj,  which  he  divided  into  moral  and  phyaieal. 
hiBidea  henditarj  tendency  to  aneiital  diaeaae.  Of  the  male  lunatioai 
*}j  one  half,  or  346,  became  mad  from  moral  cauiea ;  whllat  the  pro* 


fortioB  ef  fiunaleB  waa  not  quite  lo  oonaiderablo,  being  489  of  the  entira 
liunher.  By  pt^jraical  oaoaea,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  male  lunatici^ 
at  156,  baeame  insane ;  whereas,  amongst  the  female  patients,  the  pro-^ 
pattion  waa  rather  larger,  being  283.  Hence,  speaking  generally,  moral 
causes  produced  half  the  total  cases ;  but  physioal  causes  only  one*lMurth- 
The  principal  moral  influence  which  oooasioned  insanity  amongst  males 
waa  reverse  of  fortune,  whereby  86  examples  are  recorded.  Neat,  anzielifi 
winch  faraiahed  69  instances;  then  religion,  giving  45  cases ;  lastly,  love^ 
which  aaased  the  loss  of  reason  in  18  men.  Amongst  female  lunatiaai 
ansiaty  waa  the  moat  frequent  moral  cause,  producing  79  instances  ohI 
af  tha  489  patienu  classed  under  the  above  cat^^y ;  whilst  69  oases  arose 
iraaa  religioni  62  Arom  the  loss  of  relatives;  and  57  from  the  more  powefn 
fhl  influenee  of  Cupid's  tender  fiassion  upon  the  susoeptible  feelings  of 
women.  Fright  caused  insanity  in  50  cases;  reverse  of  fortune  in  49 ) 
wharuaa,  amongat  men,  as  already  stated,  the  same  cause  produced  nearly 
IraMs  that  amount,  speaking  comparatively.  In  regard  to  ]^)ysical  causes^ 
tliha  156  male  lunatics  so  affected,  80  originated  flrom  intemperanea  i 
a»d  af  the  282  fomale  lunatics,  similarly  classified,  117  arose  from  puar-i 
lae.  Other  physical  causes  were  subseouently  mentioned  by  the 
J  before  paasing  to  the  examination  of  hereditary  tendency  to  mental 
BpUhita.  Of  704  male  lunatics  previously  enumerated,  219,  or  31.10 
pav  cant*  had  hereditary  tendency  to  mania ;  but  of  the  1094  female  insana 
pal&eDta,  the  proportion  was  burger— namely,  390,  or  37.47  per  cent  Tha 
awthoi,  aaKyn«t  other  remarks  respeoting  the  influence  of  hereditary  ten- 
daae^  in  nroduoing  mental  diMase,  said,  such  an  important  fact,  wherever 
it  exists,  should  be  always  well  considered  by  parties  forming  matrimonial 
aigi^mcnta ;  eapeciallF,  when  both  families  are  unfortunately  so  tainted. 
Ha  oait  adverted  to  the  age  at  whksh  insanity  is  most  likely  to  supar- 
ia»a.  In  nalaa,  he  stated  the  most  susceptible  time  of  life  was  from  80 
ta  40  {  but  in  females  it  was  earlier,  being  from  20  to  30.  The  author 
•idwe^uently  noticed  the  two  sections  of  psychological  physicians  now 
4lfk|ing  tha  piofossion— namely,  the  "vitalists*"  and  the  ^*  anatomista,** 
al  whieh  latter  body  he  ia  himself  a  disciple,  since  he  considers  their 
tha  neat  rational,  and  in  a  greater  degree  consistent  with  tha 
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184»,  Dr.  Addison,  prendent 
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present  advanced  state  of  pathological  knowledge  respecting  mental  dis- 
eases. The  author  afterwards  eave  a  synopsis  of  sixty-seren  disaectiotia 
made  at  Bethlem  Hospital,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
diseased  appearances  ohsenred  in  the  hrain  and  memhranes.  In  53  cases, 
effusion  of  water  had  taken  place  in  the  yentricles ;  in  53  cases,  also,  there 
was  infiltration  of  the  pia  mater ;  in  38,  turgidity  of  the  cerebral  blood- 
vessels ;  in  30,  the  arachnoid  membrane  was  thickened  and  opaque ;  in  26, 
the  colour  of  the  brain  was  altered  from  its  natural  tint ;  in  15,  there  was 
an  effusion  of  blood  within  the  skull,  besides  other  alterations  of  structure, 
as  mentioned  by  the  author.  The  organs  of  the  chest  were  likewise  more 
or  less  diseased  in  as  many  as  62  of  the  patients ;  whilst  in  30,  morbid 
changes  were  likewise  noticed  in  the  abdominal  viscera ;  so  much  so,  in* 
deed,  was  this  the  case,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  in  a  number  of 
the  insane  patients  referred  to  in  the  present  communication,  was  appa« 
rently  disease  in  these  parts ;  but  more  especially,  affections  of  the  orffans 
of  respiration.  Dr.  Webster  then  alluded  to  the  long  period  durinj^  which 
some  of  the  lunatics  had  laboured  under  mental  aberration,  particularly 
females,  one  female  lunatic  having  constantly  resided  in  the  incurable  waxd 
at  Bethlem  Hospital  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  or  actually  fifty-four 
years ;  thereby  showing,  that  the  loss  of  reason  is  sometimes  not  incom- 
patible  with  longevity.  After  again  referring  to  the  deductions  contained 
m  his  previous  papers  communicated  to  the  Society,  the  author  concluded 
by  remarking,  that  the  facts  and  statements  now  brought  forward,  fully 
oonfirroed  his  former  observations,  and  he  hoped  they^'migfat  prove  useful 
to  students  of  medical  psychology. 

Mr.  SoLLT,  whilst  he  complimented  Dr.  Webster  on  the  value  of  hb 
paper,  could  not  help  regretting  that  no  account  had  been  given  of  the 
appearance  of  the  cortioed  substance  of  the  brain — that  portion  of  the 
cerebral  mass  which  was  essentuillv  connected  with  the  intellectual  mani- 
festations. He  thought  we  were  m  error  in  our  dissections  of  the  brain, 
to  view  the  organ  as  one  whole ;  but  that  we  should,  as  we  did  with  the 
contents  of  the  chest  or  abdomen,  examine  and  describe  each  individual 
organ  and  nart.  Dr.  Bright  had  referred  to  the  colour  of  the  cortical  sub* 
stance  of  the  brain  in  some  dissections  of  insane  patients ;  and  he  (Mr. 
Solly),  in  examinations  at  Hanwell  and  elsewhere,  had,  as  a  general  rule, 
found  this  portion  of  the  brain  higher  coloured  when  excitement  preceded 
death,  but  pale  if  the  insanity  had  been  of  long  continuance,  and  without 
excitement.  He  (Mr.  Solly)  had  called  this  portion  of  the  brain  the 
*^  hemispherical  ganglia,"  for  want  of  a  better  term,  and  regarded  its 
appearance  after  death  as  most  essential  to  be  mentioned  in  cases  of  insanity* 
Clue  interesting  fiict  was  mentioned  in  the  paper,  and  that  was,  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  were  found  injected ;  these 
only  acted  in  insanity,  of  course,  by  influencing  the  brain  in  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  He  therefore  assumed  that  the  brain  so  situmted 
was  affected,  as  this  condition  of  the  membranes  was  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  insanity. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Sutherland  was  sure  that  the  Society  must  feel  much  in^ 
debted  to  Dr.  Webster  for  bringing  under  their  notice  much  important 
information  relative  to  the  causes  and  the  pathology  of  insanity.  He  did 
not  know  any  subject  so  difficult  as  that  which  Dr.  Webster  bad  chosen* 
The  causes  ot  insanity  were  in  many  cases  difficult  to  be  ascertained ;  the 
friends  themselves  were  frequently  mistaken  as  to  the  real  cause  of  the 
illness ;  and  it  was  only  now  and  then  that  we  were  able  to  correct  the 
mistakes  of  the  friends,  from  the  symptoms  of  the  case.  But  again  there 
^ere  these  difficulties  which  beset  us  when  we  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
disease ;  what  obtains  in  hospital^  such  as  Bethlem  and  St  Lnke*s,  did 
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not  always  obtain  in  other  places ;  what  prevailed  among  the  patients  of 
one  class  of  society,  did  not  equally  prevail  among  those  of  another.   Thus, 
the  hereditary  predisposition  to  insanity  was,  as  stated  in  the  paper,  one- 
third;  as  stated  by  others,  one-sixth  among  the  lower  classes,  whereas  it 
was  as  much  as  one-half  among  the  higher.    With  respect,  also,  to  sex,  a 
greater  proportion  of  females  in  the  lower  class,  and  a  greater  proportion 
of  males  in  the  higher  classes  of  society,  become  insane.    Therefore  we 
were  likely  to  be  misled,  if  we  took  any  particular  class  of  patients  as 
examples  of  what  prevailed  generally ;  for  not  only  were  there  differences 
in  the  proportion,  but  there  were  differences  in  the  species  of  insanity,  in 
different  places.    Thus,  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  this  country,  the 
proportion  of  the  insane  to  the  sane^  was  as  1  to  800 ;  while  in  the  manu- 
ncturing  districts  it  was  as  1  to  1200.    But  not  only  the  occupation,  but 
differences  in  climate  and  diet  appeared  to  have  an  influence  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  or  that  species  of  nervous  disorder.    Dementia  and  imbe- 
cility were  supposed  to  be  common  in  marshy  countries ;  hypochondriasis 
abounded  in  Iceland ;  and  in  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  the  nostalgia 
of  the  Swiss,  the  cretinism  of  the  Vallais,  and  the  pellagra  of  Lombardy, 
were  also  &miliar  instances.    He  differed  in  some  respects  with  Dr. 
Webster,  as  to  what  he  had  observed  relative  to  the  pathology  of  insanity, 
not,  he  meant,  with  regard  to  post-mortem  examinations,  which  formed 
but  a  small  part  of  the  pathology  of  any  disease,  but  with  regard  to  patho- 
logy in  its  widest  sense,  drawn  from  the  symptoms  during  ufe,  as  well  as 
w  appearances  after  death,— drawn  from  the  causes,  even  from  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease.    He  thought  that  Dr.  Webster  had  dune  well  in  not 
considering  the  pathology  of  insanity  apart  from  its  causes ;  for  as  there 
were  distinct  causes,  moral  and  physical,  so  there  were  distinct  origins  of 
the  disease.    The  disorder  might  take  its  rise  primarily  from  the  nervous 
centres,  or  the  different  organs  of  the  body.   The  liver,  the  uterus,  and  the 
stomach,  might  affect  the  brain,  and  insanity  might  be  the  consequence. 
Insanity,  th^fore,  might  be  said  in  one  sense  to  he  idiopathic ;  in  another 
sense,  symptomatic ;  but  whether  the  one  or  the  other,  it  was  the  seat  of 
the  intellect  and  the  affections  which  was  deranged;  and  therefore  we 
looked  with  peculiar  interest  to  the  cerebrum,  to  throw  some  li^ht  upon 
these  difficult  investigatioa^.    With  respect  to  post-mortem  examinations, 
his  experience  corresponded  with  the  facts  recorded  in  the  paper.    He  had 
never  found  the  results  of  acute  inflammation  in  the  brains  ot  lunatics,  and 
what  Mr.  Solly  had  stated  with  regard  to  the  cortical  structure  was  cer- 
tainly correct — viz.,  that  there  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  state  of  hypersemia 
in  acute  cases,  a  state  of  atrophy  in  chronic  cases ;  there  was  also  a  dis- 
position to  venous  congestion  m'some  brains,  to  active  congestion  in  others; 
imt  the  eflfiision  into  the  sub-arachnoid  tissue,  and  into  the  ventricles  spoken 
of  in  the  paper,  and  so  frequently  found  in  these  cases,  was  rather  the 
eflect  than  the  cause  of  the  disease ;  in  the  acute  stage  it  was  probably  the 
result  of  venous  congestion,  and  in  the  chronic  stage  it  was  due  to  atrophy 
of  the  brain,  just  as  the  spinal  marrow  becomes  atrophied  in  tabas  dorsalis. 
But  he  apprehended  there  were  few  who  would  think  that  what  we  saw 
after  death  was  all  that  had  occurred  during  the  progres^s  of  the  disease, 
and  therefore  the  pathologist  would  be  inclined  to  apply  to  the  symptoms 
which  he  had  seen  during  life,  and  to  the  analysis  of  the  different  fluids  of 
the  body,  to  help  him  in  his  investigations.    With  respect  to  the  former, 
the  symptoms  which  the  intellectual  faculties  furnished  were  those  of 
undue  activity  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  extreme  dulness  on  the  other,  while 
the  phyaical  symptoms  were  generally  those  of  irritation,  sometimes  of 
congaatlon,  never  of  acute  infliunmation.    From  the  analysis  of  the  blood 
of  UHane  patients,  we  knew  that  there  was  no  excess  of  fibrin^  wbil«  €c<^c\ 
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the  anftlysia  of  the  urine  we  obtained  loraetiines  a  plm  quantity,  i 
a  minus  quantity  of  the  phoephatei,  thui  oonfirming,  as  £ur  ae  it  went,  tlia 
evidence  which  we  derived  from  other  sourcee.  With  respect  to  tba 
analysis  of  nervous  nuitter,  L*II^riti^  had  shown  that  there  was  a  minna 
quantity  of  phosphorus  in  the  brains  of  idiots ;  and  Couerbe  asserted  thai 
he  had  found  a  plus  quantity  of  phosphorus  in  the  brains  of  maniacw.  But 
not  only  was  it  a  matter  of  importance  for  us  to  ascertain  the  quality  of 
the  blood,  but  it  was  also  reauisite  to  estimate  the  quantity  which  cirea- 
lated  in  the  brain.  Not  only  nad  we  examples  of  insanity  mm  the  poiaon 
of  other  diseases  from  bad  blood,  but  we  had  examples  from  local  con^et- 
tioD  of  the  brain,  and  from  anesmia.  Many  patients  were  admitted  mto 
St  Luke's,  whose  disease  had  oriffinated  m  low  diet  and  starvation,  in 
whose  brains  might  be  supposed  to  have  commenced  that  process  of  oxida* 
tion  which  Liebig  called  "  eremacausis.**  But  we  should  also  feel  inclined 
to  examine  into  the  condition  of  that  subtle  fluid,  the  nervous  force,  which 
ministered  to  those  influences  by  which  the  mind  manifested  its  ideas,  and 
which,  when  disordered,  counteracted  and  obscured  its  development 
These  were  the  heads  of  some  of  those  subjects  which  he  trusted  at  no 
diktant  period  might  throw  light  upon  the  pathology  of  insanity. 

Dr.  WansTEB  said,  that  in  reference  to  Mr.  Solly's  remarks  reepectiiig 
the  morbid  changes  in  the  cortical  substance  not  being  sufficiently  dia« 
tinguished  from  the  appearances  observed  in  the  medullary ;  this  aroaa 
from  the  fact,  that  only  a  summary,  not  the  particulars,  of  the  variona 
autopsies  were  detailed  to  the  Society.  Had  tne  synopsis  been  read  en* 
tirely,  the  points  adverted  to  by  that  gentleman  would  have  been  explained. 
All  the  morbid  changes  noticed  were  accurately  mentioned,  and  when  h 
waa  remembered  that  most  of  the  dissections  had  been  made  by  so  dis* 
tinguished  an  anatomist  and  physiologist  as  Mr.  Lawrence,  this  must  be  a 
sutKcient  guarantee  of  their  value  and  accuracy.  Dr.  Sutherland  had 
alluded  to  the  influence  which  climate,  geogpraphical  position,  and  the  civil 
condition  of  individuals  exerted  in  the  production  of  insanity.  In  many  of 
these  remarks  he  fully  concurred,  and  would  even  affirm  that  the  reUgtoua, 
political,  and  social  status  of  the  inhabitants  in  particular  countries,  mata-r 
rially  affected  the  results  produced  by  ordinary  exciting  causes.  For 
instance,  insanity  is  a  much  more  common  disease  in  cold  dimatea  than  in 
temperate  or  warm  countries.  In  Sweden  and  Norway  a  larger  proportion 
tf  tne  inhabitants  become  mad  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Tha 
disease  is  more  frequent  in  North  Germany  tlian  in  the  southern  part  af 
that  empire.  Mania  prevails  more  in  Belgium  than  France,  in  the 
northern  departments  of  which  latter  country  it  is  met  with  in  a  higher 
ratio  than  amongst  the  natives  of  the  south.  In  Spain  the  disease  is  leii 
gommon  than  in  France ;  whilst  in  Northern  Italy,  insanity  is  reported  to 
ba  twice  as  common  as  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  Again, 
on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  disease  is  still  less  frequent 
was  in  Egypt,  Syria,  kc;  and  in  Arabia,  mania  is  so  rare,  that  it  is  seldom 
observed ;  indeed,  a  chief  physician  to  the  great  hospital  at  Alexandria  has 
stated,  that  during  ten  years  he  had  only  met  with  one  insane  Arab,  not^ 
withstanding  the  numlier  of  Arabians  in  Egypt,  and  the  large  population 
of  that  city.  To  show  the  influence  which  agitation  and  gr^  mental 
axcitement  produce  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  in  reference  to  the 
disease  under  discussion,  he  (Dr.  Webster)  might  mention  that  maduaaa 
was  frequent  amongst  the  Crusaders,  whilst  the  disastrous  effecta  of  this 
tnthusiasm  continued  long  afterwards.  During  the  reformation  in  Ger^ 
nany,  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  Britain,  insanity  became  common; 
ikewise during  the  civil  wars  of  England,  and  the  domination  of  puritanism 
UDdftr  the  Long  Farliamant  and  Cromwell.    The  first  revdatioB  in  Fiaosa 
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cMued  nany  oaias  of  inianity,  ud  when  Napoleon  uptet  dynastiet,  made 
kifigt,  queenly  and  titled  penonaget,  almoet  by  wholesale,  imaginary  tove> 
feigns  and  princes  were  numerous  in  the  asylums  of  France  and  Germany, 
of  which  Pinel  gives  examples,  and  tells  us  that  in  Bicdtre  there  were,  at 
the  same  time,  three  Louis- the- Sixteenth  maniaca  under  treatment  As 
stated  in  the  paper,  the  recent  revolution  in  Paris  had  produced  most 
melanoholv  results  on  the  minds  of  many  individuals  of  that  formerly  gay 
capital.  He  (Dr.  Webster)  could  sa^  so  from  his  own  personal  observation, 
verified  by  the  experience  of  physicians  attached  to  lunatic  establishmenta, 
private  as  well  as  public,  of  that  country,  where  political  excitement, 
dubbism,  and  the  late  boulevertemeHi  of  public  institutions  and  private 
fortunes,  have  occasioned  very  lamentable  consequences.  Dr.  Sutheiland 
remarkeid,  although  more  females  became  insane  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
society  than  men  of  the  same  class,  still,  amongst  the  higher  grades  of 
people  in  Great  Britain,  more  men  than  women  were  affected  with  nuidness. 
This  was  certainly  true  to  some  extent,  especially  as  hereditary  tendency 
to  mania  appears  more  prevalent  in  the  upper  than  the  lower  classes,  and 
parity  of  blood,  as  it  is  erroneously  called,  often  influenoes  matrimonial 
engagoments  to  a  greater  extent  than  amongst  the  commonalty.  Thia 
was  rormerly  well  exemplified  amongst  the  old  noblesse  of  France,  the 
dans  of  Scotland,  and  the  mmgr€  aziU^  or  blue  blood  of  the  Spanish  ^T^n* 
dlcsfo,  in  all  of  whom  mental  and  physical  qualities  were  then  transmitted 
to  oflspring  in  greater  purity,  wheiher  for  good  or  evil,  than  amongst  the 
mora  mixed  blood  of  common  people.  Notwithstanding  the  fiicts  alluded 
to  by  Dr.  Sutherland,  insanity  was  generally  more  common  in  women  than 
men  throughout  England,  as  shown  by  the  recent  report  of  the  Lunacy 
GommissioneTa,  and  as  the  patients  treated  at  Bethlem  Hospital  were  not 
paupera,  but  often  persons  of  education,  such  as  governesses,  clergymen, 
aerahanta,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  situation  in  life,  but  broken  down 
by  disease  as  well  as  poverty ;  and  as  they  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
aountry,  are  not  confined  to  the  metropolis,  but  often  the  reverse,  the  results 
thus  met  with  respecting  the  two  sexes,  therefore,  constitute  a  good  ori* 
larion,  and  support  the  conclusions  stated  in  the  present  paper.  Keligiouf 
panoaiion  exerts  considerable  influence  in  this  malady ;  at  least,  it  seems 
to  be  more  common  among  Protestants  than  Catholics,  and  prevails  to  a 
graatar  extent  in  converts  and  proselytes,  than  in  persons  of  confirmed 
■teady  iUth,  whilst  it  u  oftener  met  with  in  countries  where  religious  con* 
tiovefaiea  are  common,  than  elsewhere.  Many  other  points  mi^t  also  be 
■MDtiooed,  bearing  upon  the  question  of  insanity ;  but  although  mteresting, 
ha  waald  not  trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  fellows  further  than  to  observe, 
tlMl  the  obamical  investigations  alluded  to  hy  Dr.  Sutherland  were  most 
Inportant,  and  deserved  the  attention  of  practitioners :  that  physicUn  had 
•hiady  dona  much  to  elucidate  this  subject,  and  he  hoped  soon  to  see  mora 
aaooBBplished  in  the  above  branch  of  medical  science,  as  applied  to  mania. 
Tim  field  waa  both  rich  and  extensive,  and  now  that  the  profession  gene- 
nlly  had  b^^n  to  study  mental  diseases,  their  nature  and  treatment,  in 
the  war  tbay  deserved,  much  benefit  would  thereby  accrue,  as  well  to 
madiau  men  as,  through  them,  to  the  community. 

ICr.  STmBBTU  considered  the  Society  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  AVebster 
fa  the  laige  amount  of  information,  drawn  from  the  records  of  Uethlem 
Ho^tal,  which  he  had  placed  before  ita  fellows.  No  one  had  taken  so  much 
pains  as  Dr.  Webster  to  make  the  experience  of  that  institution  available 
to  the  profession ;  and  his  papers  certainly  afforded  valuable  materiaU  for 
the  ttudy  of  insanity.    When,  however,  Dr.  Webster  called  upon  medical 

to  ap^y  tbenselvea  to  the  study  of  this  disease,  he  hegged  to  inquire 

the  facilities  for  following  oat  that  study  existed  ?   They  were  cer* 
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tainl y  not  to  be  found  in  the  general  or  special  hoepitals  of  this  metropolis. 
It  might  be  truly  said  that  means  were  not  afTordea  to  the  members  en  the 
profession  for  qualifying  themselves  for  the  duties  they  were  called  upon 
to  perform  in  domestic  life,  and  in  civil  and  criminal  courts,  ia  the  ques- 
tions that  continually  arose  in  reference  to  insanity.  The  consequence 
was,  that  they  were  far  from  being  so  highly  prepared  as  the  bearinffs  of 
this  disease  upon  many  of  the  most  important  mterests  of  society  rendered 
desirable.  Dr.  Webster  had  certainly  omitted  much  that  was  required  for 
the  complete  study  of  insanity ;  but  when  Mr.  Solly  alluded  to  his  omitting 
to  describe  the  colour  of  the  hemispherical  ganglia,  or,  more  popularly 
speaking,  of  the  cineritious  exterior  of  the  cerebral  lobes,  knowing  the 
belief  which  Mr.  Solly  entertained  of  this  part  comprising  a  series  of 
ganglia,  each  performing  separate  and  independent  functions,  and  not  being 
a  single  organ,  he  felt  disposed  to  ask,  why,  in  the  account  of  his  dissections 
at  Hanwell,  Mr.  Sully  haa  spoken  of  the  cineritious  structure  generally, 
and  without  any  attempt  to  localize  its  morbid  appearances.  (M  sevenl 
occasions  he  had  seen  tne  morbid  appearances  of  the  cineritious  structure 
localized.  In  puerperal  mania  of  rapid  termination,  the  point  of  the  pos- 
terior lobe  had  acquired  a  much  deeper  colour ;  aud  in  many  instances, 
where  the  convolutions  were  carefully  unfolded,  one  after  another  morbid 
changes  of  colour  and  structure  would  be  detected,  that  would  othenrae 
escape  observation.  And  here  chemical  and  microscopical  investigatioQ 
promised  to  be  useful.  It  was,  however,  in  that  stage  of  insanity  which 
was  most  interesting  to  the  family  medical  attendant  that  these  conmmni- 
oations  were  most  defective.  He  meant,  the  approach  and  incipiency  of 
insanity — that  stage  in  which  the  disease  was  most  amenable  to  medicine— 
that  to  which  Dr.  Winslow  had  given  the  term  of  incubation.  He  had 
heard,  with  pleasure,  the  distinction  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Sutherland,  of 
centric  and  excentric  cases — a  distinction  of  great  practical  value,  as  he 
believed  the  excentric,  as  in  other  nervous  diseases,  were  more  easy  of 
cure.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  he  would  mention  the  rapid  removal,  in 
many  cases,  of  the  excitement  and  delusions  of  delirium  tremens  by  the 
influence  of  opium  on  the  stomach  and  intestines.  He  might  also  adduce, 
as  proofs,  the  cases  of  curable  insanity  connected  with  uterine  disease, 
which  Dr.  Lever  had  recently  brought  before  the  profession.  He  himself 
considered  that  the  foundation  of  intemperance  and  insanity,  in  afterlife,  in 
females,  was  often  laid  by  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  vaginal  and  uterine 
discharges  always  indicated  weakness,  and  a  state  of  system  requiring  sti- 
mulation and  fermented  liquors.  Great  caution  was  required  berore  remov- 
ing them  by  local  means.  He  thought  Government  must,  at  no  distant 
period,  insure  the  means  and  enforce  the  study  of  insanity  upon  the  pro- 
fession generally,  since  all  were  called  upon  to  perform  duties  connected 
with  it.  In  conclusion,  he  alluded  to  the  set  which  had  for  some  time  past 
been  made  against  doctors,  by  the  higher  g^des  of  lawyers,  in  reference  to 
generally-received  opinions  upon  insanity.  He  would  say,  that  if  it  was 
the  province  of  their  profession  to  hinder  crime  from  escaping  punishment, 
by  simulating  insanity,  it  was  the  high  calling  of  ours  to  prevent  insanity 
vom  being  visited  ana  treated  as  crime. 

Dr.  SiBSON  said  it  was  remarkable  that  in  Dr.  Webster^s  p&jpeif  so  few 
*ase8  of  ramoUissement  or  of  induration  had  been  enumerated.  The  blood 
;hat  had  been  found  in  some  cases,  the  fluid  in  others,  and  in  others,  again, 
.he  thickening  of  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  were  the  most  commonly 
observed  changes  which  were  found  m  cases  of  diseases  in  which  insanity 
was  not  present.  He  regarded  the  chemical  results  as  the  most  definite  in 
ibis  inquiry.  But  we  need  not  look  at  the  bram  only  in  our  investigmtioiis 
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into  the  pathology  of  insanity.  The  internal  organs  required  to  he  eza* 
mined  also.  The  effects  of  conformation  had  their  influence  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  disease.  The  condition  of  the  stomach,  the  uterus,  and  of 
the  heart,  required  to  be  looked  to.  He  considered  that  at  the  present 
moment  we  were  not  in  a  condition  to  say  that  we  had  been  able  to  trace 
a  clear  and  distinct  connexion  between  the  brain  and  insanity;  at  all 
events,  all  the  changes  which  had  been  enumerated,  might  exist  in  the 
brains  of  those  in  whom  insanity  had  not  been  present ;  and  when  met 
with  in  the  brains  of  the  insane,  he  thought  they  were  only  the  conse- 
quences of  the  insanity.  Besides  the  inquiries  into  the  effects  of  climate, 
and  the  other  points  mentioned  by  Dr.  Sutherland  and  Dr.  Webster,  he 
Uiought  we  should  extend  our  observations  to  the  texture  of  the  skin,  the 
hair,  &c.  Muscular  conformation,  the  size  of  the  lungs,  the  power  of  the 
heart,  the  condition  of  the  abdominal  organs,  and  of  the  digestive  apparatus ; 
indeed,  the  state  of  every  limb  and  of  every  fibre  in  the  body  constituted 
an  element  of  inquiry  in  cases  of  insanity. 

Dr.  Wbbster  remarked,  as  it  seemed  to  be  implied  from  the  observa- 
tions of  previous  speakers,  that  he  had  omitted  to  notice  the  symptoms  and 
treatment  of  mental  diseases,  he  must  state,  to  prevent  any  misconception 
of  his  object  in  the  present  communication,  that  this  was  done  purposely, 
bis  remarks  being  confined  to  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  above 
class  of  affections.    The  subject  was  too  extensive  to  admit  of  any  other 
proceeding;  and  in  respect  of  the  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Sibson  as  to  tem- 
perament, physical  conformation,  colour  of  the  hair,  texture  of  the  skin, 
and  so  forth,  these  points  had  by  no  means  been  overlooked  by  psycho- 
k^ts ;  on  the  contrary,  gpreat  attention  had  been  recently  given  to  similar 
inquiries,  and  much  valuable  information  thereon  collected.     Some  physi- 
cians have  also  even  shown  that  the  colour  of  the  eyes  was  important ;  and 
M.  Foville,  recently  physician  to  the  asylum  at  Charenton,  but  from  which 
he  was  displaced  by  the  late  red  republican  government,  considered  the 
configuration  and  structure  of  the  external  ear  as  often   indicative  of 
insanity,    ms  peculiar  appearance  of  the  ear,  M.  Foville  had  pointed  out 
to  him,  (Dr.  Webster,)  when  lately  visiting  Charenton,  and  he  had  since 
teen  the  same  thing  in  this  country ;  indeed,  it  had  been  noticed  by  others 
previously.    The  ooservation  of  l5r.  Sibson  respecting  the  importance  of 
itodying  the  connexion  of  symptoms  with  the  pathological  appearances 
met  with  after  death,  could  not  be  over-rated ;  and  although  notning  was 
aaid  in  the  paper,  for  the  reasons  already  adduced,  there  could  not  he  any 
doubt  respecting  the  advantages  of  such  an  inquiry,  and  he  hoped  subse- 
quent investigators  would  supply  this  deficiency.    Reverting  again  to  the 
causes  producing  insanity,  it  might  be  interesting  to  state,  that  intem- 
perance, owing  to  the  improved  habits  of  the  people  in  this  country,  did 
sot  seem  to  be  so  frequent  an  exciting  cause  of  that  malady,  as  formerly ; 
<m  the  other  hand,  the  now  prevalent  habit  of  smoking  tobacco  had  very 
much  taken  the  place  of  intoxicating  drinks ;  and  in  America,  where  intem- 
perance, chewing  opium,  and  smoking,  were  enumerated  amongst  the  causes 
producing  mental  disease,  considerable  attention  had  recently  been  directed 
to  the  subject.    In  his  (Dr.  Webster's)  opinion,  this  filthy  custom  was 
most  injurious,  as  well  to  body  as  mind ;  and  whether  intoxication  was 
produced  by  spirits,  opium,  or  by  tobacco,  all  were  abominations,  and  he 
oelieved  physicians,  conversant  with  mental  maladies,  were  every  day 
becoming  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  bad  effects  arising  from  this 
narcotic  weed ;  whilst  in  some  asjlums  its  use  amongst  the  lunatics  was 
strictly  prohibited.    If  he  (Dr.  Webster)  did  not  farther  advert  to  other 
points  connected  with  the  subject  under  disoosaioD,  it  was  not  through 
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mint  of  inclimtioD,  but  flmn  the  denre  to  confine  bb  renwria  to  qnrtUwn 
mooted  in  the  present  connnunkmtion.  Howeter,  u  the  itodj  of  niMH^ 
was  now  assuming^  the  place  in  medical  education  which  its  great  impor^ 
tance  deserved,  1^  had  not  a  doubt  but  in  due  time  eV<ery  infemunoii 
would  be  supplied  bj  the  difliuion  of  sound  practical  Imowleoge. 


THE  NEW  COUNTY  ASYLUM  FOR  MIDDLESEX. 
COLNEY  HATCH. 

Tax  crowded  state  of  the  Hanwell  Asylum,  the  daalj  applicatioBs  fbr  tiM 
sdinisftion  of  new  patients,  which  are  necessarily  refuseo,  the  number  of 
pauper  lunatics  scattered  through  the  different  workhonsfs  of  the  metro- 
polis and  its  neighbourhood,  have  at  length  rendered  the  erection  of  another 
asylam  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  no  longer  a  matter  of  choice,  bet  of 
imperative  necessity ;  for  although  several  parishes  somewhat  selisUy  keld 
meetings  and  drew  up  petitions  against  the  proposed  measure,  which  thef 
objected  to  on  account  of  the  increased  assessment  of  the  county  rates 
thereby  rendered  neoessary,  still  the  cause  of  humanity  has  triumplied, 
and  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Colney  Hatch  Lunatic  Asylum  was  laid 
on  the  8th  of  May,  by  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  in  the  preaenoo 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  the  County,  a 
numerous  body  o^  magistrates,  and  an  august  assemblage  of  noblemen  ani 
gontleroen. 

The  site  selected  for  the  new  asylum  is  within  a  mile  of  the  village  of 
Souti^fate,  at  Colney  Hatch,  withm  the  parish  of  Friem  Bamet,  about  ten 
miba  north  of  the  metropcdis.  The  situation  is  airy  and  healthful,  the 
surrounding  scenery  cheerful,  and  periiaps,  as  beautiful  as  may  be  fbimd 
in  any  part  of  the  county;  it  will  also  have  the  advantage  of  being  adja- 
eent  to  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  which  is  now  !a 
course  of  construction.  The  building,  we  are  informed,  will  be  in  the 
modem  style  of  Italian  architecture ;  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be 
completed,  and  ready  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  by  Michaelmas,  1850. 

Tne  attention  which  has  during  the  last  few  years  been  paid  to  the 
subject  of  lunacy — the  psychological  and  pathological  investigations  which 
have  only  recently  rendered  this  study  a  recognised  and  legitimate  branch 
of  medical  science — the  improvements  which  nave  been  introduced  in  all 
the  practical  details  of  the  treatment  of  the  disease — and  especially  ^tm 
opportunities  we  now  enjoy  of  comparing  many  admirable  institutions 
of  the  kind  with  each  other  both  at  home  and  abroad — ^these,  and  a 
variety  of  other  considerations,  induce  us  to  expect  that  this  new  asylum 
will  be  built  upon  the  most  approved  principles,  and  tlmt  it  will  com* 
bine  within  its  walls  all  the  advantages  which  our  present  advanced 
state  of  knowledge  and  practical  experience  can  command.  Not  only  do 
we  apply  these  remarks  to  the  architectural  structure  and  plan  of  the 
building,  but  to  its  internal  organization,  medical  and  moral.  And  here  we 
are  struck,  in  hmine,  with  one  important  fact — ^tbe  average  number  of 

Sauper  lunatics  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  is  stated  to  be  2400,  and  the 
i:*ease  is  with  the  population  notoriously  progressive.  If,  therefbre,  1000 
patients  be  located  at  Hanwell,  and  accommodation  be  provided  at  Colney 
Hatch,  even  for  the  remaining  1400,  there  will  still,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be 
in  a  very  few  years,  a  surplus  number  of  pauper  lunatics  encumbering  their 
reitpective  parishes.  We  entertain,  therefore,  some  doubt  whether  such 
enormous  establishments  are  expedient,  and  whether  district  hmatie 
asylums,  oapable  of  bokiiDg  500  patients  oadi,  would  not  be 
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Mm.  Bbnwen  wai,  in  the  first  initance,  deiigned  to  admit  only  900 
fitienti ;  the  building  wae  afterwArdt  extended,  et  an  enonnoiit  expeim, 
•0  ai  to  enable  it  to  leoeife  the  present  number  of  inmatei;  and  we  ML 
Ttry  much  inclined  to  predict  that  a  similar  fate,  notwithstanding  the 
extent  of  the  accommoaation  oontemj^ated,  will  await  Colney  Hatch 
Asylum.  It  occurs  also  to  us  that  there  are  many  objections  to  so  vast  a 
number  of  patients  being  congregated  nnder  one  roof.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  new  building,  we  are  informed,  is  to  be  1883  feet  6  inches ; 
its  extreme  breadth,  in  the  centre,  143  feet  10  inches;  and  there  will  km 
wings  on  the  right,  for  females,  in  length  686  feet  6  inches ;  and  on  the 
left,  wings  for  men,  in  length  500  feet  6  inches.  We  are  well  aware  that 
the  male  will  be  separate^  as  at  Han  well,  from  the  female  department; 
bot  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  haf«  been  better  for  each  sex 
to  have  been  located  in  a  distinct  and  separate  building.  If  the  Com* 
roissioners  in  Lunacy  find  it  expedient,  for  moral  considerations,  not  to 
lioenae  any  more  houses  for  male  and  female  patients  of  the  better  clasa« 
conjointly,  but  insist  that  such  establishments  shall  be  appropriated  exchi* 
•iTely  to  tlM  one  or  other  sex,  how  much  more  reason,  d  /briiori,  is  there 
fiir  having  panper  male  and  pauper  female  lunatics  located  in  separata 
asylums?  We  know  that  notwithstanding  the  interpoaition  of  walk 
between  the  two  departments  in  these  large  buildiujp^  izregularitiea  art 
aaid  to  arise  firom  having  the  two  sexes  under  one  roofl 

One  of  the  n^eat  inoonvenienoes  in  Hanwell  is  the  great  circular  stone 
staircase  in  tne  centre  of  the  buildinfj^,  and  other  staircases  and  stepa, 
which  are,  for  many  reasons,  clumsy,  if  not  dangerous,  which  will,  it  is 
stated,  be  avoided  in  the  new  asylum,  by  the  basement  storv  being  ap- 
proached by  a  corridor  going  down  to  it  upon  an  inclined  and  level  plane, 
which  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  steps.  The  proportion  also  between 
single  cells  and  dormitories  should  be  well  considered.  There  are  certain 
eMea  in  which  the  separate  cell  system  is  advantageous  to  the  patient ;  bat 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  solitude,  even  during  the  hours  of  night,  is 
in  many  other  cases  very  objectionable.  The  dispositioQ  of  the  lunatic 
vpOB  tM  invasion  of  his  maladv,  is  generally  to  be  anti-gregarioos ;  and 
to  ttaka  him  asaociate  with  his  iellow-men,  and  draw  his  mind  out  cif  the 
dovdy  solitariness  in  which  it  preys  upon  its  own  delusions^  is  one  of  the 
BMMit  obvious  indications  of  cure.  Besides  which,  during  the  silent  hours 
of  nlgbt,  in  tiie  solitary  cell,  patients  will  often  indulge  in  vices  which  the 
praasDoe  of  their  fellow-patients  in  a  dormitory  may  check.  We  do  not, 
of  coarse,  zefipr  to  inveterate  cases,  in  which  every  mode  of  control  is  some* 
Itoaa  set  at  defiance ;  but  we  affirm  that  the  single  cell  system,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  malady,  is  favourable  to  the  indulgence  of  this  mortnd 
propenaitjr,  at  a  time  wten  the  moral  sense  of  doing  wronir  is  susceptible 
ii  bdng  mfluenoed  by  the  presence  of  those  around,  and  that  a  dormitory 
k  therdbre  preferable  for  such  patients.  It  is  alleged,  we  are  aware,  that 
the  atmeaphere  must  in  every  dormitory  become,  during  the  night,  impnre, 
but  all  we  can  say  ia,  ther  **  manege  these  things  better  in  France  ;**  if 
the  eeiKng  be  lofty,  and  the  ventilation  good,  no  such  unpleasant  conse- 
^aences  would  arise.  Moreover,  it  b  wdl  observed  by  the  Commissioners 
oi  Lunacy  in  their  Report  in  1844,  that  the  dormitories  in  many  of  the 
flonntj  asTtaons  ^accord  better  with  the  pauperis  previous  habits  than 
sleeping  alone  in  a  solitsry  cell,  with  a  single  window ;  and  the  eompanion- 
aiup  of  othara  in  the  same  room  does  not  seem  to  interfere  with  their  nightly 
mt.  We  nooly  (they  continue  to  observe)  visit  a  licensed  house  withoat 
aslangsoaBa  of  the  patients  how  they  sleep  at  nigfat,  and  we  are  generally 
imswmd  that  they  aloep  well.    Itea  panoat  aliMt  invariably  oeo^iy 
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uleepin^-rooms  containing  several  beds*  In  many  good  lieenMd  honwa, 
also,  private  patients  of  a  superior  class  irequentlj  sleep,  to  the  namber  q£ 
four  or  five,  or  even  more,  in  separate  beds,  in  the  same  room.  Upon  tbe 
whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  dormitories  containing  several  beds  are  ranch 
preferable  as  a  general  arrauffement  to  cells  or  single-bedded  rooms, 
although  a  limited  number  of  the  latter  is  doubtless  neoe9tary  in  eveiy 
lar^  asylum  for  the  use,  amone^st  others,  of  violent,  noisy,  and  mischievou 
patients,  and  for  such  as  are  labouring  under  a  paroxjrsm.*'  Our  own  ex- 
perience and  observations  accord  with  these  remarks  of  the  Commiasioiien ; 
besides  which,  it  might  be  added,  that  dormitories  are  the  safeat  for  suicidal 
patients,  with  whom  the  constant  presence  of  companions  has  a  sanative 
effect. 

While  it  is  promised  that  the  external  aspect  of  the  new  asyhim  will 
present  us  with  a  cheerful  Italian  style  of  architecture,  the  internal  walk 
will  not,  we  hope,  be  permitted  to  remain  so  dead  and  prison-like  as  thoaa 
we  find  at  present  in  our  public  asylums.  The  plain  whitewashed  aurlaee 
surely  would  admit  of  some  little  decoration  or  relief,  even  by  being 
papered,  as  also  the  corridors  and  passages,  which  are  as  blank  ana  cheer- 
less in  many  asylums  as  those  in  tne  interior  of  Newgate  itself.  There  k 
another  and  a  still  more  important  object  which,  we  trust,  will  be  kept 
steadily  in  view.  The  dreary  interior  of  these  buildings  seems  to  accord 
well  with  the  notion  that  their  unfortunate  inmates  are  inaccessible  to 
happier  impressions  and  associations  from  surrounding  oljects,  and  that 
they  therefore  are  consigned  as  absolutely  incurable  to  the 

"  Vast  lazar-house  of  many  woes. 
Where  langhter  is  not  mirth,  nor  mirth  the  mind. 
Nor  words  a  language,  nor  even  men  mankind." 

But  we  would  fain  hope  that  these  gloomy  days  have  passed  away,  and 
that  the  new  county  asylum  of  Colney  Hatch  will  be  essentially  a  euroHm 
institution,  and  provided  above  all  things  with  an  efficient  medical  staft 
Indeed,  now  that  the  progress  of  mental  and  cerebral  pathology  haa  clearly 
demonstrated  that  insanity  is,  in  its  early  stages,  as  curable  as  any  other 
disease  incident  to  humanity,  we  anticipate  that,  with  the  advantages  which 
this  asylum  can  command,  it  will  soon  acquire  an  European  reputation. 
With  th's  anticipation  in  our  mind,  we  return  to  the  imposing  ceremony, 
the  details  of  which  it  is  our  pleasing  duty  to  record  as  a  matter  of  history. 

On  the  8th  May,  1849,  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  arrived  at 
Colney  Hatch,  a  few  minutes  after  twelve  o'clock,  and  was  received  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Sir  James  Duke,  the  county  magistrates,  Benjamin  Rotch,  Esq.,  and 
Henry  Pownall,  Esq.,  and  a  large  number  of  the  county  magistracy,  and 
clergymen  and  gentlemen  of  the  district.  A  procession  was  then  formed, 
and  the  Prince  was  conducted  to  his  seat  opposite  the  stone.  On  raised 
benches  around  him  were  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who 
gave  his  Royal  Highness  a  most  enthusiasUc  reception.  It  may  be  stated, 
that  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  institution  has  one  peculiarity,  which 
is,  that  instead  of  being  hidden  from  sight,  it  will  henceforth  form  one  of 
the  principal  features  in  the  entrance  hall.  It  is  a  large  piece  of  freestone, 
having  on  its  front  a  magnificent  sculptured  marble  entablature,  with  the 
following  inscription : — 

**  This  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  Field-Marshal  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert,  K.G.,  her  Majesty's  Consort,  on  the  8th  dayof  May,  ajd. 
1849,  and  in  the  12th  year  of  the  reign  of  her  Most  Gradoua  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria.    May  God  bless  this  work  of  charity. 
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'^  Committee  of  Yisitobs. — Benjamin  Botch,  Esq.,  ohdrman ;  Ixnd 
Bobert  GroBvenor,  M.P.;  James  Bentlej,  Esq.;  J.  H.  Black,  Esq. ; 
C.  S.  Batler,  Esq. ;  E.  H.  Cbwrnan,  Esq. ;  C.  U.  Cottxell,  Esq. ;  J.  W. 
Freshfield,  Esq.;  John  Garford,  Esq.;  T.  B.  Herring,  Esq.;  M.  H. 
Kempsheftd,  Esq,;  Henry  PownaU,  Esq.;  Hector  Bmo,  Esq.;  John 
Simpson,  Esq. ;  Arthur  Smith,  Esq. ;  Edward  Stock,  Esq. ;  C.  B.  Stut- 
field,  Eso.;  J.  B.  Walesby,  Esq.;  Henry  Warner,  Esq.;  John  WiDn, 
Esq. ;  and  Joseph  Wilson,  Esq. 

**  J.  S.  Scaife,  clerk  to  committee ;  S.  W.  Daukes,  Esq.,  arohiteet ; 
Mr.  George  Myers,  builder;  C.  J.  Shoppee,  clerk  of  tha  works." 

The  usual  preliminaries  haTingc  been  settled — 

Mr.  B.  Botch  addressed  his  Royal  Highness  in  the  following  tenni  >* 
As  chairman  of  the  justices  entrusted  by  the  court  of  Quarter  sessions  with 
the  erection  of  this  asylum,  your  Boyal  Highness  will  perhaps  allow  ma 
to  say  a  few  words,  and  to  draw  your  Boyal  Highnesses  attention  to  tha 
vast  extent  of  foundations,  comprising  the  officers'  residences,  the  airing 
courts,  the  workshops,  and  the  chapel,  now  lying  maplike  before  us.  When 
completed,  it  will  be  the  largest  lunatic  asylum  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  will  be  capable  of  accommodating  upwards  of  a  thousand  patients.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  necessity  for  this  additional  asylum  has 
arisen  from  any  mcrease  in  the  malady  itself^  disproportioned  to  the  in- 
cremsmg  population  of  Middlesex ;  fiur  from  it.  It  nas  only  become  neces- 
sary in  oroer  to  relieve  the  rate-payers  of  the  county  from  the  heavy 
burden  imposed  upon  them  by  the  extra  expense  thej  are  now  put  to  bj 
being  compelled  to  keep  more  than  1000  pauper  lunatics  in  private  asylums, 
at  a  coat  so  gpreatly  exceeding  what  they  would  be  kept  for  in  a  county  asylum, 
that  when  the  thirty  years  over  which  the  cost  of  this  buildinff  will  be 
divided,  have  expired,  the  saving  will  have  exceeded  the  expenditure  by 
saveral  thousand  pounds,  and  every  year  afterwaida  will  secure  a 
large  annual  saving  to  the  rate-payers  of  the  county.  It  will  be  | 
to  your  Boyal  Highness  to  hear  that  what  were  formerly  the  J 
hnatie  asylums  wul  be  totally  unknown  here.  None  but  moral  restraints 
will  here  be  imposed;  the  ray  of  reason's  light,  however  small,  which  it 
aver  pleaass  the  Almightr  to  leave  to  these  poor  sufferers,  even  in  tba 
WQfit  phases  of  their  malady,  will  here  be  tenderljr  cherished,  and  made 
foAident  to  guide  them  in  peace  and  gentleness  m  their  path,  bowavar 
darkly  shadowed  hj  the  clouds  of  their  errinff  intellect,  while  that  systamy 
fint  earned  out  in  its  fullest  extent  at  Han  well,  (the  non-restraint  mtam,) 
at  once  the  junde  and  boast  of  our  metropolitan  county,  will  haTe  aoilitiaa 
aflbrdad  to  it  here,  from  the  experience  of  the  committee,  tha  talent  of  tba 
anhitaot,  and  the  extent  of  the  grounds,  which,  we  trust,  will  enable  vi 
Mill  fbrCher  to  devc^  its  efficiency  and  its  humanity ;  to  draw  the  veil  of 
oUivion  over  the  melancholy  times  that  are  passed,  to  avail  ourselves  of  all 
ihiB  real  fannrovements  of  the  present  day,  and  to  look  forward,  under 
Divine  bleasing,  to  secure  happier  results  in  times  to  come.  Such  will  be 
the  institution  raised  in  a  few  short  months  (owing  to  the  activity  and 
energy  of  our  contractor)  of  which  your  Boyal  Highness  is  now  about  to 
lay  a  foundation-stone ;  but  before  doing  so,  I  am  char^ped  to  convey  to 
yoor  Boyal  Highness  (and  I  can  only  r^et  my  inability  to  do  it  in 
adsqoate  terms)  the  humble  and  grateful  thanxs  of  the  committee  of  visitors, 
irfiom  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  this  day  as  their  chairman,  and  also 
of  iBT  brother  iustices  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  generallpr,  fbr  your 
Boyal  Highness  s  gracious  condescension  in  thus  giving  the  high  sanctioii 
of  your  countenance  to  our  labours,  by  aiding  us  with  your  own  hands  to 
I  up  this  mighty  building— a  monument  for  future  ages  of  the  plulan- 

iro.  vu.  K  K 
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throphy  of  the  age  we  live  in,  and  of  yoar  Royal  Higfaness**  great  con- 
descension— a  building  which  will,  when  completed,  be  entirely  devoted  to 
thegreat  cause  of  Christian  charity  and  hnmanitv. 

ms  Royal  Highness  PuirGE  Albset  replied  (addressing  Mr.  Rotch)  in 
the  following  terms :  I  thank  you,  sir.  t  trust  you  will  find  that  the 
excellent  system  you  are  about  to  adc^t  may  prove  succeesfuL  The 
greatest  cx^edit  is  due  to  you  and  the  other  magistrates  for  your  noUe 
exertions. 

Afr.  H.  PowNALi*,  (the  Chairman  of  the  Sessions,)  in  nresenting  to  hii 
Royal  Highness  the  current  coins  of  the  present  reiffn,  which  were  closed 
in  a  glass  receptacle  hermetically  sealed,  said :  May  it  please  your  Ro^ 
Higmiess,  we  nail  your  Royal  ELighness  on  this  most  auspicious  occasion 
witn  every  feeling  of  respect  and  affection,  not  only  in  consideration  of  the 
exalted  rank  enjoyed  by  vour  Royal  Highness  as  consort  of  our  bdoved 
SovereigUf  ^ut  also  as  desiring  to  evince  our  sincere  admiration  of  the 
great  liberalitv  and  untiring  Mai  displayed  by  your  Roval  Highness  in 
promoting  and  encouraging  all  those  institutions  and  undertakings  which 
have  for  their  object,  t&  moral,  social,  and  religious  elevation  of  wis  great 
empire.  To  the  county  of  Middlesex  belongs  ue  honour  of  having  already 
provided  an  asylum  for  1000  of  the  afflicted  lunatic  poor,  and  we  are  met 
to-day,  under  the  encouraging  circumstance  of  vour  Royal  HigfanesaTa 
presence,  further  to  carry  into  efiect  a  wise  and  enlightened  enactment  of 
the  imperial  legislature,  which  has  enacted  that  every  county  in  England  and 
Wales  shall  provide  an  asylum  for  their  lunatic  poor.  This  law,  so  wisehf 
framed  and  so  benevolently  intended,  has  not  been  carried  into  effect  witn 
that  zeal  and  alacrity  which  the  urgency  of  the  occasion  seemed  to  demand. 
The  mi^trates  of  the  metropolitan  county  rejoice  this  day  to  see  your 
Royal  Highness  aiding  them  in  this  work  of  mercy,  and  cheering  than 
onward  in  the  path  of  oenevolence.  They  rejoice  not  only  in  the  encou- 
ragement afforded  by  your  presence  here  this  day  to  themselves,  but  for  the 
zeal  which  it  is  likely  to  diffuse  through  the  magistracy  of  other  counties 
who  have  not  yet  provided  an  asylum  for  their  afflicted  poor.  We  have 
reason  to  rejoice  in  the  zeal  manifested  by  your  Royal  Highness  for  tiie 
advancement  of  science  and  learning  in  our  country,  for  the  interest  yoa 
take  in  all  that  concerns  our  commercial  greatness,  and  for  the  eff[>rts  nuide 
in  behalf  of  those  institutions  whose  object  is  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  ci 
the  poor.  We  have  rejoiced  in  similar  benevolent  and  enlightened  efforts 
made  by  princes  of  the  royal  house  on  former  occasions,  but  it  remained 
for  your  Royal  Highness  to  stretch  the  cords  of  Christian  sympathy  from 
the  palace  to  the  abode  of  the  afflicted  labourer,  and  prove,  by  a  generous 
and  personal  service,  that  there  is  no  class  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  who 
do  not  share  your  regard  and  derive  benefit  from  your  enlightened  and 
well-directed  efforts.  The  magistrates  of  this  county  have  for  years  con* 
ducted  the  largest  lunatic  asylum  for  paupers  in  the  country,  aod,  with  tiie 
assistance  of  able  and  willing  officers,  have  introduced  a  system  of  manage- 
ment  which  has  called  forth  the  approbation  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
medical  men  in  Europe,  and  whicn  has  divested  this  afflicting  malady  of 
the  mind  of  all  those  cruel  and  brutal  usages  which  formerly  cnaracterued 
the  treatment  of  the  insane.  No  longer  coerced  with  leg-locks  and  chaina, 
the  patient  becomes  calm,  and  if  not  restored  to  perfect  tranouillity,  is  left 
free  from  mechanical  restraint  May  the  conductors  of  this  asylum  fiur 
surpass  the  happiest  results  which  have  followed  the  labours  of  their  brethren 
at  Uanwell,  and  so  long  as  this  building  shall  last,  may  this  act  of  your 
Boyal  Highness  be  remembered  with  gratitude,  and  when  time  shall  have 
closed  upon  us  and  your  Royal  Highness,  may  your  robes  be  as  white,  and 
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jour  palm  as  Terdant,  and  your  crown  as  radiant  as  those  who  are  now 
enjojpng  their  eternal  felicity  above.   (Loud  cheers.) 

Prince  Axbbbt  (taking  Mr.  Pownall  by  the  hand) :  Mr.  Pownall,  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  excellent  address.  I  hope  the  institution 
may  prosper,  and  that  the  admirable  system  of  which  you  have  spoken 
may  work  in  your  new  institution  to  your  perfect  satisfaction.  (Loud 
cheers.) 

His  Royal  Highness  then  deposited  the  coins  which  Mr.  Pownall  had 
handed  to  him ;  and  immediately  afterwards  some  specimens  of  standard 
weights  and  measures  were  handed  to  him  by  Mr.  Cottrell. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Thompsos,  M. A.,  Rector  of  Friern  Bamet,  having  in- 
voked a  blessing  on  the  work, 

His  Royal  lughness  laid  the  stone,  with  the  usual  formalities. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Lord -Lieutenant  of  the  County',  said  he  had 
received  her  Majesty's  commands  to  announce  that  her  Majesty  felt  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  success  of  the  institution,  and  the  fullest  con- 
fidence that  the  results  would  be  of  a  most  important  and  beneficial  cha- 
racter. (Cheers.)  Her  Majesty  had  also  commanded  him  to  say,  that  she 
would  commence  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  those  who  were  discharged  from 
that  institution  cured.  (Renewed  applause).  He  was  sure  the  magistrates 
present  knew  how  much  benefit  had  been  derived  from  such  institutions  in 
oiffiBrent  parts  of  the  country ;  and  one  of  the  principal  features  in  such 
aaprlums  was  a  fund  such  as  that  her  Majesty  had  expressed  her  intention 
01  setting  on  foot.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Dovrager  commenced  a 
similar  mnd  at  Hanwell,  and  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  munificently 
oootributed  to  it.  They  would  now  have  a  Amd  in  their  new  institution, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  useful  one,  to  be  called,  *'  The  Victoria 
Fond." 

It  is  calculated  that  by  the  erection  of  this  asylum,  the  county  will  save 
at  least  7000/.  per  annum  in  its  provisions  for  pauper  lunatics. 

The  police  arrangements,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Inspector  Becker- 
•OD,  were  perfect.  During  the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  although  so 
many  thoiuands  of  persons  were  present,  there  was  not  the  slightest  sign 
of  oonfbnon. 

Thna  terminated  the  proceedings  of  a  day  which  we  hope  will  be  not 
leas  memorable  in  the  nistory  of  the  county  in  which  it  took  place  than 
in  the  history  of  the  science,  which  such  an  institution  is,  we  trust, 
toadva 


deatined  to  advance. 
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In  preidona  numbers  of  our  Journal,  allusions  were  made  to  recent  im- 
provementi  at  BeUilem  Hospital,  towards  facilitating  the  acquirement  of 
pracfciod  knowledge  respecting  the  nature  and  treatment  of  insanity. 
When  adverting  to  this  important  department  of  medical  science,  we  stated 
thai  the  authorities  of  the  above-named  noble  charity  had  resolved  to 
fender  the  ample  means  at  their  command  of  more  use  to  the  profession 
than  hitherto,  W  admitting  medical  students  to  attend  the  physicians'  prac- 
tioa,  when  Tisiting  the  insane  patients,  on  the  payment  of  a  moderate  fee, 
iHdch  waa  also  to  include  clinical  lectures.  Respecting  the  working  of  the 
new  measnrea  now  in  operation,  it  may  be  interesting  to  transcribe  from 
the  Fhyaiciana*  Report  for  1848,  recently  printed,  and  circulated  among  the 

Svemora,  the  following  paragraph  relaSting  to  the  medical  pupib  admitted 
i  year  at  Bethlem  Hospital :— 
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'*  There  has  been  a  conBiderable  increase  of  attendance  and  much  intelli- 
gence displayed  on  the  part  of  the  pnpils.  The  proposed  formation  of  a 
more  reenlar  school  at  Bethkm  will  accomplish  all  that  can  reasonably  be 
expected ;  and  it  is  distinctly  understood  that  the  physicians  will  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  during  the  spring  season  of  each  year,  commencing  as 
shall  be  most  agreeable  to  the  wish  of  the  governors ;  and  they  will  have 
great  pleasure  in  exerting  their  best  endeavours  to  render  the  lectures 
eflfective." 

During  the  current  season,  we  understand  the  attendance  of  pupils  has 
been  more  numerous  than  previously ;  that  Sir  A.  Morison  has  delivered 
several  interesting  clinical  lectures ;  and  further,  that  Mr.  Lawrence  will 
also  aid  this  movement  for  the  promotion  of  so  useful  a  branch  of  medical 
education,  by  giving  three  lectures  on  the  pathology  of  mental  diseases, 
illustrated  by  dissections  made  at  the  hospital,  which  cannot  but 
prove  most  valuable,  seeing  that  eminent  surgeon  is  both  an  aocomplished 
physiologist  and  an  excellent  anatomist.  Next  year,  we  trust  Dr.  Monro, 
the  Si'nior  physician,  who  has  had  great  experience  on  the  subject  of  mania, 
will  also  give  clinical  lectures,  in  the  same  manner  as  his  colleagues  have 
done  recently ;  in  which  case,  the  profession  cannot  then  say  the  medical 
officers  of  Bethlem  Hospital  have  not  fulfilled  tiieir  promise,  or  that  students 
do  not  possess  ample  opportunities  of  now  obtaining  information  and  ex- 
perience respecting  dis;  ases  of  the  mind ;  more  especially,  as  not  only  that 
mstitution,  but  likewise  St.  Luke*s  Hospital,  are  open  to  pupils,  where  Dr. 
Sutherland  is  most  zealous  in  imparting  information  to  the  gentlemen  in 
attendance. 

Besides  the  above  means  now  available  for  studying  insanity.  Dr. 
Conolly,  both  at  Hanwell  and  at  the  College  of  Physicians,  has,  by  hia 
admirable  lectures,  materially  contributed  towards  the  same  desirable 
object ;  and  if  the  examining  medical  corporations  of  Great  Britain  would 
require  all  applicants  for  their  diplonuis  to  possess  a  competent  knowledge 
of  diseases  of  the  mind,  as  they  do  at  present  in  regard  to  those  affecting 
the  body,  f^reat  proj^ress  would  be  then  made,  by  all  ranks  of  the  profession, 
in  the  study  of  medical  psychology.  If  this  were  the  case,  no  practitioner 
need  ever  be  unwilling  to  undertake  the  treatment  of  insane  patients,  still 
less  should  he  feel  the  least  difficulty  when  called  before  a  jury,  empanelled 
by  a  writ  **  de  lunatico  inquirendo,**  there  to  be  severely  cross-examined 
by  an  astute  member  of  the  long  robe,  or  even  badgered  by  a  counsel 
experienced  in  such  matters.  This  occasionally  happens ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  legal  gentlemen  are  often  delighted  if  they  can  puzsle  a  medical 
witness ;  nay,  they  consider  it  quite  fiiir,  if  made  to  give  contradictory 
evidence  regarding  the  afflicted  subject  of  inquiry.  When  medical  prac- 
titioners have,  however,  practically  studied  mental  diseases,  such  exhibi- 
tions will  seldom  or  ever  occur ;  at  the  same  time,  whilst  psychoh^ical 
science  is  thus  promoted,  philanthropy  will  be  extended,  and  a  very  un- 
fortunate class  of  the  community  must  thereby  be  materially  benefited. 


iiotict  to  Corrnrponllentif. 

We  have  received  nameroos  Reports  of  county  asylums,  pamphlets,  and  booka, 
all  of  which  will  be  noticed  in  our  next  number.  We  have  onaToidably  been 
obliged  to  postpone  our  usual  Notice  to  Correspondents,  owing  to  a  sudden  prem 
of  matter. 

Parties  wishing  to  dispose  of  copies  of  No.  II.  of  the  Journal,  or  to  exchange 
them  for  recent  numbers,  are  requested  to  intimate  their  wish  to  the  pubUdier. 
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Abt.  L—The  UnpMUhed  MSS,  of  the  late  Alfred  Wigan,  JH.D., 
Author  of  the  "  Duality  of  the  Mind,'*  ^ 

It  ia  difficult  to  form  anything  approaching  to  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  loss  which  has  been  sustained  by  the  somewhat  premature 
death  of  the  late  Dr.  Wigan.  How  is  it  possible  to  calculate,  within 
our  own  time,  the  importance  of  the  great  p^chological  truths  which 
he  enunciated  f  Generations  may  roll  away  ere  a  just  appreciation 
wlU  be  made  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  his  celebrated  treatise 
on  the  "  Duality  of  the  Mind.**  England  is  not  so  rich  in  medical 
psychologists  that  such  a  man  can  pass  from  among  us  without 
giving  rise  to  serious  and  painful  reflections.  Without  desiring  for 
a  moment  to  exaggerate  the  mental  calibre  of  Dr.  Wigan,  or  to  form 
an  extravagant  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  erudition,  we  feel  that  we 
are  only  echoing  the  sentiments  of  the  profession,  and  particularly 
of  those  who  had  the  high  privilege  and  honour  of  his  personal 
friendship,  when  we  observe  that  this  phjrsician  possessed  a  mind  of 
no  ordinary  standard.  No  person  could  be  long  in  his  society  with- 
out being  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he  was  gifted  with  no 
inconsiderable  powers  of  thought,  reflection,  and  observation.  He 
bad  not  passed  through  the  world,  but  had  lived  in  it.  He  not  only 
9aw  but  observed  He  occupied  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  the 
agreeable  position  of  a  'travelling  physician,"  and  he  had  thus 
afforded  to  him  ample  opportunities  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  and  of  thoroughly  acquainting  himself  with  men  and  things^ 
HO.  Yin.  L  L 
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His  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and  heart  was  great.  His  capa- 
bility of  accurately  estimating  character  was  generally  admitted. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  original  thought,  and,  like  hb  fellows 
in  this  respect,  he  occasionally  allowed  his  originality  to  overstep  the 
bounds  of  prudence,  and  at  times  he  appeared  as  the  advocate  of  a 
paradox.  But  who  is  without  his  faults  1  Is  it  not  the  peculiar 
province  of  genius  to  be  erratic?  Dr.  Wigan  must  not  be  the  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule.  It  was  not  until  he  had  well  studied 
the  great  book  of  nature  that  this  physician  thought  of  gubmitUng 
his  views  to  the  profession,  and  laying  before -the  public  the  fruits  of 
many  years*  cogitations.  He  was  not  anxious  to  "  rush  into  pnnt 
before  he  had  well  considered  the  grounds  of  his  belief.  Having 
had,  during  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  the  honour  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friendship,  we  have  often  heard  him  dwell  upon  the  patient, 
cautious,  and  inductive  process  he  pursued  for  many  years^  with  the 
view  of  satisfying  his  mind  as  to  the  truth  of  certain  views  he  enter- 
tained, before  finally  resolving  to  appear  before  the  world  as  their 
expositor.  It  would  be  fortunate  for  the  cause  of  truth  if  all  took 
a  lesson  out  of  his  book,  and  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  univer- 
sality of  a  fact  before  proceeding  to  the  process  of  generalization. 
We  must  not  be  understood  to  have  assented  to  all  the  speculations 
of  Dr.  Wigan.  Combined  with  much  valuable  psychological  truth, 
there  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  fiedlacies;  but  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
dwell  upon  these.  It  is  to  the  beauties,  the  great  truths,  whidi  this 
psychologist  has  developed,  that  we  are  anxious  to  direct  public  and 
professional  attention. 

It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
the  taste  of  our  readers  in  this  matter.  Through  the  politeness  of 
Dr.  Wigan*8  family,  all  his  unpublished  MSS.  have  been  submitted 
to  us  for  publication.  We  have  carefully  examined  them,  and  intend 
to  select  from  the  documents  before  us  the  facts  and  observations 
that  have  a  bearing  upon  the  more  abstruse,  important,  and  practical 
points  of  medical  psychology. 

We  feel  the  greater  pleasure  in  following  this  course,  on  account  of 
the  deep  interest  which  Dr.  Wigan  took  in  the  establishment  and 
success  of  this  journal.  Although  he  never  wrote  but  one  short  article 
for  it,  he  invariably  spoke  to  the  editor  and  others  in  the  wannest 
terms  of  hope  and  encouragement ;  and  if  it  had  pleased  Providence 
to  have  prolonged  his  valuable  life,  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
zealously  co-operate  with  others  in  furthering  the  objects  of  the 
journal,  in  endeavouring  to  create  and  perpetuate  a  taste  for  the  more 
abstruse,  but  not  less  interesting  and  vidusJble,  speeolatioiis  of  mecUcsl 
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metaphysics.  Tbe  MSS.  before  us  contain  only  desultory  thoughts 
on  various  points  of  psychology.  The  subject  of  the  education  of 
the  young  occupied  much  of  Dr.  Wigan's  attention.  We  had 
frequent  conversations  with  him  respecting  what  he  termed  the 
"  motiveless  crimes  of  the  young."  His  views  on  this  important 
subject  were  peculiar.  During  the  period  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  this  physician,  we  had  several  consultations  with  him  in 
oases  of  children  who  manifested  at  a  very  early  period  the  most 
extraordinary  abnormal  condition  of  mind,  not  amounting  to  what 
might  be  considered  as  insanity,  but  very  closely  allied  to  it.  The 
cases  referred  to  made  a  very  strong  impression  on  Dr.  Wigan*s  mind. 
Our  criminal  records,  Dr.  Wigan  maintained,  are  full  of  examples 
of  atrocious  acts  of  wickedness,  committed  without  any  assignable 
motive  by  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  twenty-one  or  twenty-two.  Setting  fire  to  houses,  poisoning, 
wanton  cnielty  to  animals  and  to  children,  and  sometimes  murder. 

The  ages  of  the  culprits  are  generally  observed  to  be  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  with  girls,  from  seventeen  to  twenty- one  with  boys.  It 
is  extremely  rare  that  motiveless  crimes  are  committed  by  those  who 
are  either  older  or  younger  than  the  ages  above  stated.  In  cases  of 
insanity  there  is  generally  a  motive,  however  erroneous  and  absurd ; 
but  the  instances  of  wickedness,  to  which  Dr.  Wigan  referred,  have 
not  the  character  of  insanity,  not  even  of  monomania. 

IVeviousIy  and  subsequently,  as  well  as  during  this  period,  it  is 
obvious  that  acts  of  equal  wickedness  may  arise  from  adequate 
causes — jealousy,  revenge,  hatred,  slighted  affection,  cupidity,  and 
sensual  and  especially  sexual  grratification.  But  crimes  arising  from 
such  causes  (known  or  not  known)  have  no  connexion  with  the  present 
topic,  they  belong  to  another  cat^ory.  It  is  the  absolutely  motive- 
less crime  of  which  Dr.  Wigan  proposed  to  attempt  an  explanation. 
The  instances  are  numerous  where  such  persons  have  administered 
poison  or  set  fire  to  the  house  of  their  employers  without  entertain- 
ing the  slightest  animosity  towards  them;  and  such  instances  are 
most  numerous  among  domestic  servants,  and  especially  farm  ser- 
vants, and  persons  of  limited  intellectual  development. 

Two  or  three  examples  which  occurred  at  a  very  early  period  of 
Dr.  Wigan*s  career,  made  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind.  Sir 
Charles  Bell  was  then  occupied  with  his  investigations  which  led  to 
his  great  discovery  of  the  composition  of  nerves.  Dr.  Wigan  was 
young  and  sanguine,  and,  like  most  enthusiasts  beginning  the  study 
of  anatomy,  believed  that  we  should  calch  natwre  in  the  fact,  and 
diseover  the  oonnexion  between  mind  and  matter. 

ll2 
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The  first  thing  which  attracted  his  notice  in  these  cases  of  motiye- 
less  crime  was,  that  the  culprit  had  been  subject  to  haemorrhage  from 
the  nose,  which,  in  some  instances,  even  in  males,  assumed  almost 
the  periodicity  of  menstruation.  The  crime  had  generally  been  com- 
mitted after  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  habitual  discharge.  There 
was  always  a  dull,  heavy,  languid  look,  and  in  no  case  an  animated 
countenance,  nor  one  with  the  harsh  lineaments  of  vice.  On  the 
contrary,  the  expression  was  often  mild,  placid,  and  good,  though 
torpid,  and  in  some  instances  the  face  had  so  amiable  a  diaracter, 
that  jurymen  were  tempted  to  resist  the  clearest  evidence,  and  bring 
in  a  verdict  of  Not  GuiUy,  on  the  ground  that  the  act  must  have 
been  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  devil,  in  a  mind  naturally  in- 
nocent and  good. 

When  the  culprit  was  asked  by  friends  or  by  a  medical  man  to 
explain  his  motives — if  it  were  said  to  him,  ''  Why  did  you  do  this 
act  of  wickedness?  what  advantage,  what  gratification,  what  benefit 
to  yourself  or  to  others  did  you  contemplate r — ^the  answer  was, 
generally,  "  I  don't  know ;  I  had  no  reason ;  I  thought  I  would  do 
it.*'  Further  explanation  they  could  not  give  than  that  they  felt  an 
impulse  to  do  something.  What  that  something  should  be  was  gene- 
rally decided  by  mere  accident  on  the  casual  view  of  the  means  of 
doing  it. 

He  had  often  endeavoured  to  extract  a  difierent  reply,  but  even 
where  the  interest  and  sympathy  he  expressed  for  a  person  under 
the  influence  of  an  ungovernable  impulse,  led  to  a  strong  expression 
of  gratitude,  even  where  an  intense  remorse  induced  the  culprit  to 
seek  for  any  possible  means  of  alleviation,  the  answer  was  stiU  the 
same — "I  had  no  motive;  I  thought  I  would  do  it." 

Now  it  seemed  to  him  that  this  ungovernable  impulse  depended 
on  a  local  and  peculiar  congestion  of  the  brain  of  which  he  at- 
tempted an  explanation ;  whether  true  or  not,  it  was  an  hypothesis 
which  harmonized  perfectly  with  the  feet,  and  which  appeared  to 
be  established  by  the  success  of  a  remedy  founded  upon  it. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  status  Dr.  Wigan  spoke  of  did  not 
take  place  at  the  period  of  puberty,  but  generally  about  two  years 
afterwards.  This  is  an  important  thing  to  bear  in  mind;  but  the 
same  causes,  did  they  exist,  might  produce  it  at  a  much  earli^ 
period. 

Any  man  whose  attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject,  and 
especially  a  man  conversant  with  anatomy,  sitting  behind  a  stranger 
whose  head  is  not  concealed  by  a  profusion  of  hair,  can  pronounce 
boldly  the  age  of  the  party  before  he  sees  his  countenance.    Tlie 
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change  which  takes  place  in  the  shape  of  the  cranium,  as  well  as  in 
the  bones  of  the  face,  about  the  age  of  seventeen  is  remarkable. 
Qenerally  about  sixteen  this  alteration  commences ;  the  countenance 
and  the  whole  contour  of  the  head  lose  their  feminine  aspect,  and 
assume  a  harihcr  shape.  The  change  is  more  or  less  retarded  in 
different  individuals,  but  the  deviations  are  few. 

At  this  period  of  life,  the  mind  alters  entirely,  and  almost  sud- 
denly: a  change  to  be  attributed,  our  author  believed,  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  organ  of  thought ;  and  if  subjected  at  this  period  to 
proper  moral  and  intellectual  discipline,  guided  by  a  rational  phreno- 
logy, all  the  best  qualities  of  which  that  specific  individual  brain  is 
capable  are  brought  to  maturity. 

The  consequences  of  neglecting  this  duty  are  recorded  in  the  regis- 
ters of  our  criminal  courts. 

An  analogous  state  of  brain,  which,  from  the  different  position  iu 
life  of  the  parties  led  to  acts  apparently  dissimilar,  often  came  to 
his  knowledge  in  private  life  among  families  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, and  where  every  pains  had  been  taken  to  inculcate  good  prin- 
ciples by  education  and  by  example.  There  was,  he  thought,  no  man 
who  has  lived  much  in  the  world  who  could  not  call  to  mind  many 
instances  of  the  kind. 

The  spirit  which  Dr.  Wigan  spoke  of  is  sometimes  manifested  in 
cmelty  to  the  younger  members  of  the  feunily — ^in  bold  defiance  of 
the  deoomm  of  civilized  life — in  wanton  and  unnecessary  exposure 
to  shame — in  reckless  disregard  to  the  feelings  of  others — and  in  a 
Btolid  exposure  to  risks  and  evils  which  the  slightest  care  might 
avoid,  and  which  brought  neither  profit  nor  pleasure. 

Another  modification  of  the  same  feeling,  where  the  natural  dis- 
position is  good,  and  the  mind  well  cultivated,  displays  itself  in 
acts  of  foolhardy  daring  —  taking  the  boldest  leap,  walking  the 
nearest  to  a  precipice,  incurring  the  greatest  risk  of  illness  from 
unnecessary  exposure,  and  an  hundred  other  manifestations  of  violent 
animal  impulse,  which  neither  arose  from  a  spirit  of  emulation  nor 
of  morbid  vanity,  for  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  things  were 
done  without  a  witness,  and  only  discovered  by  the  accidents  to 
which  ihey  gave  rise,  or  were  acknowledged  to  the  medical  attendant 
in  the  nujiUa  t&mpara  /cmdL 

Nay,  among  the  intimate  friends  of  the  author's  youth,  during 
the  war  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  he  had  known 
acts  of  daring,  unreasoning,  audacious  bravery,  which  excited  the 
lughert  admiration  and  applause,  yet  which  were  not  done  from 
geawooB  mtiry,  from  a  love  of  glory,  or  a  wish  to  obtain  applause 
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and  admiration,  nor  even  from  the  feeling  of  animal  pognacity,  but 
from  the  same  stupified^  headlong  instinct  to  do  9omeMng.  Under 
this  temporary,  constitutional  impulse,  they  have  shown  a  oomageoas 
defiance  of  danger,  of  which  they  were  not  capable  at  sixteen,  and 
which  they  looked  back  upon  at  four-and-twenty  with  a  sort  of  yagoe 
alarm  and  horror.  The  state  of  brain  which  led  to  these  acts  being 
in  the  former  case  not  yet  arrived,  and  in  the  latter  passed  over. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  relief  experienced  from  bleeding  st 
the  nose,  and  the  intense  distress  produced  by  the  compression  whidi 
renders  such  an  evacuation  necessary,  will  induce  a  youth  to  gi^ 
himself  a  violent  blow  on  the  nose,  or  ask  another  boy  to  strike  him 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  it ;  innumerable  examples  of  this  have 
been  cited  to  us  by  gentlemen  with  whom  we  have  conversed  on  the 
subject,  and  every  man  brought  up  at  a  public  school  must  recollect 
instances  of  the  same  kind.  When  bleeding  can  be  thus  freely  in- 
duced, the  disposition  seems  to  change  instantly.  This  severe  self- 
infliction  has  been  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  that  dis- 
tressing imptUse  to  do  something,  which  b  the  only  definition  they 
can  give  of  a  state  of  mind  that  renders  study  impossible. 

To  state  the  slow  process  of  reasoning  and  observation  through 
which  Dr.  Wigan  arrived  at  his  convictions,  and  to  give  the  examples 
which  afforded  his  premises,  would  occupy  a  volume. 

His  firm  belief  was,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  state  of  brain 
previously  referred  to,  is  the  insufficiently  rapid  enlarosmext 
OF  the  bont  cavity  to  give  free  play  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
THE  brain.  That  there  is  a  permanent  state  of  compression  more 
or  less  severe,  that  the  congestion  is  venous,  and  chiefly  at 
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which  passes  all  the  venous  blood  of  that  part. 

This  compression  may  be  of  every  degree  of  intensity,  from  that 
which  merely  produces  languor  and  dulness,  to  that  which  brings 
on  fever  or  epilepsy;  it  may  be  indefinitely  modified  by  medical  and 
moral  means,  and  is  almost  always  controllable  by  art.  One  of  the 
grounds  of  his  belief  that  this  was  the  true  rationale  of  the  disease, 
was  the  uniform  success  of  a  practice  founded  on  this  theoiy. 

Youths  of  this  age — ^more  especially  females — do  not  bear  bleeding 
to  any  considerable  extent.  Hysterical  symptoms  are  easily  set  up 
by  large  depletion,  even  in  males,  which  mystify  the  diagnosis,  and 
it  requires  a  large  depletion  to  produce  any  effect  on  the  venous  cir- 
culation of  this  part  of  the  brain. 

If  we  had  access  to  the  internal  jugular  vein  without  danger  of 
injuring  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  it  is  probable  that  the  loss  of  a 
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very  small  portion  of  blood  might  suffice,  without  any  shock  to  a 
constitution  which  is  at  that  age  so  mutable  and  so  impressionable. 

Bleeding  from  the  external  jugular  is  the  next  best  resource,  as 
from  its  large  anastomosing  branch  through  the  parotid,  we  do  at 
the  same  time  abstract  from  the  internal  jugular ;  this,  however,  can 
only  be  done  by  abstracting  at  the  same  time  from  other  sources. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  an  excellent  remedy. 

In  necks  tolerably  covered  with  fat,  however,  many  men  have  a 
difficulty  in  bleeding  from  this  vein,  and  the  patient  and  the  friends 
have  generally  a  great  horror  of  an  operation  which  looks  so  like 
cutting  the  throat. 

Bleeding  from  the  temporal  a/rtery  does  not  answer  the  purpose, 
except  where  the  congestion  is  general  and  the  habit  full  and 
vigorous;  whereas,  in  the  cases  to  which  I  specifically  allude,  there 
is  often  a  deficiency  of  physical  power,  the  congestion  being  rather 
rdative  than  positive. 

Fortunately  there  remains  a  safe,  easy,  and  effectual  remedy — 
leeches  to  the  inside  of  the  nose, — a  mode  believed  to  be  uniformly 
suooessfuL  Two  or  three  leeches  to  each  nostril  (the  part  having  been 
previously  well  fomented  by  drawing  up  warm  water  and  forcibly 
throwing  it  out  again)  enable  us  to  obtain  any  quantity  of  blood  we 
may  desire  to  take  away,  and  to  produce  an  influential  impression 
on  the  part,  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  the  vital  fluid,  or 
shock  to  the  constitution.  By  leaning  the  head  forwards  the  bleeding 
c(Hitinii€8,  and  by  lying  down  it  ceases.  Should  this  not  be  the  case, 
a  dossil  of  lint  at  once  puts  an  end  to  it.* 

The  moral  treatment  is  a  separate  consideration  ;  but  in  order  to 
anticipate  the  censure  of  those  who  might  draw  the  inference  that  he 
considered  such  persons  not  responsible  for  their  actions,  let  me  add 
that^  so  fieur  from  entertaining  such  an  opinion,  he  proposed  as  the 
most  appropriate  and  efiective  punishment,  flogging,  or,  at  least, 
some  modification  of  corporeal  suffering ;  but  he  set  his  face  most 
strongly  against  moral  mortification,  and  still  more  strongly  against 
solitary  confinement  and  compulsory  silence. 

It  requires  but  a  moment's  reflexion  to  be  convinced  that,  at  an 
age  when  sexual  desire  is  most  intense,  solitary  confinement  without 
incessant  occupation  is  about  the  most  mischievous  kind  of  punish- 
ment that  could  possibly  be  devised.     It  often  terminates  in  idiocy. 

*  Can  the  eoDgestion  we  speak  of  be  influenced  by  the  tying  ap  of  the  neck  in 
boyt  about  this  time,  and  the  tightening  of  the  stays  in  girls,  either  from  vanity 
or  fton  the  ioereaae  of  the  bust?  These  things  may  at  least  aggravate  the 
liiciiief,  by  adding  general  to  local  congestion. 
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The  change  which  seems  to  take  place  in  the  whole  mind  of  the 
individual  after  the  free  application  of  leeches  to  the  nose,  is  equal  to 
way  in  the  animal  economy.  Calmness,  tranquillity,  and  composure 
are  accompanied  by  a  clear  view  of  past  events,  and  strong  remorM 
for  the  misconduct  to  which  the  state  of  headlong  impulse  had  led 
its  victim. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  the  views  propounded  by  Dr.  Wigao. 
Could  a  more  deeply  interesting  question  occupy  the  patient  con- 
sideration of  the  medical  philosopher)  Is  there  a  man  who  has 
passed  through  the  busy  scenes  of  life  without  meeting  with  cases 
somewhat  similar  to  those  referred  to  by  Dr.  Wigan  ?  The  tendency 
to  crime,  manifested  early  in  life,  with  or  without  a  motive,  is  a  sub- 
ject which  forces  attention  upon  the  legislature.  It  must  seriously 
be  considered  by  those  whose  peculiar  duty  it  is  to  grapple  with 
such  questions.  The  following  observation  on  the  supposed  exist- 
ence of  a  spasm  of  the  nervous  fibre  is  of  a  suggestive  character: — 

"I  am  fully  aware  how  entirely  hypothetical  is  the  idea,  but 
myself  I  most  firmly  believe  that  in  many  of  the  cases  of  concussion 
of  the  brain,  especially  from  blows,  the  fibres  of  the  convolutions  are 
thrown  into  this  state  of  spasm,  which,  if  its  violence  do  not  produce 
physical  mischief,  (as  the  spasm  of  the  gastrocnemii,  a  rupture  of  the 
tendo-Achillis,)  may  cease  as  suddenly  as  it  was  produced.  It  may 
be  thought  a  very  extravagant  supposition,  but  I  also  firmly  believe 
that  the  sudden  restoration  of  reason  before  death,  alluded  to  by  Dr. 
Holland,  and  which  is  not  a  very  rare  occurrence,  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  spasm  which  had  interfered  with  the 
exercise  of  the  understanding.  This  might  be  only  in  certain  fasciculi 
of  fibres,  (called  organs  by  the  phrenologists,)  or  in  one  brain  only 
That  moral  causes  may  produce  a  similar  state  of  spasm  is  quite  con- 
ceivable— that  excessive  exertion  of  the  mental  ifaculties  may  also 
produce  it  is  also  conceivable." 

The  doctrine  propounded  by  some  distinguished  theologists  as  to 
insanity  being  often  the  result  of  the  influence  of  sin  on  the  human 
mind,  appears  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  Dr.  Wigan.  He 
observes — 

"Heinroth,  whose  numerous  writings  display  an  extraordinary 
mixture  of  mysticism,  amounting  almost  to  positive  insanity,  with 
the  soundest  common  sense  and  acute  observation  of  feu^  whose 
ample  experience  in  a  vast  establishment  for  the  insane  muist  have 
furnished  him  with  abundant  materials  for  correct  judgment  of  the 
different  forms,  causes,  progress,  and  treatment,  of  mentol  aberration, 
is  yet  so  bewildered  by  religious  enthusiasm,  as  boldly  to  assert  that 
mn  is  the  cause  qfvierUcU  disorder.     Confused  by  the  mixture  of  in- 
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sanity  and  reason  in  some  of  these  unhappy  beings,  instead  of  seeing 
different  and  contradictory  states  of  two  minds,  two  organs  of 
thought,  he  thinks  the  opposition  to  be  between  the  natural  mind  of 
man  and  the  spirit  of  eviL  It  is  a  horrible  doctrine,  yet  like  some 
other  theological  monstrosities,  it  cannot  always  annihilate  the 
natural  goodness  of  a  man*s  disposition.  It  did  not  induce  him  to 
act  according  to  the  principles  which  would  necessarily  result  from 
it — just  as  clergymen  who  believe  in  predestination  will  yet  make 
great  efforts  to  save  the  soul  of  a  sinner,  or  the  fatalist  strive  to 
escape  from  a  conflagration.  Fortunately  this  belief  is  wearing  out 
even  amongst  the  lowest  vulgar,  but  that  it  influenced  the  treatment 
of  the  insane  a  few  years  ago  is  certain,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  motives  which  subjected  them  to  the  horrible  tor- 
tures that  now  excite  general  indignation.  It  is  a  subject  on  which 
I  cannot  write  or  even  think  ivith  calnmess,  when  reflecting  on  the 
atrocities  which  I  have  myself  witnessed  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  and  which  then  excited  no  indignation — scarcely  even 
the  casual  notice  of  a  philanthropist." 

The  foUoiving  observations  on  the  subject  of  senile  dementia  will 
be  read  with  interest: — 

"The  form  of  defective  brain,  commonly,  but  inappropriately 
called  senile  dementia,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  old  age,  for  we 
often  see  it  in  men  of  forty,  who  have  been  subjected  to  great 
anxiety,  or  who  have  indulged  in  tensual  excesses.  Nothing  remains 
in  the  mind  of  such  men  but  what  has  been  studied — ^that  is,  has 
occupied  the  conjoint,  continuous  and  uninterrupted  attention  of  both 
brains,  a  thing  now  almost  impracticable.  The  ordinary  occurrences 
of  life  are  forgotten  inmiediately :  a  man  tells  a  story  which  rests 
perfectly  in  his  memory,  but  he  forgets  that  he  told  it  to  the  same 
persons  not  half  an  hour  before.  I  remember  a  physician,  now  dead^ 
with  whom  I  was  vefy  intimate,  who  said  to  me,  '  They  tell  me  my 
memory  is  failing.  How  absurd!  Why,  I  could  at  this  moment 
repeat  eight  hundred  lines  from  Homer.'  And  he  began  to  inflict 
them  upon  me,  forgetting  that  ivithin  a  few  hours  he  had  twice 
before  told  me  the  same  thing,  and  begun  the  same  proof  of  his  un- 
fjedling  powers. 

"  It  is,  however,  sheer  waste  of  time  to  speak  of  a  subject  like 
this,  unless  there  be  some  distinct  and  useful  object  to  be  obtained 
by  it;  and  I  now  recommend,  as  the  best  means  of  re-establishing 
the  power  of  concentration,  to  learn  by  heart  pieces  of  oratory  or  of 
poetiy,  especially  the  former,  which  is  a  severer  exercise,  because  the 
memory  is  not  aided  by  rhyme.  Do  not  be  discouraged  by  the 
headach,  which  for  a  time  accompanies  the  process;  this  ivill  cease, 
and  the  sufferer  will  be  surprised  at  the  increase  of  power  he  will 
gradually  acquire— a  power  which  he  will  discover  to  be  accompanied 
by  increBised  mental  vigour  in  matters  quite  unconnected  with  his 
studies. 
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"  In  the  extreme  cases,  acoompanied  bj  the  torpor  of  old  age,  thtf 
brain  seems  to  be  in  a  state  resembling  that  prodooed  by  ooncossion. 
The  sympathetic  system  is  carrying  on  the  business  of  life  vicarioiisly 
for  the  brain ;  but  in  both  these  examples,  if  a  loud  sound  be  made 
to  draw  the  attention,  and  a  question  then  asked  in  a  pow)»iul  tone 
of  voice,  the  brain  is  capable  of  being  roused  into  distinct  pOTo^tions. 
Much  observation  convinces  me  that  many  aged  persons  are  left  to 
go  into  the  sleep  of  death  for  want  of  this  stimulus.  There  are 
occasions  where  the  prolongation  of  the  life  of  an  old  person  for 
a  single  week  may  make  the  difference  of  poverty  or  competence 
to  the  survivors.  I  remember  one  case  where  a  gentleman  died  at 
eleven  o*clock  on  the  28th  of  September,  and  left  his  family  in  great 
distress,  when  had  he  lived  a  couple  of  hours  more  he  would  have 
been  entitled  to  another  year's  income,  which  would  have  placed 
them  in  comparative  ease.  It  is  so  very  natural  to  consider  it  cruelty 
to  rouse  them  from  their  state  of  calmness  and  repose,  that  I  have 
been  more  than  once  out- voted  on  such  occasions.  But  it  is  like  the 
torpor  of  persons  benumbed  with  cold ;  if  they  sleep,  it  is  the  sleep 
of  death.  One  brain  always  'goes  out'  before  the  other;  but  pre- 
vious to  its  extinction  in  this  gradual  manner,  it  may  obey  the  com- 
mands of  its  more  energetic  brother  when  thoroughly  roused,  long 
enough  to  dictate  a  will  which  may  save  a  &mily  from  destruction. 
I  have  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind  I 
was  the  means  of  conferring  a  very  important  benefit  on  a  meritorious 
widow  and  helpless  children,  and  defeating  the  hopes  of  a  brutal  and 
unfeeling  heir-at-law." 

Schoolmasters  and  psychologists  are  somewhat  at  variance  on  the 
question  of  corporal  pimishment.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter 
the  arena,  and  defend  the  system  pursued  at  many  establishments 
for  the  education  of  the  young.  It  is  a  difficult  point  to  decide 
whether  the  cane  and  strap  can  be  dispensed  with.  On  a  somewhat 
kindred  subject,  Dr.  Wigan  propounds  his  views.  We  need  not  say 
that  they  meet  with  our  cordial  acquiescence. 

''  To  subject  to  equal  punishment  the  little  untaught  child  of  the 
streets,  all  whose  Worst  animal  propensities  have  been  not  merely 
left  unrestrained,  but  have  been  cultivated  into  precocious  perfection, 
while  his  moral  sense  has  never  had  presented  to  it  any  better  motive 
than  the  fear  of  punishment — to  subject  such  an  animal  to  equal 
punishment  with  another,  whose  conscience  has  been  carefully  culti- 
vated, seems  a  violation  of  justice.  Society  ought  not  to  permit  the 
possibility  of  such  neglect ;  and  in  spite  of  the  maudlin  humanity  of 
sickly  sentimentalists,  these  neglected  beings  should  be  shipped  off 
to  colonies,  where  rigid  discipline,  new  motives,  habits  of  industry, 
and  careful  moral  cultivation,  may  enable  the  creature  to  grow  up 
into  a  useful  and  moral  member  of  society :  but  it  is  not  till  you 
have  carefully  presented  good  motives  that  you  have  strictly  a  right 
to  punish  severely  bad  actions.     Having  done  this  for  some  time  on 
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a  consistent  plan,  you  may  justly  and  usefully  inflict  any  degree  of 
punishment  which  will  supply  the  deficiency  of  better  motives^  and 
make  the  creature  feel  that  it  is  his  interest  to  conduct  himself 
justly. 

''  In  the  case  of  monomaniacs,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  name 
criminals,  like  Oxford,  both  brains  are  not  suggesting  evil  deeds  at 
the  same  time ;  there  is  one  clearly  capable  of  controlling  the  other 
if  adequate  motives  be  presented,  and  fear  of  punishment  is  the 
strongest  They  no  doubt  feel  the  morbid  desire  to  do  something 
wrong,  but  they  feel  also  that  they  have  the  power  to  abstain  from 
it ;  and  society  lias  the  right  to  inflict  pimishment  of  any  degree  of 
severity  short  of  death  to  serve  as  an  example  to  others,  and  a  motive 
to  retain  their  self<command.  One  instance  of  severe  corporal 
punishment  will  operate  as  an  electric  shock  to  the  fSeunilties  of  thou- 
sands, and  rouse  them  from  the  moral  torpor  which  lets  the  diseased 
propensity  take  the  lead.  If  you  punish  for  such  things,  punish 
severely." 

The  following  fragment  on  the  subject  of  anxiety  we  give  without 
any  abridgment.  The  author  and  the  editor  of  this  journal  had 
often  referred  in  conversation  to  this  interesting  matter. 

"  Anxiety  ! — Is  there  a  human  breast  in  which  this  awful  word 
fails  to  produce  an  echo? — from  the  youth  who  fears  to  be  super- 
seded in  the  affections  of  the  object  of  his  love,  or  the  parent  who 
watches  with  alarm  the  blush  on  the  cheek  of  his  child,  lest  its  vivid- 
ness indicate  latent  consumption,  to  the  old  man  worn  down  with 
years  and  sorrow,  who  tries  to  estimate  the  commercial  convulsions 
that  threaten  to  swallow  up  the  hard  earnings  of  a  long  life  of  priva- 
tion, and  reduce  him  to  beggary. 

"  To  specify  the  subjects  of  tWs  corroding  care  would  be  to 
enumerate  all  the  classes  of  society.  The  man  of  poetical  imagination 
might  give  a  series  of  individual  pictures  whose  vividness  would 
excite  universal  despair.  Like  the  '  single  captive'  of  Sterne,  he 
might  so  harrow  up  the  feelings  of  the  reader  by  the  representation 
of  social  misery  individualized,  that  the  whole  world  should  seem  a 
chamel  house  of  wretchedness,  unworthy  of  the  benevolence  of  the 
Great  Being  who  called  it  into  existence. 

"  It  is  hard  to  believe  it  in  times  of  despondency  and  alarm;  but 
the  man  who  stands  aloof  from  the  turmoil  of  the  world,  and  occupies 
the  higher  station  of  independence,  knows  *  that  all  worketh  together 
for  good  ;*  that  Gk>d  does  not  leave  to  a  future  state  the  expiation  of 
many  of  our  errors  and  sins,  but  that  even  in  this  world  they  work 
their  own  punishment.  If  we  suffer  for  the  faults  and  crimes  of 
others  when  acquitted  by  our  own  conscience,  we  must  endeavour  to 
consider  the  misfortunes  inflicted  on  us  as  part  of  the  moral  dis- 
cipline by  which  it  is  His  purpose  to  work  out  our  improvement  and 
fit  us  for  final  hi^piness. 

«  This  view  of  the  casCy  howeyer,  is  appropriately  left  to  the 
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dergyman.  It  is  in  the  capacity  of  physiciaa  and  man  of  the  worid 
that  I  put  myself  forward  on  the  present  occasion,  in  the  oonvictioa 
that  it  is  in  my  power  to  offer  important  consolation  to  the  afflicted, 
to  show  how  misfortune  may  be  best  borne — ^how  its  physical  and 
moral  consequences  may  have  their  force  turned  aside,  and  be  ren> 
dered  comparatively  innocuous — ^how  inevitable  bodily  ailments  may 
be  modified  or  cured — ^how  some  admit  of  great  alleviation,  and 
some  of  entire  removal,  that  even  by  acting  on  the  body  we  may 
render  important  service  to  the  mind,  and  enable  it  to  rise  elastie 
from  the  pressure  that,  if  left  alone,  would  have  crushed  it  to  the 
earth. 

"  It  is  not  that  I  would  evade  the  consideration  of  other  forms  of 
nnhappiness — on  the  contrary,  I  hope,  sincerely  and  confidently,  to 
render  a  service  to  my  fellow-creatures  by  showing  that  in  all  cases  we 
may  anticipate  and  prevent,  or  give  considerable  relief  to  the  ailm^iti, 
disorders,  and  diseases  produced  by  mental  causes,  even  when  it  is 
obviously  impossible  to  alleviate  or  remove  their  source  and  origin. 
The  mind — ^that  is,  the  aggregate  of  the  functions  of  the  bndn,  (for  we 
are  not  here  speaking  of  the  Mm/,)  can  only  produce  disease  by  some 
sort  of  action  on  the  physical  structure  and  functions  of  the  body. 
We  see,  however,  that  as  accidental  injury  to  the  body  (an  extensive 
burn  or  scald  for  example)  can  produce  a  very  serious  effect  on  the 
mind,  so  also  the  diseased  or  disordered  states  of  body,  directly 
caused  by  mental  emotion,  act  reflexly  on  the  functions  of  the  bnun, 
and  very  often  paralyse  all  the  efforts  of  the  sufferer,  and  render  him 
incapable  of  using  in  its  full  power  the  intellect  which  would  have 
otherwise  shown  him  a  mode  of  extrication  from  his  embairassment 

'^  Men  who  have  mighty  cares  on  their  mind — statesmen  whose 
confidence  of  retaining  their  position,  and  further  ambitious  hopes  of 
personal  advancement,  depend  on  the  slender  and  fragile  thread  of 
popular  favour,  or  the  less  capricious  opinion  of  a  monarch,  or  whose 
patriotism  looks  forward  with  honourable  fear  to  the  result  of  a  deep- 
laid  scheme  for  the  advancement  of  their  country's  welfare,  liable  at 
every  moment  to  be  defeated  by  malevolent  rivals,  and  the  un- 
executed purposes  rendered  suspicious  to  those  who  judge  by  results 
alone^ — merchants  who  have  stewed  vast  sums  on  the  issue  of  an  un- 
certain speculation — gentlemen  of  fortune  who  have  perilled  their 
whole  possessions  and  their  honour  on  the  result  of  a  horse  race, — 
such  men  will,  perhaps,  look  down  with  contempt  on  the  petty 
details  of  the  cares  of  humble  life  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  but — 

' little  thiDgB  are  great  to  little  men.' 

''  The  medical  philosopher  looks  with  as  much  interest  on  the 
anxiety  of  the  petty  tradesman,  or  the  publican  whose  wealthier 
neighbour  is  gradually  depriving  them  of  the  income  created  by  un- 
tiring industry  with  scanty  means,  as  on  a  great  leviathan  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  whose  vast  speculations  involve  the  fate  of  nations. 
There  is  as  much  real  dignity  in  the  sufferings  of  the  one  as  the  other, 
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if  sanctified  by  a  feeling  of  reli^on.  Except  in  so  fieur  as  the  wish 
for  wealth  is  modified  by  the  desire  to  possess  the  means  of  bene- 
volent power  and  the  exercise  of  an  enlightened  beneficence,  the 
hopes,  fears,  motives,  sentiments,  and  feelings  of  the  different  classes, 
as  well  as  their  mental  and  corporeal  sufferings,  are  essentially  the 
same ;  and,  if  regarded  from  the  heights  of  pure  reason  and  philosophy, 
are  equally  deserving  of  honour  or  contempt. 

*'  I  shall,  however,  generally  draw  my  illustrations  from  that  middle 
class,  so  numerous  in  this  country,  who,  possessing  property,  educa- 
tion, and  refinement,  are  yet  engaged  in  the  incessant  labour  of 
earning  the  means  of  mairUaining  their  position — ^which  is  all  that 
the  vast  majority  desire;  the  cares  of  the  veiy  ambitious  are  objects 
of  less  interest. 

''  It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  anxiety  affects  the  health 
— ^it  is  an  object  of  daily  experience ;  our  libraries  are  full  of  books 
of  counsel  on  the  subject;  medical  works,  in  the  enumeration  of 
causes  of  lingering  disease,  are  crammed  with  cases  arising  from  this 
source  alone,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  disorder  wherein  tlus  state  of 
brain  is  not  assigned  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  agents  in  disturb- 
ing the  bodily  health,  and  establishing  disease.  Fevers,  jaundice,  gout, 
consumption,  insanity,  dyspepsia,  and  a  hundred  other  diseases,  are 
so  often  thus  created,  that  it  would  almost  appear  to  be  the  sole  agent 
in  their  production.  And  yet  with  all  this  profusion  of  advice  and 
description,  I  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  writer  who  has  attempted 
to  explain  the  mode  in  which  these  innumerable  effects  are  produced ; 
yet,  till  this  be  clearly  understood,  we  are  not  in  possession  of  half 
the  available  means  of  modifying  or  removing  them. 

''  The  distress  brought  on  by  this  inability  to  guide  the  thoughts 
— a  frequent  consequence  of  great  anxiety — ^this  inability  to  use  the 
two  brains  concurrently,  that  is,  to  exercise  cUterUion  or  study,  is  one 
of  the  most  pitiable  states  of  mind  that  can  be  conceived.  Happy 
those  who  have  never  had  personal  experience  of  the  infliction. 
The  utility  of  works  of  imagination  is  thoroughly  appreciated  in  such 
cases,  and  the  sufferer  would  be  always  reading.  In  following  the 
ideas  of  another  man  he  can  generally  leave  his  own  intellectual 
organs  in  quiet;  the  discordant  action  of  the  two  brains  may  thus 
subside  perhaps  into  repose,  and  on  resuming  their  duties  they  may 
have  re-established  the  unison  and  consentaneity  which  is  necessary 
to  the  tranquil  exercise  of  the  mind.  On  such  occasions,  if  there 
be  no  object  of  tender  fondness,  whose  soothing  blandishments  can 
turn  the  current  of  the  thoughts — ^if  a  man  look  only  with  terror 
to  the  time  when 

**  Shall  dawn  the  drearj  morrow ;  and  the  toils, 
The  cares,  the  ills  of  life,  with  scarcely  hope 
To  brighren  the  ioTolving  gloom,  and  save 
The  faiuting  spirit,** — 

''  on  these  occasions,  we  feel  acutely  the  value  of  such  a  writer  as 
Walter  Soott — a  man  whose  medical  mrtnceag  if  I  ma^  so  term  them. 
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would  have  been  cheaply  purchased  by  the  nadon  at  the  prioeof  the 
largest  fortune  ever  possessed  by  an  individual.  How  many  a 
harassed  brain  has  been  soothed  by  his  delightful  fietions — how 
many  a  lingering  disease  has  been  rendered  endurable — ^fram  how 
many  has  he  not  diverted  the  dismal  prospect  of  inevitable  death — 
to  how  many  an  aching  heart  has  he  brought  consolation  and  comfort, 
and  the  temporary  oblivion  of  sorrow — ^how  many  a  suicide  has  he 
prevented — and  how  many  a  bewildered  brain  placed  in  repoeet 
Such  men  have  their  mission, — they  are  sent  into  the  world  by  a 
benevolent  Deity  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  they  may  be  compwed 
to  the  blessed  medicaments  which  have  been  created  for  the  relief  of 
suffering.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  attribute  the  recoveiy  of 
many  a  patient  to  the  mental  composure  produced  by  reading  his 
admirable  romances,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  detract  from  the 
entire  satisfaction  and  assent  of  a  virtuous  mind.** 

Dr.  Wigan  entertained  strong  views  on  the  subject  of  capital 
punishment,  as  well  as  upon  the  indiscriminate  infliction  of  legal 
penalties.  Much  might  be  said  on  both  these  important  points,  but 
as  it  is  our  intention  shortly  to  consider  the  Science  of  Crime  psy- 
chologically, we  defer  our  observations  on  these  matters  raitO  the 
proper  period  arrives  for  their  consideration.  There  is  much  truth 
in  Dr.  Wigan's  remarks  relative  to  the  mental  training  of  most 
criminals.  Their  hereditary  predisposition  to  crime,  their  early 
education  in  crime,  and  want  of  religious  and  moral  instruction,  are 
points  which  a  wise  and  humane  legislature  ought  duly  to  consider 
in  its  award  of  punishments. 

''  The  inferior  animals  have  two  brains,  like  man,  and  the  intel- 
lectual portion  of  these  brains,  however  defective  as  compared  with 
ours,  can  control  their  natural  propensities.  The  dog  can  wait  for  a 
time  of  safe  revenge,  or  for  an  opportunity  of  stealing  with  impunity, 
but  we  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  they  can  think 
of  their  own  thoughts,  the  point  of  mental  development  at  which 
begins  a  responsibility  for  the  actions.  If,  from  naturally  defective 
formation  of  the  organs  of  thought  in  a  human  being,  this  d^;ree  of 
ratiocination  is  beyond  his  powers,  surely  no  one  would  hold  him 
otherwise  responsible  for  his  misdeeds,  than  we  hold  the  spider  re- 
sponsible for  the  lingering  death  he  inflicts  upon  the  fly;  we  may 
still,  if  it  be  our  object  to  preserve  the  flies,  destroy  the  spider,  and 
we  may  remove  the  barely  human  being  where  he  can  do  no  further 
mischief.  A  few  years  only  have  elapsed  since  it  was  believed  that 
we  had  the  right  to  put  them  to  death,  but  a  more  humane  practice 
now  prevails.  (In  the  '  Annual  Register,*  of  the  years  1 784  and 
1785,  I  observe  that  the  number  hanged  in  one  morning  at  the  Old 
Bailey  varied  from  ten  or  twelve  to  five-and-twenty ;  there  are 
numerous  instances  of  batches  of  siscteen,  eighteen,  and  two-and- 
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twenty,  strangled  together,  many  of  them  for  crimes  which,  in  the 
present  day,  would  be  thought  sufficiently  punished  by  a  few  years 
at  the  hulks.)  In  like  manner,  if  the  individual,  from  the  want  of 
moral  training,  has  never  been  taught  the  art  of  self-control — if  he 
has  been  brought  up  in  a  moral  atmosphere  so  polluted  as  to  stifle 
the  growth  of  moral  feeling — or  from  long  indulgence  of  depraved 
habits  and  propensities,  has  become  incapable  of  exercising  a  faculty 
once  acquired,  he  must  be  judged  very  differently  from  the  man  who, 
with  all  the  motives  to  good  conduct  carefully  cultivated,  deliberately 
prefers  vice  to  virtue — his  immediate  gratification  to  his  future  ad- 
vantage— and  the  indulgence  of  his  own  vile  passions  to  the  welfare 
of  society." 

It  appeared  to  Dr.  Wigan  that,  in  some  of  the  ordinary  forms  of 
insanity— of  continuous  or  permanent  insanity,  the  mental  condition 
of  the  patients  much  resembled  the  condition  of  children — sensation 
and  perception  active,  but  reasoning  powers  (judgment)  defective-^ 
and  often  (like  the  absence  of  one  sense  giving  greater  activity  to 
another,)  that  the  faculties  particular  to  childhood  were  more  acute 
than  when  they  had  the  full  possession  of  their  reason.  Some  mad 
people,  like  children,  have  an  extraordinary  power  of  penetrating  into 
character,  and  possess  a  sort  of  freemasonry  which  enables  them  to 
test  even  the  sincerity  of  a  tone  of  voice  with  a  miraculous  instinct. 
A  young  child  can  distinguish  the  assiduities  dictated  by  interested 
motives  from  those  which  arise  from  a  real  love  of  children  and 
tolerance  of  their  vagaries.  The  bland  and  soothing  tones  of  the 
doctor  impose  on  the  mother,  but  the  child  is  not  deceived  by  them. 
The  existence,  the  status  of  the  child  is  more  complete  in  its  kind 
than  the  status  of  the  adult — the  fiEtculties  it  possesses  are  more 
perfect  than  the  same  faculties  when  the  reason  is  fully  developed. 

Like  most  young  practitioners.  Dr.  Wigan  was,  in  the  outset  of 
his  career,  exceedingly  anxious  to  please,  and  we  dare  say  that  his 
anxiety  led  him,  as  it  so  often  leads  others,  into  a  little  exaggeration 
of  manner.  He  had  visited  a  young  child  not  very  seriously  ill,  and 
had  made  his  inquiries  in  so  gentle  and  soothing,  indeed  so  ajeo- 
tionate  a  manner,  that  it  was  quite  evident  he  had  made  his  way 
into  the  very  penetralia  of  the  mother's  heart,  and  that  there  was 
little  chance  of  so  kind  and  ffood  a  man  (so  very  fond  of  children) 
being  superseded  by  any  other  person.  Whatever  might  be  the  pro- 
gress of  the  case,  he  came  away  quite  satisfied  ivith  his  own  skiU, 
but  with  a  slight  inkling  of  self-contempt  at  his  obsequious  demon- 
strations, and  not  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  the  lady's  understanding 
who  had  been  so  infatuated  with  them.     He  had  scarcely  descended 
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the  steps,  when  he  was  called  back  to  hear  a  few  more  last  word%  and 
was  shown  into  a  room  adjoining  the  children's  playroom ;  while 
waiting  the  coming  of  the  mother  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
the  whole  scene  acted  over  again  by  them ;  one  was  the  mamma» 
another  the  baby,  and  another  himself;  and  all  his  words  and  tones 
were  mimicked  in  perfection.  It  was  quite  dear  that  the  dbildren 
who  had  been  present  at  the  oonsoltation,  had  all  seen  through  the 
sweet  artifices  which  the  mother  had  accepted  as  perfectly  genuine 
sympathy. 

So  it  seems  to  be  with  some  of  the  insane;  they  most  be  treated 
with  perfect  candour  and  veracity.  They  must  be  answered  boldly 
and  clearly,  without  the  least  subterfuge  or  deception.  The  physi- 
cian ought  to  be  exceedingly  careful  never  to  break  a  promise,  or 
hold  out  a  delusive  expectation ;  he  must  behave  to  them  with  a  re- 
spect which  seems  to  arise  from  a  real  deference  for  humanity,  even 
in  that  humiliating  position. 

We  must  for  the  present  bring  our  article  to  a  conclusion;  on 
some  future  occasion,  we  may  again  revert  to  the  unpublished  views 
of  Dr.  Wigan. 


Art.  n. — Letters  on  the  TrtUhs  contained  in  Popular  Superstitions, 
By  Herbert  Mayo,  M.D.  1849.  Sauerlsender,  Frankfort; 
Blackwood,  Edinburgh. 

The  present  era  is  distinguished  for  the  development  both  of  phy- 
sical and  psychical  wonders.  In  mechanical  and  other  arts,  what 
miracles  have  been  wrought  by  the  ingenuity  and  scientific  experi- 
ments of  the  engineer  and  the  practical  chemist;  the  tunnelling  of 
iron-stone  rocks;  the  draining  of  primeval  bogs  and  mosses;  the 
suspension,  as  if  by  magic,  of  gigantic  tubes  over  the  wide  waters ; 
the  lightning  celerity  of  the  electric  telegraph,  all  demonstrate  the 
wondrous  workings  of  the  brain  of  man,  and  the  perfection  of  his 
hand. 

The  elucidation  of  the  eccentric  phenomena  of  mind  seems  almost 
to  have  kept  pace  with  the  inventions  of  science,  and  has  rendered 
dear  and  evident  many  of  those  mysterious  influences  resulting  finom 
the  combination  of  spirit  and  matter  which  were,  in  darker  ages,  re- 
ferred to  nought  less  than  the  special  agency  of  a  deity  or  a  demon. 

It  may  be  with  the  imaginative  classes  of  mankind  a  sort  of  pro- 
fanation to  invade  those  fanciful  regions,  which  have  become  almost 
Bacred  from  their  very  antiquity,  to  throw  a  doud  of  dull  fiftct  over 
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the  bright  regions  of  fairyland;  but  truth  is^  or  should  be,  the  goddess 
of  our  idolatry,  and  it  is  our  duty  as  philosophers  to  remove  the 
veil  of  obscurity  from  the  portal  of  her  temple,  and  thus  weed  the 
human  heart  of  its  superstitious  errors.  ''  To  call  a  prejudice  time- 
hallowed,"  writes  Lord  Bacon,  "  is  to  open  a  way  for  it  into  hearts 
it  had  never  before  penetrated.     Thus  it  is  with  human  belief.'* 

We  have  in  this  notice  presimied  to  place  mechanics  and  mind  in 
the  same  category,  for  their  mutual  influence  is,  in  more  senses  than 
one,  in  very  intimate  association. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  for  the  present,  allude  to  the  preconception 
of  a  theory  or  a  principle  in  the  mind,  ere  a  %t?ork  can  be  effected  by 
the  hand ;  this  is  a  truth  too  plain  to  require  even  a  momentary 
argument. 

The  imaginative  faculty  of  mind,  however,  has,  from  time  to  time, 
excited  more  influence  over  mechanical  invention  than  we  may  at 
first  believe.  Thus  in  the  infancy  of  science  every  mind  which  could 
not  compass  or  fathom  the  principles  of  an  eccentric  feat  or  a 
gigantic  invention,  at  once  charged  the  inventor  with  the  possession 
of  supernatural  power,  and  of  having,  for  evil  purposes,  entered  into 
league  with  a  demon.  The  vulgar  and  illiterate,  nay,  many  a  culti- 
vated mind,  were  prone  to  blink  an  extraordinary  work,  unless  they 
were  satisfied  that  extraordinary — ^that  is,  supernatural — powers  were 
brought  into  play  to  effect  it.  To  this  feeling  Galileo  oweil  his  per- 
secution; thus,  too,  when  Roger  Bacon  had  invented  a  magic 
lanthem,  no  one  believed  it,  until  they  were  assured  that  the  devil 
appeared  to,  and  assisted  him,  (for  they  gave  implicit  faith  to  the 
sable  impersonation,)  and  then  their  scepticism  vanished. 

This  blind  credence  in  the  mechanical  or  personal  agency  of  the 
devil  upon  earth  was  one  fertile  spring  of  those  popular  supersti- 
tions which  have  for  ages  deluged  the  globe.  They  have  blinded  the 
eye  of  the  mind  to  the  light  of  truth,  and  they  have  done  what  is 
far  more  to  be  deplored,  they  have  stained  the  human  heart  with 
black  infidelity,  and,  under  the  guise  of  priestly  sanctity,  with 
cruelties  the  most  wanton  and  devilish.  While  by  some,  the  pure 
light  of  revelation  has  been  scorned  as  an  ignis  &tuu8  to  the  weak 
proselyte  of  divine  truth;  by  others,  the  believer  has  been  agonized 
with  tortures  indescribable,  in  obedience  to  the  fiat  of  a  wanton  nun 
or  a  bigoted  friar. 

For  ages  these  superstitions  were  hoodwinked;  learning  and 
science,  if  such  it  can  be  termed,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  magi  or 
the  priests,  who,  at  one  time,  even  vaunted  a  delegated  power  and 
authority  from  above,  by  which  they  worked  their  miracles. 

NO.  YIIL  M  M 
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As  time  has  progressed,  the  light  of  scieiice  has  be^  more  BpretA 
abroad,  and  has  entered  deeply  into  men's  minds;  the  dark  veil  of 
superstition  has  been  torn  away,  and  the  enlightened  intellect  can 
now  analyze  the  principles  of  nature,  and  without  fear  elucidate  and 
explain  her  wondrous  and  beautiful  laws.  Hence  is  Herbert  Mayo 
fully  justified,  among  others,  in  writing  on  the  tnUha  of  popular 
superstitions. 

These  letters  were  written  as  ''  a  resource  in  the  solitary  evenings 
of  commencing  winter;*'  but  the  thrilling  delights  of  juvenile  imagi- 
nation did  not,  to  his  regret,  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  author's 
dream.  He  was  out  of  the  leading  strings  of  fiemcy,  and  had  become 
a  man  of  fact;  and  therefore,  instead  of  a  running  fire  about  the  wild 
legends  of  the  Hartz  or  the  E|ttzenellenbogen  or  the  Lurleibeig,  the 
psychologist  has  boldly  shorn  them  of  their  romantic  interest^  and 
they  dwindle,  as  Gktfferel  has  it»  into  "  very  truths,  naturally  falling 
under  the  compass  of  his  matter." 

With  all  these  elucidations,  however,  the  world  is  still  composed^ 
with  regard  to  psychical  phenomena,  of  three  classes;  the  sceptics  or 
revilers  at  one  extreme,  the  proselytes  or  believers  at  the  other,  and 
between  them  the  reflectors;  who,  though  still  in  various  degrees 
doubting,  yet  have  their  mind's  eye  open  to  conviction,  being  assured 
that,  although  some  professors  deceive  themselves,  and  some  deceive 
others,  there  are  yet ''  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy." 

The  subjects  Mr.  Mayo  has  chosen  for  his  analyses  are  these — ^the 
divining  rod,  vampyrism,  ghosts,  real  and  unreal,  trance,  somnam- 
bulism, catalepsy,  religious  delusions,  mesmerism:  a  very  limited 
catalogue,  it  must  be  confessed,  on  which  to  build  an  analysis  of 
superstition,  although,  in  the  form  of  letters  in  Blackwood,  they 
passed  off  as  light  and  interesting  articles. 

The  style  in  which  the  work  is  written  savours  much  of  the  mys- 
ticism of  the  Qerman  school,  and  it  is  printed  in  an  outlandish 
type.  This,  added  to  the  un-English  spelling  of  such  words  aapkraze, 
exercizCy  &c.,  causes  us  to  feel  that  the  literary  qualities  of  Mr.  Mayo 
are  not  improved  by  his  residence  at  Boppard  on  the  Rhine. 

The  subjects  have  been  already  well  sifted  in  the  Natural  Magic  of 
Brewster,  the  Sciences  Occultes  of  Salvertes,  the  Essays  of  Pettigrew 
and  of  Newnham,  the  Popular  Delusions  of  Mackay,  and  in  Dendy's 
"  Philosophy  of  Mystery,"  <kc.,  and  most  of  the  incidents  have  already 
been  recorded  in  one  or  other  of  those  works;  yet  as  every  year  now 
bringeth  forth  something  novel — as  Mr.  Mayo  dilates  more  fully  than 
many  others  on  the  wondrous  O.  D.  force,  that  great  natural  (^idl  of 
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the  world,  that  so  completely  unmasks  the  magus  and  the  wizard — 
as  the  author  has  been  an  authority  in  physiology — and  as,  above  all, 
the  book  is  a  liUle  one,  we  have  now  chosen  it  as  the  subject  of  our 
comments. 

Among  the  popular  superstitions  of  the  mining  districts  there  is 
one  which  confers  the  power  of  discovering  the  hidden  treasures  of 
the  mines — a  faculty  which  would  have  once  secured  to  its  possessor 
the  title  of  magus  or  impostor;  and  he  would  have  been  worshipped 
or  murdered — ^have  had  his  apotheosis  or  his  bonfire,  according  as 
his  works  called  up  proselytes  or  scomers.  But  the  magic  is  not 
really  of  the  mind,  it  seems,  not  even  of  the  sensations;  it  is  purely 
mechanical,  the  mind  being  merely  concerned  in  interpreting  or  cal- 
culating the  sources  of  action — the  movements  of  the  divining  rod, 
to  which  eccentric  phenomena  Mr.  Mayo  gives  a  qualified  credence. 

"  There  exists  strong  evidence  to  show  that  the  divining  rod  really 
does  what  b  pretended  of  if  And  this  is  the  account  of  the 
talisman: 

"  In  Cornwall,  they  hold  that  about  one  in  forty  possesses  this 
faculty.  They  cut  a  hazel  twig  just  below  where  it  forks.  Having 
stripped  the  leaves  off,  they  cut  each  branch  to  something  more  than 
a  foot  in  length,  leaving  the  stump  three  inches  long.  This  imple- 
ment IB  the  divining  rod.  The  hazel  is  selected  for  the  purpose 
because  it  branches  more  symmetrically  than  its  neighbours.  The 
hazel  fork  is  to  be  held  by  the  branches,  one  in  either  hand,  the 
stump  or  point  projecting  straight  forwards.  The  arms  of  the  ex- 
perimenter hang  by  his  sides ;  but  the  elbows,  being  bent  at  a  right 
angle,  the  forearms  are  advanced;  the  hands  are  held  seven  or  eight 
inches  ai>art,  the  knuckles  down,  and  the  thumbs  outwards.  The 
ends  of  the  branches  of  the  divining  fork  appear  between  the  roots 
of  the  thumbs  and  forefingers.  The  operator  thus  anned  walks  over 
the  ground  he  intends  exploring,  in  the  full  expectation  that,  if  he 
possesses  the  mystic  gift,  as  soon  as  he  passes  over  a  vein  of  metal  or 
under-ground  spring,  the  hazel  fork  will  begin  to  move  spontaneously 
in  his  hands,  rising  or  falling  as  the  case  may  be." 

Mr.  Mayors  conversion  was,  however,  a  roundabout  sort  of  an  in- 
fluence.    A  Scotch  gentleman,  Mr.  G.  Fairholme,  told  Mr.  Herbert 

Mayo  that  Mrs.  H ,  of  Southampton,  told  him  that  Mrs.  Colonel 

Beaumont,  of  Cheltenham,  told  her  that  she  could  show  her  the 
effect  of  the  rod,  which  she  did  in  a  shrubbeiy;  but  no  mention  of 
the  discovery  of  a  mine.  Even  the  experiments  of  the  Count  de 
Tristan,  who  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject,  do  not  come  up  to  the 
mark,  nor  exactly  elucidate  the  manoeuvres  of  Dousterswivel  in  the 
chapel  of  St  Ruth,  as  the  rod  will,  in  certain  degrees,  move  over  a 
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non-eoDcUing  surface,  being  affiimed  to  be  dependent  on  electridty; 
that  prolific  explanation  (1)  of  many  inflaences,  as  mesmerism, 
cholera,  influenza,  and  the  like.  The  sum  of  Mr.  Mayo's  condusions 
is,  that  we  must  be  predisposed  ere  we  can  influence  the  divining 
rodj  that  we  are  not  conscious  of  our  influence;  that  it  is  only  shown 
in  certain  localities;  that  the  rod  isy  in  fact,  only  a  conductor  between 
the  body  and  the  earth. 

As  an  analogous  power  to  this,  the  author  refers  to  the  magnetic 
experiments  of  Heichenbach,  by  which  a  new  force  was  imparted 
which  is  termed  the  O.  D.  This  O.  D.  (D.)  seems  to  be  but  another 
reading  of  the  magnetism  of  Puys^fur  many  years  ago;  yet  the 
phenomena  being  well  authenticated,  we  will  quote  some  passages  of 
interest. 

"  A  horse-shoe  magnet  having  been  adjusted  on  a  table,  with  the 
poles  directed  upwards,  the  sensitive  subject  saw,  at  the  distance  of 
ten  feet,  the  appearance  of  flames  issuing  from  it.  The  armature 
of  the  magnet,  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  was  then  applied.  Upon  this  the 
flames  disappeared.  They  reappeared,  she  said,  as  often  as  the 
armature  was  removed  from  the  magnet." 

It  seems  that  the  O.  D.  is  a  polar  force;  its  eflects  being,  according 
to  Von  Reichenbach,  O.  D.  negative  and  O.  D.  positive, 

"  One  of  the  most  sensitive  of  his  subjects  held,  at  his  desire,  a 
piece  of  copper-wire,  by  the  middle  with  the  right  hand,  by  one  end 
with  the  left.  Then  Von  R.  touched  the  free  end  of  the  wire 
with  one  pole  of  a  large  crystal,  in  order  to  charge  it  with  O.D.  The 
patient  immediately  felt  a  sensation  in  the  right  hand,  which  disap- 
peared as  quickly  to  be  felt  by  the  left  hand  instead,  at  the  further 
end  of  the  piece  of  wire." 

"  The  right  hand  displays  the  characters  of  negative  O.  D.,  the  left 
those  of  positive  O.D.  The  more  sensitive  subjects  recognised  in 
the  dark  the  appearance  of  dim  flames  proceeding  from  the  tips  of  his 
fingers,  and  all  felt  the  corresponding  sensations  of  draughts  of  cool 
or  warm  air." 

"  Von  Reichenbach  substituted  himself  for  the  magnet.  When  he 
took  Miss  Maix's  hands  in  his  normally — that  is  to  say,  her  left  in 
his  right,  her  right  in  his  left,  she  felt  a  circulation  moving  up  the 
right  arm  through  the  chest,  down  the  left  arm,  attended  with  a 
sense  of  giddiness." 

Now  these  incidents,  taken  with  reservation,  are  interesting,  yet 
we  are  still  sceptical  enough  to  smile  at  the  assurance  of  "  flame 
proceeding  from  the  tips  of  Von  Reichenbach's  fingers,"  as  when  we 
first  heard  from  the  lips  of  Dupotet  the  same  assertion  in  the  wards 
of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  yet  we  do  not  affirm  that  the  thing  is 
impossible,    Mr.  Mayo  was,  at  one  of  our  former  visits^  about  to 
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operate  on  three  or  four  patients;  but  at  that  time  he  had  not  faith 
enough  to  allow  the  Baron  to  lay  his  patients  in  ecstasy  by  his  blue 
flame  ere  he  flourished  his  knife. 

Mr.  Mayo  seems  to  anticipate  the  smile  of  disbe'ief  in  these  divining 
rods.  They  who  have  once  smiled  themselves,  either  in  pity  or  in 
wonder,  are  highly  prone  to  expect  the  smiles  of  others  when  they 
are  converted.  These  questions  are  not  essentially  psychologicaly 
however  they  may  fairly  engage  the  time  of  the  experimental  philo- 
sopher; we  will,  therefore,  pass  on  to  the  next  subject,  which  is  some- 
what closer  in  its  affinity  to  the  manifestations  of  mind — Vampjrrism! 
Of  course  the  readers  of  Mr.  Mayo  must  have  anticipated  a  lucubra- 
tion on  the  zoology  of  the  Arabian  Nights;  that  they  were  about  to 
glut  their  curiosity  by  the  natural  history  of  the  ghoul  or  the  afrit. 
For  even  the  modem  definition  of  the  vampyr  by  Horst  is,  muUUo 
nomine,  the  very  prototype  of  the  monsters  of  those  wondrous 
legends  of  the  Sultaness  Scheherazade: — 

"  A  vampyr  is  a  dead  body  which  continues  to  live  in  the  grave, 
which  it  leaves,  however,  by  night  for  the  purpose  of  sucking  the 
blood  of  the  living,  whereby  it  is  nourished  and  preserved  in  good 
condition,  instead  of  becoming  decomposed  like  other  dead  bodies.** 

And  Fischer  adds,  the  bite  is  speedily  &tal,  ''  although  it  leaves,  in 
general,  no  mark  upon  the  person.  If  the  life  of  a  victim  be  pro- 
longed for  a  period,  sooner  or  later  he  ends  with  becoming  a  vampyr 
himself — ^that  is  to  say,  he  dies  and  is  buried,  but  continues  to  lead 
a  vampyr  life  in  the  grave,  nourishing  himself  by  infecting  others, 
and  promiscuously  propagating  vamp3rrism.** 

But  with  all  this  we  may  conclude  that  the  longing  for  the  super- 
natural will  not  be  gratified,  as  Mr.  Mayo  sets  himself  veiy  in- 
geniously to  associate  the  demoniac  fables  of  the  vampyrs  with  two 
very  interesting  psychological  questions,  implicitly  believing  the 
truths  of  many  an  awful  catastrophe,  of  which  he  selects  two  cases. 

One  stoiy  is  that  of  a  lover  who,  though  deeply  enamoured, 
blighted  his  passion  because  he  believed  himself  doomed  by  the  con- 
tamination of  a  vampyr.  The  lover  dies;  and  in  consequence  of  a 
prevailing  illusion  that  he  wag  a  vampyr,  and  that  the  village  was 
haunted  ^y  him,  his  body  was  disinterred  forty  days  after  his  burial, 
and  a  stake  being  driven  into  his  breast^  ''  blood  gushed  forth,  and 
the  corpse  uttered  an  audible  groan."  Subsequently,  to  clear  the 
cemetery  of  the  vampyrs,  above  a  dozen  bodies  were  thus  exhumed, 
and  although  they  had  been  under  the  sod  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
many  were  as  fresh  and  undecomposed  as  when  they  were  buried, 
frah  blood  being  found  in  the  chest.   These  appearances  were  amply 
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sufficient,  in  ignorant  or  superstitious  minds,  to  uphold,  nay,  to  com- 
pletely prove  the  truth  of  vampyrism;  especially  as  one  lady  seemed 
to  have  become  much  fatter  in  her  grave,  in  consequence  of  her 
nocturnal  banquets  of  sanguisuction. 

The  other  case  is  that  of  a  man  in  the  district  of  Kring,  '*  who 
died,  was  buried,  and  became  a  vamp3T,  and,  as  such,  was  exhumed 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  stake  thrust  through  him.     When  they 
opened  his  grave,  after  he  had  been  long  buried,  his  face  was  found 
with  a  colour,  and  his  features  made  natural  movements,  as  if  the 
dead  man  smiled.     He  even  opened  his  mouth  as  if  he  would  inhale 
fresh  air.     They  held  the  crucifix  before  him,  and  called  in  a  loud 
voice,  "  See,  this  is  Jesus  Christ  who  redeemed  your  soul  from  hell, 
and  died  for  you."     After  the  sound  had  acted  on  his  organs  of 
hearings  and  he  had  connected,  perhaps,  some  ideas  with  it,  tears 
began  to  flow  from  the  dead  man's  eyes.    Finally,  when  after  a  short 
prayer  for  his  poor  soul,  they  proceeded  to  hack  off  his  head,  the 
corpse  uttered  a  screech,  and  turned  and  rolled  just  as  if  it  had  been 
alive,  and  the  grave  was  full  of  blood."    For  the  solution  of  this 
wonder,  Mr.  Mayo  leans  altogether  upon  pathology,  explaining  the 
fact  of  the  fresh  and  undecaying  body  in  the  grave  by  the  occurrence 
of  the  death  trance,  citing  the  cases  of  the  two  colonels,  Russell  and 
Towusend,  in  analogous  proof;  and  the  withering  influence  of  blind 
credence  in  the  supernatural  visitation,  by  allusions  to  the  analogous 
occurrences  of  epidemic  monomania.     Of  these  awful  instances  of 
U/e  in  death,  we  have  elsewhere  fully  dilated,  discussing  the  pheno- 
mena of  syncope,  catalepsy,  trance,  &c.,  with  the  analogies  of  the 
hybernation  of  animals. 

The  horrors  of  premature  sepulture,  to  which  these  unlucky  vam- 
pyrs  are  doomed  by  mistake,  is  awful  enough  for  the  contemplation 
of  the  most  prurient  mind.  To  these  mistakes  Mr.  Mayo  offers  these 
allusions : — 

"  A  noise  heard  in  a  vault — ^the  people,  instead  of  breaking  open 
the  door,  go  for  the  keys,  and  for  authority  to  act,  and  return  too 
late :  the  unfortunate  person  is  found  dead,  having  previously  gnawn 
her  arm  in  agony.  A  lady  is  buried  with  a  jewel  of  value  on  her 
finger :  thieves  open  the  vault  to  possess  themselves  of  thetftreasore : 
the  ring  cannot  be  drawn  from  the  finger,  and  the  thieves  proceed 
to  cut  the  finger  ofl*;  the  lady,  wakening  from  her  trance,  scares  the 
thieves  away  and  recovers.  A  young  married  lady  dies,  and  is 
buried:  a  former  admirer,  to  whom  her  parents  had  refiised  her 
hand,  bribes  the  sexton  to  let  him  see  once  more  the  form  he  loved. 
The  body  opportunely  comes  to  life  at  this  moment,  and  flies  from 
Paris  with  its  first  lover  to  England,  where  they  are  married*' 
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The  following  cases  more  nearly  concern  the  scalpel  than  the 
spade: — 

"  The  Cardinal  Espinosa,  prime  minister  under  Philip  the  Second 
of  Spain,  died,  as  it  was  supposed,  after  a  short  illness.  His  rank 
entitled  him  to  be  embalmed.  Accordingly,  the  body  was  opened 
for  that  purpose.  The  lungs  and  heart  had  just  been  brought  into 
yiew,  when  the  latter  was  seen  to  beat.  The  cardinal,  awakening  at 
the  &tal  moment,  had  still  strength  enough  left  to  seize  with  his 
hand  the  knife  of  the  anatomist  P 

The  case  of  the  Abb6  Prevost,  so  often  cited,  is  somewhat  similar. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  Journal,  we  have  discussed  the  inter- 
esting point  of  the  evidence  of  dissolution,  <kc  But  we  are  scarce 
prepared,  even  now,  to  believe  that  out  of  1200  (we  quote  from 
Frorieps  Notizen)  presented  for  burial  at  New  York,  six  returned  to 
life— one  in  every  two  hundred.  This  seems,  however,  very  clear 
from  the  record  of  the  mode  of  prevention,  which  consisted  in  the 
attachment  of  strings  to  the  hands  and  feet  of  a  corpse,  kept  eight 
days  above  ground  in  a  coffin  open  at  the  head. 

The  inhuman  mode  of  breaking  the  spell  of  vampyrism  is  truly 
demoniac,  paralleled  only  by  witch-burning  and  the  tortures  of  the 
inquisition.  The  blind  interpretation  of  the  awful  fact  has  been 
replete  with  unhappy  inflictions.  It  has,  as  we  have  seen,  caused 
the  murder  of  its  victim  by  impalement,  and,  by  the  mental  con- 
tagion of  superstitious  terror,  it  has  doomed  a  bevy  of  miserable 
beings  to  a  half-living  grave. 

The  first  result  of  this  blind  credulity  is  spectral  illusion,  which 
Mr.  Mayo  calls  ''  Unreal  ghosts,**  citing  the  hacknied  case  of  Nicolai 
and  the  vision  of  the  Fetch  in  illustration.  There  are,  however,  much 
more  interesting  and  impressive  cases  on  record  The  author  travels 
here  not  a  little  out  of  the  record  These  cases  of  trance  are  the 
mere  result  of  imitative  monomania  from  intense  mental  impression 
— one  only  of  the  causes  of  spectral  illusion.  How  rapidly  even  the 
ei/e$  of  a  crowd  may  be  made  the  fools  of  intelligence  has  been  illus- 
trated by  many  amusing  anecdotes,  but  the  mind's  eye  will  also  very 
soon  run  wild  under  the  potent  influence  of  a  morbid  sympathy. 
Among  nuns,  schoolg^ls,  and  other  supersensitive  beings,  the  dance 
of  the  middle  ages  displayed  the  mania  by  wholesale. 

In  this  sympaihy  lies  much  of  the  essence  of  magnetism,  whether 
it  be  sympathetic  cictum  or  sympathetic  thought,  which  is  the  action 
of  the  brain.  It  requires  no  animal  electricity  to  induce  this,  as  if 
one  body  were  positively,  another  negatively,  electrified  The  sensi- 
tive mind  has  its  thought  directed  or  impressed  by,  and  brooding 
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over,  ft  sobjeet;  and  thisiinpreanoii  beooming  gnenl,  the  inHmmre 
18  imsistible.  Tbe  simplest  mode  of  ftiudjBiB  is  to  b^gjn  with  the 
intense  impresnon  of  one  mind,  bj  the  concentntioii  of  thoogfat  or 
association.  Such  is  the  induction  of  f^kantoms,  even  in  strong  bat 
imaginative  minds;  such  the  dimaz  of  his  ihed<^;ieal  stodies  on 
Swedenborg;  sudi  the  effect  of  the  ilhiminated  miasat^  on  Joan  of 
Arc:  a  train  of  illusions  fashioned  according  to  the  bent  of  di^odtion 
or  iaaie — ^it  may  be  according  to  the  maukU$ig  of  the  <»gan  of  the 
mind. 

On  a  weak  or  congested  brain  the  efiect  would  be  one  or  other 
form  of  mania.  These  illusions  we  nught  apdy  term  religious 
dieromania,  in  which  there  is  a  nucrocosm  of  bright  phanUnns  float- 
ing around  the  visionary,  who  is,  we  shall  usually  find,  qttoad  the 
action  of  the  illusive  drama,  pars  magna.  We  might  quote  many 
instances  dispkying  madness  equal  to  that  of  Swedoiborg  and 
Theresa;  but  we  will  merely  transcribe  that  of  a  youth  of  Konigsbeig^ 
the  natural  son  of  a  priest,  from  Mr.  Mayo*s  book : — 

He  **  had  the  impression  that  he  was  met  near  a  crucifix  on  the 
wayside  by  seven  angels,  who  revealed  to  him  that  he  was  to  repre- 
sent God  the  Father  on  earth,  to  drive  all  evil  out  of  the  worid.  The 
poor  fellow,  after  pondering  a  long  time  upon  this  illunon,  issued  a 
drcular,be^nmngthu8 — *We,JohnAlbrecht  AdclgrdtSyndos,  Amata, 
Kanemata,  Kilhis  Mataldis  Schonal-Kilimundis  Sabrandis  Elioria 
Hrperarch,  high-priest  and  emperor,  prince  of  peace  of  the  whole 
world,  H^-perarch,  king  of  the  holy  kingdom  of  heaven,  judge  of  tbe 
li^-ing  and  the  dead,  God  and  Father,  in  whose  divinity  Christ  will 
come  on  the  last  day  to  judge  the  world.  Lord  of  all  lords,  King  of 
all  kings,  S:cJ" 

This  cheromaniac  was  thrown  into  prison  and  put  to  the  torture; 
he  had  hb  tongue  torn  out  with  red-hot  pincen^  was  cut  in  four 
quarters,  and  then  burned  under  the  gallows. 

In  the  same  category  with  these  celestial  maniacs,  are  others  whose 
bright  >'isions  turn  on  the  subject  of  their  study  or  profession: 
such  was  Benvenuto  Cellini,  whose  brows,  he  believed,  were  sur- 
rounded by  halos  of  light,  bright  stars,  Ac,  drc ;  and,  in  the  ^  Phi- 
losophy of  M3rstery,*'  is  recorded  the  case  of  a  fine  jroung  officer, 
who,  in  enumerating  his  titles,  exhausted  the  whole  catalogue  of 
dignities,  royal,  diplomatic,  and  military,  and  framed  a  list  hr  more 
dignified  than  that  of  poor  Albrecht,  already  quoted.  These  cases 
are  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  mind*s  constitution  in  the 
fushioning  of  illusions.  On  that  mind  that  is  tortured  with  remorae, 
or  has  been  guilty  of  some  dark  deed,  the  visions  will  be  of  daggers^ 
poison,  or  blood,  as  those  of  Macbeth  and  his 
wife. 
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Now  these  ghosts  are  all  very  intelli^ble,  but  they  are  accomplices 
after  the  fact,  and  therefore  are  indeed  very  useful  in  the  matter  of 
reform;  ghosts  act  a  very  important  part  in  the  economy  of  morals. 
The  ghost  of  the  dream,  for  instance,  will  again  and  again  glide  into 
the  chamber  by  night,  and  by  patient  perseverance  will  at  length 
effect  its  object,  even  in  the  most  obdurate  hearts,  just  as  continual 
dropping  will  wear  away  a  stone. 

Even  the  praplietic  dream,  as  it  is  called — the  death-fetch,  although 
a  morbid  action,  is  not  without  its  benefit.  Many  a  wilful  heart  has 
been  changed  by  this  spectre  of  the  wndth.  **  A  young  gentleman,** 
we  quote  from  Mr.  Mayo,  "  told  me  that  he  was  one  evening  at  a 
supper  party  in  college,  when  they  were  joined  by  a  common  friend 
on  his  return  from  hunting.  They  expected  him,  but  were  struck 
by  his  appearance :  he  was  pale  and  a^tated.  On  questioning  him, 
they  learned  the  cause.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  ride  home,  he 
had  been  accompanied  by  a  horseman  who  kept  exact  pace  with 
him,  the  rider  and  horse  being  close  fac-similes  of  himself  and  the 
steed  he  rode,  even  to  the  copy  of  a  new-fiftngled  bit,  which  he 
sported  that  day  for  the  first  time.  He  had  in  fact  seen  his  double 
or  fetch.  His  friends  advised  him  to  consult  the  college  tutor,  who 
failed  not  to  give  him  some  good  advice,  and  hoped  the  warning 
would  not  be  thrown  away."  It  is  added  that,  **  it  had  made  the 
ghost-seer,  for  the  time  at  least,  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.** 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how,  from  this  disordered  function,  the 
same  condition  or  posture  will  induce  a  repetition  of  the  same  train 
of  thought.  The  dream  or  spectre,  forgotten  in  the  day  time,  will 
come  again  at  night,  like  Hamlet's  father,  almost  at  the  same  hour. 
Of  course,  in  the  dark  ages,  this  punctuality  of  visitation  was  re- 
ferred to  some  spiritual  law  in  the  code  of  the  government  of 
shadows.  We  know  that  the  recumbent  posture  and  its  consequence, 
cerebral  plethora,  are  the  essence  of  all  this. 

In  reference  to  the  psychical  illusions  in  Shakspeare's  dramas,  Mr. 
Mayo  has  a  sort  of  random  shot  at  the  psychology  of  his  genius. 
"  While  his  great  contemporary,  Bacon,  employed  the  lamp  of  his 
imagination  to  illuminate  the  paths  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  Shak- 
speare  would,  with  random  intuition,  seize  on  the  undiscovered  truths 
themselves,  and  use  them  to  vivify  the  conceptions  of  his  fancy.** 
May  we  presume  to  qualify  somewhat  the  notion  of  this  sentence, 
which  will  not  obscure  the  millionth  of  a  ray  of  Shakspeare's  glory. 
Memory,  in  the  minds  of  genius,  will  often  stand  them  in  stead  of 
imagination.  So  was  it  with  Walter  Scott — ^the  candour  of  his 
latter  annotationB  haying  certainly  plucked  a  plume  or  two  from  the 
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wing  of  his  ever-adiye  fancy.  So  wu  it  with  Shakspeare,  many  of 
whose  dramas  were  hut  different  readings  or  splendid  embeUishmentt 
of  real  history.  That  Shakspeare  was  well  read  in  Italian  literature, 
Romeo  or  Shylock  will  prove;  his  English  dramas  show  ns  that  ha 
had  dipped  deeply  into  British  history,  and  his  anachrcmisms  and  his 
eulogies  show  us  how  prone  he  was  to  warp  its  legends  to  his  pur- 
pose. His  classic  reading,  also,  would  have  put  him  in  poaseasion 
of  medical  opinions,  without  our  calling  for  the  possession  of  elair- 
voyance  to  discover  the  mysteries  of  physiology;  and  the  fact  is, 
that  Shakspeare*s  physiology  is  often  defective,  as  in  this  passage: — 
"  And  make  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemnan  lion's  nerve," 

and  some  others. 

Imagination !  alas  for  the  realm  of  Poesy,  the  region  of  blight 
shadows  is  shorn  of  half  its  sublimity  in  this  matter  of  &ct  age. 
Fact  is  fast  exterminating  fiction  from  its  romantic  domain ;  for  we 
now  come  to  a  very  wondrous  illustration  of  what  we  had  always 
deemed  a  mere  vagary  of  a  poet's  "  midsummer  madness."  "  There 
was  a  cottage  in  a  village  I  could  name,  to  which  a  bad  report  at- 
tached. More  than  one  who  had  slept  in  it  had  seen  at  midnight  the 
radiant  apparition  of  a  little  child  standing  on  the  hearth-atone.  At 
length  suspicion  was  awakened.  The  hearth-stone  was  raised,  and 
there  wore  found  beneath  it  the  remains  of  an  infant.  A  story  was 
now  divulged,  how  the  last  tenant  and  a  female  of  the  village  bad 
abruptly  quitted  the  neighbourhood.  The  ghost  was  reed  and  sig- 
nificant enough.** 

An  old  man  disappeared  near  Cupar.  A  clergyman,  twelve  dayi 
after,  looking  over  a  wall,  saw  a  bright  and  strange  light.  Here 
they  dug,  and  found  a  buried  body.  It  was  identified,  and  the  i^ 
prentice  of  the  murdered  man  was  tried  and  condemned.  He  con- 
fessed his  crime  and  was  executed. 

Now,  we  confess  we  had  believed  these  wondrous  stories  to  be  the 
result  of  rare  coincidence  or  collusion;  but  no,  the  legends  of 
spectral  lights,  and  wraiths,  and  fetches,  and  churchyard  gloats,  are 
no  longer  a  mystery — ^no  longer  an  illusion — ^no  longer  supematoraL 

The  haunt^  house  of  Athenodorus,  in  Fliny;  the  cauld  lad  of 
Hilton;  the  legends  told  by  Baron  Geramb  and  Lady  Fanshawe, 
and  a  host  of  others,  scattered  throughout  the  pages  of  psychology^ 
are  now  no  fables. 

But  we  have  been  anticipated  in  our  roHonale  of  these  material 
phantoms.  In  1794,  they  knew  something  about  it,  aa  we  glean 
from  a  philosophical  essay  of  that  year :    **  The  apparitiona  of  aooli 
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departed  do,  by  the  virtue  of  their  formative  plastic  power,  frame 
unto  themselves  the  vehicles  in  which  they  appear,  out  of  the 
moisture  of  their  bodies.  So  ghosts  do  often  appear  in  churchyards, 
and  that  but  for  a  short  time — to  wit,  before  the  moisture  is  wholly 

dried  up." 

**  Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damp, 
Oft  seen  in  charnel  vaults  and  sepulchres, 
Lingering  and  sitting  by  a  new-made  grave." 

But  they  did  not  dip  deep  enough  into  the  mystery.  It  was  re- 
served for  Yon  Keichenbach  to  broach  the  true  philosophy  of  the 
appearances.  After  quoting  the  record  of  Pfeffel,  r^^rding  the 
wondrous  fiEunilty  of  Billing,  which  has  been  often  quoted,  Mr.  Mayo 
concludes  his  third  chapter  thus : — 

"  The  explanation  of  this  mysterious  phenomenon  has  been  but 
recently  arrived  at.  The  discoveries  of  Von  Reichenbach  announce 
the  principle  on  which  it  depends.  Among  these  discoveries  is  the 
fact  that  the  O.  D.  force  mi^es  itself  visible  as  a  dim  light,  or  waving 
flame,  to  highly  sensitive  subjects;  such  persons,  in  the  dark,  see 
flames  issuing  from  the  poles  of  magnets  and  crystals.  Yon  Reich- 
enbach eventually  discovered  that  the  O.  D.  force  is  distributed 
universally,  although  in  varying  quantities.  But,  among  the  causes 
which  excite  its  evolution,  one  of  the  most  active  is  chemical  decom- 
position. Then,  happening  to  remember  Pfeffbrs  ghost  story,  it  oc- 
curred to  Yon  Beichenbach  that  what  Billing  had  seen  was  possibly 
O.  D.  light.  To  test  the  soundness  of  this  conjecture.  Miss  Beichel,  a 
very  sensitive  subject,  was  taken  at  night  to  an  extensive  buiying- 
ground  near  Yienna,  where  interments  take  place  daily,  and  there 
are  many  thousand  jgraves.  The  result  did  not  disappoint  Yon 
Eeichenbach*s  expecKtions.  Whithersoever  Miss  Reichel  turned  her 
eyes,  she  saw  masses  of  flame.  This  appearance  manifested  itself 
most  about  recent  graves.  About  very  old  ones  it  was  not  visible. 
She  described  the  appearance  as  resembling  less  bright  flame  than 
flery  vapour — something  between  fog  and  flame.  In  several  in- 
stances the  light  extended  four  feet  in  height  above  the  ground. 
When  Miss  Reichel  placed  her  hand  on  it,  it  seemed  to  her  involved 
in  a  cloud  of  fire.  When  she  stood  in  it,  it  came  up  to  her  throat. 
The  mystery  has  thus  been  entirely  solved.  For  it  is  evident  that 
the  spectral  character  of  the  luminous  apparition  had  been  supplied 
by  the  seers  themselves.  So  the  superstition  has  vanished^  but  as 
usual,  it  veiled  a  truth.** 

Thus  by  these  solutions  are  we  psychologists  cheated  of  half  oar 
vocation.  We  must  not  even  contend  with  these  materialists  that 
the  mind  may  possibly  convert  a  flickering  flame  intp  a  form^  or 
tum  to  shape  a  wreath  of  smoke  or  vapour.  Hiey  only,  it  seems, 
labour  under  a  negative  illosioii,  who  do  not  possess  the  O.  D.  force. 
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Now  might  we  suggest  to  the  Sanitary  GommiaBioii  to  inquire  if 
the  sense  of  smell  is  influenced  bj  the  O.  D.,  and  how  tar  the 
O.  Dorous  effluvia  darting  to  the  brain  in  the  localities  of  intra- 
mural sepulture,  may  not  at  this  hour  be  rife  with  pestilence,  espe- 
cially to  the  sensitive  possessor  of  this  potent  faculty. 

The  chapter  on  ''  real  ghosts"  leads  us  at  once  into  the  depths  of 
deuteroscopia : — 

*^  A  Scottish  gentleman  and  his  wife  were  travelling  four  or  five 
years  ago  in  Switzerland.  There  travelled  with  them  a  third  party, 
an  intimate  friend,  a  lady  who  sometime  before  had  been  the  object 
of  a  deep  attachment  on  the  part  of  a  foreigner,  a  Frenchman.  Well, 
she  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him  on  the  topic  uppermost  in  his 
mind ;  but  she  gave  him  a  good  deal  of  serious  advice,  which  she 
probably  thought  he  wanted,  and  she  ultimately  promoted,  or  was  a 
cognizant  party  to,  his  union  with  a  lady  whom  she  likewise  knew. 
The  so-married  couple  were  now  in  America,  and  the  lady  occasion- 
ally heard  from  them,  and  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  both 
were  in  perfect  health.  One  morning,  on  their  meeting  at  breakfast, 
she  told  her  companions  that  she  had  had  a  very  impressive  dream 
the  night  before,  which  had  recurred  twice.  The  scene  was  a  room 
in  which  lay  a  coffin :  near  to  it  stood  her  ex-lover  in  a  luminous, 
transfixed,  resplendent  state:  his  wife  was  by,  looking  much  as 
usual.  Tlie  dream  liad  caused  the  lady  some  misgivings,  but  her 
companions  exhorted  her  to  view  it  as  a  trick  of  her  fancy,  and  she 
was  half  persuaded  so  to  do.  The  dream,  however,  was  right  not- 
withstanding. In  process  of  time  letters  arrived,  announcing  the 
death,  after  a  short  illness,  of  the  French  gentleman,  within  the 
twenty-four  hours  in  which  the  vision  appeared." 

"  A  late  General  Wynyard,  and  the  late  General  Sir  John  Sher- 
broke,  when  young  men,  were  serving  in  Canada.  One  day — it  was 
daylight — Mr.  Wynyard  and  Mr.  Sherbroke  both  saw  pass  through 
the  room  where  they  sat  a  figure,  which  Mr.  Wynyard  then  re- 
cognised as  a  brother  far  away.  One  of  the  two  walked  to  the  door, 
and  looked  out  upon  the  landing-place,  but  the  stranger  was  not 
there,  and  the  servant,  who  was  on  the  stairs,  had  seen  nobody  pass 
out.  In  time,  news  arrived  that  Mr.  Wynyard's  brother  had  died 
about  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  apparition." 

In  a  Durham  paper  there  was  an  account  of  the  disappearance 
of  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  Sir  Clifford  Constable,  who  it  is  supposed 
had  fallen  into  the  river  Tees,  his  hat  and  stick  having  been  found 
near  the  water-side.  The  river  had  been  dragged  every  day,  but 
every  effort  so  made  to  find  tlie  body  proved  ineffectual.  On  the 
night  of  Thursday,  however,  a  person  named  Awde,  residing  at 
Little  Newsham,  a  small  village  four  miles  from  Wycliffe,  dreamt 
that  Smith  was  laid  under  the  ledge  of  a  certain  rock  below  Whorlton 
Bridge,  and  that  his  right  arm  was  broken.  Awde  got  up  early  on 
Friday,  and  his  dream  had  such  an  effect  on  him,  that  he  determined 
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to  go  and  search  the  river.  He  rowed  to  the  spot  he  had  seen  in 
his  dream,  and  there,  strange  to  say,  with  the  very  first  trial  that  he 
made  with  his  boat-hook,  he  pulled  up  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
man  with  his  right  arm  actually  broken. 

But  we  might  cite  cases  multiform,  more  seemingly  mysterious 
than  th^e ;  and  we  have  been  wont  to  explain  these  visionary  truths 
— ^i.  e.,  the  fulfilment  of  prophetic  fantaisie,  simply  on  the  principle 
of  coincidence,  drawing,  of  course,  a  wide  distinction  between  them 
and  the  phantom  of  guilty  or  innocent  memory,  in  which  we  con- 
stantly perceive  a  complete  concatenation  of  cause  and  effect. 

We  are  informed  of  a  ghost  society  at  Cambridge,  which  collected 
above  twelve  well-authenticated  instances  of  these  comings  to  pass, 
or  foreshadowings,  or  whatever  they  may  be  termed ;  but  we  hope 
this  spectral  league  did  not  content  itself  with  mere  collection  of  these 
truths,  (which  they  really  are,)  instead  of  analyzing  and  reasoning 
on  the  facts  by  the  rule  of  chances. 

Mr.  Mayo  rests  confidently  on  the  psychological  elucidation  of 
Zschokke,  the  late  historian  and  novelist,  that  the  selbstschau,  or 
seer  gift,  is  possessed  by  real  beings,  as  well  as  by  Allan  Macaulay, 
Allan  Bane,  and  Bryan.  If  such  a  flEunilty  were  possessed  by  manyi. 
the  world  would  be  a  very  awful  field  to  act  in.  The  deuteroscopia 
of  the  seer  would  be  far  more  overwhelming  than  the  inquisitorial 
callipers  of  the  phrenologist.  Who  would  willingly,  or  without 
dread,  stand  up  before  such  a  conjuror,  who  can  thus  see  through 
you,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term,  expose  the  workings  of  your 
heart,  and  tell  the  very  secrets  of  your  soul?  Yet  such  an  inspired 
wizard  was  Zschokke. 

**  It  has  happened  to  me,"  he  writes,  "  occasionally  at  the  first 
meeting  with  a  total  stranger,  when  I  have  been  listening  in  silence 
to  his  conversation,  that  his  past  life,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
with  many  minute  circumstances  belonging  to  one  or  other  particular 
scene  in  it,  has  come  across  me  like  a  dream,  but  distinctly,  entirely 
involuntary,  and  unsought,  occupying  in  duration  a  few  minutes. 
During  this  period,  I  am  usually  so  plunged  into  the  representation 
of  the  stranger^s  life,  that  at  last  I  neither  continue  to  see  distinctly 
his  face  on  which  I  was  idly  speculating,  nor  to  hear  intelligently 
his  voice,  which  at  first  I  was  using  as  a  conmientary  to  the  text  of 
his  physiognomy." 

This  Zschokke  tells  us  that  "  on  every  occasion  the  confirmation 
of  his  '  dream  vision'  foUows  not  without  amazement  on  the  part  of 
those  who  gave  it."  "  In  a  gamesome  mood,"  he  told  his  family  the 
secret  history  of  a  sempstress,  who  had  just  left  them,  but  whom  he 
had  never  seen  o    known  before.    The  hearers  were  astonished  as 
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well  as  himself  at  tiie  exactness  of  his  nairatioii.  On  anoUiar  oeca- 
sion  he  narrated  the  private  life  of  a  joong  soeptiCy  who  had  ridiculed 
his  power;  among  other  things,  ''his  school-years,  his  peccadilloo, 
and,  finally,  a  little  act  of  roguery  committed  by  him  on  the  strcmg 
box  of  his  employer." 

''  I  described  the  uninhabited  room  with  its  white  walls,  where  to 
the  right  of  the  brown  door  there  had  stood  on  the  table  the  small 
black  moneychest.  A  dead  silence  rogned  in  the  eompany  during 
this  recital,  interrupted  only  when  I'  occasionally  asked  if  I  wpdkt 
the  truth.  The  man,  much  struck,  admitted  the  correctness  of  eidi 
circumstance." 

Mr.  Mayo's  credulity  comes  now  more  prominently  into  play. 

"  I  shall  assume  it  to  be  proved  by  the  above  crucial  instanoe 
that  the  mind  or  soul  of  one  human  being  can  be  brought  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  and  under  physiological  laws,  hereafter  to 
be  determined,  into  immediate  relation  with  the  mind  of  another 
living  person.  If  this  principle  be  admitted" — (much  virtue  in  tlus 
little  t/) — "  it  is  adequate  to  explain  all  the  puzzling  phenomena  of 
real  ghosts  and  of  true  dreams,"  &c.  &c 

So  our  learned  author  really  believes  in  the  principle  of  psydio- 
logical  projectiles,  the  mutual  visitation  of  souls.  But  he  does  an- 
ticipate some  scepticism  notwithstanding. 

"The  school  of  psychological  materialists  will,  of  course,  be 
opposed  to  this.  They  hold  that  the  mind  is  but  a  function  or  pro- 
duct of  the  brain,  and  cannot  therefore  admit  consistently  its  separate 
action.  ...  If  mind  be  the  product  of  brain,  it  must  be  the  con- 
version of  so  much  brain  weight  into  thought  and  feeling. 

Psychological  writers  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  this  discre- 
pancy. There  is  no  paradox  of  belief  when  we  gainsay  the  opinion 
that  the  mind  cannot  have,  during  the  life  of  the  body,  even  a 
momentary  existence,  independent  of  matter,  and  yet  admit  as  a 
truth,  that  when  this  matter  is  in  a' state  of  repose,  mind  is  perfectly 
passive  to  our  cognizance. 

There  is  no  sophistry  in  affirming  that  soul  and  mind  are  the 
same  under  different  combinations — the  one  not  combined  with  or 
emancipated  from  matter,  the  other  evinced  through  the  medium  of 
the  brain.  Thus  we  may  have  in  the  same  essence  diseased  mind — 
i.  e.,  brain,  and  pure  immortal  spirit. 

The  remaining  subjects  in  the  work  are  pathological  and  psycho- 
logical TRUTHS,  the  legends  which  have  raised  them  into  mysteries 
being  but  exaggerations  of  fact. 

The  subject  of  trance  is  one  of  deep  interest  in  psychology,  the 
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evidenoe  of  union  between  mind  and  matter  being  withdrawn  by  the 
sleep  of  the  brain,  not  by  the  suspension  of  its  9ecretory  function. 
It  assumes  one  of  two  states,  its  flights  either  Ceu*  exceeding  those  of 
the  waking  moments,  or  being  entirely  suppressed. 

With  many  of  Mr.  Mayo's  reasonings  on  the  mind's  nature  we  fiilly 
agree;  they  tally  with  our  own.  Some  of  his  preliminaiy  conceptions, 
^  too,  are  put  fifdrly  enough.  In  his  eight  pr(^)08itions  consist  much  of 
the  principle  of  psychology.  In  the  fourth,  however,  the  phenomena 
of  clairvoyance,  second  sight,  double  consciousness,  and  transference 
of  senses,  are  mingled  in  no  little  confusion.  The  psychological  con- 
ditions of  trance  and  somnambulism  not  rarely  come  under  our 
notice.     The  normal  manifestations  of  mind  are  altered  in  all. 

We  can  readily  believe  that  oppression,  congestion,  or  concussion, 
will  exhaust  irritability  by  paralyzing  the  mind's  organ,  and  then 
we  observe  its  indications  no  longer.  Undue  excitement,  on  the 
contrary,  may  so  exalt  or  concentrate  the  sense  that  its  energies  may 
become  hyper-^uute — to  the  unlearned  intellect,  preternatural  Even 
idiocy  may  thus  display,  on  one  concentrated  point,  a  sign  of  some- 
thing like  supernatural  intelligence. 

We  are  inclined,  generally,  to  grant  the  author  his  tether,  but  the 
principle  of  transference  of  senses  is  a  parodox  we  cannot  &thom. 
Who  can  believe  that  the  beautiful  diaphanous  humours  of  the  eye 
would  have  been  formed  if  the  fiiculty  of  vision,  could  in  a  moment 
be  del^ated  to  the  scrobiculus  cordis.  And  yet  how  else  can  we  in- 
terpret this,  the  fourth  proposition  t  '^The  abnormal  relation  (of 
mind  and  body)  is  conceivable — that  is  to  say,  a  state  in  which  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  mental  faculties  may  occupy  unaccustomed 
organs,  or  a  part  even  be  set  entirely  free."  And  again :  '<  In  almost 
all  its  forms  it  is  easy  to  show  that  some  of  the  mental  functions 
are  no  longer  located  in  their  pristine  organs."  "  The  most  ordinary 
change  is  the  departure  of  common  sensation  frt>m  the  organs  of 
touch."  So  that  there  is  no  burlesque  in  Butler's  lines — 
**  To  chop  and  ehange  intelligences. 
So  Roeicnician  Tirtnosis 
Can  see  with  ears,  and  hear  with  noses." 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  subject  of  mesmerism,  and  Mr.  Mayo, 
in  allusion  to  its  double  consciousness  and  clairvoyance,  congratu- 
lates the  profession  on  the  acquisition  of  "  a  new  remedy  of  gigantic 
power."  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  author  believes  implicitly  in 
the  fJEModty  of  accurate  diagnosis  possessed  by  the  ecstatic  cataleptic; 
it  is  too  ludicrous  to  write  about  But  that  during  and  after  the 
trance  deq),  there  is  a  sort  of  metempsydiona  or  metamorphona  of 
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mind,  there  is  no  question.  The  disposition,  habits,  temperaments, 
taste,  are  essentially  and  diametrically  changed.  In  our  own 
practice,  we  have  known  more  than  one  cataleptic  girl  torn  from 
religion  to  licentiousness.  One,  the  daughter  of  a  milk-woman,  was 
especially  devoted  to  theological  tracts  and  serious  occupation;  bat, 
after  the  third  attack  of  trance,  her  chief  delight  consisted  in  a  viut 
to  the  gallery  of  the  Surrey  Theatre,  among  a  very  degraded  class  of 
beings.  This  monomadla  ended  in  suicide.  That  these  symptoms 
depend  on  a  change  of  action  or  circulation  in  the  brain  is  very 
clear,  and  if  these  changes  are  effected  so  prominently  in  naiiuirnly 
spontaneous,  or  idiopathic  catalepsy,  we  are  prepared  for  a  whde 
train  of  eccentric  or  remedial  influences  when  such  condition  of 
brain  is  effected  by  artificial  means.  And  it  is  as  easy  to  believe  the 
phenomena  of  double  consciousness,  if  there  be  remissions  of  the 
early  cataleptic  symptoms,  as  to  acknowledge  that  the  vraking  and 
the  dreaming  mind  will,  in  a  few  seconds,  be  influenced  by  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  a  totally  opposite  nature.  Of  tlus  double  conscious- 
ness, we  will  quote  one  interesting  case  of  Dr.  Barlow  from 
Mr.  Mayors  book,  although  we  might  cite  cases  of  a  like  kind  within 
our  own  knowledge. 

<'  This  young  lady  has  two  states  of  eustence.  During  the  time 
that  the  fit  is  on  her,  which  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  throe  days, 
she  is  occasionally  merry  and  in  spirits,  occasionally  she  appears  in 
pain,  and  rolls  about  in  uneasiness;  but  in  general  she  seems  so  much 
herself  that  a  stranger  would  not  remark  anything  extraordinary. 
The  fit  leaves  her  suddenly,  and  she  then  forgets  everything  that  has 
passed  during  it,  and  imagines  that  she  has  been  asleep,  and  some- 
times that  she  has  dreamed  of  any  circumstance  that  has  made  a 
vivid  impression  upon  her.  During  one  of  these  fits,  she  was  reading 
Miss  Edgeworth's  tales,  when  she  went  for  a  few  minutes  to  the 
window,  and  suddenly  exclaimed,  *  Mamma,  I  am  quite  well,  wy 
headache  is  gone  P  Returning  to  the  table,  she  took  up  the  open 
volume,  and  said,  *  what  book  is  this?"  seven  or  eight  hours  after- 
wards, when  the  fit  returned,  she  asked  for  the  book,  went  on  at  the 
very  paragraph  where  she  had  left  off,  and  remembered  every  circum- 
stance of  the  narrative.  She  seems  consdoua  of  her  state,  for  she 
said  one  day,  '  Mamma,  this  is  a  novel,  but  I  may  safely  read  it;  it 
will  not  hurt  my  morals,  for  when  I  am  well  I  shall  not  remember 
a  word  of  it.* " 

And  this  is  the  summing  up  of  Mr.  Mayo  on  this  young  lady's 
case: — 

*•  1.  The  organs  of  sensation  are  deserted  by  their  natural  sensi- 
bility; the  patient  neither  feels  with  the  skin,  nor  sees  with  the 
eyes,  nor  hears  with  the  ears  nor  tastes  with  the  mouth. 
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"  2.  All  these  senses,  however,  are  not  lost;  light  and  hearing,  if 
not  smell  and  taste,  re-appear  in  some  other  part — at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  for  instance,  or  the  tips  of  the  fingers. 

"  3.  The  patient  manifests  new  perceptive  powers.  She  discerns  ob- 
jects all  round  her,  and  through  any  obstructions,  partitions,  walls,  or 
nouses,  and  at  an  indefinite  distance."  (She  beats  the  automaton  chess- 
player hollow.^  "  She  sees  her  own  inside,  as  it  were,  illuminated, 
and  can  tell  wnat  is  wrong  in  the  health  of  others.  She  reads  the 
thoughts  of  others,  whether  present  or  at  indefinite  distances.  The 
ordinary  obstacles  of  space  and  matter  vanish  to  her.  So  likewise 
that  of  time;  she  foresees  future  events." 

Now,  if  these  propositions  be  true,  it  is  clear  that  the  whole 
system  of  physiology  must  be  forthwith  re-modelled.  Perfect 
health — ^i.  e.,  what  we  term  "  Mens  acma  in  corpore  scmo,^* — is  a 
dream,  and  trance  only  exhibits  the  evidences  of  perfect  wisdom; 
nay,  it  is  little  short  of  enchantment.  There  is  an  end  to  conjecture, 
and  the  cataleptic  girl  will  enrobe  herself  in  the  academic  toga,  and 
propound  all  the  mysteries  of  our  hitherto  obscure  profession.  She 
is  the  great  mystery  or  medicine  woman,  and  will  reduce  our  patho- 
logy to  a  perfectly  exact  and  logical  science.  She  has  nought  to  do 
but  to  "turn  her  visual  power  inwards,"  we  quote  the  author's 
words,  "  and  see  her  organs  by  the  O.  D.  light  they  give  out !" 

The  cases  related  by  Dr.  Petetin,  of  Lyons,  (page  100,)  are 
however,  most  interesting,  and  even  if  taken  cu/m  gra/nosalia  might 
tempt  these  inspired  sybils  instantly  to  found  a  college  of  witchcraft, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  measure  of  fidelity  in  lovers' 
hearts,  with  a  thousand  other  inestimable  discoveries.  For  this 
wondrous  O.  D.  not  only  enables  its  possessor  to  use  her  knuckles  as 
a  lanthom,  or  to  see  what  she  is  writing  with  her  elbow,  but  to  pre- 
dict battles  and  sieges,  and  to  anticipate  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
mankind,  their  inspired  minds  being  more  lucid  when  the  brain  is 
converted  into  a  sinecure,  and  the  sense  and  senses  are  all  transferred 
to  the  stomach !  But  these  psychologists  of  the  new  birth  are  yet 
in  a  very  splendid  dilemma  in  the  theory  of  fetch-ghosts,  being  un- 
certain which  is  the  active,  the  ghost  or  the  ghost-seer.  Mr.  Mayo, 
however,  has  his  conjecture,  at  least,  for  he  writes,  "  In  the  cases  of 
ghosts  and  of  dreams,  coincident  with  the  period  of  the  death  of  an 
absent  person,  it  seems  simpler  to  suppose  that  the  visit  came  from 
the  other  side ;  so  the  vampyr  ghost  was  probably  a  visit  made  by 
the  free  part  of  the  mind  of  the  patient  who  lay  buried  in  death- 
trance*" 

Mr.  Mayo  asks,  "Are  the  sentiments  and  faculties  suspended 
during  sleepr  and  answers  "  Certainly  not!"    Now  we  believe  and 
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have  defined  sleep  to  be  essentially  a  snspenmon  of  the  fiacnhies. 
But  in  the  transition  state  to  and  from  sleep— the  reverie  of  the  sool, 
it  might  be  termed — we  have  dreams  passive  and  dreams  active,  or 
somnambulism.  Some  lapse  into  somnambulism  at  once  during 
waking  hours,  and  soldiers  have  been  known  in  a  long  march  to  be 
unconscious  of  their  walk.     We  should  not  term  this  deq}. 

The  most  interesting  story  of  sleep-writing  is  from  the  archbishop 
of  Bordeaux,  in  the  French  Cyclopaedia.  We  have  known  a  few  caaes 
ourselves.  Within  a  few  weeks,  we  have  been  assured  by  a  clergy- 
man residing  in  a  village  near  Oxford,  that  one  of  the  best  ser- 
mons he  has  written  was  composed  in  a  night  after  he  had  arisen 
from  sleep,  during  which  he  was  perfectly  unconscious  of  his  task, 
and  was  bewildered  in  the  morning  when  he  saw  it  on  his  study 
table.  Condorcet,  Mackenzie,  &c.  &c.,  may  term  this  reverie  de^; 
we  do  not. 

We  must  wait,  then,  for  more  evidence  of  this  O.  D.  force;  but 
we  may  suggest  that  one  of  the  effects  most  prolific  of  good  would 
be  its  influence  in  dispelling  those  shadows  of  the  mind  which  con- 
stitute religious  delusion.  We  cannot  resuscitate  the  victims  of  the 
inquisition;  we  cannot  reinfiise  the  blood  of  England's  martyrs;  we 
cannot  recal  the  persecutions  and  murders  of  the  witches.  If,  how- 
ever, there  be  any  use  in  clairvoyance  it  would  be  to  dfxrify  the 
faculty  of  judgment,  seeing  that  it  displays  thoughts  and  things  in 
the  very  nakedness  of  truth.  But  the  O.  D.  must  surely  cut  both 
ways;  it  may  obscure  instead  of  enlightening,  else  whence  the  illusive 
visions  of  the  enthusiast  Swedenborg,  Joan  of  Arc,  Santa  Theresa, 
Southcote,  Thorn,  and  the  Mormonites,  the  socialists  of  the  Aga- 
pemone,  et  id  gentis  omne  ? 

Mr.  Mayo  puts  forth  these  cases  as  trance,  but  the  conditions  of 
possession  arc  often  of  a  very  a>ctive  nature.  Such  were  the  ecstatic 
convulsions  of  the  Cevennes,  and  those  convulsionaires  of  1727,  in 
whom  the  clonic  spasm  was  so  extreme  as  to  render  the  sensation  of 
intensely  hard  blows  agreeable !  Such  were  also  the  lycanthropes  or 
wehr-wolves  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  the  jumpers,  the  jerkers, 
drc.  &c.  Analysis  of  these  phenomena  would  indicate  an  intimate 
association  of  imagiruition  and  sdf  feding ;  the  mad  fancy  has  a 
conceit  self-generated  in  the  brain,  or  imparted  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  another,  and  this  is  combined  with  the  self-feeling  of  the 
moment.  Like  the  unconscious  interval  of  a  brace  of  analogous 
dreams,  the  fit  being  over,  the  illusion  vanishes.  Then  comes  another 
paroxysm:  and  lo,  the  mad  thought  recurs,  the  maniac  is  again  a 
wolf,  a  demon,  or  a  saint!  All  this  is  as  physical  as  the  delirium  of 
fever. 
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We  have  not  time  nor  space  to  analyse  the  nature  of  witchcraft — 
to  point  to  the  philters,  the  possets,  the  witchbroth,  which  the  hags 
even  of  modem  days  employ  for  their  demoniac  purposes;  nor  to 
point  to  the  secret  nocturnal  visitations  to  sensitive  slumberers  in 
nunneries  and  other  large  habitations,  to  which  Mr.  Mayo  refers. 
Nor  will  we  nauseate  our  readers  by  entering  deeply  into  the  decies 
repetUa  question  of  mesmerism.  Let  no  one,  however,  smile  in 
haughty  scorn  of  this  influence,  because  the  power  of  transmission 
from  one  body  to  another  has  been  so  grossly  exaggerated  and 
misinterpreted,  and  displayed  with  such  unblushing  effrontery  by 
the  charlatan.  We  have  ourselves,  in  a  public  arena,  exposed  the 
tricks  of  one  of  these  impostors,  who  has  since  been  convicted 
of  sedition  —  the  more  harmless  crime,  perchance,  of  the  two. 
There  m,  however,  a  truth  in  the  physical  effects  of  mesmerism,  as 
clear  as  noon-day,  unwillingly  admitted,  or  totally  denied  by  many, 
because  its  essence  cannot  be  displayed.  The  sou/rce  of  its  influence 
we  believe  to  be  purely  psychical,  as  was  that  of  Hohenlohe's 
miracles,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  sjrmpathetic  powder,  <fec.  &c.  We  will 
not  follow  Mr.  Mayo  through  his  remarks  on  the  analogies  of  aether 
and  of  chloroform,  but  if  the  narcotism  of  aether  inhalation  had  been 
effected  without  a  tcmgible  therapeutic  agent,  what  degree  of  credence 
would  it  have  attained  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  not  seen  its 
intense  and  speedy  influence.  The  sceptic  would  not  pause  to  in- 
quire into  the  effect  of  moral  or  mental  causes  on  the  nervous  system, 
and  he  would  flout  the  records  of  its  power  as  an  imposition.  The 
humility  of  real  philosophy  is  more  open  to  the  truths  of  nature. 
He  who  feels  that  every  natural  action  is  a  mystery,  will  be  pre- 
pared to  accept,  at  least  to  analyse  and  study,  even  that  which  may 
at  the  time  be  inexplicable.  Such  was  the  faith  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle,  the  advocate  of  Valentine  Greatrex,  yet  he  was  laughed  at  for 
bis  credulity.  No  one,  however,  will  now,  with  the  incidents  of  the 
last  ten  years  before  him,  argue  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  agency 
of  Greatrex,  however  his  avarice  or  cunning  may  have  exaggerated 
its  power  and  extent.  There  is  much,  very  much,  to  be  yet  studied, 
ere  we  unravel  the  mysteries  of  psychology,  and  no  one  can  doubt 
its  importance  when  he  remembers  that  men  have  died  under  the 
impression  that  they  were  hung  with  a  neckcloth  loosely  rolled  round 
their  neck,  and  that  others  have  grown  grey  and  decrepit  in  one 
night  from  intense  impression  on  the  mind  1 

The  proselyte  who  proves  too  much  does  equal  harm  with  the 
sceptic  who  admits  nothing.  The  following  aphoristic  sentence 
would  certainly  scare  a  psychological  student  from  Mr.  Mayo's 
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uui  tifae  4im  and  ch^  tScxe»i  tears  se  O.  D. 

smi  niie  ovtiml  O.  D  p^-msSr^J'    We  see  doriv;  it 

bttv?  p<)stiiv^x  ftrak!k  iicTCaiB.  p6i£MOfiknL     If  tke 

in  thss  cDixne.  wi?  ibftll  expees  te> 

bfzc  «»bfin;r  op  kicieH  ti>  tbe  bbioq.  or  cvcb  to  the 

cor  next  nsn^iibtrar.  fi^r  *  fnA  sup^tr  «f  tUi 

Whh.  all  !ihc»  fireet^Mii  '^f  eoanwos.  we  wiD 
w^iAfi  T<>a  wiEL  tihi»e  L»  a  eertazo.  isffBnisee 
beToii«i  che  pale  of  'mry-dimf  experience,  lapited  to  a 
sj^cem.  \yf  ^xzue  oenzlt  qoaEEj.  or  tnoflDncted  tfciuih  tke 
o€  an^.'di^r  bem^:  diih:  bektcIt  W  the  psEap&cradSft  of  Mesa 
bj  the  smple  huisiHtnmmy  o€  FUiieuuf  and  Victor.     The 
sleep  ^a»  i]idisi?e«L  wasr  eicfier  pcio^e  &  ^firect  aediiive  feBcd[ 
npzillizzii^  «xne  nercnl^a  abeatlT  fieh.  or  pcoAee  a  itate  of 
9eiocisii«>s  to  thtf  pain  wfueh  u»t  otherviie  hiTe  fbAoiwed 
or  richer  l«si«>ii  *>f  a  iwne;. 

TliLi  b  a  brief  staftement  of  Ae  aaogfew  oyei'iirfi  of  M< 


~  Tbe  nMSL  shu^ild  a<^c  be  t<»  H^fdL  Terr  few  penosB  An^M  be 
present,  the  piiciient  UL«i  tbe  opencor  sitoold  be  qoieC  XEwaopoL  coctt- 
p>$*e«L  the  p«&ieTLt  «£L*>aI*i  be  fih<cm^.  The  operator  ha»  tffeni  onlr  to 
wX  ^ywn  before  the  poCint.  whi!>  »  Izkewise  sttiacr  wkh  hb  huds 
restin;?  oa  \a&  knees  and  'scaxkr  cLooed.  with  the  thmibs  ■p<manh>. 
The  operator  tLen  lars  Il£»  kudsc  balf  open.  a|Mn  the  patient's^ 
presoing  cLe  chnmLis  ai^auLst  thotse  of  the  patiest, — aa  it  woe  taking 
tLamb« :  this  l»  a  more  Cf>a^enient  astitiide  tban  taking  han«b  in  the 
onlinary  wav.  The  oc-^racor  and  patient  haxe  thai  onlj'  to  sit  stfll, 
an  O.  D.  eHrrecLt  u  established,  azid  if  the  patient  is  susceptible,  he 
will  «*>3n  bei»me  ^injwvcr.  and  perhaps  be  entranced  at  the  first  sitting. 
Insteaii  of  this,  the  two  hands  of  the  operator  mar  be  held  hon- 
aoQtallT.  with  the  dngers  pointed  to  the  patient  a  ilordwad.  and  other 
maintained  in  this  pomion  or  brooght  downwards  in  fireqnent  pttsaes 
opp>j(site  to  the  patient's  £ace.  9ho<iIdefs.r  annsy  the  points  of  the 
filers  being  held  as  near  the  patient  as  poesiUey  withovt  touching.** 

Thns  £tf,  then,  althoi^Hk  we  think  the  moital  iiiftn#m>»  cooid  be 
imparted  with  leas  form  and  cnemonj.  the  thing  acems  ratioiial  and 
dear,  and  we  can  afanost  foQow  the  accoout  of  Mr.  Wiifiamaon  a  ex- 
pgfimfntB  with  something  like  confidii^  interest.  But  we^  hr  and 
hff  ready  '^  In  ordinarr  trance  the  mind  appears  to  gain  new  powcra^ 
The  patient  enters  into  a  new  rdalion  with  his  Menaenaqr.  He 
has  no  feeling,  or  taste,  or  smell  of  his  own — feels,  tastcsy  and  smdis 
croything  that  is  made  to  teD  on  the  senses  of  the  opeiator.**  At 
^is  we  fed  somcfdiat  piiiiled,  it  goes  Ibrther  tlwi  ov  admiMMMi  of 
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the  concentration  of  senses.  Then  comes  this  creative  miracle  of 
the  operator — "  He  develops  new  organs  of  sensation ;"  then  come 
the  miracles  of  clairvoyance  and  eccentric  mind,  and  among  others, 
the  absurd  rhapsodies  of  Alexis.  Now,  we  declare  that  those  scraps 
of  bombast  go  far  to  weaken  our  faith.  We  have  heard  a  maniac 
come  out  with  far  more  splendid  moonshine;  and  as  to  the  new 
powers  of  Alexis,  there  was  so  much  guessing,  and  manoeuvring,  and 
failure,  as  to  impress  us  at  once  with  the  shallowness  of  his  pre- 
tensions. 

We  have  thus  fairly  written  our  comments  on  the  truths  of  psy- 
chological eccentricity,  and,  in  candidly  meeting  the  devotees  half- 
way, we  may  hope  to  have  convinced  them  of  our  willingness  to 
look  fairly  and  diligently  into  nature.  But  we  are  not  yet,  like  Mr. 
Mayo — ^innoculated ;  nor  have  we  imbibed  more  than  a  Tery  mild  dose 
of  the  Mesmeric  malaria.  Still  the  '  Letters'  arQ  not  without  in- 
tercst^  as  the  author  often  argues  his  pointfi  psychotofgically,  however 
he  may  sometimes  seem  to  lean  directly  away  firon^  admitted  truths. 

For  ourselves,  we  believe  that,  as  the  alchymlo  crucible  has  un- 
folded many  valuable  treasures  without  realizii^  tlie  golden  dream, 
so  Mesmerism,  although  failing  as  a  science,  may  yet  develop  many 
psychological  principles ;  but  when  we  are  told  of  its  potency  in 
diagnosis  and  remedy,  of  its  solution  of  the  most  intricate  mathe 
matical  problems,  of  its  foreshadowing  of  the  fate  of  mankind,  and, 
above  all,  of  its  inculcation  of  morality  and  virtue  from  the  fear  of 
having  our  inmost  thoughts  displayed,  by  the  ^fted  creatures,  naked 
to  the  world, — why,  then,  we  close  the  book  in  pity  at  this  humilia* 
tion  of  man's  sovereign  reason. 
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Art.  III. — BiUlotli^que  du  Medecin  Practiden;  au.  Resume  General 
de  Urns  lea  Ouvragea  de  Clinique  Medicale  et  Chirurgicales,  de 
tautes  lea  Monographiea,  de  toua  lea  Memoires  de  Medecine  e€ 
de  Chinirgie  Practiquea,  Arhdena  et  Modemea.  Publics  en 
France,  et  ^  TEtranger  par  une  Soci6t6  de  M6decm8  soub 
la  direction  du  Docteub  Farrb,  Auteur  "  Du  Dictionnaire  des 
Dictionnaires  de  Medicine,"  Redacteur-en-chef  de  la  Gazette  des 
Hopitaux  :  ouvrages  adopt6  par  TUniversit^.  Tome  Neuvi^me. 
Traite  de  Maladies  du  Cerveau,  Maladies  Mentales,  Maladies 
Nerveuses.  A  Paris:  chez  J.  B.  Bailliere; — k  Londres:  Bailliere, 
1849. 

The  Encyclopaedias,  Bibliothecas,  and  Dictionabibb,  which  are 
published  in  France  are  universally  esteemed  works  of  high  reputa- 
tion; the  most  able  and  learned  men  of  the  age  are  contributors  to 
them,  and  although  the  stream  of  knowledge  flows  rapidly  onwards, 
the  progress  of  science  does  not  invalidate  their  authority.  They  are 
monuments  of  the  epoch  in  which  they  appeared.  The  Encydcptedie 
de  Medeciiie,  the  Bihliotk^qiie  Medicale^  the  DicHomnaire  de  Mede- 
ciiie,  are  valuable  and  instructive  records.  Every  article  is  a  mono- 
graph from  some  distinguished  pen  ;  they  therefore  remain  standard 
works  of  reference,  and  each  constitutes,  as  it  were,  a  library  in  itself. 
To  this  high  class  of  scientific  literature  the  Biblioth^qne  du  Medecin 
Practicieii  eminently  belongs ;  it  presents  us  with  an  elaborate  ac- 
count of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  in  every  department  of 
medical  science,  and  as  the  ninth  volume,  which  has  only  just  ap- 
peared in  Paris,  embraces  the  consideration  of  cerebral,  mental,  and 
nervous  diseases,  we  hasten  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  summary  of 
that  portion  of  its  contents  which  relates  especially  to  cerebral  and 
mental  patliology,  and  the  general  characteristics  of  insanity. 

The  volume  comprehends,  1st,  a  description  of  those  diseases  of 
the  brain  which  are  characterized  by  anatomical  lesions  always,  or 
nearly  always,  present;  2nd,  an  account  of  those  diseases  which 
have  their  probable  seat  in  the  nervous  centres,  and  which  leave 
behind  them  no  anatomical  lesion,  or  traces  of  lesions,  so  uncertain 
and  slight  as  not  to  present  us  with  any  adequate  cause  for  their 
existence;  3rd  and  lastly,  mental  diseases  which  in  their  anatomico- 
pathological  relations  come  under  these  categories. 

Here,  then,  we  come  at  once  to  the  vexcLta  qtieatio,  whether  organic 
lesions  of  the  brain,  either  in  the  relation  of  cause  or  effect,  are  uni- 
formly present  in  all  cases  of  mental  aberration?    It  is  obvious,  says 
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the  author  of  the  article  before  us,  that  the  flimple  functional  de- 
rangement of  any  organ  does  not  warrant  us  in  expecting  change 
of  structure;  hence  he  argues  that  hysteria,  chorea,  tetanus,  epilepsy, 
and  many  idiopathic  diseases  leave  no  pathological  appearances 
behind  them;  but  then  it  is  observed  that  insanity  when  prolonged, 
whether  in  an  acute  or  chronic  form,  bears  little  or  no  analogy  to 
these  diseases,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  in  such  cases  the 
delicate  texture  of  the  brain  will,  however  it  may  escape  observation, 
be  in  some  way  or  other  organically  affected.  Were  it  not  so,  the 
disease  might  be  pronounced  purely  mental,  besides  which  experience 
proves  that  all  functional  disturbances  lead  to  derangement  of 
organic  structure,  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  profound 
interest  and  importance  to  determine  what  organic  changes  or  lesions 
occur  in  the  grey  or  white  substance  of  the  brain  in  cases  of  in- 
sanity which  are  well  declared  and  of  long  standing. 

Authorities  on  this  subject,  ancient  and  modem,  in  the  pages 
before  us  are  rapidly  reviewed.  Morgagni  observed,  in  cases  of  in- 
sanity, induration  and  softening  of  the  brain,  and  efiusion  into  the 
ventricles.  Greding  noticed  thickening  of  the  cranial  bones,  fetid- 
ness and  softening  of  the  brain,  and  atrophy  of  the  thalami  nervorum 
opticonmL  Haslam  described  adhesion  of  the  pericranium  to  the 
bones,  and  their  thickness  and  attenuation,  as  well  as  the  consis- 
tency, and  finnness  or  softness,  of  the  cerebral  substance.  Frost 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  insanity  was  the  effect  of  inflammation  of 
the  intestines.  Rush  ascribed  its  cause  to  the  state  of  the  blood- 
vessels in  the  brain;  and  next  to  him  appeared  two  physicians  of 
indisputable  merit,  Pinel  and  Esquirol,  who  maintained  that  ana- 
tomico-pathological causes  have  only  a  secondary  influence  in  pro- 
ducing mental  aberration.  Thus  Pinel  positively  affirms  that  cerebral 
lesions  are  the  effect  and  not  the  cause  of  mental  disease,  and  that 
they  are  often  altogether  wanting.  So  also  Esquirol,  after  opening 
the  head  and  examining  many  hundred  brains,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  morbid  appearances  he  discovered  were  similar  to 
those  which  he  had  found  in  persons  who  had  died  of  other  diseases; 
therefore  he  inferred  that  insanity  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  them, 
and  although  he  has  since  somewhat  modified  this  opinion,  he  has 
not  described  the  character  of  those  lesions  which  in  such  cases 
should  be  expected.  M.  Leuret,  in  an  erudite  and  critical  disquisi- 
tion upon  the  alterations  to  which  the  brain  is  subject,  asserts  posi- 
tively, that  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  determine  the  point 
under  discussion,  not  the  slightest  morbid  alteration  has  been  per- 
ceptible.    M,  BailUiger  and  M,  Brierre  de  Boismont^  both  hi^ 
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authorities,  have  adopted  the  same  opinion.  Other  very  eminent 
anatomists,  however — MM.  Foville,  Delaye,  Pinel,  Qnmdchamp, 
Bayle,  and  Calmeil — ^have  arrived  at  an  opposite  oonclnsion,  and 
maintain  that  appreciable  lesions  may  always  be  found  in  the  brain, 
and  that  these  bear  a  relation  to  and  correspond  with  the  character 
of  the  mental  derangement.  Here  it  may  be  well  to  remind  our 
readers  that  the  recent  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  the 
development  and  minute  structure  of  the  vesicular  or  grey  matter 
have  induced  some  physiologists  to  believe  that  this  vesicular  matter 
is  the  source  of  nervous  power,  and  that  mental  operations  are 
associated  with  or  may  be  ascribed  to  certain  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  convoluted  surface  of  the  brain.  This  is  the  popular 
theory  of  the  day.  It  therefore  follows  that  in  cases  of  insanity 
this  vesicular  structure,  which  is  the  presumed  seat  of  the  intellect^ 
will  undergo  certain  physical  changes,  and  many  who  have  adopted 
this  hypothesis — ^which  is,  however,  open  to  many  serious  objections 
— ^have  not  failed  to  discover  minute  lesions  of  this  vesicular  matter, 
to  which  all  the  phenomena  of  mental  disease  may  be  ascribed. 
These  pathological  appearances  are  as  follows : — In  the  acute  stage 
of  insanity,  the  surface  pf  this  grey  matter  presents  a  certain  degree 
of  discoloration,  which  is  more  or  less  deeply  tinted,  slight  eflfusion, 
general  or  partial  redness,  its  consistency  is  sometimes  increased  and 
sometimes  diminished,  and  the  bloodvessels  are  frequently  dilated; 
these  morbid  appearances  decrease  as  we  proceed  from  the  anterior 
to  the  posterior  region  of  the  brain.  In  the  chronic  state  of  insanity, 
the  grey  substance  detaches  itself  into  two  layers,  with  sometimes 
numerous  little  flesh-like  processes.  In  some  cases  there  is  complete 
ramollissement.  The  volume  of  the  convolutions  may  be  diminished; 
in  that  case,  there  sometimes  exists  serous  efiusion,  filling  every 
depression  and  cavity;  atrophy  in  the  frontal  region  is  more  frequent 
than  in  the  middle  or  posterior  regions.  The  grey  substance,  too, 
altliough  it  may  increase  in  consistency,  sometimes  entirely  disap- 
pears. The  comu  ammouis  (hippocampus  major)  also  presents  a 
certain  change  in  appearance.  The  white  substance,  or  according  to 
recent  views,  the  fibrous  or  tubular  portion  of  the  brain,  which  is 
supposed  to  transmit  the  impressions  originating  in  the  vesicular 
matter,  and  connect  the  nervous  centres  with  other  organs  and  tex- 
tures, is  more  exempt  from  any  morbid  appearance  than  the  grey 
matter;  but  sometimes  such  alterations  occur.  It  may  appear  to  be 
Ejected  or  indurated,  it  may  present  a  pearly  colour,  and  sometimes 
he  fibres  will  appear  contracted  and  adhering  among  themsdves. 
he  morbid  changes  which  the  membranes  of  the  bnm  ondeigo^ 
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such  as  vascularity,  opacity,  increased  thickness,  adhesions,  &c,  are 
well  known;  as  are  also  those  malfonnations  which,  by  diminishing 
the  capacity  of  the  skull,  interfere  with  the  healthful  development 
and  action  of  the  brain.  Th^  great  objection,  however,  which  may 
be  urged  against  these  different  pathological  appearances  being 
esteemed  significant  of  any  particular  form  of  mental  derangement 
is  that  every  one  of  these  abnormal  conditions  has  been  found  in  the 
brains  of  persons  who  have  diet!  of  other  diseases,  and  who  have 
never  manifested  a  single  symptom  of  insanity.  Last  year,  M.  Emery 
was  called  in  to  see  a  person  of  high  rank,  in  Paris,  who  hitherto  had 
enjoyed  excellent  health:  *'  I  feel  very  feeble,"  said  the  patient,  as  he 
supported  himself  against  a  piece  of  furniture  in  the  room,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  adoption  of  the  most  active  means  to  support  life, 
he  almost  instantly  expired.  The  autopsy  revealed  a  very  extensive 
ramoUissement  in  one  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  In  the  present 
year,  M.  Bayer  attended  a  young  woman  who  for  twelve  days  exhi- 
bited symptoms  of  cerebral  affection;  some  considered  it  meningitis — 
others,  acute  delirium;  but  after  death  the  brain  was  found  to  be 
only  slightly  injected.  Injection,  efiiision,  redness,  or  discoloration 
of  the  cerebral  tissue  may  be  the  result  of  sanguineous  congestion 
produced  in  the  last  moments  of  life  by  convulsions,  epilepsy,  apo- 
plexy, interrupted  circulation,  and  the  difficulty  of  respiration,  which 
may  take  place  in  the  dying  struggle.  Then,  again,  proceeding  to 
other  well-marked  organic  changes,  opacity,  thickening,  adhesion  of 
the  membranes,  atrophy,  and  induration  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  con- 
traction and  adhesion  of  the  white  fibres,  with  serous  efiusion  have 
been  considered  to  be  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation;  but  all 
these  alterations  have  been  found  in  the  brain  of  persons  who  never 
exhibited  any  signs  of  mental  derangement,  and  whose  delirium,  when 
it  existed,  did  not  resemble  insanity.  M.  L^lut  discovered  in  the 
brains  of  twenty-five  criminals,  opacity  and  thickening  of  the  arach- 
noid membrane.  Such  lesions  are  oonstantly  found  in  extreme  old 
age,  although  no  symptoms  whatever  may  have  occurred  at  all 
analogous  to  or  significant  of  mental  derangement.  The  results  of 
M.  L^lut's  induction  upon  the  value  which  should  be  attached  to 
alterations  of  the  enoej^udon  in  acute  delirium  and  in  insanity  are  as 
follow : — ''  In  acute  delirium  one  half  of  the  cases  exhibit  in  the 
brain  and  its  membranes,  vestiges  of  inflammation];  in  acute  mania, 
three  at  most  out  of  twenty  insane  persons  die  from  meningo-ence- 
phalic  inflammation ;  and  in  the  other  cases,  neither  the  brain  nor 
its  investing  membranes  present  a  single  lesion  explanatory  of  the 
maniacal   symptoms.     2iid.  In  one  half  of  the  caaes  of  chronic 
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mania  and  simple  dementia^  no  appreciable  change  is  diBOOveiaUe 
either  in  the  brain  or  its  membranes;  in  the  other  half,  lenona  are 
found.  3rd,  and  lastly,  in  none  of  these  cases  are  the  altcmkions 
which  are  presented  either  constant  or  exclusive,  and  the  leaioiia 
which  are  met  with  from  inflammation  may  be  the  results  or  effects 
of  mental  alienation,  just  as  physical  disorders  result  from  nostalgia^ 
succeeding  to  the  grief  which  afflicts  persons  who  are  banished  ftom 
their  native  country." 

The  absolute  weight  and  specific  gravity  of  the  brain  have  also 
been  subjects  of  investigation  in  France  as  in  other  eoontries. 
Meckel  affirmed  that  the  brain  of  the  insane  was  lighter  in  weight 
than  the  brain  of  persons  of  sound  mind  M.  Lenret  and  Mitivi6 
found  that  the  'mean  specific  gravity  of  the  brain  of  an  intelligait 
individual  was  1*028,  while  that  of  an  insane  subject  was  1*031. 
Parchappe  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  weights  of  M.  Ltiut 
and  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  present  no  appreciable  difference.  Last 
year  (3l8t  July,  1 848),  M.  Parchappe  presented  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
with  a  memoir  on  the  gradual  shrinking  of  the  brain,  consequent 
upon  the  progressive  degradation  of  the  intellect,  in  a  state  of  in> 
sanity.  It  resulted  from  his  observations  in  498  cases,  that  the 
mean  of  the  two  categories — that  is  to  say,  acute  and  chronic  in- 
sanity, presented  a  difference  in  weight  equal  to  89  grammea  for  the 
men  and  85  fframmea  for  the  women,  being  a  proportion  equal  to 
77-1000  for  the  men  and  67*1000  for  the  women.  This  difference 
is  still  more  marked  in  that  category  which  comprehends  the  mean 
of  cases  between  the  acute  and  last  stage  of  chronic  insanity,  when 
the  proportion  reaches  to  152  grfrnvmes  for  the  men,  or  114*100,  and 
135  granvmeSy  or  100*1000,  for  the  women. 

There  is,  however,  one  form  of  mental  disease  in  which  anatomical 
lesions  will  be  found  both  frequent  and  uniform,  and  that  is  in 
dementia,  complicated  with  general  paralysis.  But  with  reference  to 
the  morbid  appearances  described  by  the  authors  referred  to,  they 
consist  successively  in  adhesion  of  the  membranes  or  chronic  menin- 
gitis, difluse  encephalitis,  a  ramoUissement  of  a  layer  of  the  grey 
matter,  an  adhesion  between  the  white  fibres,  induration  of  the  white 
substance,  and  ramollissement  from  the  drcumference  to  the  oentaml 
parts  of  the  system.  Lastly,  to  refer  to  the  configuration  of  the 
skull,  it  is  true  that,  in  some  cases  of  madness,  it  presents  signal 
deformities ;  but  it  is  also  true,  as  was  stated  by  M.  Qeorget^  that 
the  heads  of  the  insane  are  often  found  as  well-shaped  aa  those  of 
sane  and  sensible  people. 

In  the  work,  under  review,  the  inquiry  is  made  whether  the  dif- 
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ferent  forms  of  insanity  which  come  under  the  designation  of  mono- 
mania, and  which  are  characterized  by  the  predominance  of  certain 
passions  and  desires,  are  accompanied  by  any  corresponding  organic 
development.  Observation,  says  the  writer,  in  cases  of  insanity, 
does  not  appear  to  justify  the  conclusions  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
for  he  maintains  patients  are  found  exalted  by  ambition,  fanaticism, 
love,  &c,  in  whom  there  is  no  corresponding  cranial  development, 
and  the  region  or  site  ascribed  to  these  faculties  is  sometimes  even 
unusually  depressed.  The  editors  of  the  BibluMeque  before  us  had 
under  their  care  a  distinguished  literary  man,  who  had  the  organ  of 
language  very  prominent,  but  never  manifested  any  taste  for  the  study. 
There  was  the  case  also  of  the  mad  woman,  mentioned  by  L41ut  in 
the  Salp^triere,  who,  in  the  last  stage  of  dementia,  exhibited  so 
strong  a  feeling  for  music,  that  she  would  repeat  any  air  she  inci- 
dentally heard,  yet  the  organ  of  tune  was  extremely  deficient. 
M.  Combette  presented  to  the  institute  the  brain  of  a  young 
girl,  who  had  manifested  intense  sexual  desire ;  and  in  her  case  the 
cerebellum  was  entirely  wanting.  The  cast  of  the  head  of  a  young 
Indian  girl  was  exhibited  by  M.  Souty  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
which  presented  a  very  singular  conformation ;  but  no  corresponding 
peculiarities  were  observed  in  her  intellectual  and  moral  character. 
We  might  also  refer  to  the  artificial  flattening  of  the  head  of  certain 
savage  tribes,  which  does  not  impair  the  manifestations  of  the 
faculties  ascribed  to  the  subjacent  organs.  M.  L61ut  has  endeavoured 
to  establish,  in  a  recent  memoir  on  the  subject,  that  the  organ  of 
destructiveness  does  not  exist !  The  advocates  of  phrenology,  it  is 
true,  affirm  that  excessive  development  of  an  organ  is  not  necessary, 
because  inflanmiation  may  give  rise  to  a  preternatural  degree  of  its 
activity.  The  examination,  says  the  writer,  of  the  brain  of  persons 
who  have  died  under  monomania,  has  revealed  the  appearances  which 
are  common  in  general  delirium.  Sometimes  the  autopsy  of  persons, 
who  have  died  under  delirium,  has  presented  circumscribed  vestiges 
of  inflammation,  corresponding  with  the  exact  isolation  of  certain 
organs,  which  nevertheless  manifested  during  life  no  characteristic 
activity  of  function.  There  are  insane  persons  who  occasionally 
exhibit  protuberances  of  the  supposed  organs  of  veneration,  acquisi- 
tiveness, amativeness,  kc^  who  seek  to  conceal  the  exaggeration  of 
their  desires. 

The  great  question  of  phrenology  is  of  too  important  and  too 
oomprehensive  a  character  to  be  thus  cursorily  discussed.  The 
anatomico-pathological  causes  of  insanity,  neither  the  scalpel  nor  the 
microflcope,  have  yet  unveiled.  Wbat^then,  is  the  nature  of  insanity? 
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In  what  does  the  disease  itself  consist  t  Find  attribates  mental 
alienation  to  an  excessive  exaltation  of  nervous  eneigy.  Cox  ascribes 
it  to  an  excessive  afflux  of  blood  through  the  brain.  Foder^  supposes 
that  there  is  some  alteration  in  the  essence  of  the  vital  principle  whidi 
he  conceives  to  reside  principally  in  the  blood.  Qall  and  Spurzheim 
presume  that  insanity  consists  in  an  inflammation — acute,  then  chronic 
—of  the  encephalon.  According  to  Broussais^  it  is  the  result  of 
irritation.  Frank  does  not  consider  that  insanity  is  a  disease  distinct 
from  other  diseases  of  the  brain,  but  that  it  is  developed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  an  inflammatory,  gastric,  arthritic,  rachitic,  scrofulous,  car- 
cenomatous,  or  nervous  diathesis.  M.  Delaye  and  Foville  attribute 
mental  alienation  to  inflammation  of  the  superficial  grey  substance 
of  the  brain.  Many  authors  imagine  that  mental  derangement 
arises  from  sympathy  with  the  abdominal  viscera.  Thus  Dnfour  has 
endeavoured  to  "prove  that  it  depends  upon  an  affection  of  the 
nervous  plexuses  in  the  abdomen,  and  that  the  brain  is  not  impli> 
cated  in  the  malady.  Pinel  states  that  it  would  appear  in  general 
that  the  cause  of  mental  alienation  is  in  the  region  of  the  stomach 
and  of  the  intestines.  Frost  in  particular  conceives  that  the  cause  of 
insanity  is  to  be  found  in  the  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  gastro-intestinal  canal,  and  that  its  presence  may  often  be  traced 
to  the  existence  of  worms  in  the  bowels.  Esquirol  affirms  that  it  is 
derived  from  the  different  nervous  centres  of  sensibility  distributed 
through  the  different  regions  of  the  body,  and  not  always  from  the 
brain.  However,  Gall,  Oeorget,  and  many  other  eminent  writers, 
have  incontestably  proved  that  the  seat  of  insanity  is  in  the  brain, 
whatever  may  be  its  functional  or  organic  condition ;  and  most  of 
the  above  views  are  reconcilable  enough  with  the  fact  that  the  brain 
sympathizes  with,  and  may  be  symptomatically  affected  by,  various 
diseases  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  uterus,  and  other  organs.  We 
must  not,  however,  omit  to  notice  the  opinion  of  M.  Leuret,  and 
that  also  of  the  celebrated  Heinroth,  which  may  startle  the  spiritualist, 
and  excite,  perhaps,  the  risibility  of  the  materialist.  M.  Leuret  does 
not  seek  for  the  cause  of  insanity  in  any  alterations  of  the  cerebral 
structure.  After  examining  and  discussing  various  facts  and  well- 
known  opinions,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  insanity  may  exist 
independently  of  any  physical  symptoms,  and  is  an  aberration  of  the 
mind  itself — an  affection  purely  moral.  Hence  it  can  be  cured  by 
moral  treatment  alone,  and  the  method  of  cure  should  consist  in 
sabstituting  one  mental  impression  for  another  mental  impression — 
one  passion  for  another  passion.  This  doctrine  that  the  mind  only 
is  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  also  adopted  by  Heinroth,  and  involves 
many  interesting  and  important  points  for  consideration. 
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However  doubtful  may  be  the  anatomico-pathological  causes  of 
insanity,  and  however  obscure  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  secondary 
causes  which  modify  and  determine  the  forms  of  its  development 
admit  of  clearer  demonstration.  These  comprehend  hereditaiy  trans- 
mission, sex,  age,  temperament,  civil  state,  professions,  season, 
climate,  atmospheric  influence,  and  various  moral  causes  connected 
with  the  intellect,  affections,  and  passions,  and  the  state  of  society  as 
affected  by  political  and  religious  commotions.  It  was  observed  by 
Esquirol  that  hereditaiy  predisposition  to  insanity  was  six  times 
more  frequent  among  the  rich  than  among  the  poor.  In  1375 
patients  at  Charenton,  337  were  noted  to  be  cases  arising  from 
hereditary  transmission.  In  different  parts  of  Europe  the  influence 
of  this  cause  varies  considerably.  At  Saint- You  it  prevails  in  1  out 
of  6-55  cases;  at  Turin,  1  out  of  8*32;  at  Palermo,  1  out  of  15*30. 
According  to  M.  Baillarger,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the 
subject,  out  of  453  persons  affected  with  insanity  from  direct  here- 
ditary transmission,  271  derived  the  disease  from  the  mother,  and 
182  from  the  father.  The  conclusions  which  M.  Baillarger  arrives 
at  are^lst.  That  insanity  in  the  mother  is  a  severer  disease  than  in 
the  father,  not  only  because  it  occurs  more  frequently,  but  because 
she  transmits  it  to  a  greater  number  of  her  children ;  2nd,  The  dis- 
ease transmitted  direct  from  the  mother  is  more  likely  to  attack  the 
girls  than  the  boys,  while  transmitted  from  the  fi^ther  the  boys  are 
more  likely  to  be  attacked;  3rd,  The  mother  may  as  well  as  the 
father  transmit  the  disease  to  boys,  but  the  attack  is  more  to  be 
feared  in  the  girls  when  the  mother  is  afflicted  with  it.  The  re- 
searches of  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  prove  that  the  influence  of  here- 
ditary transmission  may  be  traced  in  about  one-half  of  the  lunatics 
he  has  seen  in  France,  and  in  a  great  number  examined  by  him  in 
Italy,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  England.  It  may  also  be 
traced  among  the  catholics  in  England,  and  the  quakers ;  in  most  of 
the  old  Scotch  families,  among  the  Jews,  and  among  princes.  There 
is  scarcely  an  old  aristocratic  fitunily  in  France  that  does  not  number 
among  its  members  an  insane  person,  an  idiot,  or  an  epileptic.  It 
was  long  since  observed  by  the  historians  of  Rome  that  the  eternal 
city  would  have  been  destroyed  in  the  third  generation,  had  not  the 
provinces,  which  were  the  veritable  arteries  of  the  empire,  poured 
into  it  a  supply  of  purer  blood. 

'<  We  cannot,**  observes  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  '^  too  strongly 
recommend  that  every  inquiry  should  be  made  concerning  the  sanity 
of  the  two  families  before  any  marriage  is  contracted.  Insane, 
^uleptic,  scrofulous,  consumptive  persons^  ou^t  never  to  intermarry; 
nay,  we  will  go  fdrther^**  he  observes^  *'  the  married  oou^  ahould 
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not  be  both  natives  of  the  same  town,  and  still  less  of  the 
capital — "  ramdioraiion  des  raoes  eHli  oe  prixJ" 

The  proportion  that  exists  between  the  sexes  in  cases  of  insanitj) 
has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  research — some  authors  nuun- 
taining  that  females,  and  others  that  males,  are  more  liable  to  the 
disease.  In  different  localities,  the  proportion  would  appear  to  varj: 
thus,  Pinel  made  the  proportion  between  men  and  women  so  affected 
as  2'1;  Esquirol,  as  7*5;  Earle  makes  a  return  from  the  United  States 
of  4510  insane  men,  and  2480  insane  women.  Out  of  76,526  cases, 
Esquirol  found  38,825  males,  and  37,701  females,  giving  a  consider- 
able preponderance  on  the  women's  side.  When  M.  Brierre  visited 
Italy  in  1830,  there  were  in  the  asylums  there,  3442  patients,  and 
adding  to  Uiem  407  cases  which  he  found  in  Sicily,  he  made  a  total  of 
3848  insane  persons,  of  whom  1960  were  men,  and  1888  women.  The 
preponderance  here  being  in  &vour  of  the  men.  In  the  asylum  of 
Sonnestein,  at  Pyma,  near  Dresden,  Dr.  Ellotz  informed  M.  Brierre 
that  he  had  90  insane  men  to  60  women;  in  the  hospital  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  he  found  60  patients,  and  as  many  women 
affected  as  men.  At  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1832, 
there  were  113  patients,  of  whom  54  were  men,  and  59  women.  In 
the  asylums  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  in  England,  M.  Brierre,  during 
his  recent  visit,  found  the  proportion  between  the  sexes  to  be  nearly 
equal.  Eecently,  Dr.  Thumam  has  also  investigated  the  point, 
and  from  his  statistical  inquiries  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  men 
are  more  subject  to  insanity  than  women.  The  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy,  (London,  1845,)  also  on  the  1st  of  Januaiy, 
1844,  return  36,044  insane  males,  and  31,832  females.  The  authors 
of  the  Compendium,  upon  the  data  afforded  by  numerous  statistical 
returns,  found  that  out  of  60,318  cases,  31,580  were  men,  and 
28,738  women.  We  must,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  men 
are  more  liable  to  insanity  than  women — an  opinion  which  is  enter- 
tained by  M.  Boutteville,  and  Parchappe,  and  other  eminent  physicians. 

The  age  at  which  persons  are  most  likely  to  be  affected  with 
insanity  next  claims  attention.  Infancy  is  not  altogether  exempt 
from  this  disease.  M.  Brierre  states  the  case  of  a  diild  ten  years  of 
age,  who  became  maniacal  after  receiving  a  blow  upon  the  head. 
He  also  gives  that  of  a  young  lady,  seven  years  of  age,  who  saw 
angels  in  the  skies,  and  was  under  various  hallucinations.  The 
insanity  which  occurs  in  early  life  most  frequently  assumes  a 
maniacal  or  else  a  melancholic  form.  Two  years  ago,  the  public 
journals  recorded  ten  suicides  by  children  between  nine  and  thirteen 
years  of  age.  About  the  age  of  puberty,  new  desires  and  passions 
spring  up,  which  become  imperious,  and  frequently  give  rise  to 
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mental  alienations.  This  is  the  epoch  for  erotic  and  religions  aber- 
ration ;  and  the  desire  to  comniit  suicide  is  often  at  this  age  strongly 
manifested.  Before,  however,  the  age  of  twenty,  insanity  is  certainly 
not  of  frequent  occurrence ;  it  is,  indeed,  scarcely  to  be  anticipated 
before  the  brain  has  attained  its  maximum  development  The  fol- 
lowing table,  by  Esquirol,  exhibits  the  proportion  of  the  sexes,  and 
the  ages  of  12,869  patients  observed  by  him  in  Paris : — 
Before         20  yean,  4-36  men,  348  women,     784  toUl. 


From  20  to  25      „     624 

„    563 

»» 

1,187 

„    25  to  30      „     685 

„     727 

.. 

1.362 

„    30  to  40      „  1,441 

..1.607 

.« 

3,048 

„    40  to  50      „  1,298 

..1.479 

n 

2.777 

„    50  to  60      „     847 

„     954 

.» 

1,801 

60  and  upwards          875 

,,1.035 

»» 

1,910 

6.156        6,713  12369 

In  the  following  table,  by  Parchappe,  which  comprises  14,267 
individuals,  the  ages  and  sexes  are  given  thus : — 

Below  20  years  of  age,   469  men,  518  women.     987  total. 


From  20  to  29  years. 

1,451 

.,  1.418 

.. 

2.869 

,.     30  to  39 

.. 

1.847 

..  1.782 

.. 

3,429 

.,     40  to  49 

.» 

1,340 

.,  1,647 

M 

2,987 

..     50  to  59 

.. 

694 

.,  1.110 

.. 

1.804 

..     60  to  69 

.. 

519 

,.      723 

M 

1,242 

.,     70  to  79 

.» 

247 

..     448 

»* 

695 

80  and  upwards 

27 

f,       27 

». 

54 

6.594         7.673  14.267 

The  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  these  tables  are  sufficiently 
obvious :  Ist,  it  is  clear  that  the  disease  increases  from  twenty  to 
thirty  years  of  age ;  2nd,  from  thirty  to  forty  it  attains  its  maximum ; 
3rd,  from  forty  to  fifty  it  diminishes,  and  after  fifty  years  of  age  the 
diminution  goes  on  still  decreasing.  The  maximum  admission  for 
the  two  sexes  is  between  thirty  and  thirty-nine  years  of  age :  the 
period  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  thirty-nine  furnishes  the  greater 
number  of  men,  and  from  thirty  to  forty-nine  the  greatest  number 
of  women.  From  a  table  comprising  21,333  admissions,  it  is  calcu- 
kted  that  there  is  a  deoennnial  progression  and  retrogression  in  the 
attacks  of  this  disease.     Thus — 

From  10  to  20  yean  of  age,  we  find  1161  admiasiotta,  or   5*4  per  cent. 

„    20  to  80  „ 

„    80  to  40  .. 

.,    40  to  50  M 

„    50  to  60  „ 
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„    dOtoQO  n 
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Hence  it  appears  that  the  predisposition  to  insanity  is  not  so 
great  between  twenty  and  thirty,  as  it  is  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  of  age;  and  the  decennial  periods  above  forty  mark  its 
gradual  retrogression.  We  must,  however,  remember,  that  climate 
and  the  different  habits  and  manners  of  a  country  will  very  mate- 
rially modify  such  returns :  thus,  in  the  United  States,  the  greater 
proportion  of  cases  occur  between  the  age  of  twenty  and  thirty, 
which  American  physicians  attribute  to  the  nature  of  their  institu- 
tions, and  the  circumstance  of  the  young  being  sooner  emancipated 
from  their  collegiate  studies  to  participate  in  the  business  of  the 
world.  In  Pennsylvania,  out  of  100  patients,  44*87  wel^  attacked 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  and  only  18*9  between 
thirty  and  forty.  So  also  in  Ohio,  the  returns  show,  43*97  between 
twenty  and  thirty,  and  24 -52  only  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of 
age.  In  France,  however,  it  appears  certain  that  persons  are  more 
liable  to  insanity  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age  than  at  any 
other  period  of  life. 

Tlie  influence  of  temperaments  in  modifying  different  forms  of 
insanity,  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  well  marked  to  lead  to 
any  result  of  practical  importance ;  but  it  is  observed,  generally,  that 
persons  of  a  bilious  temperament  are  predisposed  to  lypemania; 
those  of  a  sanguine  and  nervous  temperament  to  mania;  and  those 
who  are  of  a  lymphatic  temperament  to  imbecility  and  dementia. 

With  reference  to  the  civil  state,  it  appears  pretty  well  ascertained 
by  the  investigations  of  Esquirol  and  Parchappe,  that  insanity  occurs 
more  frequently  among  unmarried  than  among  married  persons. 
Celibacy  in  both  sexes  seems  to  have  an  equal  influence  in  predis- 
posing to  the  disease.  Widows  are  more  liable  to  insanity  than 
widowers ;  and  the  married  state  protects  men  from  it  more  than 
it  does  women. 

The  different  seasons  of  the  year  are  said  to  influence  the  develop- 
ment of  insanity.  At  the  Salp6tridre,  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
admissions  are  more  numerous  during  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  July,  than  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months.  They  dimi- 
nish perceptibly  between  September  and  December,  and  still  more 
in  February  and  March.  The  maximum  of  admission  is  in  June 
and  July ;  the  minimum,  in  January  and  February.  It  is  also  said 
that  mania  occurs  more  frequently  in  hot  than  in  cold  weather;  and 
that  damp  and  foggy  seasons  predispose  to  melancholia.  Esquirol 
relates  the  case  of  a  rich  inhabitant  of  Holland  who  was  subject  to 
intermitting  insanity,  which  attacked  him  regularly  every  autumn. 
He  recommended  him  to  travel  into  Italy,  when  this  season  ap- 
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proached,  and  by  this  means  effected  his  cure.  Epidemic  insanity 
has  been  known  to  arise  from  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere : 
thus,  Kamazzini  relates,  that  during  a  very  hot  summer,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Abdera  had,  upon  an  extremely  sultry  day,  assembled  to 
witness  a  tragedy  of  Euripides,  when  all  of  a  sudden  a  number  of 
the  spectators  were  seized  with  a  cerebral  fever,  which  terminated 
by  profuse  perspiration  and  nasal  hsemorrhage  about  the  seventeenth 
day;  but  during  its  access,  they  ran  about  the  streets,  shouting 
verses  from  Euripides,  in  a  wild  and  firantic  state.  The  soldiers  who 
served  under  Napoleon  in  Egypt  and  Algiers  were  many  of  them 
seized  with  hallucinations,  and  some  became  maniacal,  melancholic, 
and  suicidal.  In  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow,  many  officers, 
paralyzed  with  cold,  became  deranged,  and  were  afterwards  received 
into  lunatic  asylums.  There  would  also  appear  to  be  certain  local 
influences  which  favour  the  development  of  insanity.  In  Italy,  a 
peculiar  form  of  insanity  occurs,  which  M.  Brierre  has  described 
under  the  name  of  Pellagra^  which  is  characterized  by  a  strong 
desire  to  commit  suicide,  and  an  homicidal  species  of  mania,  in 
which  individuals  appear  urged  by  an  impulse  they  cannot  resist,  to 
kill  their  own  children. 

The  moral  causes  of  insanity  are  so  various  and  so  numerous,  that 
we  shall  not  here  attempt  to  recount  them ;  nor  shall  we  enter  into 
the  question  which  appears  to  have  been  warmly  contested  by 
MM.  Leuret  and  Parchappe,  whether  mental  alienation  increases  as 
an  effect  of  advancing  civilization  or  not;  we  prefer  dwelling  upon 
the  more  practicahportion  of  the  volume  before  us,  and  proceed  to 
consider  the  symptoms  which  characterize  the  invasion  of  the  disease. 
These  are  often  extremely  obscure.  The  period  of  incubation  may 
last  for  many  days,  weeks,  or  months,  or  even  for  a  longer  period. 
Pinel  cites  one  in  which  this  primordial  stage  lasted  fifteen  years. 
The  attack  will  remain  impending  until  on  a  sudden,  more  fre- 
quently during  the  night  than  the  daytime,  delirium  will  break  out. 
This  is,  properly  speaking,  the  period  of  its  invasion.  In  some 
cases,  however,  insanity  breaks  out  suddenly,  the  individual  having 
up  to  the  very  moment  of  the  outburst  enjoyed  the  full  possession 
of  his  intellectual  faculties.  An  unexpected  calamity,  a  political 
revolution,  a  reverse  of  fortune,  at  once  destroys  the  equilibrium  of 
the  mental  faculties ;  there  may,  however,  be  a  derangement  of  the 
intellect  so  slight,  as  to  render  the  recognition  of  the  disease  ex- 
tremely doubtful  and  difficult.  This  state,  which  is  not  one  of  sound 
rationality  nor  yet  of  positive  insanity,  has  been  well  described  by 
M.  Lelut  It  is  characterized  by  excessive  sensibility,  and  among 
NO.  VIII.  o  o 
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other  symptoms  may  be  observed,  a  difficulty  of  fixing  the  attention 
apon  any  given  subject.  It  is  in  this,  the  early  stage  of  insanity, 
that  medical  treatment  will  be  found  most  availing;  but  it  is  always 
difficult  to  persuade  the  friends  and  relatives  at  this  period  that  so 
terrible  a  malady  is  impending.  The  symptoms  which  now  gradnaUy 
develop  themselves  assume  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  eharacter; 
it  is  indeed  difficult  to  classify  them.  In  the  volume  before  as  thqr 
are  ranged  under  four  heads:  lesions  of  the  intellect,  lesions  of 
sensibility,  lesions  of  motility,  and  lesions  of  organic  life.  The 
intellectual  faculties  may  individually  or  collectively  be  all  more  or 
less  afiected.  The  memory  in  particular,  manifests  remarkable 
peculiarities:  it  sometimes  retains  an  extraordinary  pertinacity  in 
recalling  past  events,  while  those  of  recent  occurrence  are  utteriy 
obliterated.  Occasionally,  it  would  appear  to  be  suspended  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  attack.  Thus,  Bergmann  relates  the  case  of  an 
old  man,  aged  ninety,  who  became  insane  when  he  was  eighteen, 
and  always  believed  that  he  remained  at  that  age.  The  memoiy, 
however,  of  many  remains  perfectly  unimpaired,  and  they  have  a 
vivid  recollection  of  every  incident  that  occurred  during  the  attack, 
however  maniacal  they  may  have  been.  In  other  cases,  however,  it 
is  utterly  obliterated.  A  maniac  who  had  been  cured  by  prolonged 
baths  and  irrigations,  told  M.  Rayer  that  the  moment  he  was  placed 
in  the  bath  his  memory  left  him.  "  I  knew,"  said  he,  "  that  they 
put  me  into  water  for  a  long  time,  but  all  my  sensations  were  con- 
fined to  the  impression  that  all  around  me  was  dark,  then  it  became 
clearer,  then  the  obscurity  reappeared,  after  which  I  can  remember 
nothing,  it  seemed  like  the  tints  of  night,  then  day,  and  then 
evening."  Sometimes,  when  a  patient  has  been  cured,  the  sight  of 
certain  objects  will  cause  a  relapse :  thus,  Professor  Friedreich,  of 
Wurtzburg,  relates  the  case  of  a  young  man  whose  theological 
studies  brought  on  a  state  of  profound  melancholia,  for  the  cure  of 
which  he  was  removed  to  an  asylum.  He  became  convalescent,  and 
upon  his  returning  home,  his  father  gave  dkfite  in  celebration  of  his 
recovery;  upon  leaving  the  table,  he  walked  into  the  garden,  and 
saw  the  asylum  at  a  distance;  instantly  he  became  riveted,  as  it 
were,  to  the  ground — his  eyes  fixed  in  the  distance.  In  vain  they 
attempted  to  remove  him ;  he  at  length  darted  forwards  towards  the 
house  in  a  state  of  mania,  and  seizing  a  leaden  vase  which  was  near 
him,  and  addressing  his  father  in  an  infuriated  tone,  struck  him  on 
tlie  head  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  iniagination  is  often 
afiected  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  Insane  persons  have  sup- 
posed themselves  to  be  made  of  glass  and  of  butter,  and  have  taken 
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extraordinary  pains  to  prevent  their  being  broken  or  melted.  Every- 
body has  probably  read  the  case  of  the  mad  man  reported  in  the 
Revue  BriUatdqfie,  who  imagined  himself  to  be  a  teapot,  and  in 
order  to  simulate  the  handle,  curved  one  arm  round  his  body,  resting 
his  hand  upon  his  hips,  while  to  imitate  the  spout,  he  held  the  other 
out  extended.  This  attitude  he  persisted  in  retaining.  The  gram- 
marian Arthemidore  was  so  frightened  at  the  sight  of  a  crocodile, 
that  he  became  mad,  and  insisted  that  the  animal  had  eaten  away 
his  foot  and  his  left  hand.  In  some  cases,  the  intellectual  faculties 
assume,  during  insanity,  a  preternatural  activity,  and  talents  are 
developed  which  were  unknown  in  the  normal  state  of  the  mind. 
Hence,  some  patients  manifest  an  extraordinary  taste  for  music, 
poetry,  and  painting;  and  sometimes  they  improvise  verses  with 
remarkable  fluency  and  ability.  Not  unfrequently  they  take  a  par- 
ticular dislike  to  persons  they  have  never  before  seen,  which  occurs 
especially  in  dementia.  It  b  also  a  curious  fact,  that  upon  recovery 
the  disposition,  taste,  and  habits  often  undergo  a  complete  change. 
Another  very  remarkable  circumstance  which  deserves  the  attention 
of  psjrchologists,  is  the  return  of  reason  before  death.  M.  Brierre 
relates  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  was  for  fifty-two  years  in  his 
establishment  in  the  Rue  Neuve  Saint  Qenevidve,  and  who  had  not 
spoken  for  thirty  years.  When  perseveringly  interrogated,  he  gave 
a  kind  of  grunt  and  ran  away.  About  fifteen  days  before  his  death, 
this  patient,  who  had  lost  the  habit  of  speaking  for  so  long  a  time, 
and  whose  ideas  were  extremely  circumscribed,  recovered  the  use  of 
his  tongue,  and  answered  perfectly  well  questions  put  to  him. 
Very  many  such  cases,  even  of  a  more  remarkable  kind,  have  come 
under  our  observation,  and  remind  us  of  the  beautifully-written  dis- 
sertation of  AretsBUS  on  the  clearing  up  of  the  mind  before  death. 
A  very  common  symptom  of  insanity  is  the  total  perversion  of  the 
affections,  and  a  feeling  of  antipathy  and  hatred  against  those  who 
were  previously  beloved ;  but  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  insane 
attach  themselves  pertinaciously  to  persons  who  were  utter  strangers 
to  them.  We  remember  an  insane  young  woman  who  appeared  to 
be  devotedly  attached  to  a  sick  friend;  day  and  night  for  above  a 
week  she  sat  upon  her  bedside,  ministering  to  her  wants  and  com* 
forts;  but  as  soon  as  the  object  of  her  care  died,  she  appeared  to 
forget  her  entirely,  and  never  spoke  of  her  again.  Many  of  the 
insane,  however  the  intellect  may  be  impaired,  entertain  a  strong 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice;  and  their  evidence 
upon  matters  of  fact  may  often  be  implicitly  relied  upon. 

Next  to  the  lesions  of  intellect,  the  lesions  of  sensibility  require 

oo2 
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to  be  noticed,  and  these  are  of  two  kinda — ^peeialf  in  which  the 
functions  of  certain  senses  only  are  penrerted,  and  generaly  in  which 
the  sensibility  is  generally  impaired.  Under  the  first  cat^^ory  come 
hallucinations  and  illusions,  and  here  it  should  be  observed  that 
M.  Brierre  insists  upon  a  division  of  great  importance, — ^viz.,  the 
separation  of  hallucinations  into,  1st.  Physiolagical  haUucinoHonMf 
and  2ndly,  PcUhalogioal  haUucifuUions.  The  former  —  physiolo- 
gical hallucinations  —  occur  in  dreams,  and  with  children,  and 
men  absorbed  and  pre-occupied  with  a  single  idea  or  pursuit.  In 
such  cases,  cerebral  disease,  we  presume,  will  not  be  predicated. 
As  examples  of  physiological  hallucinations,  we  may  refer  to  the 
history  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Luther,  Joan  of  Arc,  Ignatius  Loyola,  and 
many  other  celebrated  enthusiasts.  The  latter  species — ^pathological 
hallucinations— are  very  common  among  the  insane  who  ianc^  they 
see  strange  figures,  hear  mysterious  noises,  and  touch,  taste,  and 
smell  things  which  exist  only  in  their  own  imagination.  Hallucina- 
tions frequently  prompt  to  unusual,  absurd,  and  sometimes  dangerous 
actions,^ — even  suicide  and  murder  result  from  this  perversion  of  the 
senses.  Bavaillac,  who  assassinated  Henri  lY.,  imagined  that  he 
smelt  fire  and  brimstone  exhaling  from  his  feet;  he  beheld  figures 
dancing  before  him,  and  saw  the  host  coming  down  through  the  air 
and  sitting  beside  him ;  his  voice  resounded  upon  his  ear  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  one  day  he  fancied  that  he  saw  a  death^s 
head  upon  a  statue,  all  which,  with  many  other  hallucinations,  in- 
duced him  to  believe  that  his  victim  had  been  sentenced  to  be 
damned,  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  perish  by  his 
hand.  The  details  of  the  cruel  execution  of  this  hallucinaut  need 
not  here  be  recapitulated.  During  the  Huguenot  civil  war,  simi- 
lar hallucinations  led,  as  probably  they  do  in  all  religious  wars  and 
civil  commotions,  to  the  most  hideous  barbarities.  Hallucina- 
tions may  be  confined  to  a  single,  or  affect  many  senses.  Illusions 
differ  from  hallucinations,  inasmuch  as  they  are  based  on  some  visible 
and  sensible  object,  while  hallucinations  are  purely  imaginary.  The 
square  tower  appears  to  be  roimd — the  river  seems  to  fly — ^the  shapes 
of  bodies  are  transformed — ^the  identity  of  individuals  is  mistaken 
—these,  and  a  variety  of  other  illusions,  are  constantly  met  with 
among  the  insane.  The  above  examples  illustrate  the  perversion  of 
one  or  more  special  sensations ;  but  the  general  sensibility  of  the 
body  may  be  exalted,  deranged,  or  abolished.  There  is  an  old  soldier 
in  the  asylum  of  Saint- You,  named  Lambert,  who  believes  that  he 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  When  he  speaks  of  himself, 
he  says,  *'  This  machine,  which  they  thought  to  make  like  me,  is  very 
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badly  made."  When  he  speaks  of  himself,  he  does  not  use  the  per- 
sonal pronoun,  /,  but  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  that,  as  if  speaking 
of  some  inanimate  object.  In  him  the  general  sensibility  is  extin- 
guished, and  he  may  be  pinched  or  pricked  without  perceiving  it. 
This  loss  of  sensibility  (excepting  in  cases  of  paral3rsis)  is  never  per- 
manent, it  passes  away,  and  then  excessive  sensibility  sometimes 
supervenes.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  insane  persons  can  bear 
with  impunity  the  extremes  of  temperature;  there  are  some,  it  is 
true,  who  can  endure  a  very  great  degree  of  cold,  but  this  is  not  fre- 
quently the  case.  In  winter  we  find  them  always  crowding  round 
the  fire,  and  exposure  to  cold  constantly  produces  pains  in  the  limbs, 
bowel  complaints,  and  discoloration  of  the  extremities.  Unless  kept 
warm,  the  feet  will  often  exhibit  symptoms  of  mortification;  and 
occasionally  great  attention  is  required  to  keep  up  the  circulation. 
The  insensibility  above  described  is  sometimes  local — e,  g,,  Dr. 
Burrows  relates  the  case  of  a  patient  who  put  both  his  feet  into  a 
strong  fire,  which  he  made  with  the  leaves  of  a  book  he  had  torn  up, 
and  who  did  not  appear  to  suffer  any  pain  frx>m  the  flames.  Another, 
without  any  apparent  suffering,  swallowed  a  glass  of  boiling  water. 
An  insane  lady  imagined  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  sun,  and 
when  it  shone  forth  unclouded  in  the  heavens,  she  would  fix  her 
eyes  intently  upon  it  for  many  hours,  without  being  in  the  least 
dazzled;  when  clouds  obscured  its  disk  she  became  sad,  and  shut 
herself  up  in  her  apartment.  The  insensibility  from  the  surface  of  the 
body  would  appear  to  extend  to  a  certain  degree  internally — ^hence 
the  intestiual  canal  is  often  insensible  to  the  action  of  common  doses 
of  medicine.  Mutzel  relates  the  case  of  an  insane  patient,  who  re- 
quired for  an  emetic  seventeen  grains  of  emetic  tartar;  the  practice, 
however,  of  M.  Brierre,  is  to  give  antimony  and  calomel  in  small 
doses,  repeated  several  days  in  succession,  which  is  attended  with 
good  effect. 

Lesions  of  motility,  or  the  functions  of  the  muscular  system,  in- 
volve many  important  points  for  consideration  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  insanity.  Sometimes  the  insane  appear  to  be  endowed 
with  preternatural  strength— they  walk  to  and  ftx)  with  great  vehe- 
mence, and  gesticulate  incessantly ;  at  other  times  they  are  agitated, 
and  their  movements  appear  to  be  irr^^lar  and  independent  of  their 
volition.  There  are  patients  who  may  be  observed  constantly 
throwing  out  their  limbs,  exercising  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  of 
the  arms  and  legs,  and  striking  the  trunk  of  the  body  backwards 
against  a  post  or  a  wall.  These  are  frequently  epileptics,  and  their 
disease  u  very  often  complicated  with  paralysis,  the  precmsory 
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Bymptoms  of  which  are  sometimes  veiy  obscure.  The  symptan 
which  is  generallj  first  obsenred,  is  an  unasaal  emhamxu  of  speedy 
the  patient  hesitates  and  stammers,  and  obviously  has  a  difficulty  in 
the  articnlation  of  certain  letters  and  words.  The  tongue,  when 
protruded,  is  tremulous;  this  hesitation  of  speech,  howerer,  will 
occasionally  disappear  for  hours,  particularly  if  he  become  excited, 
and  he  will  then  speak  with  great  precipitation  and  n^iidity ;  we 
may  at  the  same  time  frequently  observe  an  immobility  and  want,  of 
expression  in  the  features, — the  countenance  is  inexpressive,  the 
muscles  of  the  face  seem  relaxed.  This  hesitation  and  difficulty  in 
speaking  gradually  increase,  the  words  are  no  longer  connected  with 
each  other,  and  a  prolonged  emphasis  is  placed  upon  each  syllable. 
The  articulation  finally  becomes  unintelligible.  In  tiie  meantime  the 
functions  of  the  muscular  system  fail,  and  here  an  interesting  question 
suggests  itself, — viz.,  whether  this  failure  of  muscular  power  pro- 
ceeds from  above  downwards,  or  the  reverse)  M.  Bodrigues  has 
concluded,  from  his  observations,  that  it  b^;ins  with  the  tongue; 
thence  extends  to  the  superior  limbs,  and  arrives  gradually,  or  with 
more  or  less  rapidity,  at  the  lower  extremities.  M.  de  Crozant  calls 
our  attention  to  the  insensibility  of  the  skin,  as  indicating  the  ap- 
proach of  general  paralysis.  The  liability  of  the  two  sexes  to  para- 
lysis difiers.  Among  580  paralytic  patients  at  Charenton,  Saint- 
You,  Antiquaille  M.  Eodrigues  found  435  men,  and  145  women, 
paralytic — that  is  to  say,  the  proportion  in  favour  of  the  men  was 
as  4  to  I. 

Tlie  diseases  of  organic  life  observed  in  insanity,  comprehend  those 
which  arc,  under  other  circumstances,  incident  to  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  viscera.  The  insane  complain,  upon  the  accession  of  the 
disease,  of  excessive  thirst;  sometimes  they  loathe  their  food,  or  else 
eat  voraciously,  and  the  tongue  may  be  observed  slightly  coated  of  a 
white,  or  slightly  yellowish,  or  brown  colour.  There  is  frequentiy 
pain  in  the  epigastrium,  and  a  general  torpor  of  the  digestive  func- 
tion, superinducing  habitual  and  obstinate  constipation.  The  heart 
is  frequently,  perhaps  more  frequently  than  any  other  vital  organ, 
found  diseased ;  ossification  of  the  valves,  and  hypertrophy,  are  com- 
monly met  with.  In  many  cases  insanity  is  complicated  with  various 
neuralgic  affections,  and  often  with  phtliisis.  The  case  is  related  of 
Madame  B.,  who  was  suffering  from  phthisis  when  she  became  insane. 
During  the  several  years  that  her  insanity  continued,  the  symptoms 
of  the  chest  complaint  disappeared.  The  disease  of  the  mind  being 
cured,  the  symptoms  of  phthisis  again  became  developed;  afterwards 
the  relapsed  into  a  state  of  insanity^  and  again  the  diest  complaint 
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was  suspended  Eventually  this  lady  recovered  possession  of  her 
mental  faculties,  and  the  progress  of  phthisis  then  became  so  rapid^ 
that  she  died  soon  after  the  recovery  of  her  senses.  This  alternation 
of  certain  diseases  with  insanity  has  frequently  been  remarked,  and 
only  verifies  the  axiom  of  Hippocrates,  that  two  distinct  and  acute 
diseases  cannot  co-exist  in  the  same  body. 

When  we  consider  the  different  forms  imder  which  insanity  appears, 
it  is  obviously  difficult  to  reduce  them  into  any  specific  classification ; 
hence  the  different  divisions  and  sub-divisions  which  have  been  sug- 
gested, are  all  more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  The  classification  adopted 
by  Esquirol,  which  he  modified  from  Finel,  comprehends,  1.  Lype- 
mania,  or  Melancholia;  2.  Monomania;  3.  Mania;  4.  Dementia; 
5.  Imbecilitas.  This  division,  however,  does  not  comprehend  the 
''  delire  aigu,"  which  establishes  a  transition  between  cerebral  and 
mental  affections;  neither  does  it  distinguish  between  hallucinations 
and  illusions.  The  classification  proposed  by  M.  Brierre  de  Boi»- 
mont,  is  considered  to  be  the  most  comprehensiye,  and  is  as  follows : — 


GENERAL  DITI8I0K. 


Loss  of  reason 


(Simple,  scoidenUl,  eongeniul. 
With  lesion  of  sensibility. 
With  lesion  of  motility. 


SUBDIVISION. 


Form. 


Ist  Class 


Six  CloMUt, 

(Hallneinations. 
Illusions. 


2nd  CU-,  coherent  g.n.«I  ddlrinm  ...{t,^'':||r-'i|r^U. 


8rd  Class,  Coherent  deliriom,  gay,  sad, 
or  limited 


-to  one  idea  (rart)  Monomania. 

a  small  number  of  ideas  ...  Oligomania. 
to  one   or  more  ideas,) 

which  change  in  the 

course  of  the  disease 
to  a  few  ideas,  without 

any  external  manifesta- 
.    tion  ..^ 


Stupidltas. 


4th  Class,  Coherent  delirium,  general  or] 

limited,  with  or  without  disturb- >•  Delirium  of  drunkards, 
anee  of  motility  j 

'Acute  dementia. 


6th  Class,  Incoherent  deUrinm. 


Chronic  dementia. 
ProgressiTe  paralytic  dementia. 
Epileptic  dementia. 
.Senile  dementia. 


rimbeeOity. 
Oth  Class,  Weakness  or  absence  of  reason.^  Idiocy. 

l^Cretiniam. 
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The  ddire  aigu,  wfaidi  forms  the  bMw  of  ilut  chriftcatinn,  k  tiie 
phrenitb  of  the  andents,  and  the  ftSbn^  delirium  of  the  modans; 
and  is  thus  placed  in  aooordanoe  with  the  psTcfaoIogiod  phenomeoa 
exhibited  in  the  different  forma  of  insanity  referred  to.     Tlie  sub- 
division of  mononiania  suggests  manj  very  io^iortantconaidenitioiis. 
M.  Foville,  and  some  oUier  phjmdansy  deaj  the  ezisteoee  of  that 
species  of  monomania  whidi  is  restricted  to  a  singlo  idea;  but  IL 
Baillarger  has  well  argued  that  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  mind 
in  Budi  cases  hss  not  any  other  idea  present  to  it;  all  that  is  meant 
isy  that  the  reasoning  feculties  occupy  themselves  with  one  pre- 
dominant idea»  to  whidi  all  other  ideas  are  only  accessory.     He 
refers  to  the  case  of  a  patient^  who^  for  upwards  of  twenty  year% 
entertained  the  idea  of  killing  one  person/    So  also  a  magistimte 
of  high  probity  and  honour,  concdved  himaelf  to  be  lost  in  oonse- 
quenoe  of  having  committed  a  criminal  act^  and  so  strongly  was  bis 
mind  possessed  of  this  single  idea,^  that  in  his  more  cheerful  m<mients 
be  could  ridiculehimself  for  the  very  act  he  bdieved  that  be  had  coin- 
mitted.   In  that  spedes  of  monomania  in  whidi  several  ideas  oceopj 
the  mind,  (o/^fomome),  the  patient  is  dieerful  (am^nomaiii^  the  eyes 
are  bright,  the  countenance  expressive  of  gaiefy,  and  the  conversation 
is  thoughtless  and  unrestrained.     In  the  oppodte  spedes  <^  mono- 
mania, {If^phnaniey)  the  patient  is  mdandu^y;  hb  countenance  ex- 
presses inquietude  and  suspidon;  he  is  tadtum  and  often  suiddaL 
This  spedes  of  monomania  prevails,  it  is  said,  very  much  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris.     There  is  a  form  of  monomania  which  is 
not  well  understood,  particulariy  in  England;  it  is  that  spedes  of  in- 
sanity in  which  the  reasoning  iiunlties  appear  to  be  unimpaired, 
while  the  conduct  of  the  individual  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  irra- 
tional.    Find  has  dedgnated  this  form  of  the  disease,  numie  raiaon- 
nanie;  Brierre,  /Hie  cTacUon;  Esquirol,  manomame  raimnmmUe; 
and  the  late  Dr.  Pritchard,  moral  inmuufy.     The  individuab  who 
are  so  affected  will  often  talk  in  the  most  phuisible  manner,  and  ex- 
plain thdr  erratic  conduct  with  so  mudi  ingenuity  and  address  as 
to  impose  upon  those  who  listen  to  them.     In  conversing  with  them 
it  is  imposdble  to  detect  any  abbenration  of  the  intellectual  fecnltiea. 
They  reason  correctly,  and  often  with  more  vivadty  and  ability  than 
usual,  particularly  if  they  imagine  that  they  are  suspected  and  under 
any  kind  of  surveillance;  but  the  moment  they  are  left  to  them- 
selves, and  believe  they  are  not  observed,  they  are  guilty  of  great 
irregularity  of  conduct;  they  cannot  rest  in  any  one  place;  they 
annoy  their  companions,  and  excite  one  against  the  otho*  by  all  kinds 
of  falBehood  and  calunmies;  th^  leave  nothing  about  them  un- 
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touched;  thej  displace  eyerything;  and,  should  thej he  remonstrated 
with,  they  at  once  deny  what  they  have  done,  or  excuse  and  justify 
themselves  with  great  tact ;  they  never  confess  the  truth,  and  have 
always  a  thousand  good  explanations  to  give  for  their  conduct. 
Such  patients  are  extremely  troublesome  and  difficult  to  deal  with. 
They  frequently  overwhelm  the  person  in  charge  of  them  with  com- 
pliments, and  affect  a  tone  of  morality,  sentiment,  and  religion ;  but 
the  moment  an  opportunity  occurs,  they  commit  every  kind  of  mis- 
chief which  may,  from  the  perversity  of  their  disposition,  suggest 
itself,  and  hence  they  become  intolerable  at  home,  or  in  other  private 
families,  and  are  apt  even  to  destroy  the  discipline  and  subordination 
of  the  asylums  into  which  they  may  be  admitted.  The  symptoms  of 
this  form  of  disease  are,  a  sudden  change  in  the  usual  habits  of  living 
— caprice — ^versatility — estrangement  and  perversion  of  the  mond 
affections — ^restlessness — and  agitation.  The  intellectual  faculties 
gradually  become  impaired,  and  a  state  of  dementia  ensues.  The 
recognition  of  the  disease  itself  requires  experience,  and  the  prog- 
nosis is  generally  un&vourable;  so  true  it  is,  that  the  more  intact 
the  intellectual  fEtculties  remain,  the  greater  alwa3r8  is  the  difficulty 
of  cure. 

Among  the  other  forms  of  monomania,  cases  of  homicidal  and 
suicidal  monomania  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  are  often  the 
result  of  what  has  appropriately  been  termed  impulsive  insanity. 
Hallucinauts  are  especially  liable  to  commit  either  one  or  other  of 
these  acts,  for  they  often  hear  voices  commanding  them  sometimes 
to  kill  others,  sometimes  to  kill  themselves ;  and  in  many  of  these 
cases  there  exists  previously  no  evidence  whatever  of  mental  derange- 
ment. Not  unfrequently  some  peculiar  fanatical  notion  suggests  the 
fatal  act;  religious  monomaniacs,  therefore.,  are  never  safe.  Pine! 
relates  the  case  of  a  &natic  who  conceived  the  idea  that  mankind 
should  be  regenerated  by  the  baptism  of  blood;  and  under  this  delu- 
sion he  cut  the  throats  of  all  his  children,  and  would  have  murdered 
his  wife  had  she  not  effected  her  escape.  Sixteen  years  afterwards, 
when  a  patient  in  the  Bic^tre,  he  murdered  two  of  his  fellow-patients, 
and  would  have  killed  all  the  inmates  in  the  hosgital  if  his  homicidal 
propensity  had  not  been  restrained.  Instead  of  being  impulsive,  the 
homicidal  act  is  sometimes  premeditated ;  a  fixed  idea  of  vengeance 
occupies  the  mind  until  the  favourable  moment  for  consummating 
the  act  arrives.  An  insane  patient  having  asked  a  female  attendant 
in  a  private  asylum  for  some  money,  was  refused ;  he  conceived  im- 
mediately a  feeling  of  resentment  against  the  poor  young  woman, 
and  having  poeseased  himself  of  a  piece  of  iron,  sharpened  the  point 
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of  it,  and  for  a  fortnight  carried  the  weapon  oonoealed  about  bis 
person,  when  suddenly  a  scream  was  heard,  and  it  ¥ra8  found  that  he 
had  stabbed  her  in  the  thigh,  the  sharp  instrument  having  penetrated 
through  her  clothes,  and  divided  the  femoral  artery.  Upon  suicidal 
monomania,  many  very  interesting  and  curious  facts  are  cited,  some 
of  which  clearly  prove  that  an  hereditary  predisposition  to  commit 
the  act  may  exist. 

It  is  stated  that  Gall  used  to  relate  the  anecdote  of  a  ridi  pro- 
prietor, who  left  a  fortune  of  two  millions  between  his  seven  diildren, 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  They  were  very  provident 
of  their  paternal  inheritance,  which  some  of  them  augmented.  No 
misfortune  happened  to  one  of  them.  They  enjoyed  good  health  and 
an  honourable  position  in  society,  but  successively  every  one  of  these 
seven  brothers  committed  suicide.  He  also  knew  a  fiimily  in  whidi 
the  grandmother,  sister,  and  mother,  all  committed  suicide:  the 
latter  had  two  children,  a  daughter  and  son ;  the  former  was  rescaed 
from  drowning  herself,  but  the  latter  himg  himself.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Qall  that  the  cranial  bones,  in  cases  of  suiddes,  present  an 
increase  in  thickness  and  density;  but  this  fact  has  not  he/Ok  verified. 
Cabanis  imagined  that  the  brains  of  suiddes,  and  the  insane  gene- 
rally, possess  an  excess  of  phosphorus,  which  is  also  not  proved. 
Osiander  ascribed  the  cause  of  this  morbid  propensity  to  lesions  of 
the  heart,  and  inflammation  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  perse- 
verance of  some  patients  to  accomplish  suidde  almost  exceeds  belief; 
one  patient  attempted  it  successively  forty-five  times,  and  another, 
after  having  been  for  some  months  under  the  restraint  of  the 
camisole,  the  moment  he  was  set  free  tried  to  dash  his  brains  out 
against  the  wall.  Some  specific  remedies  have  been  recommended 
for  this  form  of  the  disease,  such  as  quinine,  opium,  musk.  Aven- 
brugger  advises  that  a  seton  shoidd  be  placed  over  the  region  of  the 
liver,  and  the  patient  be  made  to  drink  a  great  quantity  of  water. 
The  actual  cautery  has  also  been  prescribed,  and  blisters  have  cer- 
tainly been  found  useful. 

We  must,  however,  here  pause,  as  our  limits  predude  our  giving, 
at  present,  a  furtW  analysis  of  this  valuable  work.  In  another 
article,  we  propose  considering  at  length  the  views  which  are  given 
upon  the  medical  and  moral  treatment  of  insanity. 
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Art.  IV. — The  Philosophy  of  Animated  Naiure^  or  the  Laws  and 
Action  of  the  Nervous  System,  By  G.  Calvert  Holland,  M.D. 
London :  J.  Churchill. 

Dr.  Calvert  Holland's  work  has  more  than  ordinary  claims  to 
our  attention.  Whether  the  originality  of  the  facts  brought  forward, 
the  numerous  interesting  views  which  they  elucidate,  or  the  exten- 
sive knowledge  exhibited  of  the  labours  of  former  physiologists,  as 
well  as  of  the  laws  of  nature  generally,  be  taken  into  account,  it  will 
be  admitted  to  be  a  production  of  considerable  value.  We  have 
evidence  in  eveiy  page  of  an  active  and  comprehensive  mind.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  principles  which  it  contains,  it  has  literary  qualities 
of  a  high  order.  The  style  is  easy,  elegant,  and  perspicuous;  and 
not  unfrequently  we  find  in  the  volume  passages  of  great  eloquence 
and  beauty.  The  mode  in  which  the  author  has  developed  his  views, 
is  not,  indeed,  the  least  merit  of  the  treatise.  The  work  is  singularly 
free  from  scientific  jargon  and  professional  terms,  and  is,  therefore, 
easy  of  comprehension  to  the  general  reader.  Some  portions  of  it, 
from  the  novelty  of  the  facts  adduced,  and  the  principles  which  they 
explain,  are  as  interesting  as  a  romance. 

The  author  exhibits  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  labours  of  other 
physiologists,  and  has  evidently  a  mind  keenly  alive  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature  generally.  The  value  of  the  work  does  not  consist 
simply  in  the  acuteness  of  its  reasoning  or  the  depth  of  its  reflections, 
hut  in  the  decidedly  practical  condusions  to  which  it  leads. 

If  the  views  which  he  endeavours  to  establish  be  correct,  they 
will  unquestionably  be  productive  of  great  advantage  to  the  science 
of  medicine.  Dr.  Holland  brings  under  consideration  a  nervous 
PRINCIPLE,  not  in  an  hypothetical  form.  The  existence  and  the  laws 
of  its  operations  are  pointed  out  as  clearly  and  as  satisfactorily  as 
Harvey  establishes  the  fact  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  No  one 
will  be  inclined  to  question  the  value  of  the  discovery  of  the  latter 
in  r^ard  to  medical  practice,  and  there  would  be  just  as  little 
reason  with  respect  to  that  of  the  former.  Of  the  two  discoveries, 
as  a  previous  reviewer  has  already  well  observed — "  The  discovery  of 
the  nervous  principle,  or  rather  the  tracing  of  the  operations  of  a 
power  to  which  the  term  nervous  is  applied,  was  surrounded  by  much 
greater  difficulties  than  that  of  the  motion  of  the  blood.  In  the  latter 
instance,  the  structure  of  the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins,  when  pro- 
foundly studied  by  the  philosophical  mind,  demonstrated  that  the 
blood  must  have  the  course  which  the  immortal  Harvey  has  indicated. 
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He  had  to  deal  with  matter  palpahle  to  the  senses;  and  the  wonder 
is,  not  that  he  made  the  discovery,  hut  that  it  was  not  made  at  an 
earlier  period.  It  is  certain,  from  the  important  light  which  had 
heen  previously  thrown  upon  the  suhject,  that  the  circulation  of  the 
hlood  could  not  possihlj  have  remained  long  unknown.** 

The  facts  which  establish  the  existence  and  exhibit  the  operations 
of  a  nervous  principle  have  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  structure  of  the 
nerves,  or  indeed  in  the  structure  of  any  part  of  the  animal  sjrstem, 
but  in  the  close  observation  of  a  multitude  of  {^enomena^  the  classi- 
fication of  which  gives  the  first  glimpse  of  the  laws  according  to 
which  the  nervous  principle  acts. 

The  numerous  and  interesting  &cts  which  the  author  brings  for- 
ward to  prove  that  such  a  principle  has  an  existence,  and  may  be 
accumulated  or  dispersed  in  any  organ,  are,  in  our  opinion,  as  satis- 
factory as  the  evidence  which  proves  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

In  the  short  analysis  which  we  propose  to  give,  we  shall  in  the 
different  extracts  from  the  work,  allow  the  author  to  state  his  own 
views ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  expected,  in  the  brief  space 
which  we  shall  occupy,  that  a  correct  idea  of  the  contents  of  up^wds 
of  five  hundred  pages  can  be  conveyed.  The  work,  to  be  under- 
stood, must  be  read;  for  though  the  author  considers  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  nervous  system,  yet  they  are  all  inseparably 
connected  by  the  same  general  facts  and  reasoning,  they  all  equally 
illustrate  the  existence  and  operations  of  a  nervous  principle,  conse- 
quently they  each  reciprocally  borrow  and  reflect  evidence  of  their 
truthfulness. 

No  medical  work  has  appeared  since  the  days  of  Harvey,  display- 
ing the  same  novel  and  comprehensive  views;  and  certainly  none 
having  an  equal  claim  to  attention,  from  their  exclusive  relations  to 
the  treatment  of  diseases.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  if  the 
views  be  well  founded,  they  will  thoroughly  change  the  prowling 
doctrines,  not  only  in  reference  to  nervous  affections,  but  to  the 
complicated  evils  to  which  flesh  is  heir. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  is  occupied  in  tracing  "  the  relations 
between  organs  and  their  Junctions,"  The  author  enters  fully  into 
this  subject,  and  shows  that  every  portion  of  the  aninud  system  is 
energetic  or  otherwise  in  its  action,  ceteris  paribus,  according  to  its 
structural  development.     He  observes — 

"  The  CD-existence  of  thought  and  feeling  with  nervous  matter,  is 
as  indisputable  as  motion  resulting  from  the  contraction  of  muscular 
fibres.  To  admit  the  dependence  in  the  one  instance,  and  to  deny  it 
in  the  other,  is  unphilosophical.   The  connexion  in  both  is  established 
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bj  the  same  kind  of  proof^  though  it  maj,  indeed,  be  less  obvious  to 
the  ordinary  observer  in  the  operations  of  mind  than  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  muscular  contraction. 

"  Thought  springs,  however,  from  the  action  of  matter  as  neces- 
sarily as  motion  from  muscular  contraction,  and  the  power  of  each 
is  proportionate  to  the  size  and  condition  of  its  material  instru- 
ments. 

''  The  doctrine  that  mental  power  is  proportionate  to  matter  is  as 
universal  in  its  application  as  the  law  of  gravitation.  It  excludes 
exceptions.  The  vigorous  exercise  of  a  faculty  implies  an  ample 
organ,  and  the  one  will  never  be  found  separate  from  the  other." 

In  this  part  of  the  work,  the  author  adduces  many  interesting 
facts  in  regard  to  changes  from  time  and  other  circumstances,  in  the 
structural  condition  of  the  organs  of  the  senses,  and  shows  how 
invariably  the  senses  are  modified  in  their  power  according  to  these 
particular  changes.  He  further  proceeds  to  prove  that  the  activity 
of  these  organs,  as  well  as  those  of  the  brain  generally,  depends  on 
the  amoufU  of  the  nervous  fl/md  which  is  associated  with  them,  and 
he  certainly  establishes  beyond  doubt,  that  this  fluid,  the  same  as 
the  blood,  is  constantly  undergoing  changes  in  its  amount  in  all  the 
organs  of  the  body,  and  that  the  extent  or  soimdness  of  their  opera- 
tions is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  nervous  fluid  which 
they  possess.  The  whole  of  the  work  may  be  said  to  be  occupied 
in  establishing  and  illustrating  this  truth.  Its  application  to  the 
explanation  of  phenomena  is  shown  to  be  almost  inexhaustible.  He 
observes — 

**  That  a  function  is  proportionate  to  the  capacity  of  its  organ 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  and  all  things  being  equal, 
admits  of  no  exception.  The  power  accompanying  any  given  organic 
capacity  is  not,  however,  a  fixed  quamiity,  hut  is  constantly  exhibit- 
ing fnod^lcations,  not  merely  in  cases  of  disease,  but  in  the  numerous 
changes  of  the  nervous  system  in  health  ;  the  nature  of  which  modi- 
fications is  simply  a  difierenoe  in  the  amount  of  nervous  energy 
existing.  The  acuteness  or  activity  of  an  organ  varies  with  tbos 
amount. 

"  Whatever  sense  is  excited,  the  nervous  principle,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  acts,  is  increased.  In  vision  it  flows  from  within ;  out- 
wards, not  only  in  the  direction  of  the  visal  organs,  but  towards 
every  portion  of  the  human  countenance,  producing  an  expression  in 
harmony  with  the  predominant  feelings  of  the  mind. 

'*  That  phenomena  result,  which  may  be  explained  on  this  view, 
will  not  be  doubted;  and  we  shall  prove  in  the  following  pages  that 
it  is  in  this  manner  only  that  numerous  facts,  in  connexion  with  the 
nervous  system,  admit  of  a  satisfactory  elucidation.  To  deny  the 
transmission  of  a  something  along  the  nerves,  which  is  capable  of 
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Acmmokdoo  and  Sspauam,  k  to  involve  i 

and  absarditi«fi. 

"  We  do  not  imagine  that  tibe  nerroos  principle  is  ininiMiid  I7 
immediate  prmliiction.  wiien  the  ctgan  in  wiiieh  it  enits  is  snddenlj 
aroused  to  powerful  acdon.  Tliis  principle  will  flow  wliere  it  is  re- 
quired, and  the  knowledge  of  thif  drannaUnee  is  frna^lit  wilii  the 
highest  iut^resl  to  the  pbTdologist.  Tlioagfa  ridi  in  apecnklifs 
materials,  it  abounds  &r  more  in  traths  of  a  pmeticB]  nature. 

**  It  is  a  law  of  the  ammal  system,  that  every  predominnnt  sctian 
draws  to  itself  the  vital  energies  from  parts  less  excited.  We  ob- 
serre  this  in  regard  to  the  cimladon,  and  the  h^  tbongb  leas 
obnous  to  ordinazT  obMrradon  witb  roBpeet  to  the  nerrons  STstem, 
may  be  equally  well  established  by  profound  inTe6t]gation&  Tbe 
phenomena  which  crowd  upon  the  mind  in  iUostntion  of  it,  peiplez 
from  their  Tariety." 

^  The  flow  of  the  neirons  enagy  from  widun,  ontsania,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  acdon  of  the  visnal  oigans»  is  mndi  more  evident  in  tbe 
feline  than  in  the  human  species.  The  eyes  of  the  former,  when  the 
animal  is  enraged,  glow  with  fire  and  actnaDj  emit  qsniks.  Does 
this  aiiske  from  the  transmissaon  of  a  somediing  frxMn  the  internal 
or^gan&  or  is  it  only  a  change  in  the  oonstitntion  of  the  ncrroos 
molecules,  neither  diminishing  nor  increasing  the  principle  hy  wiudi 
they  are  animated!  The  eyes  of  the  eat  when  intently  fixed  upon 
an  ol:»ject  in  the  dark«  become  lai^  and  briDiant  in  the  extreme. 
The  change  is  not  sample  oonooitTatcd  attention,  bat  aecnmnlated 
nervous  energy  by  whic^  pero^vtion  is  rendered  mndi  more  acnte.^ 

*'  The  bare,  when  it  first  catches  the  distant  sound  of  the  dogs, 
erects  its  ears  and  presents  a  large  sur£ace  to  sonorous  impresaons. 
But  this  is  not  the  wbi»le  of  the  phenomena.  A  much  more  scnntiTe 
medium  is  created  for  the  transmission  of  sound.  The  same  nerruos 
energy  which  modifies  the  form  of  the  external  organ  of  hearing, 
keeps  up  an  excited  action  between  the  brain  and  the  complicated 
apparatus  of  the  sense,  and  hence  the  acoteness  which  results.  We 
cannot,  howerer.  on  the  present  occasion,  indulge  in  the  amplification 
of  these  views." 

Almost  all  pbpdologists  have  contended  that  the  nervoos  fluid 
has  nc»t  the  slightest  analogy  to  electricity,  and  in  confirmation  of 
the  opinion  numerous  exjieriments  have  been  performed,  apparently 
establishing  the  £^1.  Dr.  Calvert  Holland  points  oat  reiy  deaziy 
the  fallades  which  exist  in  all  such  experiments.  Though  he  does 
not  assert  that  the  two  are  identical,  he  shows  that  no  means  have 
been  devised  which  can  be  regarded  as  proving  a  difierence  in  their 
"oruperties.  The  follc»wing  ol»ser\-ations  on  tliis  point  are  not  with- 
»ut  interest.  He  not  only  shows  the  source  of  the  fallacies,  but  su^- 
;cst«  au  experiment  in  which  they  are  entirely  obviated^  thus  leaving 
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to  future  physiologists,  the  no  easy  task  of  disoovering  a  difference 
in  the  properties  of  the  two  fluids,  if  such  exist 

**  We  have,  in  the  preceding  remarks,  taken  it  for  granted,  that 
the  experiments,  by  which  Muller  and  others  endeavour  to  establish 
the  distinction  between  the  nervous  and  electric  fluid,  present,  in  an 
unobjectionable  manner,  the  phenomena  of  the  latter.  We  shall, 
however,  show  that  they  have  been  performed  without  a  due  regard  to 
certain  important  conations,  and  consequently  have  led  to  false  con- 
clusion. We  found  on  operating  on  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  rabbit, 
that  when  one  pole  was  placed  upon  the  nerve,  and  the  other  on  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh,  the  contractions  were  violent;  and  further,  that 
when  the  nerve  was  tied,  or  divided,  leaving  a  space  of  the  eighth  of 
an  inch  between  the  two  ends,  one  pole  being  applied  above  the 
ligature,  or  the  divided  portion  of  the  nerve,  and  the  other  in  its 
previous  situation,  the  contractions  as  stated  by  Muller,  were  not  in 
any  degree  lessened.  Care  was  taken,  in  all  these  experiments,  to 
insulate  the  nerve  from  the  surrounding  textures  by  means  of  glass. 

"  We  conceived,  however,  that  the  electric  fluid  might  possibly, 
through  other  channels  than  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  find  a  passage 
to  the  muscles,  and,  therefore,  to  obviate  all  sources  of  fekllacy,  we 
separated  the  spine,  at  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  from  the  body, 
and  then  divided  the  limb  from  the  pelvis,  so  that  the  two  portions 
might  be  connected  at  pleasure  by  the  nerve  only.  When  the  two 
ends  of  the  nerve  were  in  the  least  degree  apart  from  each  other,  the 
dectric  fluid  did  not  produce  cmy  muscular  corUractiana,  but  these 
were  observed  as  soon  as  the  two  ends  were  placed  in  juxta-position, 
clearly  proving  that  in  the  experiments  of  Muller  and  others,  the  elec- 
tricity had  been  transmitted  not  directly  through  the  nerve  operated 
upon,  but  through  other  channels  to  the  muscles.  The  experiment  was 
most  striking  and  satisfactory.  When  the  space  between  the  two 
ends  of  the  nerves  became  moist  a  slightly  conducting  medium  was 
established.  In  order  to  insure  success  it  is  necessary  that  the  glass 
on  which  the  nerve  rests  should  be  perfectly  dry." 

"  The  numerous  phenomena  which  have  been  brought  under  con- 
sideration, in  reference  to  the  nervous  system  generally,  whether 
motion,  sensibility,  or  intelligence,  or  vital  action  in  any  of  its  various 
conditions,  prove  that  they  depend  on  the  same  common  principle ; 
and  that  this  is  indeed  the  animating  power  throughout  the  ex- 
tended and  unbroken  chain  of  breathing  flesh,  modified  only  in  its 
manifestations  by  the  capacity  and  nature  of  the  structure  widi  which 
it  is  associated.  All  that  live,  move,  and  have  their  being,  derive 
that  which  is  designated  life,  from  the  union  of  this  principle  with 
organic  matter;  and  when  we  consider  how  difficult  it  is  to  deter- 
mine where  the  animal  ends,  or  the  v^etable  begins,  and  reflect  on 
the  character  of  the  functions  exercised  by  the  latter,  it  is  impossible 
to  resist  the  conviction,  that  they  are  equally  the  result  of  the  same 
agent  in  combination  with  material  elements.     In  the  plant,  we  ob- 
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serve  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  sap,  and  the  organs  of  resfHra- 
tion  to  fit  the  circulating  fluid  to  the  purposes  of  nutridon,  and  the 
variety  of  its  secretions;  and  abo  the  season  in  which  it  displays  its 
maturity  and  vigour,  in  the  richness  of  its  efflorescence,  in  whidi 
stage  of  vegetable  life  the  different  sexual  organs  are  developed,  the 
presence  of  the  one  being  essential  to  the  impregnation  of  the  other, 
and  the  effect  of  the  mysterious  action  is  the  production  of  that 
which  secures  the  continuance  of  the  species.  And,  if  we  take  into 
account,  that  electricity  abounds  in  every  plant,  and  is  evolved  in  the 
ratio  of  its  vital  operations,  precisely  as  in  the  animal ;  and  further, 
that  it  pervades  aJl  substances,  the  air  we  breathe — ^the  water  we 
drink,  the  food  we  eat,  the  ground  on  which  we  move,  and  every- 
thing which  falls  under  observation,  the  conclusion  seems  almost  in- 
evitable that  the  same  principle  is  conmion  to  the  whole  universe. 

"  Does  such  an  idea  deprive  Yiature  of  any  of  its  ennobling  views  f 
It  displays  in  beautiful  simplicity  the  laws  which  an  all-wise  Spirit 
has  impressed  on  the  creations  of  his  hands. 

"  The  contemplation  of  the  infinite  phenomena  which  may  he 
traced  to  the  operation  of  the  same  cause, — ^from  the  order  in  whidi 
the  planets  revolve  in  their  undeviating  path,  to  the  unfolding  of  the 
seed-leaf  in  search  of  light,  both  equally  indebted  to  the  same  agent 
for  the  manifestation  of  their  powers,  cannot  fail  to  exalt  and  refine 
the  conceptions  of  the  mind.  The  instruments  with  which  nature 
works  are  boundless,  but  that  which  gives  them  their  vitality  or  pe- 
culiar properties  is  one,  and  accompanies  matter  in  all  its  diversified 
forms,  itself  susceptible  of  no  change — save  in  the  laws  of  its  distri- 
bution." 

By  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  treatise  is  that  in  which 
the  author  traces  '^  the  influence  of  the  menJUd  /cumUiea  on  the  con- 
ditiona  of  the  hody^^  The  whole  is  not  less  distinguished  by  its 
originality  and  practical  bearings  than  by  the  very  varied  informa- 
tion displayed,  and  the  not  less  acute  observation  of  the  healthy  and 
morbid  conditions  of  the  animal  system,  as  well  as  of  human  cha- 
racter, pervading  its  pages,  which  are  nearly  half  the  work.  It  is 
not  possible,  by  a  few  extracts,  to  convey  a  correct  or  general  idea 
of  the  subjects  discussed,  or  of  the  mode  of  their  treatment.  To 
be  understood,  we  again  repeat,  the  book  must  be  read.  The  author 
traces  the  operations  of  the  nervous  fluid,  under  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, and  then  proceeds  to  show  in  what  manner  the  brain,  through 
the  medium  of  the  nervous  fluid,  influences  the  form  and  motions  of 
the  body,  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance.  He  refers  to  the 
phenomena  which  Mesmerism  discloses,  in  confirmation  of  the  just- 
ness of  his  view  and  reasoning.     He  observes — 

"  We  will  briefly  advert  to  the  relations  between  the  mind  and 
the  body  in  the  several  chisses  of  society,  and  the  modifications  of 
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these  relations  and  the  mode  of  their  production,  from  alterations  in 
the  character  of  external  circumstances. 

"  In  the  peasant,  especially  in  purely  agricultural  districts,  where 
the  physical  condition  of  the  masses  is  low,  we  have  the  vacant 
stare,  the  gaping  mouth,  the  heavy  and  scarcely  rolling  eye,  and 
every  hodily  motion  ungainly.  These,  however,  are  in  harmony 
with  the  mental  faculties.  Tliere  are  few  objects  to  excite  them. 
Such  only  are  called  into  play  as  are  neces.sary  for  his  daily  tasks, 
and  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  social  duties.  Sleep  is  his  only  relaxa- 
tion from  labour. 

"  It  would  be  against  the  order  and  the  laws  of  nature,  if  tbese 
circumstances  produced  any  other  results.  Quickness  of  perception, 
restlessness  of  thought,  and  the  firm  step  of  independence,  are  not  the 
growth  of  such  a  soil.  The  animating  principle,  which,  under  more 
fiivourable  conditions,  imparts  beauty  to  the  human  form,  grace  and 
dignity  to  its  motions,  and  intelligence  to  its  ever}-  expression,  has 
here  a  more  circumscribed  range  of  action,  or,  nt  least,  one  much 
less  varied.  It  has  to  invigorate  the  muscular  powers.  These 
regulate  its  current,  und  are  the  sources  of  its  expenditure.  That 
which  is  employed,  in  a  different  position  of  life,  in  developing  the 
mental  faculties,  in  arousing  their  noblest  efforts,  and  sustaining 
their  loftiest  flights,  flows  here  in  the  direction  of  those  bodily  organs 
on  which  labour  makes  the  greatest  demand.  The  principle  will 
not  maintain  two  oo-existing  predominant  actions. 

''  The  importance  of  this  view  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  understanding.  It  has  simplicity  and  truth  to  recommend 
it.  Its  application,  in  the  elucidation  of  phenomena,  is  boundless, 
whether  they  spring  out  of  the  healthy  or  morbid  conditions  of  the 
cerebral  or  corporeal  organs. 

*'  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  agent  which  ministers  to  the 
one  class  of  functions,  is,  in  any  degree,  different  in  its'  properties 
from  that  which  imparts  life  to  the  other.  It  is  one  and  the  same, 
and  pervades  all  nature.  The  variety  of  the  phenomena  to  which 
it  gives  rise,  is  according  to  the  diversity  of  the  instruments  with 
wluch  it  is  associated. 

"The  awkward  movements  of  the  limbs,  and  the  rounded 
shoulders,  partly  the  effect  of  labour  and  of  habit,  have  relations 
with  the  brain,  which  no  education  or  improved  social  condition  can 
correct,  save,  perhaps,  the  rigorous  and  unrelaxing  discipline  of  the 
army,  and  this  only  in  youth. 

"  The  nervous  fluid  having  long  flowed  in  a  copious  current  from 
the  brain  to  the  muscles  in  active  exercise,  cannot  be  turned  from 
its  course  by  new  and  more  varied  motives  presented  to  the  mind ; 
or  by  exercising  the  body  in  other  pursuits.  These  circumstances 
may  partially  modify  the  conditions,  but  here  ends  their  influence. 
We  may  as  well  attempt  to  divert  the  swelling  flood,  as  withdraw 
the  nervous  principle  from  its  long-frequented  paths,  so  changing 
its  distribution,  th^t  it  shall  awaken  the  higher  inentftl  faculties,  give 
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life  and  gpirit  to  the  features,  and  grace  and  dignity  to  the  hnman 
frame. 

"The  view  wluch  explains  these  relations  and  the  consequent 
results  on  the  form  and  motions  of  the  bodj,  is  equally  applicaUe  to 
the  varying  states  of  the  cerebral  organs.  Uray  have  their  rdations 
with  the  nervous  fluid,  the  modifications  in  the  circulation  of  which 
account  satisfactorily  for  numerous  interesting  phenomena  ariang 
from  their  exercise.  The  same  law  applies  to  the  diversified  condi- 
tions of  both.  The  muscles  not  only  acquire  strength,  but  agility  of 
action,  by  frequent  and  animated  movements ;  and  equally  so  the 
organs  of  the  brain,  and  from  the  same  cause— iAtf  increased  amount 
of  tJi£  nervous  fluid  fniniatering  to  their  opertUiona. 

"  The  excited  and  sustained  activity  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
gives  occasionally  an  energy  and  comprehensiveness  of  thought^  a 
lucidity  of  perception,  an  aptness  of  illustration,  and  a  coinousneBS 
of  expression,  that  appear  more  like  inspiration  than  the  results  of 
mental  exertion.  What  writer  has  not  experienced  these  luxurious 
and  elevating  moments  1  The  happiest  conceptions  of  the  poet  and 
of  the  philosopher,  and  the  exquisite  language  in  which  they  are 
clothed,  have  been  the  production  of  that  state  of  the  mind  in  whidi 
it  pours  forth  its  riches  with  an  unconscious  liberality."* 

"  In  the  middle  classes  of  society,  we  observe  the  influence  of 
similar  cases,  differing  only  in  the  degree  of  intellect  which  they 
excite.  We  have  here  the  first  transition  from  the  imperative  re- 
quirements of  labour,  to  a  more  active  and  comprehensive  field  of 
exertion.  Commerce  and  manufactures,  science,  literature,  and  the 
arts,  appeal  to  the  higher  faculties  of  the  understanding,  and  they 
impart  an  energy  and  enterprise,  a  vigour  and  capacity  of  thou^t, 
which  cannot  co-exist  in  any  other  class.  The  motives  to  exertion 
are  various.  The  pure  and  exalted  love  of  learning  for  ita  own  sake, 
but  especially  for  the  advantages  with  which  it  is  pr^^nant  to  hu- 
manity, are  not  the  least  influential  of  the  considerations  whidi 
stimulate  the  brain  to  activity.  The  necessity  of  exertion,  and  the 
laudable  desire  to  command  the  comforts  and  the  luxuries  of  life, 
arouse  the  diversified  mental  powers;  and  we  see  their  consequences 
in  the  busy  and  enlivening  operations  of  manufactures — ^in  the  ex- 
tension of  commerce,  in  the  improved  tone,  order,  and  tendencies  of 
society,  and  in  the  vast  influence  which  they  exert  in  difiusing  the 
blessings  of  civilization,  wherever  man  breathes.  It  is  from  these 
classes  that  the  spirit  of  improvement  mainly  takes  its  rise.  It 
communicates  an  impulse  to  those  above,  which  renders  their  pro- 
gression imperative;  and  the  same  is  awakened  in  those  beneath 
them,  by  presenting  for  their  emulation  the  fruits  of  industry,  talent, 
and  perseverance.  It  is  their  high  function  to  set  thought  in  motion, 
and  their  position  is  peciiliurly  favourable  for  giving  it  the  required 
direction.  They  are  not  enfeebled  by  the  indulgences  and  apathy  of 
the  great ;  nor  is  their  steadiness  of  purpose,  or  energy  of  action, 
interrupted  by  the  sensual  or  grovelling  ideas  of  the  artisan. 
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"  There  may  possibly  be  certain  drawbacks  to  the  truthfulness  of 
this  picture — shadows  which  partially  obscure  the  distinctness  of  its 
outlines,  but  the  general  consequences  which  flow  from  the  invigo- 
rated understandmg,  are  not  substantially  affected  by  them. 

'^  We  must  not  expect  to  And  in  the  majority  of  these  classes,  a 
cultiyated  taste,  a  delicate  susceptibility  of  the  elegances  and  nice 
proprieties  of  life— an  easy  and  graceful  demeanour — ^the  transition 
which  leads  to  these,  springs  out  of  transmitted  and  not  acquired 
riches.  The  struggle  and  the  labour  by  which  these  are  obtained, 
kaye  little  leisure,  and  are  seldom  accompanied  with  the  disposition 
to  study  refinements  regarded  as  trifles,  but  which  are  fraught  with  a 
peculiar  charm  and  interest.  They  are  the  last  touches  which  edu- 
cation gives  to  the  feelings.  The  mental  energies  are  stimulated  by 
more  important  considerations,  and  they  are  kept  in  vigorous  play  by 
the  circumstances  which  call  them  into  existence." 

Dr.  Calvert  Holland  is  an  original  thinker.  Everything  that  pro- 
ceeds from  his  pen  is  entitled  to  our  most  patient  and  respectful 
consideration.  He  is  disposed  to  think  favourably  of  mesmerism, 
and  the  facts  he  brings  forward  illustrative  of  the  view  he  has  taken 
of  this  veocata  questio,  certainly  are  startling,  and  deserve  careful 
investigation.  We  confess  that  we  have  seen  enough  to  convince 
our  own  minds  that  there  is  some  truth  in  Mesmeric  phenomena; 
but,  in  saying  this,  we  consider  it  necessary  to  protest  against  its 
betng  supposed  that  we  are  Mesmerists  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of 
the  term.  Disbelieving  and  doubting  much  of  the  phenomena  attri- 
buted to  this  influence,  we  would  respect  those  who  conscientiously 
pursue  these  abstruse  inquiries.  Lord  Bacon  says  of  the  ancient 
alchemists,  that  although  they  did  not  succeed  in  discovering  the 
philosopher's  stone,  their  apparently  profitless  speculations  were  pro- 
ductive of  much  good ;  they  dug  up  and  pulverized  the  soil,  and 
thus  made  it  more  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  vegetation.  May  this 
not  be  said  of  Mesmerism] 
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Art.  V. — (1.)  A  Remonstrance  with  (he  Lord  Chi^ Baron^  tonekmg 
the  case  NottUge  v.  Ridley.  By  John  Comollt,  M.D.,  Fdlow 
of  the  Rojal  College  of  Physicians,  Physidan  to  the  Middlesex 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Han  well,  ke.  London:  Chordiill,  1849.  Syo. 
(second  edition.) 

(2.)  A  Letter  to  the  Lord  ClMiiodlor  on  the  Defoci  of  the  Law  regu^ 
kUing  tJie  Custody  of  Lunatics.  By  Cha&lbs  Cubtom  Coopbk, 
one  of  Her  Majesty  s  Counsel.  London:  Stevens  and  Morton, 
1849.     8vo,  pp.  15. 

(3.)  Copy  of  a  L^ter  to  Uie  Lord  CliancdUyrf  from  the  Com/mis' 
aioners  in  Lunacy,  with  re/erenee  to  their  Duties  and  Pradiee, 
under  tJie  Act  ^  (md  9  Vict.y  c.  100.  Ordered  to  l>e  prfnted  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Ashley,  M.P., 
and  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy.     Sto,  pp.  12. 

In  the  gradual  progress  of  knowledge  and  the  extension  of  humanity, 
IDEAS  sway  to  aud  fro  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  movements  of 
the  pendulum.     It  is  the  great  business  of  discussion  to  prevent 
these  oscillations  from  becoming  too  violent  or  discursive.     This 
observation  is  specially  applicable  to  the  advancement  of  the  medical 
and   legal   management  of  insanity.     Even  at  the  advent  of  the 
Clinstian  era,  insane  persons  were  held  by  the  apostles  themselves, 
to  be  '^  possessed  of  devils  ;**  and  from  that  time  until  towards  the 
end  of  the  lost  century,  these  unhappy  creatures  continued  to  be 
regarded  as  objects  of  punishment  and  persecution,  rather  than  of 
sympathy  and  kindness.     It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  in  the 
widest  stretch  of  fancy,  the  miserable  sufferings  of  these  outcasts  of 
society,  during  so  many  hundreds  of  years,  whilst  violence  and  coercion 
were  considered  to  be  the  bounden  duty  of  those  who  had  the  r^;ula- 
tion  of  the  insane.     This,  indeed,  offers  a  chapter  of  horrors  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race,  from  the  scrutiny  of  which  the  mind  re- 
coils with  a  sense  of  remorse  and  degradation.    The  treatment  so  long 
mistakenly  pursued,  developed  insanity  to  such  a  fearful  intensity,  as 
we  humanely  hope  may  never  in  these  or  future  times  be  witnessed 
N^iain.     The  insanity  of  the  present  day,  often  sufficiently  fearful,  is 
did  in  comparison  with  the  malady  of  former  days,  when  the  chain 
d  the  gyve,  the  blow  and  the  cell,  were  well  nigh  the  sole  medicines 
d  ministers  for  the  insane;  when  it  was  common   enough  for 
Opel's  to  murder  lunatics  by  their  violence,  and  for  madmen  to 
*Ti  npon  their  tyrants  and  destroy  them  with  their  own  manacles, 
this  country,  meu  i^e  now  living  who  can  remember  the  (im^ 
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wlieu,  in  many  of  our  villages,  the  only  place  of  restraint  for  the 
furious  maniac  was  the  stocks,  or  the  pen  for  impounding  stray 
cattle.  The  unfortunate  lunatic  was  held  to  be  something  between 
the  criminal  and  the  beast  of  the  field.  If  we  look  to  the  causes  of 
this  cruelty  towards  the  insane,  we  shall  find  them  rather  in  the  im- 
perfect constitution  of  society  and  in  the  Cimmerian  darkness  which 
BO  long  prevailed  respecting  the  real  nature  of  insanity,  than  in  any 
wanton  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  cultivators  of  medicine.  More- 
over, insanity  was  late  in  becoming  strictly  a  medical  subject.  Even 
at  the  present  time  there  exists  a  set  of  philanthropic  fanatics,  who 
daim  the  insane  for  religion,  rather  than  for  medicine,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that,  during  the  worst  epoch  of  their  management,  or 
rather  mismanagement,  they  were  the  liege  subjects  of  theology  in- 
stead of  the  art  of  healing.  Our  own  profession  was  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  cUim  its  right  in  the  teeth  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, even  so  lately  as  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  of  in- 
sane memory, — for  it  is  well  known  that  that  unfortunate  sovereign 
was  more  under  the  care  of  a  quack  divine  than  the  regular  phy- 
siciauA.  We  should  wonder  now  to  see  any  patient  of  royal  blood 
consigned  to  the  care  of  a  Eev.  Dr.,  and  his  cold  water  beds,  but 
the  parallel  events  actually  happened  only  three  reigns  ago. 

But  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  oentuiy  saw  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  day  for  the  insane.  Even  in  that  time  of  great  thoughts, 
tengines  of  the  mind  which  have  since  shaken  the  world,  it  was  a  bold 
conception  of  Philip  Pinel,  who  struck  the  fetters  from  some  of  the 
most  violent  maniacs  at  the  Bicetre,  and  proclaimed  to  the  world  that 
henceforth  the  strict  enforcement  of  gentleness  should  be  the  great 
coercionary  method  in  the  management  of  the  insane ;  that  assuasive 
kindness  should  take  the  place  of  the  bolt  and  the  scourge — that 
lunatics  should  be  received  into  the  human  family  as  objects  of  the 
profoundest  sympathy  and  attention.  Yes !  one  act  of  a  benevolent 
genius  established  for  future  generations  that  the  insane  were  to  be 
treated  as  patients  and  not  as  prisoners.  What  must  have  been  the 
sensations  of  that  illustrious  man  after  releasing  some  of  the  very 
strongest  and  fiercest  maniacs  firom  the  chains  which  had  bound 
them  for  yean  to  the  wall,  men  whom  others  were  afraid  to  trust 
with  liberty  for  a  moment,  lest  they  should  rend  their  keepers ! 
Finel  found  that,  instead  of  the  spring  of  the  tiger,  they  greeted  him 
with  tears  of  gratitude,  and  were  passive  and  obedient  as  children 
to  his  coummuds.  Huers  was  a  noble  experiment,  performed  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life.  Humanity  can  never  offer  a  sublimer  spectacle 
than  that  of  a  good  man  standing  between  insanity  and  cruelty ! 
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Since  the  time  of  Pine],  the  humane  idea  generated  in  his 
mind  lias  gathered  strength  in  all  civilised  oonn^es,  and  it  has, 
when  carried  to  its  utmost  length,  produced  even  some  exoeaees. 
Whilst  we  deal  tenderly  with  these  excesses,  on  aooount  of  their 
ori|;^,  it  is  nevertheless  our  duty  to  point  them  out  for  remedy  and 
correction.  No  man  really  conversant  with  the  matter,  can  gainsay 
the  fact,  that  in  this  country,  as  in  others,  medical  men  have  been 
the  foremost  ameliorators  of  the  condition  of  the  insane.  As  the 
management  and  study  of  insanity  have  improved,  asylums  for  the 
insane  have  passed  from  lay  into  medical  hands,  so  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  the  treatment  of  insanity  is  almost  purely  in  the  hands 
of  the  profession.  In  truth,  medicine  receives  it  as  an  admitted 
tnith,  that  Psychology  is  the  very  highest  department  of  medical 
study,  and  some  of  the  greatest  minds  we  possess  have  been  devoted 
to  this  most  important  subject.  For  the  results,  we  can  point  tri- 
umphantly to  the  splendid  works  on  insanity  and  other  matters 
relating  to  the  insane,  which  have  been  produced  within  the  last 
half  century — to  the  diminished  mortality  among  the  insane,  and 
to  the  vastly-increased  proportion  of  cures  whidi  have  been  elfocted 
Yet  it  is  a  humiliating  fBLCt,  that  in  the  over-excitement  of  the  pablie 
mind  on  this  topic,  there  is  evidently  manifested  a  prevailing  jealousy 
of  the  profession  in  all  that  concerns  the  insane.  In  the  trials  of 
criminals  suspected  of  insanity,  or  persons  undoubtedly  insane,  in 
considering  the  crimes  committed  during  paroxysms  of  insanity; 
in  commissions  of  lunacy ;  and  in  every  other  instance  in  whidi 
medicine  comes  before  the  public  in  connexion  with  insanity,  this 
jealousy  is  most  flagrantly  apparent.  The  profesdon  is  treated  as 
though  it  deserved  punisliment  rather  than  gratitude,  for  its  exer- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  insane.  Every  opportunity  of  blame,  deserved 
or  undeserved,  is  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  organs  of  public  opinion. 
A  society  actually  exists,  "  The  Alleged  Lunatic's  Friend  Society," 
holding  public  meetings,  publishing  transactions,  offering  premiums 
for  anti-medical  essays,  the  great — nay,  sole  object  of  the  association 
being,  to  destroy  what  its  members  imagine  to  be,  the  existing 
medical  despotism  towards  the  insane.  Doubtless,  there  are,  in  dia 
profession,  as  in  all  large  bodies  of  men,  unworthy  individuals,  and 
some  of  these  occasionally  commit  faults  in  the  management  of  the 
insane,  for  which  reprehension  and  punishment  are  due.  From  none 
do  they  receive  them  more  emphatically  than  from  their  profendonal 
brethren.  But  such  cases  arc  too  few  and  rare  to  justify  the  public 
jealousy  and  suspicion.  No ;  we  must  attribute  the  major  pari  of 
the  public  illiberality  towards  the  profession  to  an  excess  of  (be 
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benevolent  sentiments  for  those  afflicted  with  insanity — ^principally 
fostered  and  carried  into  execution  by  medical  men  themselves. 
Mixed  with  this,  there  is  a  natural  sensitiveness  on  the  question  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  an  invasion  of  which,  by  medical  men,  is 
held  in  great  professed  horror.  The  public  mind  has  been  so  har- 
rowed and  saturated  by  talcs  of  asylum  atrocities,  of  Bedlam  and 
St.  Luke*s  in  the  olden  time,  that  men  cannot  think  of  these  places 
even  now,  save  as  dens  of  lust  and  barbarity.  No  layman  who  has 
not  visited  a  well-conducted  asylum,  where  kindness  is  the  invari- 
able rule;  where  restraint,  or  rather,  control,  is  invisible;  where  the 
appearance,  and  not  the  appearance  merely,  of  &mily  association 
predominates;  where  an  inexperienced  person  would  scarcely  distin- 
guish the  lunatics  from  their  attendants,  can  fairly  judge  of  the  case 
as  it  at  present  stands  between  the  medical  profession  and  insanity. 
Yet  every  one  thinks  himself  constituted  a  judge  upon  this  matter, 
every  one  dreams  of  an  insane  person  not  as  he  is,  gardening,  read- 
ing the  newspaper,  playing  at  billiards  or  cricket,  in  the  gymnasium, 
or  taking  unlimited  exercise ;  but  they  imagine  him  after  the  pattern 
of  Sterne's  prisoner,  making  the  dreary  notch  in  his  stick  which  told 
of  a  day  of  misery,  by  the  one  dreary  ray  of  light  allowed  to  pene- 
trate his  dungeon.  The  public  mind  seems  drunk,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  with  humanity  upon  this  matter.  Such  is  the  extent  of 
this,  perhaps  pardonable,  but  certainly  mischievous  sensitiveness,  that 
it  cannot  be  tolerated  even  that  the  insane  should  submit  to  that 
kindly  control  quite  compatible  with  non-restraint,  and  which  is 
necessary  to  defend  themselves  and  others  from  injury,  and,  above 
all,  necessary  to  the  cure  of  insanity.  It  is  a  disagreeable  necessity 
that  medical  men  should  have  to  curb  these  excesses  of  humanity, 
but  it  is  a  necessity,  and  one  to  which  they  must  submit,  taking  care 
at  the  same  time  that  the  real  interests  of  the  insane  do  not  suffer 
That  the  profession  will  do  their  duty,  the  public  has  a  warranty  in 
\he  past  conduct  of  those  medical  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  treat- 
ment and  eluddation  of  insanity.  We  are  led  to  these  preliminary 
remarks  by  the  recent  case  of  ^  Nottidge  verms  lUpley,"  in  which 
the  prevailing  and  injurious  jealousy  of  the  public  towards  the  pro- 
fession, has  been  rendered  very  prominent  both  by  the  dicta  of  the 
learned  judge  upon  that  occasion,  and  by  the  pretty  unanimous 
comments  of  the  public  press.  If  this  feeling  were  allowed  to 
dominate  unreproved,  the  humanity-mongers  would  soon  degrade 
the  treatment  of  insanity  into  a  branch  of  quackery,  for  none  would 
be  held  fit  to  treat  the  insane  but  those  willing  to  bow  to  the  pre- 
judices of  ignorance  and  jealousy.    For  ourselves^  we  think  that  our 
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«tr/>n£(  ^U'f/^M^  of  the  ktmuuie  trartmeikl  of  tke 
crjfMUnt  effrjfftA  to  cAUbtnb  fi^itnenllj  a  9»ie  jet  gentle  sjiteK  of 
fk/yn-reRtrmint,  ftre  too  w«U  known  to  roMier  aaj  ipologj  firoai  «» 
ne^xwMiy,  when  w«  iiniicTUike  to  rnnove  fron  the  pobfie  DHad  the 
ftntK^rjat^^i  fend  unjoft  noiiowi  foitercd  hj  wdMuUd  TtbKma»f  ani 
reoeritly  coontenanced  by  the  bench. 

The  Htrieiij  mtdictl  and  medieo'legml  points  oi  ^Lt  Xoltidge  cMe 
niikj  lie  Terj  }fne(lj  iraninicd  np.     3li«  Xottidgey  after  exhibidn^ 
▼»ri#>iM  Dnmutakable  sjmpioms  of  nnsoondncai  of  mmd,  ■ecjeUd 
henelf  at  ChaHjD,  in  the  Agmpemone  of  Mr.  Frinoe.     From  thit 
place  ftbe  was  abdocted  throi^  the  agencj  of  bcr  modicr  and  httr 
lirother-in-law,  and  broogfat  to  London.     She  wm  then  examiiied  bj 
two  profewional  men  inth  a  Tiew  to  aseertain  her  itate  of  mbid,  and 
an  iihe  wan  found  to  be  inaane,  the  proper  eertxfioatcs  were  ngiied,  and 
•he  wan  jilaced  in  a  respectable  lunatic  asjrlum.     After  mnainhig  in 
the  aiiylnm  for  a  considerable  time,  and  still  preserring  her  ddnaiooi^ 
she  broke  her  word  of  honour  and  escaped  from  thenoe.     In  thk 
escape,  she  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Prindl  and  his  agents.     She  was, 
however,  re-captured,  and  again  conducted  to  the  asylum.     After  a 
while,  her  health  suffering,  and  the  state  of  her  health  being  weighed 
against  her  delusions,  which  still  existed  in  their  full  feme,  she  was 
liberated  most  humanely,  but,  as  it  now  appears,  most  nnwisdy  by 
the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy.     Let  us,  for  a  moment,  inquire  into 
the  strictly  medico-legal  portions  of  their  proceedings.     The  medical 
jirofession  certainly  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  original 
abduction  liy  force  from  Charlyn.    That  was  an  illegal  and  punishable 
act  of  violence,  but  still  an  act  quite  distinct  from  her  subsequent  medi- 
eal  surveillance.    But  even  for  this  illegal  proceeding,  the  majority  of 
sound  thinking  persons  will  find  some  excuse  in  the  feelings  of  an  aged 
Oioiber,  who  had  already  lost  three  daughters  by  the  same  agendes, 
whioh  were  now  entrapping  the  person  and  fortune  of  her  eldest 
and  weakest  child.    However  this  may  be,  the  abduction  was  strictly 
(tra-professional — the  act,  simply,  of  her  own  friends.     The  pro- 
hire  of  confining  her  to  a  lunatic  asylum  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
Dtly  formal  and  legal,  and  based  upon  professional  proceedings. 
a  medical  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectability,  totally  uncon- 
ted  wiUi  the  abduction  from  Cliarlyn,  certified  unhesitatingly  to 
insanity,  giving,  of  course,  the  grounds  of  their  opinion ;  and  she 
»  with  |>erfect  legality,  placed  in  an  asylum.     Once  formally 
ed  there,  she  was  under  the  management  and  jurisdiction  of 
)  Commissioners  in   Lunacy,  who,  acting  under  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, are  the  legal  guardians  of  such  persons.     We  have  made  tiiis 
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careful  distiiiction  between  the  abductiou  and  the  reception  into  an 
asylum,  because  the  two  things,  have  with  more  ingenuity  than  honesty, 
been  puq)osely  mixed  up  together  in  order  to  confuse  the  public,  and 
excite  a  prejudice  against  the  defendants  in  the  recent  action,  and 
also  against  the  medical  profession.  One  point,  too,  has  been  alto> 
gether  left  out  of  sight  by  our  diurnal  and  hebdomadal  philanthro- 
pists— namely,  the  attempted  abduction  from  the  Moorcroft  Asylum 
by  the  prosecutors,  which  was  a  matter  quite  as  ill^;al  as  the  original 
abduction  from  Charlyn.  No  unprejudiced  person  can  say  that 
the  unfortunate  lady  was  not  more  emphatically  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  at  the  asylum  than  at  the  Agapemone.  The  con- 
tinuance of  Miss  Nottidge  at  Moorcroft^  and  also  ber  subsequent  re- 
moval was,  therefore,  as  we  have  said,  strictly  l^gal,  and  accompanied 
with  all  the  forms  demanded  by  the  law.  There  can  be  but  one 
opinion  that  the  only  censurable  point  in  the  whole  matter  was  her 
liberation  and  removal  from  all  control.  Far  happier  would  it  have 
been  for  all  the  parties  concerned,  excepting,  of  course,  the  financiers 
of  the  Agapemone,  had  she  remained  up  to  the  present  time  either 
in  an  asylum,  or  in  some  private  residence  under  proper  control* 
The  following  observations  of  Dr.  Conollj  are  most  interesting  and 
to  the  purpose : — 

"  If  the  judges  and  the  members  of  the  bar  would  take  the  trouble 
of  visiting  asylums  more  frequently,  the  medical  and  the  legal  pro- 
fession would  not  so  often  be  brought  into  collisions,  in  which  truth 
is  generally  sacrificed  to  authority.  If  the  able  writers  of  the  puUic 
press  would  take  the  same  trouble,  it  would  prevent  their  falling  into 
vulgar  exaggerations  respecting  the  condition  of  those  placed  in 
asylums.  They  would  all  derive  useful  and,  I  think,  welcome  in- 
formation from  opportunities  which  would  l)e  everywhere  cheerfully 
afforded  to  them.  They  would  learn  to  take  more  comprehensive 
and  more  exact  views  of  the  nature  of  insanity;  and  would  become 
convinced  that  the  name  of  lunatic  asylum  ought  no  longer  to  be 
received  as  that  of  a  place  of  cruelty,  suffering,  torture,  and  horror. 
In  the  last  ten  years,  changes  have  taken  place  in  them  into  which, 
if  I  may  trust  to  my  own  obsen*ation,  neither  lawyers  nor  writers 
for  the  public  have  much  cared  to  inquire.  The  laiiyer  must  adhere 
to  his  definitions,  and  make  either  truth  or  &lsehood  strong  as  it 
happens;  and  the  writer  for  the  public  must  startle  and  amaze,  and 
therefore  he  still  draws  on  recollections  of  the  past,  or  on  his 
imagination.  Thus  it  is  seldom  that  eitber  of  them,  when  lunacy 
is  in  question,  meets  the  medical  man  with  candour,  or  on  equal 
ground. 

*^  All  well-conducted  asylums  have  now  become  places  of  protec- 
tion, abounding  in  the  means  of  diverting  the  thoughts,  of  oJming 
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morbid  excitement,  of  soothing  the  depressed,  of  rousing  the  apor 
thetic,  and  of  restraining  the  lower  propensities  of  the  insane,  and 
restoring  the  control  of  reason.  The  most  powerful  of  all  restraints 
is  found  to  be  kindness^  and  it  would  be  well  for  mankind  if,  in 
their  intercourse  with  one  another  without  the  walls  of  aefylums,  ihey 
imitated  the  forbearance  exercised  to  those  within  them.  The  patient 
who  was  wasting  his  monej  when  at  large^  or  forming  a  degrading 
connexion,  or  lost  in  drunkenness,  or  wandmng  about>  dirty  and 
ragged,  followed  by  the  idle  and  mocking  crowd,  or  vexing  the 
quiet  of  many  houses  by  night  and  day,  and  breaking  the  heart  of 
sorrowing  relatives,  becomes,  after  a  short  residence  in  a  good  asy- 
lum, comi)08cd  in  manner,  decent  in  conduct,  orderly  in  dress;  he 
is  saved  from  ruin  as  to  his  property,  or  firom  impoverishing  those 
related  to  him;  and  enjoys  a  degree  of  liberty  and  happiness  winch 
no  other  residence  could  afford  lam.  To  forbid  the  phunng  of  such 
persons  in  asylums  because  they  are  not  dangerous,  can  never  have 
been  your  lordship's  deliberate  intention.  It  would  be  to  forind 
their  being  protected  and  cured,  and  to  consign  them  to  every  variety 
of  insult,  and  injury,  and  sufferings  and  loss.*' 

We  trust  that  not  a  doubt  can  remain  on  the  mind  of  any  person, 
that  as  far  as  our  own  profession  was  concerned,  the  most  jealous 
stickler  for  the  rights  of  the  insane  can  have  nothing  whatever  to 
complain  of,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Miss  Nottidge  was  originally 
placed  in  an  asylum.  It  is  the  merest  cant  to  look  upon  the  case 
as  one  of  medical  persecution  or  despotic  authority.  The  law  was 
carried  out  fairly,  and  to  the  letter.  If  there  was  any  fiftult  there- 
fore, it  was  in  the  constitution  of  the  law,  not  in  the  supposed 
tendency  of  medicine  to  despotism.  Let  us,  therefore,  next  examine 
into  this  part  of  the  question,  which  removes  it  from  the  per- 
sonalities of  an  individual  case.  When  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  gave 
it  as  his  judicial  opinion,  that ''  no  person  ought  to  be  confined  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  unless  dangerous  to  himself  and  others^*'  he  either 
condemned  the  law  or  its  administration,  or  intended  to  do  so,  and 
he  further  implied  a  new  definition  of  insanity,  which  would  exclude 
all  cases  except  the  homicidal  and  the  suiddal.  His  lordship^s  defi* 
nition  of  insanity  has  been  ably  handled  by  Dr.  ConoUy  in  his  letter, 
which  we  have  no  doubt  the  great  majority  of  our  readers  have 
already  perused  with  delight  This  physician  has  shown  that,  in  a 
vast  number  of  cases  of  insanity,  there  is  no  tendency  to  homicide 
or  smdde,  but  still  such  an  absence  of  all  moral  control,  on  the  part 
of  the  individual,  as  to  render  the  assumption  of  some  other  control 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  families,  and  the 
rescue  of  the  person  affected  from  the  commission  of  a  variety  of 
rimes  nether  homiddal  nor  suicidal.    The  forms  of  insanity  which 
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manifest  themselyes  in  theft  without  xnotiTe,  in  uncontrollable 
lust,  in  the  assumption  of  every  variety  of  titles  from  emperors  and 
popes  to  parish  paupers,  and  from  archangels  to  devils,  are  none  of 
them  necessarily  "  dangerous,"  in  the  sense  used  by  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock.  Almost  every  large  asylum  has  its  poor  maniac  with  the 
delusion  of  boundless  wealth;  its  rich  inmate  with  the  dread  of 
abject  poverty;  persons  of  originally  pure  mind  are  seen  indulging,  as 
far  as  is  allowed,  in  obscene  and  profane  conversation;  others,  of 
naturally  trifling  habits  and  modes  of  thought,  assume  the  style  of 
prophets  and  founders  of  new  sects  in  religion.  Common  sense, 
which  rides  even  over  the  opinions  of  a  judge,  pronounces  these 
persons  to  be  mad,  and  science  confirms  the  judgment,  but  my 
Lord  Chief  Baron's  creed  would  not  allow  him  to  place  such  persons 
under  constraint.  We  fear,  if  the  large  classes  of  insane  persons, 
extra-homicidal  and  extra-suicidal,  were  let  loose  upon  society,  there 
would  soon  be  sad  work,  and,  in  the  end,  the  insane  would  be 
treated  far  more  rigorously  than  at  present. 

Again,  we  need  scarcely  point  out,  for  it  has  been  repeated  and 
reiterated,  that  a  numerous  class  of  lunatics  have  lucid  intervals, 
sometimes  of  great  length,  during  which  their  conduct  and  dis- 
position are  most  gentle,  but  v^o  on  a  sudden  may  be  seized 
with  the  tendency  to  injure  themselves  or  others.  These  sudden 
exacerbations  of  a  dormant  malady,  cannot  be  foreseen,  or  the  times 
of  their  appeanmce  reduced  to  any  rule,  though  the  experienced 
physician^  testing  the  delusions  of  the  patient  even  in  his  lucidity, 
ecm  pronounce  that  such  and  such  patient,  though  of  extremely 
gentle  habits,  is  liable  to  this  kind  of  paroxysm.  So  also,  there 
is  another  class  of  patients  who  remain  gentle  and  well  behaved, 
while  under  medical  control,  but  who  on  the  removal  of  control  are 
certainly  affected  with  destructive  tendencies.  Such  persons  fre- 
quently b^  to  be  defended  against  themselves,  and  implore  pro- 
tection of  the  superintendents  of  asylums.  Critics  complain  of 
medical  tyranny,  but  those  conversant  with  the  subject  know,  most 
painfully,  that  many  a  sdf-destruetion,  and  many  a  murder,  are  com- 
mitted because  those  unfit*  for  liberty  are  released  from  control,  and 
those  requiring  control  are  left  to  a  fatal  liberty  too  long.  The 
Castlereaghs  and  the  Bomillys  are  not  the  only  lunatics  who  destroy 
themselyes  frt>m  the  absence  of  proper  controL  Those  who,  under 
the  specious  pleas  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  humanity  to  the 
insane,  unduly  weaken  the  l^;al  constraint  of  the  lunatic,  are  in 
reality  accessories  before  the  iaid  to  many  of  the  murders  and  suicides 
which,  from  time  to  time^  4iodL  society  to  its  coio. 
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Not  only  do  the  iuterests  of  padents,  and  of  society^  reqiure  the 
judicious  control  of  all  classes  of  the  insane;  but  the  law  itadf  re- 
quires a  further  provision  for  it,  on  principles  far  more  hmnaiie 
than  those  recently  promulgated  from  the  seat  of  jnstioe.  The 
letter  signed  ''Ashley,"  which  is  indeed  w<nrthy  the  ngnatore  of 
that  truly  philanthropic  nobleman,  sets  forth  the  principle  of  the 
law  relating  to  lunacy,  as  it  at  present  stands.  Bat  here  we  woqU 
wish  to  mtike  one  observation.  This  letter  has  be^i  depreciated  in 
certain  quarters  as  the  production  of  Lord  Ashl^  alone,  and  there* 
fore  as  carrying  little  weight  either  on  a  medical  or  on  a  legal  (o|Nfr 
None  could  know  better  than  such  depredaton  that  it  mm  dw 
official  verdict  of  all  the  conmiissionerB,  nobl^  legal|  and  me&df 
and  as  such  entitled  to  the  very  highest  conrideration,  being  nmplj 
signed  by  Lord  Ashley  in  his  capacity  of  dudrman  of  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Lunacy.  This  letter  shows  that  the  Act  of  PMrliament 
under  which  the  commissioners  act  2AJudge$  in  lunacy,  was  intended 
to  apply  to  lunatics  not ''  dangerous,"  as  well  as  those  of  homicidil 
or  suicidal  tendencies;  and  it  further  shows  that  the  object  and 
intention  of  the  act  were  not  merely  to  confine  or  to  liberate  but  to 
manage  and  to  cure  the  insane. 

"  We  would  first  refer  your  lordship  to  the  Act  of  Parliament 
under  which  this  commission  is  constituted,  and  by  virtue  of  which 
persous  of  unsound  mind  are  legally  placed,  and  detained,  in  licensed 
houses  and  other  lunatic  establishments,  for  the  treatment  and  core 
of  their  disease. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  the  object  of  this  Act  (8  and  9  T^ct, 
c.  100)  is  the  ''Care  and  Treatment  of  Lunatics'*  generally,  and 
that  it  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  dass  of  lunatics,  whether 
dangerous  or  otherwbe.  Indeed,  the  whole  tenour  of  this  and  of  the 
County  Asylums  Act  (8  and  9  Vict,  c.  126),  shows  that  these  Acts 
extend  to  lunatics  of  every  description,  and  that  dangerous  Imuitioi 
are  only  occasionally  noticed,  where  it  is  necelNsaiy  to  except  and 
distinguish  them  from  the  rest  The  Act,  as  set  forth  in  its  title,  is 
"  An  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Lunatics;* 
and  the  word  ''  Lunatic  "  is  (s.  114)  defined  to  mean  "  every  insane 
person,  and  every  person  being  an  idiot  or  lunatic,  or  of  uisound 
mind;''  and  in  the  statement  annexed  tp  the  order  authorising  the 
patient's  confinement,  one  point  of  inquiry  is  in  these  words: 
''Whether  suicidal  or  dangerous  to  oth^;**  thereby  denoting  that 
patients  who  are  not  included  in  that  class  are  equally  subjected  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  same  'observation  applies  to  Ae 
County  Asylums  Act  (8  and  9  Vict.  c.  lj|6),  where  ^ss.  27  and  47, 
and  Schedule  D)  dangerous  lunatics  are  sjijo  referred  to  as  forming 
part  only  of  the  body  of  insane  perso|u^  whose  confinement  and 
treatment  iu  Lunaltic  Aa^Vxma  «x^  \Xi«t^  «QJ(h«s6i«L 
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"  The  object  of  these  Acts  is  not,  as  your  lordship  is  aware,  so 
much  to  confine  lunatics,  as  to  restore  to  a  healthy  state  of  mind 
such  of  them  as  are  curable,  and  to  afford  comfort  and  protection  to 
the  rest.  Amongst  the  many  persons  confined  as  being  lunatics,  or 
of  unsound  mind,  those  who  are  manifestly  dangerous — that  is  to  say, 
tboae  who^  by  some  overt  act,  have  already  proved  themselves  to  be 
daogerouBy  are  comparatively  few  in  number;  the  far  more  numerous 
classes  consbting  of, — 1st,  Those  who  are  sent  into  lunatic  establish- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  treatment,  with  a  view  to  the  alleviation 
and  cure  of  their  malady;  2ndly,  Those  who,  from  disease  of  mind, 
are  incapable  of  self-government,  and  who  therefore  require,  at 
oertAin  periods  (or  perhaps  generally),  the  most  careful  supervision 
and  control ;  and  3rdly,  Those  who  are  incapable  of  taking  care  of 
themselves  or  their  afiairs,  and  are  likely,  therefore,  to  sustain  serious 
injury  if  left  at  large  and  unprotected.** 

The  letter  of  the  commissioners  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  also  points 
out  those  varieties  of  insanity  indicated  by  Dr.  Conolly,  in  wliich 
supervision  becomes  necessary,  though  the  subject  of  it  may  not  be 
^  dangerous  to  themselves  or  others.**  The  commissioners  enumerate 
among  them  idiocy  or  imbecility,  theomania,  erotomania,  nympho- 
mania, and  various  other  forms  of  moral  insanity  which  it  would  be 
tedious  and  unnecessary  to  particularize. 

Another  grave  question  has  arisen  out  of  the  Nottidge  case. 
Granting  that  persons  of  unsound  mind,  not  ''  dangerous,**  may 
properly  be  confined,  are  the  defences  of  society  against  kidnapping 
into  lunatic  asylums  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  the  confinement 
of  sane  persons  by  interested  parties  ?  We  have  all  experienced 
the  dread  of  kidnapping  in  early  childhood.  The  public,  made 
up  of  ''  children  of  larger  growth,**  has  taken  up  the  notion  that 
medical  men  are  kidnappers,  or  the  instruments  of  kidnapping,  and 
tiist  lunatic  establishments  are  the  receptacles  for  their  victims. 
We  scarcely  forbore  a  smile  when,  the  other  day,  a  great  organ  of 
opinion  exclaimed,  ''  We  are  «t  the  mercy  oifour  signatures!**  The 
writer  was  evidently  trembling,  or  affecting  to  tremble,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  own  liberty  in  the  face  of  doctors  and  commissioners. 
Let  us  see  what  the  conunissioners  say  about  these  "  four  signatures," 
and  of  the  circumstances  which  should  convince  any  reasonable  per- 
son of  their  validity  as  proofs  of  insanity,  and  also  the  reasons  why 
the  occasions  are  very  rare  in  which  the  immediate  liberation  of 
any  person  legally  placed  in  an  asylimi  can  be  ordered. 

''  Every  person  placed  in  confinement  as  a  lunatic,  must  primd 
faeie  be  presumed  to  be  insane.  Before  a  private  patient  can  be 
legally  detained  in  an^  house^  there  must  exist  an  order,  signed  hj 
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some  finend  or  relative,  two  certificates  from  dilRnent  medical  prac- 
titioners, who  have  eadi  separately  examined  the  pfUient,  and  also  a 
third  certificate  or  statement  from  the  medical  officer  of  the  esta- 
blishment, all  expressing  the  condition  of  the  individiial  as  of  on- 
sound  mind,  and  a  proper  subject  for  confinement.  It  would  argue 
great  rashness  and  imprudence,  to  say  the  least,  on  our  parts,  to  de- 
termine on  the  immediate,  or  even  the  veiy  speedy  liberadon  of  a 
person  so  certified,  unless  we  had  reason  to  suppose  that  the  cettifi- 
cates  had  been  fraudulently  obtained,  or  we  were  strengthened  in  oor 
own  impressions  by  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officers  having  the 
care  of  the  patient,  that  the  confinement  had,  from  the  first,  been 
improper,  or  that  the  nature  of  the  malady  was  sudi  as  ia  usually  of 
short  duration,  and  that  a  perfect  cure  had  been  effected.  Although, 
in  a  few  cases  of  acute  mania,  the  disorder  is  sometimes  of  short 
duration,  yet  where  there  exist  actual  delusions,  the  process  of  re- 
covery (if  ever  it  takes  place)  is  slow  and  gradual,  and  the  question 
as  to  the  probability  of  cure  can  scarcely  be  determined  satis&ctonly 
until  after  a  considerable  period  has  elapsed." 

For  ourselves,  we  can  hardly  imagine  such  a  conglomeration  of 
viUany,  as  that  three  medical  men,  and  a  ^  friend  or  rdaiion,^  should 
be  foimd  to  act  together  in  such  a  hideous  business  as  that  of  the 
premeditated  confinement  of  a  sane  person,  in  the  face  of  the  cer- 
tain and  speedy  exposure  and  punishment  which  must  inevitably 
ensue,  from  the  many  means  of  cheek  and  detection  which  the  law 
has  provided.  A  gentleman  of  the  long  robe,  Mr.  C.  Curton  Cooper, 
is,  however,  of  a  different  opinion;  but,  though  desiring  to  examine 
his  letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  with  all  candour,  we  cannot  say  he 
has  supported  his  view  by  any  very  striking  or  cogent  argumentB. 
Still  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  ^ve  our  readers  the  benefit  of  his 
opinions.  We  quote  his  opening  sentences,  to  show  how  "\Tigue  and 
shadowy  his  own  notions  are  upon  the  matter.  We  italicise  the 
words  which  imply  so  much  distrust  and  hesitation  as  almost  to 
nullify  the  opinions  of  the  author  ; — 

"  A  person  is  not  merely  related  to  or  connected  with  an  indi- 
vidual, but,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  he  has.  the  possession,  or 
the  control,  or  the  management  of  his  property,  or  the  receipt  of  his 
income — ^in  what  character,  and  under  what  circumstances,  is  not 
material  to  my  purpose.  Now,  such  person  being  related  to,  or  con- 
nected with  the  individual,  has  the  power  to  have  him  confined  as  a 
lunatic  upon  his  own  order  and  statement,  provided  he  can  get  the 
necessary  medical  certificate^ — and  that,  be  it  remembered,  may  be 
the  certificate  of  any  two  apothecaries.  Sometimes  the  certificate  of 
one  will  suffice — at  least,  for  a  space.  He  must,  of  course,  under- 
take to  pay  to  the  proprietor  of  the  house  the  expenses  of  the 
individual's  maintenQbUce*,  but  ^  hi^t^mauiaiathe  enioyment  (should 
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his  proceedings  be  successful,  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment)  of  the 
alleged  lunatic's  fortune^  this  he  most  willingly  does.** 

The  strongest  hypothesis  put  by  Mr.  Cooper,  for  he  never  ad- 
vances beyond  hypothesis  or  general  assertions,  is  this : — 

"  There  is  a  very  general  tmf>remoH  that  persons  are  sametifnes 
confined  in  houses  licensed  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  whom  a 
jury  would  find  to  be  of  sound  mind.  My  own  experience  induces 
me  to  thhik  that  such  impression  prevails  not  without  cause.  Sup 
posing,  however,  the  impression  to  be  erroneous,  it  i^'ill  not  be  denied 
that  means  should  be  used  to  remove  it ;  and  the  best  way  of  effect- 
ing this  is  to  afford  all  possible  facilities  for  ascertaining  the  real 
state  of  those  unhappy  persons.  The  object  of  these  few  lines  is  to 
inquire  tvhetJier,  in  the  law  now  regulating  the  custody  of  lunatics, 
those  fieusilities  exist.  SlunUd  such  facilities  not  exist — should  that 
be  the  conclusion  at  which  you  arrive,  those  who  have  observed  your 
lordship's  public  career  are  satisfied  that  no  long  period  will  elapse 
before  the  defect — once  that  it  is  perceived  by  you — is  supplied.** 

To  this  passage  we  shall  make  more  than  one  demurrer.  There 
must  be  more  than  the  certificate  of  two  apothecaries — there  must 
be  the  certificate  of  the  responsible  superintendent  of  the  asylum, 
liable  to  the  loss  of  reputation,  the  character  of  his  establishment, 
and  the  forfeiture  of  his  licence,  in  case  of  collusion  or  wrong  doing. 
The  certificates  are  sent  to  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  who  are 
bound  to  see  and  examine  the  patient  at  certcdn  specified  periods, 
so  that  in  reality  they  must  become  a  party  to  the  three  eer^cates. 
Independently  of  the  conmiissioners,  there  is  another  inspecting 
power,  in  the  districts  not  included  under  the  word  *'  metropolitan" — 
viz.,  the  visiting  magLstrates,  and  it  certainly  requires  some  stretch 
of  imagination  to  believe  that  with  such  checks  and  counter- checks 
false  confinements  are  possible  in  the  present  day.  We  are,  indeed, 
glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Cooper  himself  is  obliged  to  quote  his  examples 
from  times  long  anterior  to  the  present  law  of  lunacy  coming  into 
operation.  We  ought  to  observe  that  the  case  to  which  he  alludes, 
in  which  a  maniac  may  be  consigned  to  an  asylum  in  a  case  of 
emergency  upon  one  certificate,  is  the  existence  of  a  furious  pa- 
roxysm, in  which  the  patient  is  imminently  dangerous  if  allowed  to 
beat  large. 

But  is  it  fair  to  consider  the  chances  of  dangerous  lunatics  re- 
maining at  large  as  well  as  the  possibility,  for  we  will  not  say  proba- 
bility,  that  the  sane  may  be  confounded  with  the  insane.  Insanity 
being  an  hereditary  malady,  the  relations  of  insane  persons  are  gene- 
tfilj  akm  from  motives  of  seU-interest  to  admit  the  existoace  of 
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insanity  in  their  fiunilies.  In  many  cases  great  miscbief  resnlis 
from  the  pride  which  disgaises  the  presence  of  insamty.  After  ^ 
admission  of  any  person  into  an  asylum,  he  may  be  discharged  sum- 
marily by  the  commissioners,  or  by  the  yisitiug  magistrates.  The 
commissioners  are  lawyers  and  medical  men  of  the  greatest  experi- 
ence in  insanity,  and  who  are  necessarily  skiHul  in  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  Any  attempt  to  hood- 
wink them  by  certificates  respecting  insane  persons,  evea  aoppoaiiig 
three  members  of  our  profession  could  be  found  sufficiently  Tillanom 
to  act  in  concert  in  such  a  matter,  would  be  hopeless  and  absurd. 
The  cry  about  the  "  four  signatures**  is  especially  ridiculous.  Are  we 
not  in  a  thousand  things  at  the  mercy  of  a  quadruple  conspinwj 
against  property  and  life?  were  it  not  that  there  is  some  honesty  in 
man,  some  safe-guard  in  society,  and  some  dread  of  detection  and 
punishment?  Again,  the  visiting  magistrates  are  always  accom- 
panied by  a  physician  officially  appointed  to  assist  them  in  the 
inspection  of  asylums.  Thus  the  public  is  not  altogether  defence- 
less against  medical  knaves  and  tyrants ;  on  the  contrary,  the  l^ps- 
lature  has  provided  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  for  the  prevention 
and  detection  of  all  misdoings  in  the  matter  of  false  confinement  on 
the  plea  of  lunacy.  Not  only  have  the  conmiissioners  and  the  visit- 
ing magistrates  the  power  and  the  duty  to  restore  cured  and  sane 
persons  to  society,  but  the  relations  of  the  patient  may  do  so  at 
any  moment  they  may  please.  In  the  letter  of  the  conmiissionen 
they  say — 

'<Tlie  person  signing  the  order  for  a  patient*s  oonfinement 
(generally  a  relative  or  ^end)  not  unfrequently,  indeed,  takes  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  liberating  a  patient  whilst  still  under  a 
delusion,  and  before  recovery,  and  the  Commissioners  have  no  rights 
and  never  attempt  to  interfere.  The  consequence  of  the  premature 
discharge  of  a  lunatic  patient,  however,  is  frequently  a  reli^Me,  and 
should  as  much  as  possible  be  avoided.  Even  with  all  the  caution 
now  exercised  by  the  medical  officers  of  asylums,  many  of  whom 
possess  great  experience,  and  have  daily  opportunities  of  watdiing 
the  process  of  recovery,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  re-admit, 
within  a  short  period,  many  patieuts  whom  they  have  disduurged  as 
recovered.** 

In  legislating  on  the  subject  of  lunacy,  two  great  points  are  to  be 
considered — society  must  be  defended  from  the  insane,  and  the  risks 
incident  to  their  improper  removal  from  all  control.  On  the  olher 
hand,  the  insane  themselves  are  to  hfi  defended,  and  especial  care  should 
be  taken  that  sanity  should  never  be  confounded  with  insamiy.  Are 
these  matters  sufficiently  cared  for  under  the  present  state  of  the  laif 
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and  its  admimstration?  We  say  boldly  and  truthfully,  Yes.  If 
there  be  any  leaning  of  the  balance  of  justice  one  way  or  the  other, 
we  believe  it  to  be  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  public 
feeling,  a  spurious  humanity,  and  a  jealousy  of  the  profession,  point 
We  believe  Uiat  at  the  present  moment,  society  is  less  guarded  against 
the  insane,  than  are  the  insane  against  society.  In  the  present  con- 
stitution and  course  of  things,  it  is  far  more  likely  that  insane  per- 
sons may  go  free  to  the  destruction  of  themselves  and  others,  than 
that  any  person  not  insane  should  be  detained,  even  for  ever  so  short 
a  space,  in  an  asylum  for  lunatics.  But  we  are  not  content  with 
this  expression  of  our  opinion.  We  have  given  the  data  upon 
which  we  form  it  Let  others  judge.  If  we  arc  threatened  with 
mischief,  it  is  from  laxity,  rather  than  from  discipline. 


Original  (iTommanicattons. 
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A  MOST  striking  and  appalling  instance  of  insanity  has  just  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  French  psychologists.  It  has  called  forth  the 
talents  of  Brierre  de  Boismont,  of  Michea,  and  of  several  other  cele- 
brated mental  pathologists.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  which,  whilst 
it  shocks  the  feelings  of  all  those  who  have  the  ordinar}-  suscepti- 
bilities of  human  nature,  is  accompanied  with  such  disgusting  traits 
of  unnatural  sensation,  that  many  of  the  points  must  still  be  left  in 
mystery,  as  they  are  scarcely  fit  even  for  medical  discussion.  It  is 
true  that  our  neighbours  are  less  delicate  on  such  subjects  than  we 
ar«,  and  that  the  scientific  journals  that  have  narrated  the  occur- 
rences have  entered  with  a  minuteness  upon  them  that  would  scarcely 
be  palatable  to  our  own  more  sensitive  tastes;  and  they  have  ran- 
sacked both  andent  and  modem  records  to  furnish  forth  similar 
proofe  of  moral  depravity. 

Towards  the  doee  of  the  year  1848,  a  rumour  was  prevalent  in 
Fsris  that  awoke  the  most  fearful  alarm.  It  was  whi4>ered  about 
that  the  cemeteries  of  the  dead  had  been  broken  into ;  that  bodies 
lately  interred  had  been  dragged  from  their  gloomy  receptacles  and 
savagely  mutilated.  To  a  people  so  singularly  devoted  to  respect  the 
remains  of  their  friends,  who  take  frequent  opportunities  of  visiting 
their  graves,  and  who,  more  particularly  amongst  the  humbler 
dasses,  are  accustomed  on  certain  days  to  hang  upon  the  tombs 

^  ConmiiDicaied  bj  G.  Sigmoud,  M.D.,  F.S.R.S.,  formerly  Piofessor  of  Materia 
Mediea  to  the  Boyal  Medico-Botanical  Society,  and  I.«ctarer  on  Medical  Juris . 
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memorials  of  their  affections,  and  to  strew  arotmdy  as  was  formerly 
cuBtomary  in  England,  flowers  and  herbs,  this  information  was 
most  harassing.  Every  care  was  paid  to  the  due  watching  of  the 
cemeteries,  and,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  wliat  motives  could  lead  to 
the  perpetration  of  such  acts.  It  was  evident  that  it  was  not  that 
love  of  science  which  formerly  led  medical  men  in  search  of  anato- 
mical knowledge,  for  the  bodies  that  had  been  exhumed  had  been 
treated  with  violence.  Limbs  had  been  torn  o£^  the  internal  parte 
had  been  disembowelled,  yet  with  one  or  two  exceptions  there  had 
been  no  portion  missing. 

On  the  16th  of  November  in  that  year,  Dr.  Piyol  was  sum- 
moned by  the  commissioner  of  police,  of  the  quarter  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, to  attend  at  the  cemetery  of  Mount  Parnassus,  and  to  draw 
up  a  medical  report  upon  a  case  which  demanded  medico-legal  in- 
vestigation. He  found  there  the  body  of  a  female,  aged  about  fifty; 
the  coq)se  was  lying  upon  its  back  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
tomb,  surrounded  by  large  cypresses ;  it  was  partly  covered  by  ite 
winding-sheet,  so  that  the  head  and  the  lower  extremities  only  were 
visible ;  the  riglit  angle  of  the  mouth  had  been  cut  asunder  by  a 
sharp  instrument  almost  to  the  ear ;  a  deep  incision  had  been  made 
in  the  throat.  On  taking  off  the  covering,  two  very  large  mutila- 
tions came  into  \iew ;  the  whole  of  the  interior  part  of  the  body  was 
laid  open  by  an  immense  incision,  which  embraced  the  whole  length 
of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities.  The  limbs  exhibited  still 
greater  mutilations;  the  right  arm  had  been  dragged  ftt>m  its  socket 
aud  ])laced  between  the  thighs,  which  liad  also  undergone  disarticu- 
lation; the  various  tissues  had  been  hacked  by  some  instrument; 
notliiug  was  to  be  seen  which  could  in  any  way  account  for  what  had 
occurred.  There  had  been  no  attempt  to  take  away  the  clothing— 
the  examination  had  not  been  scieudfic — ^there  had  evidently  been 
much  labour  employed  in  reaching  the  body — ^there  was  no  one 
who,  from  motives  of  revenge,  could  have  been  led  to  the  violation 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  dead ;  in  short,  the  whole  was  involved  in  a 
mystery  which  no  one  could  unravel. 

Tlie  subject  had  scarcely  ceased  to  form  the  duly  conversation 
of  the  neighbouring  coffee-houses,  when  a  similar  occurrence  gave 
rise  to  the  greatest  agitation.  On  the  12th  of  December,  the  same 
]>hysiciau  was  sent  for  to  the  same  cemetery  for  a  precisely  similar 
object  to  that  wliicli  had  so  lately  demanded  his  attention.  Upon 
this  occasion,  it  wiis  the  corpse  of  a  female,  still  young,  that  he  was 
culled  upon  to  inspect,  and  to  draw  up  a  report.  The  body,  which 
had  been  taken  from  its  coflin,  had  been  dragged  about  fifty  paces 
from  the  grave.  One  incision  was  to  be  noticed,  which  it  was 
evident  had  been  perfonned  for  scientific  purposes,  and  upon  inquiry 
at  a  later  period,  the  hospital  in  which  she  had  died  attested  the 
fact;  but  besides  this,  there  were  none  of  those  savage  mutilations 
which  before  were  visible.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  was  publicly 
noticed  that  the  gratification  of  some  horrid  propensity  must  have 
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urged  the  perpetrator  of  these  deeds  upon  his  frightful  expedition. 
The  puhlicity  given  by  the  journals  to  these  shocking  events  brought 
to  light  severiJ  cases  which  had  been  whispered  about,  but  which  had 
not  become  the  object  of  inquiry.  It  was  made  known  by  the  Mayor 
of  Ivry,  that  at  that  village,  which  is  close  to  Paris,  there  had  been 
occurrences  of  a  similar  nature^  which  had  baffled  every  inquiry,  and 
which  had  thrown  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  into  the  utmost 
consternation. 

A  young  girl,  of  the  name  of  Gillet,  had  been  buried  amidst  the 
lamentations  of  her  friends,  who  had  been  shocked  a  few  days  after- 
wards by  the  discovery  that  her  corpse  had  been  dragged  from  its 
resting-place  J  the  stomach  and  the  bowels  had  been  opened.  A 
female,  a  married  woman,  Charpitelle,  who  died  in  childbirth,  had 
also  been  similarly  treated  thirteen  days  after  her  interment.  The 
body  had  been  opened,  the  heart  had  been  taken  away,  but  all  the 
other  organs  were  left  in  their  normal  state.  In  these  instances 
there  was  an  erotic  manifestation.  The  putrifyiug  remains  exhibited 
that  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  perpetrate  crime,  and  to  gratify 
an  unnatural  appetite.  Disgust  and  horror  followed  upon  these 
crimes.  In  the  public  mind  there  existed  a  general  feeling  of  dismay 
at  the  idea  of  being  compelled  to  bury  a  relation  in  places  where 
sudi  atrocious  de^  were  conmiitted.  The  mystery  which  en- 
veloped the  whole  matter  added  to  the  alarm.  Tlie  guardians  of  the 
cemeteries  were  doubled  and  trebled ;  watch-dogs  and  blood-hounds 
were  employed ;  spring-guns,  infernal-machines,  steel-traps,  were  set, 
and  the  utmost  publicity  given  to  the  steps  that  were  taken  for 
securing  the  catacombs  and  cemeteries  of  the  dead.  All  seemed  in 
vain.  The  guns  were  heard  apparently  discharging  of  their  own 
accord;  the  infernal  machines  were  found  to  have  gone  off;  but 
although  there  were  even  observed  traces  of  blood,  and  marks  that 
deep  injuries  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  intruder,  there  was  no  solu- 
tion to  the  mystery — ^there  was  no  one  discovered.  The  cemetery  of 
Mount  Parnassus  had  evidently  been  scaled  on  the  15th  of  March, 
1849.  The  machine,  which  had  been  charged  with  all  sorts  of 
missiles,  had  gone  off;  the  invader  had  evidently  not  escaped  unhurt ; 
hifl  blood  remained  as  evidence  that  he  had  been  wounded ;  but  the 
watchmen  who  rushed  to  the  spot  had  found  no  one,  and  they  were 
in  a  state  of  despair,  when  one  of  those  accidental  circumstances 
which  occasionally  seem  to  be  destined  to  reveal  obscure  crimes, 
took  place,  and  enabled  the  hand  of  justice  to  seize  the  perpetrator 
of  these  unseemly  and  disgusting  acts. 

Two  soldiers  of  the  seventy-fourth  of  the  line  were  stationed  as 
sentries  at  the  cemetery  of  Mount  Parnassus,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
execution  of  the  men  who  killed  Gfeneral  Brca,  during  the  insurrec- 
tion in  June.  They  entered  into  conversation  with  the  guardians  of 
the  place,  and  in  talking  of  the  severity  of  wounds,  they  mentioned 
those  of  one  of  their  comrades,  Serjeant  Bertrand,  who  had  gone  into 
the  military  hospital  on  the  night  of  the  1 5th  of  March^  having  been, 

qq2 
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according  to  Lib  statement,  attacked  by  soine  of  the  insurgeiits  wUkt 
returning  to  his  l>arrack8.  They  dwelt  upon  the  number  of  the 
wounds,  and  the  singular  way  in  which  they  had  been  inflioled,  at 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  missiles  that  had  been  employed.  The 
narrative  awoke  the  curiosity  of  the  listeners,  who,  comparing  the 
time  when  the  attack  was  said  to  have  been  made,  and  tlie  pecu- 
liarities attendant  upon  the  injuries  that  had  been  inflicted,  aimed 
at  the  conclusion  that  they  had  gained  a  due  to  the  long  wiahed-lor 
discovery.  They  conmiunicated  their  suspicionB  to  the  medioal  at- 
tendant of  the  woimded  man,  M.  Marchal,  of  Calvi,  who,  acting  with 
great  prudence  and  discretion,  waited  until  Serjeant  Bertrand  was 
out  of  danger,  and  then  gradually  unfolding  to  him  the  nature  oC  the 
accusations  that  were  brought  against  him,  and  for  which  he  waa  to 
be  tried  before  a  court-martial,  obtained  from  him  a  complete  revela- 
tion of  his  disgusting  deeds,  and  a  confession  of  all  the  drcumetancei 
connected  with  them,  establishing  in  the  mind  of  his  humane  and 
scientific  ])hy8iciau  a  conviction  that  a  monomania  of  a  frigfaftM 
character  had  possession  of  him,  and  that  he  waa  urged  on  to  the 
commission  of  liorrors  and  of  crimes  by  an  impulsive  insanity^  which 
left  him  entirely  without  control  over  his  passions  and  his  actioiiiL 

By  the  10th  of  July,  Serjeant  Bertrand  was  sufficiently  recoveied 
to  be  able  to  appear  before  the  council  of  war  of  the  department  of 
the  Seine  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  his  trial  for  the  misdemeanor 
of  which  he  was  accused.  It  was  a  matter  of  much  regret  that  he 
was  to  be  placed  before  a  military  tribunal,  not  only  as  far  as  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public  mind  was  concerned,  but  also  in  reference 
to  the  information  which  was  expected  to  accrue  from  the  investiga- 
tion to  medical  and  psychological  science.  But  as  Paris  was  at  the 
period  under  military  law,  the  whole  of  the  department  of  the  Seine 
being  in  a  state  of  siege,  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  could  have  no 
cognizance  of  delinquencies  committed  by  soldiers.  The  investiga- 
tion, however,  was  well  conducted,  and  the  presiding  ofiicer  was  mort 
anxious  that  the  truth  should  be  elicited.  If,  however,  medical 
opinions  were  not  there  sufficiently  examined,  the  publications  of 
Brierrc  de  Boismont  and  others  have  left  nothing  to  desire;  and 
there  has  been  as  much  attention  devoted  to  the  subject  as  is  neces- 
sary for  the  complete  investigation  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
individual.  When  Serjeant  Bertrand  made  his  appearance  in  the 
court,  every  eye  was  naturally  directed  towards  him,  and  the  precon- 
ceived opinion  from  what  had  been  brought  forward  in  the  duoge, 
led  the  spectator  to  expect  to  see  an  unprepossessing  person,  with 
a  countenance  of  ferocious  and  unpleasant  expression.  The  surprise 
was  therefore  the  greater,  on  seeing  a  young  and  interesting 
man,  leaning  on  crutches,  and  evidently  suffering  under  the  pain  of 
recently-inflicted  wounds,  advance  with  an  air  of  respectfid  d^erence 
and  gentle  manner.  He  appeared  to  be  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age;  his  figure  of  the  middle  height,  thin,  and  well-proportioned;  a 
marked  and  well-defined  profile  of  Grecian  character;  a  fine  forehead; 
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bis  eyes  full  of  life  and  expression,  with  something  of  a  melancholy 
cast;  his  hair  chesnut  colour.  The  phrenologist  could  discover 
nothing  in  the  form  of  the  head  that  could  indicate  sensuality  or 
brutality ;  on  tlie  contrary',  without  studying  minutely  the  organiza- 
tion^ he  would  pronounce  him  to  be  intellectual,  whilst  the  physiogno- 
mist would  find  suflident  of  energy,  yet  of  mildness  and  benevolence, 
in  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  to  say  tliat  he  could  do  nothing 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  society  or  to  the  Divine  revelation — at  least, 
that  he  would  not  be  guilty  of  those  ferocious  acts  which  lead  to  the 
idea  of  innate  wickednefl8,  and  which  exclude  their  perpetrator  from 
society.  On  being  questioned  by  the  president,  he  unhesitatingly 
acknowledged  the  commiBsion  of  the  deeds  of  which  he  was  accused, 
and  for  wluch  he  was  arraigned  before  the  tribunal.  He  had  drawn 
up  a  statement,  he  said,  of  what  had  occurred,  and  which  he  requested 
his  physician  to  read  before  the  court.  He  did  not  seem  in  the 
slightest  degree  affected  by  the  situation  in  which  he  stood ;  listened 
with  i^iparently  a  deep  interest  to  the  document;  now  and  then 
looking  round  the  court,  as  if  he  expected  to  find  sympathy  from  his 
audience,  and  as  if  he  considered  himself  rather  as  a  martyr  or  a 
sufferer  than  a  person  accused  of  crimes  which  are  visited  by  public 
execration. 

His  confession  b^;an  by  stating,  that,  as  early  as  seven  years  old, 
there  had  been  a  species  of  madness  observed  in  him,  but  that  it  had 
never  led  him  into  any  excess.  He  liad  satisfied  himself  by  walking 
in  the  most  gloomy  recesses  of  a  forest,  where  he  had  remained 
for  several  days  plunged  in  the  deepest  gloom;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  2drd  of  Febniary,  1847,  that  a  kind  of  fury  seized  him,  and  led 
him  on  to  the  execution  of  those  acts  for  which  he  was  then  in  a 
state  of  confinement.  He  then  described  his  first  paroxysm.  He  was 
walking  in  the  country  with  one  of  his  comrades, — ^for  he  was  then 
in  the  army,  having  studied  originally  for  the  church,  but  suddenly 
enlisted,  and  rapidly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  serjcant, — they  passed  a 
cemetery,  whi^  curiosity  induced  them  to  enter.  A  person  had  been 
buried  the  previous  evening;  the  grave-digger,  surprised  by  a  storm, 
had  not  filled  up  the  grave,  but  had  left  his  tools  upon  the  ground. 
At  tills  Bight>  fearful  ideas  crossed  his  mind,  a  violent  headache  and 
s  beating  of  the  heart  came  on;  he  seemed  to  lose  possession  of  his 
fiumlties;  he  made  a  pretext  to  return  into  the  town.  As  soon  as 
lie  had  got  rid  of  his  companion,  he  returned  to  the  cemetery,  laid 
hold  of  the  shovel,  and  dug  up  the  grave.  Scarcely  had  he  taken 
the  body  oat  of  the  earth,  tiian  he  b^;an  to  beat  it  with  the  shovel 
in  a  rage,  such  as  he  has  never  been  able  to  account  for;  but  when 
lie  saw  a  peasant  approaching  the  gate  of  the  cemetery,  he  laid 
liimself  down  by  the  side  of  the  corpse,  and  remained  there  some 
a&oments:  tlie  peasant,  who  had  also  seen  him,  ran  to  acquaint 
the  antiiorities  of  it;  he  got  out  of  the  grave,  restored  the  body, 
<H>veied  it  with  earth,  and  escaped  over  the  wall.  He  was  then 
trembling  all  over,  a  cold  6weat  covered  his  body;  he  hid  himself  in 
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a  small  copse  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  notwithstanding  a  heavy 
rain  which  continued  to  fall,  he  laid  down  and  remained  from 
twelve  to  three  in  a  complete  state  of  insensibility:  on  his  recovery 
from  this  condition,  his  head  was  in  a  feeble  8tat«,  and  bis  powers 
of  body  diminished.  The  same  thing  occurred  after  each  act  of 
muilness.  Two  days  afterwards,  he  returned  to  the  cemetery  at  mid- 
night during  a  heavy  storm  of  rain.  Finding  none  of  the  imple- 
ments, lie  tore  up  the  same  grave  with  his  hands;  they  were  soon 
covered  with  blood,  but  he  was  insensible  to  pain.  He  dragged  oat 
the  body,  he  tore  it  piecemeal,  and  threw  bock  the  portions  into  the 
grave,  which  he  filled  up  with  his  hands.  Four  months  then  elapsed; 
he  fancied  that  he  had  become  calm,  he  thought  that  his  madness 
was  termiuateil;  when  upon  going  to  PariS)  some  of  his  friends  invited 
him  to  accompany  them  to  the  cemetery  of  Pdre  la  Chaise.  Hie 
sombre  walks  delighted  him;  he  determined  to  go  there  daring  the 
night,  and  at  nine  in  the  evening  he  scaled  the  walls;,  walked  there, 
agitated  by  sombre  visions,  for  half  an  hour.  He  then  began  to  dis- 
inter a  body  without  any  implements.  He  delighted  in  the  joy  of 
tearing  a  body  in  pieces.  He  then  returned  home.  This  was  in  the 
month  of  June.  For  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  he  followed  the  same 
course,  when  he  was  surprised  by  two  of  the  watchmen  <^  the  ceme- 
tery, who  were  preparing  to  fire  upon  him;  but  as  he  had  always 
carefully  filled  up  the  graves  after  the  mutilation,  they  had  observed 
notliing,  and  he  got  out  of  the  scrape  by  saying  that  having  been 
intoxicated,  he  had  entered  the  cemetery;  that  he  had  laid  down 
under  a  tree,  and  fallen  asleep  until  that  moment.  They  obliged  him 
to  leave  the  place,  but  nothing  else  occurred,  though  the  risk  that  he 
had  run  made  such  an  impression  upon  his  mind  that  for  seven  or 
eight  days  afterwards,  he  avoided  returning  to  the  cemetery.  The 
events  of  Febniary  occurring,  his  regiment  quitted  Paris,  and  did 
not  return  until  the  affair  of  June,  when  the  disease  developed  itself 
with  redoubled  violence.  He  was  stationed  at  the  camp  at  Ivry; 
and  during  the  night,  although  the  sentinels  were  numerous  and 
vigilant,  and  the  discipline  severe,  he  contrived  to  pass  out;  nothing 
could  stop  him.  Every  night  ho  managed  to  reach  the  cemetery  H 
Mount  Parnassus,  where  he  acknowledged  that  he  delivered  himself  up 
to  every  species  of  excess.  The  first  victim  of  his  paroxysm  was  a 
young  female,  whose  limbs  he  mutilated  and  threw  about.  This 
profanation  took  place  about  the  25th  of  July;  since  that  he  returned 
only  twice  to  the  cemetery.  The  first  time  it  was  a  lovely  moon- 
light night;  he  saw  a  watchman  armed  with  a  pistol  patrolling.  He 
was  hid  in  a  tree  near  the  outward  wall,  which  he  had  scaled  for  the 
puq)ose  of  entering  the  cemetery;  the  man  passed  close  to  him,  bat 
he  cscai>ed  unobserved,  and  he  then  got  away  without  making  any 
nttcmpt  to  enter.  The  second  time,  he  disinterred  an  old  woman 
and  a  child;  he  treated  these  corpses  precisely  as  he  had  done  other*. 
TTc  then  went  to  the  cemetery  where  suicides,  and  those  who  die  in 
^hc  hospitals,  arc  buried,  continuing  the  same  treatment  of  dead 
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bodies.  The  first  person  he  there  exhumed  was  a  man  who  liad 
been  drowned,  and  whose  body  he  opened;  this  was  towards  the  end 
of  the  month  of  July.  •  One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts,  to  which,  of 
course,  much  interest  is  attached,  and  which  he  himself  observes  that 
he  never  was  able  in  any  way  to  account  for,  was,  that  he  never 
attempted  to  commit  any  sort  of  mutilation  upon  the  corpses  of  the 
men  whom  he  disinterred;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  cut  the 
bodies  of  females  in  pieces  with  sensations  of  exquisite  pleasure.  On 
one  occasion,  the  6th  of  November,  1848,  he  disinterred  two  male  and 
two  female  bodies,  mutilating  the  females  only.  On  this  occasion, 
as  he  was  scaling  the  walls  of  the  cemetery,  a  pistol  was  fired  at  him, 
bat  he  escaped  uninjured.  This  did  not  discourage  him;  he  laid 
himself  down,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  at  the 
time,  and  slept  at  least  two  hours.  He  then  |)enetrated  into  the 
borying-ground,  disinterred  the  corpse  of  a  young  girl  that  had  been 
found  drowned,  and  mutilated  it.  From  this  period  up  to  the  15th 
of  March,  he  only  twice  revisited  the  scene  of  action;  once  on  the 
loth  of  December;  the  other  occasion,  the  beginning  of  January. 
On  both  these  intrusions,  he  foimd  the  guardians  on  the  alert, 
fur  each  time  he  was  firc^l  upon.  The  ball  on  the  first  occasion 
nearly  touched  him,  having  traversed  his  great  coat  l)ehind;  the 
second  did  not  come  near  him.  He  examined  the  position  of  the 
machine  from  which  missiles  were  thrown,  and  remarked  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  discharged,  and  took  precautions  to  escape  its  effects. 
From  this  period  up  to  the  15th  of  June  there  was  no  return  of  the 
paroxjTsm;  on  the  contrary,  he  felt  an  estrangement  from  that 
peculiar  sensation,  which  he  describes  as  having  for  some  time 
formed  his  enjoyment.  At  the  time  that  he  made  the  attack  which 
led  to  his  discovery,  he  was  free  from  his  excitement;  but  the  feeling 
of  curiosity  induced  liim,  as  he  was  passing  the  cemetery  of  Mount 
Parnassus,  to  scale  the  wall,  and  just  at  the  moment  that  he  reached 
the  parapet,  and  was  about  to  jump  down,  he  received  the  in- 
juries, for  the  cure  of  which  he  was  admitted  within  the  walls  of 
•the  hospital.  He  declared,  that  had  he  on  that  occasion  not  been 
so  severely  wounded,  he  should  never  again  have  attempted  to 
enter  a  burial-ground,  for  that  his  boldness  had  completely  left  him. 
During  the  first  period  of  his  excesses,  he  never  committed  them 
unless  at  times  when  he  had  taken  somewhat  freely  .of  wine;  but 
latterly  he  required  no  such  stimulus  to  call  his  morbid  appetite  into 
piay;  any  disagreeable  circumstance  occurring  to  him  urged  him  on 
to  the  committal  of  these  acts.  He  added  that  it  might  be  ima- 
gined, after  all  that  had  been  stated,  that  he  might  also  have  a  desire 
to  injure  the  living;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  exceedingly  gentle 
towards  all  mankind,  and  he  could  not  do  mischief  to  a  child.  He 
felt  persuaded  that  he  had  not  a  single  enemy,  and  that  all  the  n<m- 
commissioned  officers  were  attached  to  him  for  his  frankness  and  for 
his  gaiety. 

Thus  ended  the  confessions  made  by  this  singular  being,  upon 
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whom  every  eye  was  fixed  with  eaniest  scratiny,  whidi  he  stood 
with  modest  demeauour  and  nnahaslied  look.  He  appeared  to  have 
little  or  no  compunctions  visitings,  and  to  be  perfectly  at  his  ease 
during  the  whole  time  t^iat  the  long  doeoment  was  read  by  his 
medical  attendant  A  pause  of  some  moments  followed,  and  then 
there  was  almost  a  breathless  silence,  when  M.  Marcfaal,  of  OaWiy 
stated  that  he  had  revelations  of  a  most  important  character  to  detail; 
that  he  made  them  with  the  perfect  consent  of  the  seijeant  It  bad 
been  previously  believed  that  the  insanity  of  the  unfortunate  young 
man  was  connected  with  cannibalism;  that  he  was  urged  on  to  his 
atrocities  by  a  love  of  devouring  human  flesh;  and  that  he  had  fed 
upon  the  hearts  and  upon  the  bowels  of  some  of  the  corpses.  As 
this  species  of  unnatural  propensity  has  been  known  to  exist,  there 
was  an  idea  that  allusion  was  to  be  made  to  such  a  form  of  mental 
aberration;  but  the  horror  of  the  audience,  of  the  judge,  and  of  the 
court  was  fearfully  awakened  as  the  physician  unfolded  the  sequel. 
He  began  by  observing  that  those  who  had  heard  what  had  been 
read  would  no  doubt  have  been  struck  by  the  singular  allusion  that 
had  been  made  to  the  preference  shown  by  the  accused  to  female 
bodies ;  the  profanations  had  been  accompanied  by  still  further 
atrocities.  The  exhumation  of  the  bodies  had  been  for  an  end;  the 
mutilations  had  been  only  accessories — cohabitation  with  the  dead 
had  been  the  object.  When  the  corpse  of  a  man  was  disinterred  by 
him,  he  felt  a  loathing  and  a  disgust;  but  when  a  female  presented 
itself,  he  rushed  upon  it  with  avidity  and  ardour.  He  satisfied  a 
deplorable  passion,  and  then  fell  into  a  state  of  convulsive  stupor. 
He  laid  down  upon  the  ground  in  the  open  air,  amongst  the  shrubs, 
let  the  weather  be  of  the  most  severe  kind.  He  remained  in  a 
lethargy  unconscious  of  all  that  passed  around  him,  and  for  several 
hours  seemed  lost  to  every  earthly  feeling.  It  would  be  useless  to 
enter  into  minute  details,  or  to  follow  the  learned  physician  further. 
There  was  sufficient  evidence  of  the  facts  that  were  advanced;  the 
foul  depravity  of  the  man's  taste  was  acknowledged  by  himself^  and 
the  annals  of  the  medical  profession  furnish  similar  histories;  fortu- 
nately they  are  of  exceeding  rarity.  Tlie  sexual  desire  seems  to 
have  been  instinctively  produced  by  the  sight  of  the  corpse;  whether 
it  was  the  irresistible  impulse  produced  by  this  depraved  passion  that 
led  to  the  exhumation,  in  the  first  instance,  seems  somewhat  doubt- 
ful, though  this  opinion  is  generally  held  by  the  psydiologists,  who 
consider  that  the  increased  energy  of  the  frame  that  rendered  him 
cai>ablc  of  surmounting  every  difficulty,  and  braving  every  danger, 
was  the  result  of  the  inordinate  development  of  the  erotic  paasion, 
which  accidentally  was  ])er\'erted  to  a  depraved  taste.  The  repulsive 
story  seemed  borne  out  by  all  the  facts  that  were  produced,  and  the 
man's  declaration  was  looked  upon  as  conclusive  evidence,  there* 
fore  the  court  did  not  pursue  the  investigation  any  further;  it  frit 
incomi>etent  to  decide  upon  the  nature  of  the  mental  delusion.  It 
contented  itself,  therefore,  with  declaring  the  man  guilty  of  a  mis- 
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demeanor;  for  which  the  highest  puDishmeut  iuflicted  by  tlie  Code 
Napoleon  is  twelve  months'  imprisonment.  However  unsatisfactory 
this  amount  of  punishment  may  sp^pesr,  either  for  the  chastisement 
of  such  hideous  deeds,  or  for  the  protection  of  society  against  their 
repetition,  no  other  course  could  have  been  followed;  but  upon  the 
expiration  of  this  term,  the  police  will  exercise  for  some  time  a 
surveillance  over  him,  and  should  any  circumstance  lead  to  the  belief 
that  the  monomania  still  exists,  he  will  be  consigned  to  confinement 
for  life  in  the  Bic^tre,  or  some  lunatic  establishment,  as  the  evidence 
of  his  physician  will  now  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  taking  ulterior 
measures. 

The  discussion  exdted  by  the  opinions  of  the  medical  men  are 
interesting  in  the  highest  degree-;  but  that  which  is  entertained  by 
Michea  is  the  one  generally  prevalent^  that  the  maniac  was  urged  on 
by  a  depraved  amatory  feeling;  that  which  M.  Marchal,  of  Calvi,  has 
promulgated,  that  the  organ  of  destructiveness  was  developed  beyond 
its  normal  state,  whilst  the  erotic  jjassion  was  only  an  accessory,  has 
not  gained  much  groimd.  Those  who  have  argued  upon  the  proba- 
bility of  the  correctness  of  the  first  proposition,  have  adduced  nimie- 
rous  extraordinary  instances  of  the  perversion  of  the  moral  faculties, 
in  consequence  of  a  depraved  generative  instinct  They  refer  to  the 
evidences  that  exist  of  this  degradation  of  huiAan  nature  in  the  annals 
of  antiquity,  and  point  to  the  secret  museum  in  the  palace  at  Naples, 
and  to  the  discovery  that  was  made  at  Pompeii,  of  a  room  devoted  to 
scenes  which  surpass  in  their  iniquity  anything  that  modem  invention 
has  dared  to  execute ;  and  Brierre  de  Boismont  has  even  gone  further 
in  his  illustrations ;  he  has  brought  forward  instances,  one  occurring 
in  his  own  practice,  in  which  the  sexual  passion,  which  is  certainly 
in  some  instances  one  of  the  most  imperious  governors  of  the  whole 
organization,  has  been  directed  towards  the  commission  of  immoral, 
cruel,  and  indecent  acts.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  chroniclers  have 
given  to  us  narratives  which  exhibit  the  wild  ravings  of  madmen, 
upon  whom  satyriasis,  erotomania^  and  nymphomania  had  exerted 
their  baleful  power,  and  led  them  to  the  commission  of  atrocious 
folly,  which  the  1^^  tribunals  of  the  day  associated  with  sorcery  and 
witchcraft^  and  condemned  the  miserable  wretches  to  the  torture  and 
to  flames.  The  descriptions  of  Delancre,  of  what  occurred  by  those 
who  believed  themselves  possessed  by  the  agents  of  Satan,  and  driven 
by  him  to  the  consummation  of  every  frightful  act  of  depravity,  have 
been  the  theme  of  much  examination  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  study 
every  form  of  insanity,  and  who  are  compelled,  with  a  view  of  assist* 
ing  in  the  due  administration  of  the  laws  of  their  country,  to  examine 
subjects  whidi  neither  correspond  with  their  taste  nor  with  their 
morals;  and  show  that  the  perversion  of  tlie  sexual  instinct  exists, 
and  as  frequently  leads  to  imjAdsive  insanity,  as  do  suicidal,  homicidal, 
or  incendiary  monomania.  Doctor  Castelnau  has,  in  "  La  Gazette 
des  Hopitaux,"  shown  that  the  annals  of  medical  literature  furnish  us 
with  instances  whidi  prove  that  the  disease  of  Seijeant  Bertrand  has 
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been  developed  in  other  individuals ;  and  aldioiigli  there  is  no  case 
where  there  was  a  long  continued  series  of  crimes  committed,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  well  authenticated  fiacts  which  sub- 
stantiate the  matter.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Qeoi^get,  in  his 
**  Examen  Medical  dcs  Proc^  Oriminels,''  gives  us  the  case  of  L^ger, 
an  old  soldier,  who  was  tried  in  the  year  1824,  by  the  Court  of  Assizes 
at  Versailles,  who  one  day  seized  a  little  girl  at  the  entrance  of  the 
forest,  murdered  her,  sudced  her  blood,  violated  her,  tore  out  her 
heart,  and  mutilated  her  bosom  and  her  sexual  organs,  besides  eating 
some  portion  of  her  flesh.  Upon  his  trial,  he  wore  an  air  of  gaiety 
and  satisfaction,  until  he  heard  the  melancholy  evidence  of  the  poor 
girVs  mother,  when  he  burst  into  tears,  and  with  mudi  apparent 
sympathy,  exclaimed,  **  I  am,  indeed,  sorry  to  have  deprived  yon  of 
your  daughter.  I  implore  your  pardon."  Georget,  who  examined 
the  case  minutely  after  the  man  had  been  condemned  to  death,  (which 
sentence  he  heard  with  the  most  perfect  indifference,)  says  of  him,  "  He 
was  not,  as  has  generally  been  said,  a  great  criminal,  a  monster,  a  can- 
nibal, a  man  eater,  who  wished  to  renew  the  feast  of  Atrena;  this 
individual  was,  in  my  opinion,  an'  unfortunate  imbecile,  a  madman, 
who  ought  to  have  been  confined  in  the  Bic^re  as  a  lunatic"  That 
l^rtrand  was  a  cannibal  certainly  is  not  proved;  but  that  a  d^ravity 
of  ttiste,  re(|uiring  for  its  satis&ction  human  flesh  collected  firom  the 
foulest  sources,  sometimes  occurs,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever; 
and  Dr.  Bartholett  has  given  us  an  instance  of  a  man  of  thirty,  who 
sought  from  the  most  disgusting  and  filthy  carcases  his  nourish- 
ment, disinterring  corpses  that  had  been  long  buried,  and  feasting 
upon  them. 

Amongst  those  who  have  written  upon  the  case,  there  are  several 
who  have  confounded  depravity  of  manners  with  depraved  instincts, 
and  have  cited  civses  which  show  that  in  all  ages  there  have  been  in- 
dividuals who  have  forgotten  that  their  jxassions  were  given  them  to 
fulfil  the  noblest  duties  of  existence,  and  who  have  indulged  in  sen- 
suality until  they  have  vitiated  their  tastes,  and  disunited  the  grati- 
fication of  the  mind  from  the  body,  which  totally  annihilates  all  the 
higher  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  places  us  on  a  level  with  the  brute 
creation.  One  of  the  writers  in  the  "  Gazette  Medicale  de  Paris'* 
has  most  inju<lioiously  attempted  to  connect  the  hideous  propensity 
of  Serjeant  Ik^rtrand  witli  the  state  of  the  military  life,  and  hsis 
taken  the  pains  to  bring  together  numerous  instances  of  the  unmoral 
conduct  of  several  soldiers,  whose  cases  have  from  time  to  time  drawn 
attention.  That  celibacy,  the  frequent  separation  from  the  other  sex, 
may  be  the  cause  of  inexcusable  delinquencies,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
deny ;  but  it  would  be  most  absurd  to  attribute  them  to  aberratioiia 
of  intellect,  and  the  ingenious  arguments  of  the  clever  author  who 
has  undertaken  the  loathsome  task  of  recording  vice  and  folly,  will 
not  rank  him  amongst  )>8ychologists  and  mental  patliologists,  who 
are  anxious  to  ascertain  wliat  may  be  considered  punishable  offenoea, 
uid  what  may  be  safely  pronounced  instanoes  of  insanity* 
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Physidans  have  a  task  of  the  utmost  difficulty  to  fulfil,  they  are 
to  discover  whether  there  are  not  special  and  decided  symptoms,  not 
perceptible  to  ordinary  observers,  which  form  the  true  indication  of 
insanity ;  they  have  been  accused  by  high  authority  of  introducing 
a  new  word  into  criminal  jurisprudence,  that  of  monomania;  as 
Kegnault  declared,  for  some  years  "  at  every  assize  court  an  excuse 
has  been  set  up  for  crime,''  the  advocate  employs  it  in  every  despe- 
rate cause,  the  physician  regards  it  as  a  new  path  by  which  he  can 
obtain  reputation,  and  juries  only  hear  it  as  another  source  of  incer- 
titude, and  another  reason  for  embarrassment  in  their  sacred  func- 
tions. It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  on  all  those  who  can  throw -light 
upon  the  subject,  to  render  the  doctrines  of  the  day  more  complete, 
more  certain;  to  assist  in  that  classification  upon  which  the  whole 
basis  of  the  study  of  mental  disease  rests.  Besides  which,  there  is 
an  important  point  to  be  ascertained — Can  any  mental  force — ^we  will 
call  it  education — be  so  directed  to  bear  upon  tLe  intellectual  organiza- 
tion, that  it  shall  be  eiuibled  to  withstand  those  irresistible  impulses 
which  lead  to  the  commission  of  unexpected  and  unusual  acts?  Can 
we  see  the  incubation  of  such  disease)  or  shall  we  not  by  study  be 
hereafter  enabled  to  do  so)  Shall  we  not,  by  watching  the  jm)gress 
and  development  of  the  human  mind,  be  citable  of  in^parting  to  it 
such  force  and  healthy  vigour  as  will  make  it  withstand  the  pre- 
dominance of  any  one  ruling  passion,  and  by  giving  the  power  of 
self-control,  wheUier  by  religious  or  moral  instruction,  teach  energy 
to  the  slumbenng  reason,  and  so  invigorate  it  as  to  rescue  it  from 
impending  disease)  It  is  singular  tha^  in  this  case,  as  well  as  others 
of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  the  instinctive  desire  to  commit  an 
act  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  of  nature,  and  of  men,  should  not 
be  associated  with  any  conception  of  its  enormity — ^not  the  slightest 
appearance  of  self-accusation  or  of  repentance  for  what  had  been 
perpetrated,  seemed  to  cross  the  mind  of  the  guilty  person;  he  had 
scarcely  any  feeling'  of  shame ;  he  was  surprised  at  the  reproaches 
others  heaped  upon  him;  and  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  awaken 
some  other  sentiment  within  him,  it  produces  no  effect;  all  consider- 
ations are  swallowed  up  by  the  momentary  whirlwind  of  the  passion; 
he  is  carried  to  hb  object;  neither  the  tempest  of  rain,  the  bitter 
cold,  the  painful  exertion,  nor  the  fear  of  being  killed,  influence  him; 
he  is  insensible  to  everything  during  the  paroxysm.;  and  even  during 
the  intermission  he  has  no  proportionate  horror  at  his  propensity. 
All  these  facts  demand  earnest  investigfitioiL  Are  they  in  themselves 
arguments  irresistible)  Is  insanity  ^e  only  explaniUion  of  them) 
There  seems  to  be  no  premeditation,  no  concealment,  except  when 
instantaneous  punishment  is  apprehended, — no  fears  for  personal 
safety,  no  dread  of  punishment^— all  3rield  to  the  engrossing  impulse 
which  is  daringly  executed,  and  frequency  repeated.  Would  not 
education  or  watdhing  over  him  when  he  gloomily  walked  in  the 
woods  have  prevented  the  exhibition  of  his  mental  aberration) 
Have  not  the  greater  part  of  the  histories  of  monomania  sh^mn  some 
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moment  wlien  the  careful  iMychological  observer  would  mark  ibe 
coming  on  of  diseaite?  Tbene  are  points  which  most  yet  be  deeplj 
and  carefully  studied  by  the  mental  psychologist^  for  as  yet  we  haw 
no  clue  to  their  explanation.  I  must  here  introduce  a  cas^  which 
made  in  France,  some  years  since,  an  indelible  impreasicm  npoo  mental 
pathologists ;  it  is  but  little  known  in  England,  but  ought  to  be  re- 
corded in  our  literature.  The  circumstances  were  narrated  at  the 
time  only  in  the  ''  Grazette  des  Tribunaux."  On  the  2nd  of  July, 
in  \S'2S,  about  ten  in  the  evening,  three  young  girls  in  a  village  in 
France  were  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  river,  bf^ung  their  feet,  when 
Nicholas  Rousselot,  a  man  living  in  the  village,  came  up  to  them 
and  tried  to  lay  hold  of  them.  The  two  most  active  esciqped ;  the 
third,  Genevieve  Barroyer,  had  not  time  to  do  so.  Forced  to  walk 
into  the  stream,  she  called  out  to  the  num,  "  Do  not  be  foolish;  we  ate 
in  the  water."  He,  without  answering,  took  her  and  tiirew  her  down. 
The  river  was  not  very  deep.  The  companions  of  the  yoiong  giil 
ran,  frightened,  into  the  village,  and  spread  the  alarm;  a  great 
number  of  persons  ran  quickly  to  the  spot,  but  it  was  too  late,  the 
body  of  the  girl  was  found  by  the  side  of  the  water  spread  oat,  all 
her  garments  were  thrown  over  her  head,  and  twisted  in  sudi  a  way 
as  to  have  prevented  her  respiration  and  the  use  of  her  arms;  a  large 
contusion  was  visible  upon  her  chest,  evidently  produced  by  the 
presHurc  of  the  knee.  Rousselot  had  disappeared  as  soon  as  the 
]>er8on8  came  rushing  down  the  river,  and  remained  concealed  two 
dayH  and  two  nights  in  a  neighbouring  wood,  and  on  the  third  day 
he  delivered  himself  up  from  hunger.  He  was  tried  at  the  assizes  for 
the  murder;  the  greater  number  of  the  witnesses  testified  that  he  was 
a  man  of  whom  all  the  females  in  the  neighbourhood  were  in  constant 
dread;  he  seemed  always  tormented  by  sexual  desire;  not  only  had 
he  made  several  attempts  upon  the  young  women  of  the  village,  but 
all  sorts  of  strange  stories  were  ailoat  about  his  conduct  to  the 
women  throughout  the  whole  department;  he  was  supposed  to  be 
somewhat  deranged  since  he  had  been  ill  the  previous  year.  The 
man  appeared  about  thirty  years  of  age,  small  in  size,  a  thin  visage, 
with  deep  sunk  eyes  and  pallid  look.  During  the  trial,  he  kept  his 
eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the  ground,  without  evincing  any  emotion. 
Those  who  knew  him  from  his  infancy,  described  him  as  of  a  sombre, 
savage  character,  always  avoiding  society,  and  of  obstinate  tadtumify. 
The  medical  men  who  had  chi^ge  of  him  declared  that  he  never 
evinced  any  mark  of  insanity.  Besides  the  murder  of  this  giri,  he 
was  accused  of  an  attempt  on  a  married  woman  shortly  before.  The 
accusation  was,  that  he  had  murdered  the  gurl,  and  then  attempted  to 
violate  her;  the  defence  was,  insanity;  upon  both  points  he  was 
found  guilty,  but  by  one  of  those  decisions  which  lead  the  public  to 
believe  that  the  jury  is  more  insane  than  the  man  they  are  trying, 
they  considered  that  he  had  committed  the  murder  in  a  state  of  in- 
sanity, but  that  he  was  in  his  senses  when  he  committed  the  act  of 
violation.    This  inexplicable  enigma  of  judicial  logic  still  remains  as 
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a  psychological  proMem.  Tlie  accused  was  condemned  to  be  shut 
up  for  ten  years  for  the  minor  offence,  and  afterwards  to  be  com- 
mitted to  a  lunatic  asylum.  Verdicts  of  this  kind  show  the  necessity 
for  more  minute  knowledge,  and  for  more  accurate  judgment,  in  the 
judicial  investigation  of  psychological  crimes. 


MADNESS,  AS  TREATED  BY  SHAKSPERE. 

BT  R.  H.  HOBNE. 

Of  all  the  diseaaes  of  the  body  and  the  mind,  the  one  least  under- 
stood is  that  condition  wliich  we  call  "  madness.**  Certainly  there  is 
no  other  which  presents  half  such  wonderful  and  complicated  phe- 
nomena. Madness  is  profoundly  melancholy,  heart-breaking,  hope- 
less; and  it  is  ferocious,  terrific,  exalted  with  monstrous  hopes:  mad- 
ness may  be  most  gentle  and  consistent,  or  it  may  be  most  violent 
and  variable,  alternating  between  appalling  curses  and  the  tenderest 
tears;  it  is  often  depressed  beneath  despair — ^yet  far  more  commonly 
uplifted,  and  it  generally  ascends  the  highest  heaven  (or  descends 
to  the  lowest  hell)  of  "  invention,**  according  to  the  quality  of  its 
powers.  Madness  is  most  extravagant  and  irrational;  yet  is  it  reason- 
ing from  morning  till  night,  even  till  yt  becomes  the  fool,  not  of 
BBASOK,  but  of  the  process  of  reasoning.  In  one  sense,  it  is  gene*- 
rally  quite  right;  and  you  will  see  this,  too,  if  you  will  only  consent 
to  look  at  the  given  question  from  the  same  point  of  vision.  It  is 
seldom  able  to  deceive  anybody  who  doea  not  consent  to  it  in  the 
first  instance,  or  only  to  deceive  for  a  brief  period ;  but  it  constantly 
deceives  itself,  which,  however,  makes  no  difference  in  the  fact,  the 
feeling,  or  the  progress  of  the  hallucination.  Madness  b  tragic  and 
pathetic,  and  this  we  thoroughly  feel ;  it  is  also  comic  and  fantastic 
to  the  last  degree,  but  these  thrngs  we  do  noi  feel,  or  at  least  we  can 
take  no  part  in  the  pleasantry.  We  can  shed  tears  with  it  in  true 
sympathy,  but  we  cannot  laugh  with  it  cordially.  A  madman*s  jest 
makes  you  become  grave  and  thoughtful.  Madness  is  isolated,  soli- 
tary, incapable  of  combination  to  aid  or  to  be  aided  in  a  given  course, 
its  continuity  being  dependent  on  the  winds,  or  other  ungovernable 
elements  of  its  own;  it  drifts  alone  upon  its  own  surging  waves — a 
wreck  on  its  own  mental  sea.  It  seems  to  understand  itself,  though 
other  minds  do  not  understand  it  Except  in  certain  effects,  phy- 
sical condition,  general  habits,  and  outward  peculiarities,  even  the 
most  intellectual  and  experienced  of  those  who  have  charge  of  lunatics, 
confess  that  they  know  little  or  nothing  of  this  wondei^l  disease  of 
the  mind.  Moreover,  its  ramifications  and  shades  are  almost  uni- 
versal. When  Dr.  Uaslam,  the  celebrated  author  and  physician,  was 
cross-questioned  as  a  witness  in  a  court  of  law,  he  was  asked  how  he 
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distingiiuhed  an  innne  patient  from  a  penon  of  perfectly  soimd 
mind  \  He  replied,  "  I  consider  that  there  is  no  perfectly  sound 
mind,  except  the  mind  of  the  TkHtyJ" 

The  aboTc  opinion  may  have  heen  carried  to  an  extreme ;  nererthe- 
leiis.  it  IS  not  to  be  denied  that,  in  the  infinitude  of  shades  and  grada- 
tions of  madness,  a  far  greater  number  of  individuals  are  more  deeply 
"  touched"  than  is  at  all  suspected  Nor  does  this  greatly  signify  in 
the  current  aiSairs  and  bustle  of  the  world,  where  a  marvellous  balance 
is  kept  up  amidst  the  erer-warring  wheels,  so  that  the  half  deranged 
wits  who  fall  a  prey  to  rogues,  continually  rise  again  on  the  ruins  of 
those  who  have  outwitted  themselves  by  equally  wild  fikllades. 
Seeing  all  these  things  about  us, — that  d^^rees  of  madness  are  far 
more  common  than  we  deem,  but  that  the  highest  degprees  are  rare, 
and  still  more  wonderful  to  witness  in  those  of  extraordinaiy  mental 
powers,  or  who  hare  possessed  striking  characters  before  the  edifice 
fell  to  ruin  and  desolation, — it  will  be  deeply  interesting  to  oon^der 
and  study  what  Shakspere  has  done  for  us  on  this  great  and  mys- 
terious affliction  of  humanity.  He  has  left  his  Book  of  Nature 
marked  for  us  at  several  profoundly  important  places. 

Nothing  can  be  more  subtly,  yet  decisively  marked,  than  the  gra- 
dations by  which  King  Lear,  from  a  venerable  and  almost  doting  old 
man, — who  wishes  to  "  shake  all  cares  and  business**  from  his  bowed- 
down  tree  of  life,  so  that  he  may  "unburdened  crawl  towards  death," — 
rises  with  preternatural  strength  into  the  most  towering  condition  of 
utter  madness.  We  had  a  general  impression,  in  recollections  of  the 
tragedy,  that  the  first  breaking  forth  of  the  madness  of  Lear — that 
is,  the  turning  point  when  his  rage  and  conflicting  passions  carried 
his  mind  l>eyoud  all  self-government,  or  definite  conception  of  itself 
and  its  own  purposes — was  displayed  at  the  close  of  Act  II.,  where 
he  exclaims  to  his  daughters, — 

No,  TOO  unnatural  hags, 

I  will  liave  such  revenges  on  yon  both, 

That  all  the  world  shall 1  trill  do  such  things — 

What  they  are^  yet  I  know  not ;  bnt  they  shall  be 

The  terrors  of  the  earth.     You  think  111  weep ; 

No,  ni  not  weep: — 

I  have  full  caase  of  weeping ;  but  this  heart 

Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws. 

Or  ere  Y\\  weep : — O  Fool,  I  shall  go  mad ! 

Thus,  after  rising  apparently  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fury  with  one 
unnatural  daughter,  he  suddenly  discovers  another  daughter  yet 
more  unnatural,  so  that  his  violence  is  impelled  to  burst  all  bounds : 
he  then  pauses  an  instant  to  contemplate  the  first  daughter  again, 
because  he  now  believes  her  less  monstrous,  and  by  comparison  almost 
kind,  when  he  immediately  perceives  that  she  is  even  worse  than  the 
second  daughter.  Tliese  sudden  and  violent  bursts  and  recoils  of 
passion — the  rapid  alternations  of  the  frenzy  of  hate,  with  loving 
though  much-exacting   hope  —  and  the  manifest  confusion  of  his 
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brain,  as  displayed  in  the  equal  fury  and  Tagueness  of  his  purposes, 
added  to  the  final  declaration  of  the  frantic  condition  into  which  he 
was  rushing — all  these  seemed  to  indicate  the  point  where  Learns 
reason  gave  way,  and  every  fresh  emotion  and  thought  vxmld  impel 
him  deeper  into  the  chaotic  elements  of  insanity. 

Coleridge  places  the  first  symptoms  of  "  positive  derangement**  at 
the  close  of  the  4th  Scene  of  Act  III.,  where  the  forlorn  King  tears 
off  his  clothes  amidst  the  storm  on  the  heath,  and  discourses  with 
Edgar,  who  is  disguised  as  Mad  Tom.  (See  "  Literary  Remains,'* 
Vol.  II.)  Wo  have  given  this  opinion  that  consideration  which  such 
an  authority  as  Coleridge  must  always  claim ;  referring,  however,  to 
the  tragedy  for  a  close  examination  throughout,  we  cannot  by  any 
means  coincide  with  him,  even  though  the  fiaitiiful  Kent  seems  to 
entertain  the  same  opinion,  in  this  scene  :— 

Kent.  Importune  him  once  more  to  go,  my  lord : 
His  wits  begin  to  unsettle. 

Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

Perhaps  this  remark  of  Kent's  might  have  influenced,  if  not  partly 
originated,  the  opinion  of  Coleridge.  We  are  too  apt  to  regard  the 
remarks  of  the  drtMmatis  persome  in  a  play^  concerning  each  other, 
as  conclusive,  and  to  form  our  judgments  accordingly ;  whereas,  each 
character  is  influenced  by  his  own  personal  feelings  and  interests, 
passions  and  peculiarities ;  and  however  important  an  authority  or 
witness  on  a  given  question,  the  opinion  must  only  be  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  rest  we  know  of  the  characters,  words,  and  actions 
of  the  individual  under  consideration.  The  entire  work  must  be 
carefully  consulted.  Taking,  then,  Shakspere*s  tragedy  in  its  entirety, 
we  are  led  to  turn  back,  not  merely  from  the  third  Act,  but  from  the 
second  Act,  and  again  from  that  to  the  first,  until  we  are  finally  com- 
pelled to  think  that  the  madness  of  Lear  is  at  least  "  prepared  for** 
in  the  very  first  scene — ^if  not  something  more. 

It  hence  appears,  that  so  subtly  has  Shakspere  woven  his  web, 
that  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last,  he  has  "  enmeshed  them  all,'* 
and  we  are  consequently  obliged  to  commence  our  study  of  his  treat- 
ment of  madness  in  the  character  of  Lear,  with  the  very  first  scene 
of  the  tragedy. 

Tlie  character  of  Lear  at  the  opening  of  the  tragedy  is  that  of  a 
very  old  and  venerable  king,  equally  affectionate  and  choleric;  mag- 
nificently generous,  yet  minutely  selfish ;  ready  to  give  away  all  sub- 
stantial things,  but  exacting  a  measureless  retium  of  ideal  good — all 
his  land,  and  gold,  and  power,  provided  he  have  in  exchange  the 
utmost  love,  or  at  least  the  assertion  of  it,  (for  it  is  manifest  that 
the  inward  fact  was  not  of  so  much  importance  to  him  as  the  ex- 
ternal form,)  and  that  he  also  retain  the  name  and  dignity  of  a 
king.  He  has  a  largeness  of  heart  and  store  of  tenderness  for  those 
he  loves,  and  he  is  readily  pacified  by  a  slight  concession,  even  in 
his  anger;  but  he  is  no  doubt  most  overtounng^  and  despotic  in 
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denundations  and  disinheritance.    Kent  again  interposes — the  King 
threatens  him  with  destruction;  to  which  Kent  replies^- 

Be  Kent  anmannerlj 
When  Lemr  is  mad. 

This  expression  might  not  have  been  meant  literally;  but  it  is  too 
strong,  and  too  well  suited  to  the  occasion  to  be  treated  lightly.  In 
Scene  4  of  Act  IIL,  it  will  be  recollected  that  Kent  says  of  the 
King— 

His  wits  begin  to  unsettle. 

But  here  in  Scene  1,  Act  L,  when  Kent's  own  feelings  are 
highly  excited,  and  his  character  put  to  the  test,  he  declares  that 
Lear  f>  mad.  This  is  a  good  example  of  the  need  of  previous  caution 
against  forming  a  judgment  of  a  character  in  a  drama  entirely  by 
what  one  or  more  of  the  other  characters  may  say.  In  the  ])re8ent 
case,  therefore,  we  are  not  to  look  to  honest  Kent  for  a  decision  con- 
cerning the  commencement  of  Lear's  madness,  but  to  Shak6i)cre. 

''  It  may  be  here  worthy  of  notice,**  says  Culeridge,  "  that  Lear  is 
the  only  serious  performance  of  Shakspere,  tlie  interest  and  situa- 
tions of  whidi  are  derived  from  the  assumption  of  a  gross  improba- 
bility.** This  is  an  extraordinar}*  assertion,  and  naturally  calls  up 
the  oft-eonsidered  question  of  the  gentle  l<idy  who  fell  in  love  with 
the  black  and  war-scarred  Moor;  the  supernatural  influences  in 
''  Macbeth'*  and  **  Hamlet;**  to  say  nothing  of  the  gross  quibble  on 
the  birth  of  Macduff,  or  of  the  pound  of  flesh  without  blood,  in  the 
**  Merchant  of  Venice."  Improbability  is  not  the  question,  but  the 
possible  and  natural;  and  in  any  case,  the  truth  and  nature  deve- 
loped, the  premises  being  taken  for  granted.  In  ''  Lear,**  however, 
this  very  improbability  seems  to  our  minds  rather  an  exception,  and 
more  a  merit  than  a  defect,  since  it  serves  to  show  the  condition  of 
the  old  King's  mind,  its  vigorous  eccentricities,  and  extravagant 
exactions.  Such  a  condition,  if  not  already  there,  is  easily  brought 
to  the  borders  of  madness.  This  is  finely  displayed  in  the  first 
scene  of  the  tragedy.  Kent  persists  in  his  remonstrance,  notwith- 
standing that  the  old  King  has  threatened  his  life  three  several 
times,  if  not  four.  (^  Come  not  between  the  dragon  and  his  wrath  !** 
— "  The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn,  make  from  the  shaft !" — "  Kent,  on 
thy  life,  no  more!" — "O,  vassal  miscreant!")  The  King  finally 
declaring,  when  he  banishes  Kent>  that  neither  his  nature  nor  his 
place  can  bear  it  He  m  thus  shown  to  be  brimftill  of  the  regal 
office,  even  though  be  has  resigned  it,  and  to  be  conscious  of  the  un- 
governable character  of  his  own  passions.  His  youngest  daughter, 
hitherto  most  beloved,  is  now  ''  newly  adopted  to  his  hate ;" 
"  dowered  with  hb  curse;"  and  "  maile  a  stranger  by  his  oath;"  and 
thus  ends  his  first  Scene  in  the  first  Act,  wherein,  to  our  thinking, 
the  key- note  of  coming  madness  is  struck  in  the  most  prelusive  and 
masterly  manner. 
In  Scene  3  of  ihis  first  Act,  we  hear  that  Lear  has  "  stmdL  a 
?ra  yni,  «  s 
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gentleman  for  chiding  of  liia  Fool  ;**  thk  person  being  a  gentlennn 
attendant  on  Goneril.  In  Scene  4,  a  kiugbt  remarkg  to  the  King 
tliat  since  Cordelia's  departure  for  France,  "the  Fool  hath  mudi 
pined  away."  The  affectionate  nature  of  the  Fool,  and  the  reproach 
unintentionally  implied  by  the  contrast  of  this  affection  with  his 
own  obduracy  towards  Cordelia^  evidently  touches  him  painfully — 

Lear,  No  more  of  that :  I  have  noted  it  welL 

He  had  observed  it  with  twinges  of  conscience,  and  cannot  bear 
to  l>e  reminded  of  it.  His  dissatisfaction  with  himself  thus  adds 
weight  to  his  previous  state  of  dissatis&ction  at  the  want  of  respect 
to  himself  and  his  followers,  and  he  immediately  vents  it  on  the 
steward,  whom  he  strikes. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  sense  of  personal  identity,  and  the  con- 
fusion of  self-consciousness  in  madnessy  is  finely  shadowed  forth  in 
the  following  speech — 

Jjear,  Does  any  here  know  me  f  Wby,  this  Is  not  Lear.  Does  Letr  walk 
thus  ? — speak  thus  ?  Where  are  hia  ejea  ?  Either  his  notion  weakens,  or  his 
discemings  are  lethargied.  Sleeping  or  waking  f  Ha!  anrt  *tiB  not  ao^ — ^Wbe  is 
it  tliat  can  tell  me  who  I  am  ? 

This  is  not  all  siud  in  pretended  astonishment  and  irony.  His 
mind  is  ejiaken,  and  he  feels  it.  To  his  last  question,  the  Fool 
answers — "  Lear's  shadow."  The  King  does  not  hear  him,  but  con- 
tinues his  inquiry  as  to  who  he  is. 

Lear,  I  would  learn  that :  for  hj  the  marks  of  tovereitfnljft  knowledge,  and 
reason,  I  should  he  false  persuaded  I  had  daughters. 

Goneril  perceives  something  very  strange  about  her  father,  but 
her  utter  hardness  of  heart  causes  her  to  make  light  of  it 

Lear.  Your  name,  fldr  gentlewoman  f 

Gon,  Come,  sir; 
This  admiration  is  much  o*  the  favour 
Of  other  your  new  pranks. 

She  uses  the  term  "  admiration**  in  the  sense  of  bewilderment,  and 
alludes  to  sundry  new  pranks  committed  in  a  similar  state  of  mind, 
in  some  of  which  it  seems  quite  likely  the  old  King  had  really  in- 
dulged. The  violent  passion  into  which  Lear  is  thrown  by  this 
speech  of  Goneril,  causes  him  to  say  in  an  agony  of  aelf-reproach — 

O  most  small  fault. 

How  ugly  didst  thou  in  Cordelia  show. 

Which  like  an  engine,  wrench" d  mg  frame  ofnutitn 

From  iheJix*J  place. 

It  is  very  plain  from  all  these  things,  that  the  expression  of  "  his 
wits  begin  to  unsettle,"  must,  so  far  as  the  fact  is  oonoemed,  be  ap- 
plied to  him  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  where  it  is  used ;  indeed, 
we  should  apply  it  to  this  very  point  of  his  sudden  hatred  and  curse 
of  Cordelia — not,  be  it  obser\'ed,  because  of  what  he  now  says  of 
this  himself,  but  because  it  was  the  first  sign  of  an  abemlion  of 
reason^  resolute  iu  act  a^  \i  \\»  \k»A  \)^\i  l!^\nA^  ^^  ^BQ&Mtential 
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premises.  He  afterwards  declares  that  when  Regan  shall  hear  of 
Qoneril's  wickedness — **  with  her  nails  she'll  flay  thy  wolfish  visage." 
Another  sign  of  madness  is  apparent  in  all  these  recourses  and 
references  to  personal  violence,  and  in  an  old  man  of  eighty. 
Already  in  this  first  Act,  Lear  has  four  times  threatened  a  man's 
life,  struck  a  gentleman  of  the  courts  struck  Gonerirs  steward,  and  now 
threatens  one  daughter  with  the  personal  fury  of  another  in  his  caiise. 
In  Scene  5,  being  the  last  of  Act  I.,  the  old  king  laughs  wildly; 
his  thoughts  are  wandering  about  Cordelia,  (where  he  says  ab« 
Btractedly  fipom  all  that  is  going  on — '*  I  did  her  wrong;")  and  at 
the  dose  he  bursts  out  with  an  anguish  of  burning  consciousness  in 
his  brain-— 

O,  let  me  not  be  mad — ^not  mad,  tweet  heaTen! 

Keep  me  in  temper — I  would  not  be  mad ! 

The  tragic  pathos  of  this,  together  with  the  hasty  demand,  if  the 
horses  are  ready,  which  propeny  concludes  the  first  Act,  is  as  pro- 
foundly affecting  as  the  peydiological  development  of  the  progress  of 
insanity  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  study.  When  Coleridge 
notices  ^  the  mind's  own  anticipation  of  madness,"  he  seems  to  us  not 
to  go  fiur  enough,  since,  in  our  view,  Lear  already  feels  his  brain  is 
beyond  all  government  The  allusion,  however,  by  Coleridge,  to  the 
Fool's  oondusion  of  this  act  by  a  "  grotesque  prattling,"  which  he 
says  "  seems  to  indicate  the  dislocation  of  feeling  that  has  begun,  and 
is  to  be  continued,"  is  a  striking  instance  of  a  man  of  genius  wilfully 
choosing  to  confer  something  expressly  of  his  own  upon  the  passage 
he  is  criticising.  The  '^  grotesque  prattling"  is,  in  feust,  a  mere  piece 
of  &rcical  and  indecent  ribaldry  to  make  the  groundlings  laugh,  and 
was  evidently  inserted  in  accordance  with  the  gross  taste  of  the  day, 
to  which  Shakspere  certainly  pandered  fiur  less  than  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries.* This  is  one  of  the  worst  instances.  But  the  real  con- 
clusion of  the  act  is  in  Lear's  words  last  quoted. 

*  The  Fools  iu  Shakspere  were  considered  of  old  as  mere  farcical  claptraps,  to 
"  eatch  the  ean  of  the  groundlings  ;**  and  no  doubt  they  reaUjr  were  intended  as 
little  else  by  Shakspere,  and  all  the  other  dramatists  of  his  time.  The  audiences 
of  those  days  seem  to  have  required  some  **  ftllip"  of  the  kind  during  their  long 
sittings  of  fi?e  or  six  hours  at  the  playhouse.  But  critics  of  the  present  day  have 
run  into  an  opposite  extreme,  and  are  now  endeaTouring  to  lift  some  of  the  Fools  of 
Shakspere  into  a  prominence  of  a  kind  ncTer  intended  by  tlie  poet— we  mean,  that 
of  beauty,  tenderness,  and  melancholy  sentiment.  The  last  instance  of  this  has 
suipassed  aU  preceding  attempts,  and  may  claim  a  few  words  of  notice  here,  seeing 
that  the  Fool's  utter  want  of  true  sympathy  (whicli  supposes  sensitiTe  perception) 
with  the  condition  of  Lear,  is  one  of  the  chief  incentiTes  to  his  malady. 

*'  In  looking  down  the  list  of  dramatis  personsB  to  this  play,"  says  Mrs.  Cowden 
Clarke,  **  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  world  of  thought,  the  epitome  of  tender- 
ness, pity,  attachment,  gentleness,  fancy,"  &c.,  &c.,  (we  omit  the  rest  of  the  long 
catalogue,)  **  aU  comprised  in  the  image  suggested  to  us  by  those  four  unpretending 
letters,  F-o-o-1.  No  more  formal  announcement  is  deemed  requisite  to  herald  one 
of  the  most  lovely  creations  that  erer  emanated  from  poet's  brain,"  &c.,  &c.  We 
are  sorry  to  differ  with  so  excellent  and  ingenious  a  lady  as  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke, 
who,  we  think,  has  been  led  sstray  by  her  own  amiable  nature  into  an  exaggerated 
▼lew  of  this  ehanieter,  which  the  present  essay  wiU  go  far  to  display  in  a  different 
eolonr. 

rb3 
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The  extent  of  ground  gone  over  in  the  first  Act  of  '^  King  IjooT 
is  quite  extraordinary.  Few  other  dramaUBta  have  lived  who  eoold 
have  packed  in  fine  order  and  deamess  snch  a  mass  of  diversified 
materials  and  movements  in  less  than  two  or  three  acts.  Nor  could 
it  have  been  done  except  by  supposing  a  mudi  longer  intnval  to 
have  transpired  between  Scene  1  and  Scene  3  than  is  almost  ever 
ventured  by  dramatists;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  advisable  for  any  one  to 
attempt  it  Here  it  has  wonderfully  succeeded.  We  are  to  remem- 
ber that  all  the  principal  persons  of  the  drama  have  been  introduced; 
that  we  are  already  able  to  see  and  know  eadi  of  their  charactem  as 
clearly  as  if  volumes  had  been  written  about  them;  and  abo  that  the 
characters  and  story  of  Gloster  and  his  two  sons  are  as  definite,  com- 
plete, and  full  of  action  and  passion  as  those  of  Lear  and  his  three 
daughters,  of  which  they  are  at  once  the  counterpart  and  underplot, 
distinct  in  themsdves,  yet  almost  inextricable  firom  the  nuun  design. 

In  the  interval  of  Act  L  and  Act  XL,  we  find  the  old  king;  hanng 
withdrawn  himself  firom  the  immediate  influence  of  the  causes  whidi 
were  rapidly  destroying  his  reason,  has  temporarily  recovered  him- 
self, so  that,  when  he  enters  at  the  opening  of  Scene  4,  he  seems  to 
have  a  &ir  chance  of  r^;aining  his  sdf-govemment,  (the  little  he  evw 
possessed,)  when  the  sight  of  his  man  in  the  stocks,  and  the  refusal 
of  Regan  and  Cornwall  to  speak  with  him,  at  present,  excites  his 
rage  anew  to  a  pitch  with  which  he  seems  ready  to  burst. 

Lear.  Vengeance!  plagne!  death!  couftision! 
Fiery  ?— What  quality  ?  Why,  Glosier,  Gloster, 
I'd  speak  with  the  Dake  of  ComwaU  and  his  wife! 

Gloster.  Well,  my  good  lord,  I  hate  informed  them  so. 

J^ar.  Infomi*d  them !     Dost  thou  onderstAud  me,  man  ? 

The  indignity,  as  the  ingratitude,  is  felt  by  Lear's  passion  to  be 
so  great,  that  he  cannot  understand  it;  he  cannot  believe  that  it  can 
be  really  intended.  .  His  inordinate  estimate  of  the  kingly  office, 
which  he  totally  forgets  he  has  surrendered,  and  his  exactions  as  a 
father,— one,  too,  who  was  declared  to  be  so  dear  that  he  had  in  re- 
turn conferred  ludf  his  kingdom,  so  &r  as  land  went,  upon  this 
daughter,— these  things  throw  liis  feelings  and  thoughts  into  a 
dreadful  conflict  with  the  apparent  external  fact,  and  with  themselves. 
He  knows  he  is  in  the  right,  yet  everything  seems  going  wrong. 
He  is  confounded — he  becomes  frantic — he  checks  himself  with  an 
effort  to  be  reasonable  and  make  allowances — ^yet  again  he  is  driven 
wild. 

Lenr.  The  King  would  ftpeak  with  ComwaU  ;  the  dear  father 

Would  wiih  his  daughter  speak, — commandi  her  service: 

Are  they  inform'd  of  this  ?     My  breath  and  blood ! 

Fiery  *  the  fiery  duke  ? — Tell  the  hot  duke,  that— 

No,  but  not  yet ;  may  be,  he  is  not  well,  8ce. 

Chancing  to  turn  to  where  Kent  is  seated  in  the  stocks,  he  breaks 
off  '^'stuntly,  with  "  Death  on  mi/  stale  .^  His  sense  of  regal  dignity 
and  power  h^  received  ft  shock,  a  blow  thfUi  strikes  at  its  very  life. 
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His  brain  is  in  a  whirl,  and  the  roll  and  the  hum  of  a  ceaselessly 
beaten  drum  perfectly  convey  to  us  the  maddening  condition  of  his 
thoughts  and  emotions. 

Lear,  Bid  them  come  forth  and  hear  me, 
Or  at  their  chamber  door  111  beat  the  dram 
Till  it  cry  "  Sleep  to  death  !" 

What  a  wild,  fierce  sense  he  has  of  the  noise;  he  feels  all  the 
vibration  in  his  brain — he  infonns  the  warlike  instrument  with  his 
own  frantic  spirit,  till  it  is  ready  to  burst  into  a  cry,  which  shall 
work  a  spell  of  deadly  lethargy. 

Nothing  can  be  more  strongly  marked  than  the  diflSculty  of  the 
old  King  to  understand  or  believe  the  extent  of  the  wrong  that  is 
done  him,  and  that  it  can  really  be  intended.  He  gave  away  his 
kingdom  with  a  distinct  stipulation ;  he  claims  the  performance  as  a 
right,  independent  of  all  he  expected  from  love  and  duty;  but  in- 
stead of  this  love,  this  duty,  and  this  right,  he  only  meets  with 
reproaches,  defiance,  and  denial  of  all  obligations.  His  utmost  in- 
dignation and  heaviest  denunciations,  instead  of  producing  any 
shame  or  remorse  in  his  unnatural  daughters,  only  seem  to  stir  them 
up  to  an  attempt  to  show  that  ht  has  done,  and  is  constantly  doing 
wrong,  while  they  are  ever3rthing  that  is  noble,  and  reasonable,  and 
right.  '^  An  inability,**  says  Hazlitt,  ''  to  get  rid  of  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong,  is  very  likely  to  drive  a  man  mad.**  This 
distinction  constantly  haunts  Lear.  The  two  ideas  boil  up  alter- 
nately in  his  bndn^  till  eventually  they  become  fused;  the  distinc- 
tion, though  never  lost  to  his  passionate  memory,  is  inextricably 
confounded,  and  disorder  takes  possession  of  his  mind. 

We  must  revert  to  our  opinion  first  expressed,  that  Lear's  mad- 
ness, though  displaying  lurid  gleams  from  the  opening  scene  of  the 
tragedy,  becomes  confirmed  in  the  closing  parts  of  the  last  scene  of 
Act  II.  His  curses  on  his  daughters  are  terrific,  and  of  a  kind  which 
no  sane  father,  however  injured,  would  utter.  The  elemental 
grandeur  of  his  confusion  of  his  own  age  with  that  of  the  heavens, 
has  been  finely  noticed  by  Charles  Lamb.  His  passions  are  so  violent, 
that  he  expresses  his  sense  of  their  explosive  force  by  saying — **  O 
sides,  you  are  too  tough — will  you  yet  hold]*'  His  imagination 
carries  him  from  his  inordinate  sense  of  regality  to  wild  extremes  of 
savage  life,  where  he  shall  become  '^  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and 
owl,"  rather  than  return  to  Goneril  with  fifty  men  dismissed.  He 
is  very  conscious  of  the  condition  into  which  he  is  falling.  "I 
pr'ythee,  daughter,  do  not  make  me  mad!**  From  the  extremes  of 
violence  he  droops  awhile  into  the  weakness  of  dotage,  where  he  says 
to  Goneril,  after  all  his  dreadful  imprecations,  that  he  will  go  with 
her,  because  her  fifty  doubles  Regan's  five-and- twenty,  and  therefore 
she  has  twice  her  love!  After  this  comes  his  terrible  curses  on  them 
both,  mixed  with  miserable  tears,  till  he  rushes  out,  exclaiming, 
"O  Fool!  I  shall  go  mad!**    And  so  it  proves.    The  next  time  he 
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appears  (in  Act  III.,  Scene  2)  it  is  on  an  open  heath,  in  the  midst 
of  a  storm,  which  only  typifies  that  which  rages  within  himself. 

Lear.  Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks !  rage !  blow  ! 

The  Fool  interposes  with  sundry  motley  remarks,  among  which, 
however,  he  tells  the  forlorn  old  King  to  ''aak  his  daughters* 
blessing." 

Lear.  Ramble  thy  bellyftiU  !  spit  Are !  spont  rain ! 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire  are  my  daugfateia ! 

There  can  be  no  doubt>  as  Ulrici  remarks,  that  the  mad  state  of 
Lear  is,  to  a  considerable  d^ee,  kept  up  by  the  poignant  rodo- 
montade of  the  Fool,  though  meant,  perhaps,  in  kindness  to  lead  the 
poor  old  Bang's  mind  away  from  too  serious  thoughts  on  the 
subject. 

Tlie  storm  of  the  elements  evidently  helps  Lear  to  endure  his  own 
state;  he  feels  a  sympathy  with  it;  it  does  him  good;  be  compares 
it  wiUi  his  own  inward  tempest,  and  grows  greater  in  himself  by  the 
comparison.  He  cares  nothing  for  the  storm  without^  until  he  sud- 
denly bethinks  him  of  his  daughters. 

Lear,  Poor  on:  I  wiU  endure. 
In  such  a  night  as  this — O,  Regan !  Ooneril ! 
Your  old  kind  father,  whose  frank  heart  gaTe  aU,*- 
Oh,  that  way  madness  lies ;  let  me  shun  that, — 
No  more  of  that. 

This  consciousness  of  madness  is  quite  a  common  thing  with  those 
who  sufier  under  it.  The  effects  of  the  storm,  however,  have  con- 
siderably sobered  the  senses  of  the  old  King,  and  he  is  beginning  to 
recover,  as  shown  by  the  deeply  pathetic  and  painfully  wise  prayer 
he  offers  up.  It  might  be  that  this  was  destined  to  prove  no  more 
than  a  lucid  interval,  or  that  he  might  really  have  regained  his 
reason  from  this  point;  but  a  new  influence  suddenly  comes  in  to 
keep  up  his  mental  disorder. 

"  It  is  evident,"  says  Dr.  Hennann  Ulrici,  "  that  the  overthrow  of 
the  King's  senses  is,  partly,  at  least,  occasioned  by  the  crack-brained 
fancies  with  which  the  Fool  keeps  constantly  mocking  the  folly  of 
the  King,  although,  no  doubt>  the  assumed  madness  of  Edgar  powers 
fully  co-operates  in  bringing  it  about.  Thus,  then,  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  detail,  Shakspere  combines  the  profoundest  thought  with 
the  most  artistic  skill  in  furnishing  adequate  cause  and  moUve  for 
all  that  is  said  or  done  in  his  dramas."  With  all  this  we  perfectly 
coincide,  except  that  Lear's  madness  was  not' oooanoned  by  the 
above;  it  was  only  re-illumined,  kept  up,  and  aggravated  by  them. 
Contemplating  the  almost-naked  Edgar,  the  King  thug  specuLftteB— 

Is  man  no  more  than  this  ?  Consider  him  well.  Thou  owest  the  woroi  no 
silk,  the  beast  no  bidet  the  sheep  no  wool,  the  cat  no  perfume :  ha !  there's  three 
of  us  are  sophisticated !  Thou  art  the  thing  itself: — unaccommodated  man  ia  no 
more  but  such  a  poor,  bore,  forked  auimal  as  tbon  art.  Off,  off,  you  lendiii^ !— 
Come,  unbutton  here  \     \_Tcttrmg  ojf  Vu  clolKc».'\ 
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Compare  this  with  Lear's  prayer  previously,  in  the  same  scene, 
and  the  effect  of  his  meeting  with  Edgar,  or  Mad  Tom,  will  be  at 
ouce  apparent.  The  distinctions,  however,  between  real  madness  and 
assumed  madness  are  finely  kept :  though  the  two  are  thus  strikingly 
brought  in  contact,  they  are  never  fused,  (except  by  bad  acting  on 
the  stage,  where  Edgar  almost  always  makes  the  most  he  can  of  the 
madness,  as  if  it  were  real ;)  nor  can  we  mistake  the  extravagant  in- 
congruities and  studied  conceits  of  Edgar  for  the  deep  and  pregnant 
aberrations  of  the  reason  which  almost  always  accompany  madness 
resulting  from  the  wreck  of  strong  passions  and  designs. 

''  In  the  aberrations  of  Lear's  reason,**  says  Charles  Lamb,  "  we  dis- 
cover  a  mighty  irregular  power  of  reasoning,  immethodised  from  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  life,  but  exerting  its  powers,  as  the  wind  blows 
where  it  fisteth,  at  will  on  the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  mankind.** 
Tliis  remark  is  strikingly  true  of  Lear,  but  it  is  also  a  common 
characteristic  of  such  a  state.  It  should  likewise  be  noticed  as  a 
fine  distinction,  that  the  more  wild  and  preposterous  the  words  and 
actions  of  Mad  Tom,  the  more  deep  and  speculative  do  the  wandering 
faculties  of  the  Eong  become.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  fiM;t  that 
some  of  the  remarks  of  Gloster,  on  his  o¥m  misfortunes,  tend  to 
aggravate  what  he  would  fain  sooth  in  Lear. 

Edgar,  The  Prince  of  Darkness  is  a  gentleman : 
Modo  he's  oalFd,  and  Mahu. 

OloUer.  Our  flesh  and  blood,  my  lord,  is  grown  so  vile, 
That  it  doth  hate  what  gets  it. 

Edgar.  Poor  Tom  *s  a-cold. 

OlosUr.  {To  Lear.)  Go  in  with  me;  my  daty  cannot  snlTer 
To  obey  in  all  yoor  daughter^  harsh  eommamis, 
Though  tlieir  iigonction  be  to  bar  my  doors 
And  let  this  tyrannoos  night  take  hold  of  yon ; 
Yet  have  I  Tentnred,  &o. 

Lear.  First  let  me  talk  with  this  phflosopher. 
{To  Edgar.)  What  is  the  cause  of  thunder  f 

The  King  takes  the  supposed  madman  aside  for  some  serioiiit 
private  talk.  The  result  confirms  him  in  his  hallucination — viz., 
that  the  apparent  madman  is  a  "  learned  Theban/*  a  **  noble  philoso- 
pher,** a  "  good  Athenian.**  In  the  next  scene,  the  same  injurious, 
though  well-meant,  excitement  is  continued-^ 

Fool.  Prithee,  nnnele,  tell  me,  whether  a  madman  be  a  gentleman  or  a  yeoman  ? 

Lear.  A  king !  a  king ! 

Fool,  No ;  he's  a  yeoman,  that  has  a  gentleman  to  his  sdn»  for  he's  a  mad 
yeoman  that  sees  his  son  a  gentleman  before  him. 

Lear.  To  have  a  thousand  with  red  burning  spits 
Come  hissing  in  upon  them :— - 

Edgar.  The  foul  fiend  bites  my  back. 

Fool.  He's  mad  that  trusts  in  the  tameneas  of  a  wolf,  &c. 

Lear.  It  shall  be  done,  I  will  arraign  them  straight : — 
( To  Edgar.)  Come,  sit  tliou  here,  most  learned  justicer  ;— 
{To  Fool.)  Thou,  sa^ent  sir,  sit  hero.    Now !  you  she-lbxes ! 

Edgar*  {AsiiU.)  Look  where  he  stands  and  glares ! 

Mr.  Knight  nads^  "*  Look  where  ^  stands  and  glares,**  thus 
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referring  to  oii/e  of  the  she-foxes,  and  in  order,  we  suppose,  to  make 
the  line  correspond  with  the  two  which  follow.  We  consider  tlus  an 
erroneous  new  reading,  and  that  Edgar  utters  the  line  aside  with 
reference  to  Lear.  His  doing  so  is  quite  in  Shakspere's  way,  who  thus 
continually  gives  us  portraits  of  lus  chaiacten  under  the  variable 
aspects  of  their  emotions,  by  a  masterly,  ra|ud,  and  scarcely  percep- 
tive touch  as  he  passes.  (Edgar's  pity  subsequently  increases,  and 
he  says,  aside,  also,  ''  Bless  thy  five  wits!**  and  again,  where  he  says 
his  tears  will  mar  Ixis  counteifeiting.  The  only  wonder  is,  that  he 
did  not  see  cause  for  moderating  his  counterfeiting  a  little  sooner.) 
But  after  making  this  observation  aside,  Edgar  instantiy  resumes  his 
character  of  Mad  Tom,  and  addresses  the  two  she-foxes  alternately, 
as  their  "  learned  justicer." 

Wantonest  tbou  eyes  at  trial,  madam  ? 
Come  o*er  the  bourne,  Bessy,  to  me ! 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  can  be  no  nuitter  of  surprise  that 
the  poor  old  King  should  ''  stand  and  glare**  with  all  these  helps  and 
incentives.  It  is  wonderfully  kept  up,  (as  a  work  of  tragic  art,)  and 
most  naturally,  with  the  very  best  motives,  and  the  most  ignorant 
practice.  Had  Lear  been  placed  under  a  quiet  r^imen,  his  mind 
might  have  regained  its  poise  in  a  great  measure.  This  is  shown 
eventually.  But  at  present,  his  fate  is  to  have  his  disease  wrought 
to  the  height.  The  Fool  now  sings ;  Mad  Tom  yells  out  about  the 
foul  fiend — Hopdance  cries  in  his  belly  for  two  white  herrings, — so 
that  when  Kent  implores  the  King,  half-deafened  by  the  crazy 
fancies  of  Mad  Tom  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Fool  on  the  other,  he 
only  replies,  "  I'll  see  this  trial  first" — ^meaning  his  daughters* — and 
regards  the  ragged  Mad  Tom  as  the  judge  in  his  robes.  Edgar  and 
the  Fool  continue  their  jargon,  humouring  the  King,  us  they  mean 
it,  but  in  the  worst  possible  way  for  him — till  the  Fool,  having 
evidently  played  some  trick,  by  setting  up  a  joint  stool  or  other 
article,  to  represent  Goueril  i)lac^  at  the  bar,  and  then  snatching  it 
away,  puts  the  same  thing  into  the  head  of  the  King,  who  speaks  of 
jElegan  in  the  same  strain — as  some  wooden  manufacture,  which  is 
suddenly  snatched  away — 

Fool.  Cry  you  mercy,  I  look  you  for  a  joiut  stool. 

Lear,  And  here's  another,  whose  warp'd  looks  proclaim 
What  *tore  her  heart  is  made  of: — Stop  her  there  ! 
Arms  !  arms  !  sword  !  fire !  corruption  in  the  place ! 
False  jus  ticer,  why  hast  thou  let  her  'scape! 

Edgar  now  perceives  that  what  they  are  about  does  the  King  no 
good,  and  feels  the  sight  so  pitiable,  that  he  fears  it  will  mar  "his 
counterfeiting;"  but  it  never  occurs  to  him  that  he  is  contributing 
to  the  very  malady  he  deplores.  When  Lear  exclaims  so  patheti- 
cally— 

The  little  dogs  and  all, 

Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweetheart— see,  they  bark  at  me  ! 

Edgar  immediately  repUes  that  </  Tom  will  throw  his  head  at  th^n;" 
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follows  this  up  with  a  wild  song  about  all  sorts  of  dogs,  and  ends 
by  pretending  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word  in  the  matter  of  the 
head — 

For,  with  throwing  thu$  my  head, 

Dogs  leap  the  hatch,  and  lUl  are  fled ! 

Lear  is  wrought  up  to  a  corresponding  pitch  of  mental  aberration — 
gabbles  in  anguish  and  foolishness  of  anatomizing  Began — of  enter- 
tcdning  the  noisj  Mad  Tom  for  one  of  his  hundred  knights — objects 
to  Mad  Tom's  rags,  though  conjecturing  they  are  Persian  attire — and 
then  sinks  down  in  sheer  exhaustion,  with  a  desire  to  escape  from 
the  turmoil,  and  a  lethargic  belief  that  the  hard  ground  is  a  bed  for 
the  deepest  repose — 

Make  no  noise,  make  no  noise !  draw  the  curtain !  So,  so,  so !  WV U  go  to 
supper  in  the  morning.     So,  so,  so ! 

In  all  this  Edgar  works  the  poor  King's  mind  unbounded  mis- 
chief. The  secret  of  this  lies  in  Edgar's  deficiency  in  sensitive  sym- 
pathy, not  from  want  of  feeling,  but  from  the  want  of  a  sensitive 
imagination.  He  trifles  with  his  old  blind  father  in  a  different  way, 
but  to  the  same  extent,  even  allowing  him  to  attempt  suicide,  and  to 
believe  that  he  has  actually  fallen  from  Dover  cliff!  Edgar  has 
acted  mad  extravagancies  until  they  are  beginning  to  take  a  strange 
sort  of  hold  of  him,  and  he  cannot  resist,  even  after  this,  telling  his 
blind  father  that  it  was  a  fiend  (though  himself)  with  eyes  like 
moons,  whelk'd  and  ridgy  horns,  and  ''  a  thcutiand  9toM9,"  who  had 
seduced  him  to  the  brink  of  the  cliff  1 

Lear  does  not  api)ear  again  till  Scene  6  of  the  next  Act  (Act  IV.), 
and  what  these  previous  scenes  have  done  for  him  is  but  too  wofully 
displayed.  But  before  we  come  to  this,  let  us  see  what  Dr.  Hermann 
Ulrici  has  to  say  on  the  wonderful  condition  of  mind  oonmionly 
called  "  madness." 

'^  Madness  is,  as  it  were,  the  mind's  revolt  against  itself — the 
loosening  of  the  bonds  between  its  subjectivity  and  objectivity,  so 
that  the  two  pass  into  each  other,  the  merely  subjective  presentation 
(imagination)  passing  into  objectivity,  and  the  latter  being  trans- 
formed into  merely  subjective  presentations." 

Metaphysics  b  an  abstruse  and  complicated  science,  and  we  are 
certainly  not  among  those  who,  at  the  least  sign  of  difficulty,  or  the 
use  of  peculiar  terms,  are  ready  to  cry  out  "  mystery"  and  "  jai^on," 
and  so  escape  all  further  trouble.  We  think,  however,  the  above 
might  be  more  simply  expressed — to  the  effect,  that  the  impressions 
of  external  things  become  confused  with  the  internal  impressions  or 
ideas,  so  that  the  imagination  takes  the  place  of  outward  substances 
and  relations,  while  outward  substances  and  relations  become  mere 
shadows  and  fancies.  The  definition  is  well  worthy  of  study.  We 
must,  however,  give  the  rest  of  the  passage  in  Dr.  Ulrici's  own  words, 
premising  that  it  is  his  obj,ect  to  show  that  Shakspere  has  a  moral 
and  philosophical^  and,  above  aU,  a  ireligious  denga  to  work  out  ia 
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bis  tragedies.  To  the  readers  who  are  not  previoualy  acquainted 
with  the  passage  we  are  about  to  give,  (and  we  coiyecture  they  are 
pretty  numerous,)  we  think  we  may  promise  them  something  which 
they  will  be  inclined  to  regud  as  an  nsthetical,  theolo^cal^  and 
Fichtiau  curiosity. 

"^  Every  sin,  consequently,  must  involye  the  germ  of  madness;  for 
it  is  nothing  less  than  the  revolt  of  the  mind  from  itself,  and  from 
its  truth  and  objectivity  in  Qod.  Nevertheless,  as  long  as  the  sinner 
is  able  to  maintain  his  ^^o— which,  in  imagination,  he  has  set  up  as 
the  master  both  of  himself  and  the  world — in  this  untruth,  so  long 
does  the  delusion  of  sin  appear  outwardly  as  consistency,  understand* 
ing,  or  truth;  the  madness  remains  as  yet  inclosed  in  the  germ,  and 
in  its  view  of  the  world  and  of  itself,  the  mind  still  preserves  its 
adherence.  When,  however,  through  the  might  of  circnmstances,  or 
the  weakness  of  the  body,  which  must  supply  the  mind  with  food 
and  >'igour  for  its  activity,  the  sinner's  mental  eneigy  is  broken,  and 
he  can  no  longer  maintain  his  JSgo  in  this  fiuided  supremacy,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  is  unable  to  cast  off  the  strong  fetters  of  his 
»n,  and  to  throw  himself  up<m  the  mercies  of  Qod,  then  does  mad- 
ness burst  from  the  bud,  and  becomes  total,  both  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly. It  appears  no  longer  a  revolt  from  God  alone,  but  from 
itself  and  the  world.  The  mind  loses  at  once  its  organic  centre  of 
gravity,  and  is  chaotically  dissohred.** 

If  Shakspere  could  but  lift  his  sacred  head  from  the  tomb  of  ages^ 
and  road  the  for^;oing  passage  **  toodung"  his  **  King  Lear,**  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  expression  of  countenance  in  the  immortal 
banl  would  defy  the  powers  of  the  most  skilful  portrait-painter 
extant.  We  cannot  afford  the-  space  whidi  would  be  requisite  for  the 
sinipliiication  of  this  philosophy,  (sheer  hallucination,  we  regard  it, 
si>  ^  as  Shaks})ere*s  theological  and  other  designs  are  concerned,) 
and  readers  who  may  be  indisposed  to  the  labour,  yet  desirous  to 
know  more  clearly  what  Dr.  Ulrici  is  driving  at,  we  must  refer  to 
some  friend  who  is  learned  in  German  metaphysics,  and  a  student  of 
Fichte  in  eq^ecial.     The  conclusion  is  somewhat  less  recondite — 

*^  This  is  why  madness  seizes  the  King  and  not  Gloeter.  For 
Lear  is  '  every  inch  a  king,* — had  accustomed  himself  to  be  thought 
of,  and  set  his  heart  on  being  the  unlimited  master  of  the  woiid ; 
although  in  boundless  love  he  gives  his  kingdom  away,  it  is  still  bis 
sovereign  pleasure  to  measure  even  affection  by  his  own  arbitrary 
will,  and  he  would  lord  even  over  it  Even  wh^  he  has  overthrown 
his  visionaiy  empire  by  his  own  folly,  he  must  stifl  command;  he 
fights  against  the  v«ry  elements ;  he  is  determined  to  be^  at  lessti 
the  master  of  his  own  sufferings  and  his  own  destiny.  But  fix  tliis 
the  necessaiy  powers  fril  him,  and  consequently  the  generd  disorder 
of  all  the  mond  relations  of  life  terminales  in  madness.** 

Amiilst  the  heap  of  superficial  criticism  constantly  afloat,  under 
which  no  one  has  had  more  to  suffer  than  Shak^iere^  nor  peribaps 
^f  so  much,  it  is  at  least  saliafacloiy  to  see  him  ai^raMlied  tritli 
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an  earnest  spirit  and  a  profound  study;  and,  however  we  may  dis- 
agree with  many  of  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Uhrici,  and  particularly 
his  laboured  attempt  to  show  that  Shakspere  had  an  ethico-theological 
design  in  all  his  great  works,  we  ought  to  r^;ard  his  labours  with 
respect,  and  acknowledge  the  many  fine  new  trains  of  speculation 
which  he  originates. 

In  Scene  4,  Act  lY.,  the  equally  graphic  and  pathetic  picture 
of  the  poor  mad  Lear  is  rendered  doubly  affecting  by  the  words 
which  paint  it^  proceeding  from  the  lips  of  Cordelia^ — 

Cordelia.  Alack,  'ds  he ; — why,  he  was  met  even  now 
As  mad  as  the  ▼ex'd  sea :  siogiDg  aloud ; 
Ciown'd  with  rank  ftimiter,  and  fturow  weeds, 
With  hniiocks,  hemloeka,  nettles,  cuekoo-flowen, 
Daniei,  and  aU  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  sustaining  com. 

The  phymdan  being  implored  by  Cordelia  to  do  all  he  can  for  the 
restoration  of  her  fitther's  '^bereayed  sense^"  makes  this  reply^ — 

Phjfiician.  There  is  means,  madam ! 
Our  foster-nurse  of  nature  is  repose. 
The  which  he  lacks. 

He  did  indeed;  for  with  the  oeaaeless  gabble  of  the  Fool  on  one  side 
of  him,  and  the  outrageous  over-acted  Yagaries  of  Mad  Tom  on  the 
other,  besides  the  storm  of  the  elements,  anything  like  a  pause  of 
quiet  seemed  out  of  the  question,  either  by  day  or  by  night 
We  are  now  fully  prepared  for  what  is  to  follow  in  Scene  6  ^— 

Enter  'LmKtL,fimiaMHcalhf  dressed  up  foiihJUtwers, 

Lear,  No,  they  cannot  toueh  me  fbr  coinings 
Isxathe  King  himse(f. 
Edgar,  O,  thou  side-piercing  sight ! 
Ztear*  Naimre  *s  above  art,  tJ»  thai  respect. 

Observe  how  subtly  and  characteristically  abstract  truth  is  at  once 
inverted  and  confounded  With  practical  truth  in  Lear's  mind; — a 
king  is  a  thing  of  Nature,  and  therefore  above  Art,  just  as  the  r^al 
office  is  above  an  officer  of  the  mint 

Lemr.  Ha !  Qoneril  with  a  white  beard  r* 

It  looks  as  if  Lear  suddenly  said  this  on  seeing  Gloster;  but  we 
rather  believe  hiin  to  be  thinking  vaguely  of  himself  and  his  lost 
identity;  Ooneril  has  taken  possession  of  Lear-— even  of  his  White 
beard.  He  instantly  proceeds  to  speak  of  himself  as  if  in  ezphma' 
tion  of  his  ii\jury :— ^ 

Lear,  They  flattered  me  like  a  dog,  and  told  me  I  had  the  white  hain  In  mj 
beard  ere  the  black  ones  were  there.  To  say  ay^  and  no,  to  ererything  I  said; 
^yt  and  no,  too,  was  no  good  divinity.  When  the  rain  eame  to  wet  me  onoe,  and 
the  wind  to  make  me  chatter ;  when  the  thunder  wonld  not  peabe  at  my  bidding ; 
there  I  found  them,  there  I  smeH  them  out  Go  to,  they  are  not  men  o'  their 
words :  they  ttfld  me  I  was  eterythiiig ;  lis  a  lie;  I  am  not  agtie-yrooft 
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Andtbe  strong  Unce  of  justice  hmtless  breaks ; 
Arm  it  in  nigs,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it. 
None  does  ofTend,  none,  I  say,  none.     1*11  able  'em  1 
Take  tbat  of  me,  my  (Head,  who  have  the  power 
To  seal  the  accuser's  lips.     Get  thee  glass  eyes. 
And  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem 
To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not.    Now,  now,  now. 
Now ! — pull  off  my  boots  !  harder,  harder ;  so. 
Edgar.  O,  mauer  and  impertineney  mix'd ! 
Reason  in  madness. 

It  is  carious  enougb,  and  natural  enough,  that  the  last  remark 
should  come  from  Edgar,  who,  in  his  assumed  madness^  had  never 
thought  of  mixing  any  reasoning  with  it.  He  is  now  surprised  to 
observe  this— it  had  not  struck  him  before. 

Lear,  If  thou  wiJt  weep  my  fortnues,  take  my  eyes. 
I  know  thee  well  enough ;  thy  name  is  Gloster : 
Tboa  must  be  patient ;  we  came  crying  hither. 
Thou  know'st  the  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air, 
W«  wawl  and  ery : — 

A  singularly  expressive  word  is  here  coined  for  the  occasion,  as 
though  the  King  imitated  the  toaid  of  a  new-born  child. 

Lear,  I  will  preach  to  thee— mark  ! 
Glosier.  Alack,  alack  the  day  ! 

The  conjecture  of  Stevens  is  probably  correct,  that  Lear  here 
assumes  the  tone  of  a  priest  about  to  commence  a  sermon,  but 
having  taken  off  his  hat,  (the  shape  of  which  used  to  be  called  a 
*'  blodk,**)  his  attention  is  caught  by  it,  and  his  mind  darts  off  to  the 
fasicy  of  shoeing  a  troop  of  horse  with  felt.  We  think  he  was  led  to 
this  by  the  silence — a  painful  one — of  those  around  him,  which 
made  him  feel  that  even  a  horse,  shod  with  felt,  would  be  noiseless, 
and  the  better  able  to  execute  a  sudden  and  secret  vengeance. 

Lear.  When  we  are  born  we  ery,  that  we  are  come 
To  this  great  stage  of  fools :— This  a  good  block ! 
It  were  a  delicate  stratagem  to  shoe 
A  troop  of  horse  with  felt :  111  put  it  in  proof; 
And  when  I  haTe  stolen  upon  these  sons-in-law. 
Then  kill,  kill,  kiU,  kill,  kill ! 

The  imagination  of  Lear,  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  this  scene, 
is  evidently  impressed  with  disconnected  images  of  a  battle-field,  not 
only  as  a  thing  he  longs  for,  but  as  if  inspired  by  some  wild  pre- 
sentiment of  that  which  is  about  to  happen  in  reality.  He  is  so 
possessed  with  this,  that  when  ''a  gentlenum,  with  attendants," 
from  Cordelia,  come  kindly  to  take  him  into  their  charge,  he  con- 
siders his  battle  has  been  fought,  and  the  day  lost : — 

Lear.  No  rescue  ?    What,  a  prisoner  ?     I  am  even 
The  natural  fooi  of  fortune.     Use  me  well ; 
You  shall  hare  reason.    Let  me  have  surgeons  ; 
I  am  Ctrl  to  the  braiMt, 
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He  presently  mikm  an  effort  to  recover  himself  and  rise  to  hb 
former  dignity : — 

Lear,  I  wUl  be  joiiil :  eome,  come ;  I  am  t  kiof  , 
My  BiMten,  know  yon  that  ? 

OtntUmam.  Yon  are  a  royal  one,  and  we  obey  yon. 
Lear,  Then  tbeie'a  life  in 't. 

The  old  oyer¥rronght  feeling  about  the  regal  ofBoa  He  had  feared 
it  was  dead ;  but  now,  being  obeyed,  there's  life  in^ 

The  waking  up  of  the  old  King,  in  Scene  7,  Act  lY^  to  a  partial  re- 
covery of  his  senses,  is  not  more  profoundly  afiecting  than  profoundly 
true  to  nature  under  the  distressing  condition  of  fest  feiling  fecuities. 
It  has  all  the  uncertainty  of  a  dnam,  with  all  the  tendmiess  of  a 
sweet  nature  which  has  been  sorely  abused,  and  now  timidly  seeks 
with  trembling  nerves  to  regain  its  position  in  some  loving  hearts. 

Cordelia.  How  doei  my  rojfn/  lord  f    How  fans  yaw  wu^ttig  f 

How  beautifully  and  tenderly  Cordelia  humours  his  weakness, 
though  now,  aks!  it  is  too  late.  The  same  feeling  operating  in  the 
first  scene  would  have  superseded  the  whole  tragedy.  By  what  fine 
and  mingled  threads  do  the  works  of  nature  and  the  hi^^iest  genius 
hang  in  the  air ! 

Lear,  You  do  me  wrong,  to  take  me  ont  of  the  griTe ; — 
Thou  art  a  aoul  in  bliaa ;  hot  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  ftre,  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  teald  like  molten  lead. 

Cordeiim,  Sir,  do  you  knew  me  ? 

Lear,  You  are  a  spirit,  I  know : — ^When  did  yon  die  ? 

Cordelia,  StUl,  stiU,  fiw  wide ! 

Phyncian,  He's  scarce  awake ;  let  him  alone  awhile, 

Lear,  Where  have  I  been?— Where  am  I  ?— Fair  daylight  ? 
I  am  mightily  abused — I  abould  e'en  die  with  pity, 
To  see  another  thus.    I  know  not  what  to  say — 
I  wiU  not  swear  these  are  my  hands ;  let's  see : 
I  feel  this  pin  prick.    WonU  I  were  aasured 
Of  my  condition. 

CordeHa,  O,  look  upon  me,  sir. 
And  hold  your  hand  in  benedietion  o'er  me : 
No,  sir,  yf>M  mifjl  wel  kmeeL 

We  know  of  nothing  more  deeply  pathetic  than  this  in  the  whole 
range  of  tragedy.  He  who  went  noad  through  his  inordinate  sense 
of  his  dignity  and  self-will,  now  drooping  on  his  knees  to  her  whom 
he  had  <*  divorced  from  his  love,  and  dowered  with  his  hate." 

Lear.  Pray,  do  not  mock  me : 
I  am  a  rery  (bolish,  fond  old  man- 
Four  score  and  upwarda;  not  an  hour  mofe  nor  leaa. 
And  to  deal  plainly, 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 

Nor  is  he.  His  consdousness  of  this  does  not  by  any  means 
alter  the  case.  He  has  just  said  he  was  "  fourscore  and  upward$^ 
and  &ncied  that  this  expressed  his  exact  age  to  an  hour. 
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Lear.  Meibinks  I  shonld  know  you— «nd  know  this  man  ; 
Yet  I  am  doabtfal ;  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  \hU  is ;  and  all  the  skill  I  have 
Remembers  not  these  garments ;  nor  I  know  not 
Where  I  did  lodge  last  night.    Do  not  laugh  at  me ; 
For  as  I  am  a  man,  I  thindc  ihii  Uuly 
To  be  my  child,  Cordelia. 

How  timidly  and  tenderly  he  ventures  on  this  belief  in  his  own 
senses  and  memory. 


Cordelia,  And  so  I  i 

Lear.  Be  yonr  tears  wet  ?    Yes,  *faith.    I  pray,  weep  not ; 
Ifj/ou  have  poison  for  mr,  I  will  drink  it. 
I  Imow  yon  do  not  loTe  me ;  for  your  sisters 
Have,  ai  I  do  remember,  done  me  wrong : 
You  have  some  eanse,  they  have  not. 

How  tonching  his  recognition  of  the  injury  he  had  done  Cordelia. 
No  more  rage,  and  resentment,  and  violence ;  scarcely  the  memory 
of  his  wrongs.     It  is  nearly  all  over  with  the  old  king. 

Cordelia.  No  caase,  no  cause. 
Lear.  Am  I  in  Franee  ? 
Kent.  In  yonr  own  kingdom,  sir. 
Lear.  Do  not  abuse  me. 

Cordelia  says,  "Wilt  please  your  highness  walk)**  He  scarcely 
understands  her. 

Lear.  Yon  must  bear  with  me : 
Pray  you,  now,  forget  and  forgive :  I  am  old  and  foolish. 

In  the  for^foing  Scene,  and  in  the  closing  Scene  of  Act  Y.,  we  see 
that  the  old  King  is  worn  out;  his  fiiry  is  all  over;  images  pre- 
sented to  his  mind,  which  at  an  early  stage  of  his  madness  would 
have  excited  his  passions  to  the  utmost,  now  flEdl  dead  on  his  ear; 
his  madness  is  on  the  verge  of  fiM;uity. 

But  before  the  lamp  of  passionate  lunacy  quite  goes  out,  his  ener- 
gies flame  up  once  more  in  the  socket,  and  with  his  own  hand  and 
arm  of  "  fourscore  years  and  upwards,**  he  kills  the  wretch  who  was 
murdering  Cordelia.  "Howl!  howl!  howl!**  cries  the  mad  old 
father,  vrith  the  dead  body  of  his  daughter  in  his  arms,  borne  on- 
wards by  supernatural  strength.  His  mind  is  once  more  excited — 
insanity,  in  all  its  power,  has  again  broken  through  the  fiist-dosing 
vapour  of  time — its  lurid  gleam  of  anguish  falls  on  the  wan,  cold 
face  of  his  dead  Cordelia,  and  is  extinguished  in  scalding  tears 
falling  upon  lips  which  have  "no  breath  at  all!" 

On  this  great  subject  of  "  Madness,  as  treated  by  Shakspere,** 
there  is  much  more  to  say  with  regard  to  other  tragedies;  but  we 
must  defer  it  to  a  future  opportunity. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  FROM  THE 
COMMISSIONERS  IN  LUNACY, 

WITH     REFERENCE    TO   THEIR    PUTIES   AND    PRACTICE   UNDER  THX 
ACT  8  AND  9  VICT.,  C.  100. 

Office  of  Commiitumert  in  Lunacy^  19,  NeiD^dreei^  Sprimg^g&rda^ 
Jylff  4,  ia49. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THB  IX>RD  HIGH  CHAHCEIXOB. 

Mt  Lord — Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  shoald  not,  in  this  fbmi, 
trespass  on  your  lordship*s  attention.  But  certain  dicta  and  opinions  which 
have  been  recently  attnbuted  to  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchemer, 
relative  to  the  law  regelating  the  care  and  treatment  of  lunmtica,  and  the 
duties  of  the  commissioners  in  that  behalf,  appear  to  ut  so  aeriooslyto 
affect  the  interpretation  and  application  of  tne  law  by  which  wa  are 
goyerned,  that  we  feel  called  upon  by  a  sense  of  dutjr  to  point  out  in  tlw 
letter  to  your  lordship,  (under  whose  authority  more  immediately  we  bate 
the  honour  to  act,)  the  great  evils  to  society  which  wonld  ensne  m>m  their 
acceptance  and  adoption  as  a  practical  rule. 

The  dicta  and  opinions  now  referred  to  are  stated  to  have  fallen  firom 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  on  the  trial  of  a  cause,  Nottidge  v.  Ripley,  at  which 
his  lordship  presided,  and  to  have  been  enunciated,  partly  by  way  of  com- 
ment on  the  evidence  of  certain  of  the  witnesses,  and  partly  in  his  chaige 
to  the  jury. 

They  have  attracted  much  public  notice,  in  consequence  of  the  fery 
sin^lar  circumstances  and  history  of  the  case ;  they  are  not  likely  to  W 
subjected  to  further  discussion  or  review  before  a  higher  legal  tribunal ; 
and  coming  as  they  did  from  a  judge  who  holds  so  eminent  m  position  as 
the  Lord  Chief  Boron,  it  becomes  peculiarly  important  that  we  should  lose 
no  time  in  ofiering  such  observations  thereon  as  appear  to  be  called  for  by 
the  circumstances. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  (as  reported  in  the  newspapers  of  the  25tli, 
26th,  and  27th  of  June  last),  the  Chief  Baron  stated  his  opinion  to  be, 
that  no  person  ought  to  be  confined  in  a  lunatic  establiahment,  unlets 
"  dangerous  to  himself  or  others  ;**  and  further,  that  the  members  of  thb 
board  were  bound  to  liberate  every  person  not  thus  dangerous.  He  alio 
expressed  an  opinion  that  a  commission  of  lunacy  ought  to  have  been  takea 
out  in  the  case,  and  intimated  that,  without  such  commission,  the  party 
confining  Miss  Nottidge  had  not  **  tbe  sanction  of  the  law.** 

The  dicta  and  opinions  here  ascribed  to  the  Chief  Baron  are,  we  re- 
spectfully submit,  likely  seriously  to  mislead  the  medical  profession  and 
tne  public. 

We  would  first  refer  your  lordship  to  the  act  of  Parliament  under  which 
this  commission  is  constituted,  and  by  virtue  of  which  persons  of  unsoand 
mind  are  legally  placed  and  detained  in  licensed  houses  and  other  lunatic 
establishments,  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  their  disease. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  object  of  this  act  (8  and  9  Yict,  c  100|)  is 
the  "  care  and  treatment  of  lunatics**  generally,  and  that  it  ia  not  limited 
to  any  narticular  class  of  lunatics,  whether  dangeroos  or  otherwise. 
Indeed,  the  whole  tenour  of  this  and  of  the  County  /Lsylums  Act  (8  and 
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9  Vict,  c.  126)  shows  that  these  acts  extend  to  lunatics  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  that  dangerous  lunatics  are  only  occasionally  noticed,  where  it  is 
necessary  to  exce]^t  and  distingubh  them  from  the  rest  The  act,  as  set 
forth  in  its  title,  is,  "  An  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Care  and  Treat- 
ment of  Lunatics;**  and  the  word  ^lunatic**  is  (s.  114)  defined  to  mean 
^  every  insane  person  and  every  person  being  an  idiot  or  lunatic,  or  of  un- 
sound mind  ;**  and  in  the  statement  annexed  to  the  order  authorizing  the 
patient's  confinement,  one  point  of  inquiry  is  in  these  words : — **  Whether 
suicidal  or  dangerous  to  others  ;**  thereby  denoting  that  patients  who  are 
not  included  in  that  class  are  equally  subjected  to  the  provbions  of  the 
act  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  County  Asylums  Act  (8  and  9 
Vict,  c.  126),  where  (ss.  27  and  47,  and  schedule  D)  dan^rou5  lunatics 
are  ako  reiened  to  as  forming  part  only  of  the  body  of  insane  persons, 
whose  confinement  and  treatment  in  lunatic  asylums  are  thereby  au- 
thorised. 

The  object  of  these  acts  is  not,  as  your  lordship  is  aware,  so  much  to 
confine  lunatics,  as  to  restore  to  a  healthy  state  of  mind  such  of  them  as 
are  curable,  and  to  afford  comfort  and  protection  to  the  rest.  Amongst  the 
many  persons  confined  as  being  lunatics  or  of  unsouml  mind,  those  who 
are  manifestly  dangerous,  that  is  to  sav,  those  who,  by  some  overt  act, 
have  already  proved  themselves  to  be  dangerous,  are  comparatively  few 
in  number;  tne  fiir  more  numerous  classes  consisting  of — 1.  Those  who 
are  sent  into  lunatic  establishments  for  the  purpose  of  treatment,  with  a 
view  to  the  alleviation  and  cure  of  their  malaiiy  ;  2.  Those  who,  from  disease 
of  mind,  are  incapable  of  self-government,  and  who  therefore  require,  at 
certain  periods,  (or  perhaps  generally,)  the  most  careful  supervision  and 
control ;  and  3.  Those  who  are  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  or 
theur  af&irs,  and  are  likely,  therefore,  to  sustain  serious  injury  if  left  at 
laive  and  unprotected. 

-  It  may  reasonably  be  asked,  what  would  become  of  all  these  large  classes 
of  the  insane  if  set  at  large,  in  conformity  with  the  I^rd  Chief  Baron*s 
opinion? 

It  is  well  known  that  all  commissiims  of  lunacy  are  founded,  not  on  the 
party  being  dangerous,  but  on  the  fact  of  his  bemg  insane,  and  incapable 
of  managing  his  own  affairs  ;  and  yet,  every  one  who  is  found  lunatic  by 
inquisition  is  placed  under  the  care  of  a  committee  of  his  person,  who 
thereupon  possesses  the  entire  control  over  the  lunatic,  and  may  keep  him 
in  connnement  so  long  as  the  commission  remains  in  force. 

If,  in  practice,  the  class  of  insane  persons  placed  in  confinement  were 
limited  to  such  as  had  previously  exhibited  some  dangerous  tendency,  the 
main  purposes  of  the  legislature,  in  the  statutes  now  in  force,  would  be 
frustrateo,  and  a  most  fearful  hs^d  be  incurred.  For,  inasmuch  as  the 
tendency  to  danger  first  shows  itself  more  frequently  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  when  alone  such  disease  is  likely  to  be 
cured,  a  large  proportion  of  patients  of  this  class  would  be  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  proper  curative  treatment  until  after  they  had  placed  either 
themselves  or  other  persons  in  peril,  and  had  not  improbably  (owing  to  the 
lapse  of  time)  become  themselves  incurable. 

Moreover,  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  whether  one  who  is  insane  be 
dangerous  or  not  is  exceedingly  ffreat,  and,  in  some  cases,  can  only  be 
determined  after  minute  observation  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  the 
general  opinion  of  experienced  persons,  that  whenever  an  insane  delusion 
exists,  the  patient  can  in  no  case  be  considered  as  otherwise  than  dan- 
gerous,  although  the  tendency  may  never  have  been  actually  exhibited  by 
overt  acta  or  ezpressiooi ;  and,  in  our  own  experience,  we  have  known 
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patients  whoM  disorder  has  appeared  to  have  abated,  and  who  have  heen 
treated  as  harmless  for  a  considerable  time,  bat  who,  nerertheleas,  upoa 
some  sadden  and  apparent!/  anprovoked  impulse,  and  withoat  betnjiog 
any  preliminary  violence  or  irritation,  have  attempted,  and  in  aome 
instances  have  effected,  the  destruction  of  themselves  or  others. 

In  the  cases  of  monomaniacs,  and  patients  suffinring  under  reUgiooa  and 
other  delusions,  (not  apparently  tending  to  an^  dangerous  result,)  ire 
have  known  repeated  Instances  of  their  attempting  and  committing  aelf- 
destruction,  homici Je,  and  acts  of  violence,  owing  to  some  imaghiarj  sen- 
tence of  condemnation,  or  under  the  influence  of  some  imaginary  Toioe  or 
spirit. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  which  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  com- 
missioners, they  have  little  difficulty  in  satisfying  themaeltea  as  to  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  patient ;  but  cases  of  nicety  ar^  diificolty  oocasionaily 
arise,  exhibiting  such  peculiarities,  and  differing  so  decidedly  in  some 
respects  from  all  others,  that  the  commissioners,  in  dealing  with  them,  hate 
been  unable  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  or  principle  ror  their  guidance. 
In  no  case  have  they  decided  that  opinions,  however  wild  or  extravagant, 
which  were  common  to  any  class  or  body  of  perscma,  either  in  reference  to 
religious  belief  or  otherwise,  constituted  or  amounted  to  insanity.  And  in 
no  case  have  thoy  decided  that  a  patient  was  insane  because  his  ayroptona 
reseniblcd,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  those  of  other  patients  whom  they 
have  previously  known  ;  but  they  have  considered  each  individual  case  as 
depending  upon  its  own  special  circumstances,  and  have  formed  tbslr 
juugment  accordingly. 

We  now  beg  to  address  a  few  words  to  your  lordship  with  respect  to  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  members  of  this  commission,  a  matter  which 
appears  to  have  l)een  much  misunderstood. 

Amongst  tlie  multifarious  duties  of  the  commissioners,  one  is,  to  dis« 
charge  patients  when  "  detained  without  sufficient  cause  ;"  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  cnuse  tho  commissioners  are  by  law  constituted  the  judges ;  and  they 
cndoavour  to  form  the  host  judgment  in  their  power  in  each  particuHur 
caHi*,  when  the  subject  comes  before  them.  Thus,  if  a  patient  be  placed  in 
an  asylum  without  just  cause,  without  having  been  of  unsound  mind,  the 
commissioners  are  bound  to  discharge  him.  So,  if  a  patient  (originally  a 
fit  subject  for  confinement)  be  recovered  and  restored  to  a  sound  state  of 
mii\d,  the  commissioners  are  obviously  bound  to  discharge  him,  if  the 
|M»rson  under  wliose  care  the  patient  is  placed,  or  the  relative  who  originally 
authorised  his  confinement^  (for  upon  these  primarily  the  duty  devolves,) 
has  neg)ecte<l  to  do  so.  Hut  a  person  labourmg  under  an  insane  ddasion 
Is  not  detainetl  without  sufficient  cause. 

Under  i)eculiar  circumstances,  where,  after  sufficient  observation,  a 
patient,  altnough  of  weak  or  unsound  mind,  appears  to  be  perfectly  harm- 
leas,  tho  commissioners  frequently  promote  his  liberation,  if  he  have  a 
comfortable  home,  or  any  friends  disposed  to  receive  and  protect  him  and 
his  property  from  injury*;  but,  where  this  is  wanting,  the  commissioners  do 
not  think  themselves  justified  in  removing  the  patient  from  the  shelter  of 
an  asylum,  and  leaving  him  at  large  and  unprotected.  They  consider  it 
to  Iw  (luite  clear  that  they  are  not  bound,  as  a  general  rule,  to  specuhite 
upim  tl)e  chance  that  a  patient,  who,  in  their  opinion,  is  still  insane,  will  be 
perfectly  hannless  if  at  large,  and  therefore  to  liberate  him  accordingly. 

'I'ho  person  signing  the  ortler  for  a  patient's  confinement  (generally  a 
relative  or  firiand)  not  unfreouently,  indeed,  takes  upon  himself  the  re- 
vponsibility  of  liberating  a  patient  whilst  still  under  a  delusion,  and  befbfv 
t^^^f^y^  and  the  commiuionera  have  no  right,  and  nevvr  sttempt  to  inter- 
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fere.  The  consequence  of  the  prematnre  discharge  of  a  lunatic  patient, 
however,  is  frequently  a  relapse,  and  should,  as  much  as  possihle,  he  avoided. 
Even  with  all  tne  caution  now  exercised  by  the  medical  officers  of  asylums, 
many  of  whom  possess  great  experience,  and  have  daily  opportunities  of 
watching  the  process  of  recovery,  it  has  heen  found  necessary  to  re-admit, 
within  a  short  period,  many  patients  whom  they  have  discharged  as  re- 
covered. 

The  power  of  liberation  vested  in  the  commissmers  is  one  involving 
great  responsibility,  and,  in  our  judgment,  ought  to  be  exercised  only  after 

Cve  consideration,  and  with  much  caution.  Every  person  placed  in  con- 
iment  as  a  lunatic  must  primd  facie  be  presumea  to  be  insane.  Before 
a  private  patient  can  be  legally  detained  in  any  house,  there  must  exist  an 
oixler  (signed  by  some  friend  or  relative),  two  certificates  from  different 
medical  practitioners,  who  have  each  separately  examined  the  patient,  and 
also  a  third  certificate  or  statement  from  the  medical  officer  of  the  establish- 
ment, all  expressing  the  condition  of  the  individual  as  of  unsound  mind,  and 
a  proper  subject  for  confinement  It  would  argue  g^reat  rashness  and  im- 
prudence, to  say  the  least,  on  our  parts,  to  determine  on  the  immediate,  or 
even  the  very  speedy  liberation  of  a  person  so  certified,  unless  we  had  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  certificates  had  been  fraudulently  obtained,  or  we  were 
strengthened  in  our  own  impressions  by  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officers 
having  the  care  of  the  patient,  that  the  confinement  had  from  the  first  been 
improper,  or  that  the  nature  of  the  malady  was  such  as  is  usually  of  short 
duration,  and  that  a  perfect  cure  had  been  effected.  Although,  in  a  few 
cases  of  acute  mania,  the  disorder  is  sometimes  of  short  duration,  yet  where 
there  exist  actual  delusions,  the  process  of  recovery  (if  ever  it  taxes  place) 
is  slow  and  gpulual,  and  the  question  as  to  the  probability  of  cure  can 
scarcely  be  determined  satisfactorily  until  after  a  considerable  period  has 
elapsecL 

The  opinion  attributed  to  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  that  a  commission  is 
necessary  in  all  cases,  in  order  to  give  the  confinement  the  sanction  of  the 
law,  appears  to  call  for  some  remark.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe, 
that  proceedings  by  commission  are,  generally  speaking,  advisable  only 
where  the  insanity  is  likely  to  be  of  a  permanent  character,  and  the 
property  of  the  lunatic  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  them,  and  of  an 
amount  adequate  to  meet  the  expense,  always  considerable,  and,  when  the 
commission  is  contested,  frequently  very  large. 

Wherever  a  reasonable  hope  of  recovery  exists,  and  the  income  of  the 
lunatic  can,  in  the  meantime,  be  properly  administered  for  his  benefit 
without  a  commission,  the  general  practice,  amongst  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  insane  is  to  avoid  resortmg  to  proceedings  which  entail  un- 
necessary ooBt — ^which,  by  the  disclosures  they  occasion,  are  most  painful 
to  tiie  feelings  of  the  fiunily — and  which,  by  the  excitement  they  produce, 
are  sometimes  injurious  to  the  patient  himself. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  finding  of  a  jury  is  in  no  case  essential,  in  order 
legally  to  justify  the  confinement  of  a  person  of  unsound  mind.  In  fact, 
out  of  40^  private  patients  (many  of  them  possessed  of  considerable 
property),  who  were  confined  in  asylums  on  the  1st  of  January,  1848, 
onb^  245  had  been  found  lunatic  by  inquisition. 

To  revert  to  the  opinion  stated  to  have  been  expressed  by  the  Chief 
Baron,  that  no  person  should  be  placed  or  detained  in  any  lunatic  asylum, 
unless  he  be  dangerous  to  himself  or  others, — ^upon  this  point  it  is  of  vital 
iroportanoe  that  no  mistake  or  misconception  should  exist,  and  that  every 
ineakMl  man,  who  may  be  applied  to  for  advice  on  the  subject  of  lunacy, 
•od  every  relative  and  fri«Da  of  any  lunatic,  as  well  as  every  magistrate 
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and  Dnrish  officer,  (each  of  whom  may  be  called  upon  to  act  in  cases  of  this 
Aort,)  should  know  and  be  well  ossured,  that  acccnrdiDg  to  law,  any  pereon 
of  unsound  mind,  whether  he  be  pronounced  dangerous  or  not,  may  legally 
and  properly  be  placed  in  a  county  asylum,  lunatic  hospital,  or  ticensed 
house,  on  the  authority  of  the  prelimmary  order  and  certincates  preicribed 
by  the  Acts  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  100,  or  c.  126  (as  the  case  may  be.) 

The  order  and  certificates  thus  obtained  show  that  the  person  mentioned 
therein  is  either  a  lu  Atic,  an  idiot,  or  a  person  of  unsound  mind,  and  a 
proper  person  to  be  confined,  and  fully  justify  all  parties  in  the  matter ; 
ana  they  enable  the  proprietor  or  superintendent  of  any  hospital  or  licensed 
house  to  plead  them  in  defence  to  any  action,  and  are,  in  tne  words  of  the 
statute,  a  justification  for  *' taking,  confining,  detaining,  or  retaking^  the 
patient,  (see  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  99.) 

If  all  lunatics  and  persons  of  unsound  mind,  except  such  as  had  pre- 
viously manifested  a  dangerous  tendency,  were  to  be  excluded  fnfm  the 
care  and  treatment  provided  in  lunatic  establishments,  sanctioned  by  law, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  class,  the  most  lamentable  consequences  must 
ensue. 

In  respect  to  pauper  lunatics,  it  has  already  been  the  subject  of  almost 
universal  complaint,  that  the  number  of  such  lunatics  has  been  multiplied, 
and  the  country  burdened  to  a  prodigious  amount,  because  the  poorer  class 
of  lunatics  have  been  allowed  to  remain  at  large,  or  kept  in  workhouses, 
deprived  of  that  medical  treatment  which  a  lunatic  estabhshment,  properly 
managed,  is  best  calculated  to  afford,  until  their  malady  has  become  in- 
curable. 

The  misery  to  lunatics*  families,  and  the  great  cost  to  the  various  parishes 
and  counties,  consequent  on  this  course,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exagge*- 
rate. 

In  regard  to  private  patients,  if  not  placed  for  cure  or  care  in  some 
lunatic  establishment,  they  must  be  kept  at  home  under  every  disadvantage 
to  themselves,  and  be  the  cause  of  great  and  unnecessary  expense,  and  of 
inexpressible  annoyance  to  their  families.  The  first,  and  an  essential  pro- 
ceedmg,  with  a  view  to  cure,  is,  generally,  to  detach  the  patient  from  the 
scenes  and  associations  in  the  midst  of  which  his  disorder  has  arisen.  If 
he  were  to  remain  at  home,  this  could  not  be  ef!ected ;  the  proper  treat- 
ment and  accommodation  could  not  be  obtained,  inasmuch  as  separate 
apartments,  separate  attendants,  and  daily  medical  supervision,  are  neces- 
sary— and  these,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  would  be  beyond 
the  means  of  the  patient's  family  to  afford.  Again,  the  habits  and  general 
conduct  of  patients  under  the  influence  of  mental  disease  are  frequently  so 
violent,  ana  at  times  so  offensive,  that  it  would  be  to  the  last  degree  cruel 
and  unjust  to  exf)ose  the  other  members  of  the  family  to  them ;  more 
especially  where  there  are  children,  whose  minds  might  receive  a  shock, 
and  perhaps  be  incurably  injured,  by  continually  witnessing  the  paroxysms 
or  maniacal  extravagances  of  a  lunatic.  Equally  unjust  would  it  be  to 
suffer  the  infirmities  of  the  patient  himself  to  oe  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  all 
the  members  of  the  household,  and,  in  many  cases,  to  the  notice  and  com* 
ments  of  the  neighbourhood  and  of  strangers.  There  are  cases  of  insanity, 
as  your  lordship  is  aware,  in  which  the  most  distressing  symptoms  appear, 
—in  which  the  character  of  the  individual  for  a  time  bcK»mea  altogether 
distorted — his  habits  filthy — his  expressions  and  oeneral  conduct  disgust- 
ing. There  are  also  cases  of  females  suffering  under  a  form  of  mental  dis- 
order well  known  to  the  medical  profession,  in  which,  from  disease,  not 
only  the  words,  but  the  actions,  also,  of  the  patient  become  abaolntely  on* 
controllable,  where  the  original  and  real  character  is,  for  f(  time^  altogether 
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subverted,  and  all  modest  restraint  and  decencjr  are  abandoned.  The  want 
of  moral  control,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  common  symptoms  and  indica- 
tions of  insanitjT ;  and  the  actions  and  expressions  of  a  large  number  of 
patients,  saffienng,  at  certain  periods,  under  maniacal  excitement^  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  becomes  an  imperative  duty  to  protect  and  shield 
them  from  observation  as  much  as  possible.  The  privacy  indispensable  in 
cases  of  this  sort  can  only  be  properly  afforded  in  houses  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  lunatics,  who  there,  at  least,  are  secluded  from  the 
observation  of  all  persons  except  those  under  whose  care  they  are  imme- 
diately placed,  ana  are  generally  exempted  from  that  mechanical  restraint 
or  coercion  of  the  person,  which,  if  they  were  confined  at  their  own  homes, 
must  frequently  be  inevitable. 

There  are  cases,  also,  where  the  presence  and  example  of  the  patient,  if 
at  home,  would  probably  lead  to  the  most  distressing  and  dangerous  con- 
sequences amount  oUier  members  of  the  fiunily — more  especially  amoi^(st 
those  of  a  sensitive  and  nervous  temperament.  These  remarks  respecting 
private  patients  apply  (as,  indeed,  is  obvious)  not  merely  to  those  who  are 
dangerous  to  themselves  or  others,  but  to  all  insane  persons  whatsoever, 
of  every  class  and  character,  including  many  who,  so  ftur  as  their  acts  are 
concerned,  might  be  denominated  harailess. 

Persons  of  unsound  mind,  therefore,  whether  dangerous  or  not,  are 
placed  in  lunatic  establishments ;  some  remain  there  afW  they  are  appa- 
rently much  relieved,  because  their  disease  is  of  a  recurrent  nature. 
Others  remain  there,  who,  although  labouring  under  insane  delusions,  are 
apparently  harmless,  and  generauly  well  conducted,  so  loog  as  they  are 
under  proper  control  and  supervision,  but  who  exhibit  their  former  insane 
propensities  and  infirmities  the  moment  that  this  control  and  supervision 
are  withdrawn.  There  are  numerous  cases,  within  our  recollection,  where 
patients  thus  circumstanced  have  been  taken  out  of  lunatic  establishments 
upon  trial,  but  who,  after  a  short  intercourse  with  the  world,  have  agiun 
exhibited  maniacal  excitement,  or  mental  incapacity,  and  have,  for  the  sake 
of  their  own  safety  and  wel&re,  been  re-admitted. 

We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  submit  the  foregoing  observations  to  your 
lordship,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  you  in  possession  of  our  views  and 
opinions,  as  set  forth  in  this  letter,  and  of  explaining  to  your  lordship  the 
course  which  we  have  hitherto  pursued,  and  which  we  feel  bound  to  con- 
tiooe  to  pursue,  in  Uie  exercise  of  the  delicate  and  responsible  functions 
entru^ea  to  us  by  the  Le^slature. 

On  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy. 

AsHLET,  Chairman. 

R.  W.  S.  LuTwiDGs,  Secretary. 


PaoQEBSsiTB  Gbnbbal  Palst. — In  the  Annales  Medico-Psych 
M.  Lunier  has  published  a  paper  on  progressive  general  palsy,  which  he 
seeks  to  show  may  affect  the  sound  in  mind,  as  well  as  the  insane.  He  says 
its  nature  was  misunderstood  until  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century ; 
it  vras  described  by  Uaslam,  £squirol,  and  Georget,  as  a  complication  or 
rather  a  termination  of  insanity.  Progressive  general  palsy  was  for  a  long 
while,  and  is  even  now,  regarded  by  many  practitioners  as  a  disease  proper 
to  tfaB  insane.    Nevertheless,  one  of  the  earliest  works  published  on  this 
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subject,— the  thesis  of  M.  Delaye,  wliich  apraured  in  1824»  oontalns  a  case 
of  progressive  general  palsy,  which  occnired  in  an  individual  whose  intel- 
lect was  perfectly  sound.  The  author  of  this  excellent  dissertation,  how- 
ever, considers  the  case  in  question  to  he  exceptional,  and  the  greater 
number  of  practitioners  who  have  since  written  on  the  subject,  speak  of 
it  as  the  only  case  that  has  come  to  their  knowledge.  The  name  of  genenl 
palsy  of  Uie  insane,  which  is  used  to  desig^te  the  disease,  serves  to  ^opa- 
gate  and  muntain  the  error.  A  few  more  cases,  he  observes,  have  since  been 
published,  illustrative  of  the  view  he  takes,  and  he  adds  that,  if  we  read 
attentively  the  facts  brought  forward  by  J.  Bayle,  Delaye,  Calmeil,  Foville, 
Deveau,  i^lut,  Parchappe,  Wachter,  Requin,  &c.,  and  the  excellent  de- 
scription many  of  these  authors  have  elven  of  general  palsy,  it  will  be  euy 
to  recognise  Uiat  this  morbid  state,  which  they  have  described  aa  a  symp- 
tom or  termination  of  insanity,  existed  in  many  of  their  cases  before  thm 
was  any  lesion  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  that  the  leaioii  ooeorred 
most  frequently  consecutively  only,  and  as  a  complication  of  the  panlyas. 

M.  Lunier  seeks  to  establish  that  progressive  general  palsy  may  be  met 
with  in  the  general  hospitals,  although  not  so  frequently  aa  in  lunatic 
asvla ;  that  the  palsy,  in  the  one  case,  in  no  respect  diffsra  nrom  that  in  the 
other;  that  the  lesions  of  the  intellectual  fiu!ulties  met  with  in  sadi  cases 
do  not  deserve  generally  the  name  of  insanity,  bat  consist  simphr  in  a 
diminution,  or  an  abolition,  or  a  more  or  less  complete  palay  or  these 
faculties,  comparable  to  the  palsy  of  motion  and  sensation,  and  nnallj  that 
progressive  general  palsy  constitutes  a  special  and  clearly  defined  disease, 
which  ought  to  be  completely  separated  from  insanity,  just  as  are  epilepsy 
and  hysteria. 

His  essay  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  first  treats  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  progressive  general  palsy  has  not  been  preceded  nor  accom- 
panied by  insanity  or  dementia ;  the  second  describes  those  cases  where  the 
palsy,  without  having  been  preceded  by  lesions  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
has  been  afterwards  complicated  with  dementia ;  and  in  the  third  will  be 
brought  forward  those  cases  in  which  the  general  palsy  has  been  or  seems 
to  have  been  preceded  by  mania  or  monomania,  transformed  or  not  after- 
wards into  dementia. 

Progressive  general  palsy  rarely  reaches  its  second  stage,  or  eyen  the 
termination  of  its  first,  without  the  occurrence  of  symptoms  of  dementia. 
It  is  only  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  that  there  is  not  found  any 
lesion  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  These  cases  are  more  freauently  met 
with  in  private  practice.  The  absence  of  all  lesion  of  the  intellect  at  the 
commencement  of  general  palsy  renders  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  diffi- 
cult. The  symptoms  of  dementia  are  generally  those  first  recognised  by 
the  relatives  or  friends  of  the  patient,  and  when  a  medical  man  is  called  in, 
he  is  astonished  to  find  the  palsy  already  much  advanced,  and  most 
frequently  completely  incurable. 

The  first  part  contains  the  details  of  six  cases ;  in  the  first,  that  of  a  man 
named  Lenoir,  fifty-six  3'ears  of  age,  the  disease  was  hereditary,  and  the 
patient  himself  was  subject  to  attacKs  of  cerebral  congestion,  for  which  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  losing  blood — a  practice  be  had  latterly  ne^ected ; 
besides  which,  he  liad  had  a  rather  free  hemorrhoidal  flux,  which  haa  ceased 
of  kte.  Lenoir  presented  almost  all  the  symptoms  of  the  first  ataee  of 
progressive  general  palsy ;  weakness  of  the  special  sensations  and  <»  the 
general  sensibility,  hesitation  in  walking,  diminution  of  the  strength  of  the 
upper  limbs,  a  slight  embarrassment  in  speaking,  loss  of  Uie  generative  power, 
Ueoting  attacks  of  giddiness ;  there  was  not,  however,  any  afiectiou  of  the 
intellectual  focuUk^.    TV\(^  U^^\,mvixA.  ^v^vvrnt^d  in  ihsi  abstraction  of  hlood, 
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the  administntion  of  purgttives,  low  diet,  aod  rest  Some  oif  the  tjmptoins 
of  congestion  were  thus  relieved,  but  the  ptlty  oontinued  to  make  progress 
slowl  v-.  In  the  second  case,  the  hereditary  character  of  the  disease  was 
also  shown,  and  more  and  more  frequent  and  violent  attacks  of  cerebral  con** 
gestion  were  induced  by  the  suppression  of  an  epistazis.  The  disease  in  this 
case  was  only  commencing.  The  third  case  was  that  of  a  Pole,  forty-three 
years  of  ajgpe,  much  addicted  to  drinking  and  to  venery.  The  disease  was 
also  hereditary  in  this  case.  Eight  years  prior  to  coming  under  notice, 
he  had  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  followed  oy  hemiplegia,  respecting  which 
M.  Lunier  observes,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  progressive  general  palsy 
follow  hemiplegia,  the  result  of  one  or  more  attacks  of  cerebral  congestion. 
In  such  cases  the  hemipl^^  progressively  disappears,  but  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  time,  if  the  patient  be  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
palsy  is  not  so  clearly  defined ;  there  are  irregularities,  and  one  of  the 
limbs  of  the  other  side  presents  slight  symptoms  of  palsy,  or  pm-haps  the 
sensibility  is  greater  in  the  arm  of  one  side  and  the  leg  of  the  other,  or 
the  patient  sees  better  with  one  eye,  and  hears  better  with  the  opposite 
ear.  These  singular  anomalies  form  the  transition,  so  to  say,  of  the 
hemiplegia  into  general  palsy.  When  the  paralysis  begins  to  become 
general,  the  hemiplegia  becomes  stationary :  this  is  one  of  the  signs  which 
should  make  us  dread  the  occurrence  of  general  palsy  in  the  hemiplegiac ; 
when  the  general  palsy  is  fully  estalmshed,  the  hemiplegia,  instead  of 
progressing  towards  a  cure,  increases  in  intensity,  and  follows  the  progress 
of  the  general  disease.  In  those  persons  in  whom  general  palsy  nas  thus 
succeeded  hemiplegia,  there  is  always,  even  in  the  tUrd  stage  of  the  disease, 
a  predominance  of  the  palsy  in  the  side  primitively  affected.  The  patient 
in  the  fourth  instance  was  a  young  man,  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  whom 
the  disease  supervened  in  consequence  of  a  tall  from  a  height  of  several 
feet,  on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  by  which  concussion  of  the  brain  was 
caused.  In  this  case,  M.  Lunier  considers  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
general  palsy  to  have  been  acute  hydrocephalus  become  chronic.  M.  Re- 
quin  has  published  a  case  of  progressive  general  palsy  following  an  injury 
to  the  head,  which  ultimately  terminated  fataUy.  The  autopsy  disclosed 
evidences  of  chronic  meningitis.  The  fifth  case  is  one  previously  pub- 
lished by  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont ;  and  the  sixth  is  tluit  recorded  by 
M.  Delaye,  already  alluded  to. 

The  second  series  of  cases,  in  which  are  recorded  those  in  which  the 
progressive  general  Pftlsy  was  not  preceded  by  insanity,  but  was  after- 
wards accompanied  by  dementia,  are  four  in  number.  The  complication 
Gt  occurrence  of  dementia,  M.  Lunier  regards  as  an  almost  constant  symp- 
tom of  the  disease,  when  it  has  reached  a  certain  stage,  and  he  believes  it 
to  depend  on  the  same  organic  cause  as  the  lesions  of  motion  and  sensation. 
The  first  case  is  that  of  a  woman,  fifty  years  of  age,  in  whom  again  the 
disease  was  hereditary.  The  disease  advanced  to  the  second  stage,  was 
accompanied  by  symptoms  of  dementia,  and  then  became  stationary.  The 
second  case  is  an  mstance  of  a  predisposition  to  cerebral  congestion,  with 
intermittent  and  alternative  yalsy  of  the  arms  consequent  on  hard  labour 
and  general  progressive  palsjr.  The  patient  was  affected  with  suicidal 
lypemania.  The  man  was  thirty-five  years  old.  The  third  is  an  instance 
of  general  palsy  in  the  commencement  of  the  second  stage.  The  dbease 
was  hereditary.  The  abuse  of  mercury  was  considered  to  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  in  causing  the  disease ;  but  this  M.  Lunier  will  not  admit,  and 
seems  more  inclined  to  refer  it  to  the  abuse  of  tobacco.  He  says  that  great 
smokers  are  peculiarly  predisposed  to  cerebral  congestion,  and* conse- 
quently to  general  paralysis.  The  question  he  thinks  worthy  of  further 
examination. 
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In  the  second  stage  of  genenl  ptndysis,  and  aometinttf  eten  in  the  tUfd, 
the  Tegetative  fonctions  are  f^&aenMv  well  performed.  The  ^ipeCite  it 
good,  often  even  rather  voracious,  and  the  patients  present  some  iwioa" 
poini.  Emaciation,  marasmns,  and  gangrenous  npots  occur  later  m  tiw 
disease.  M.  Baillarger  was  the  first  to  point  oat  the  kas  of  the  genentive 
power  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  M.  Lanier  obeerrea  that  fat 
has  noticed  it  in  several  cases.  It  is  a  premonitoiv  symptom  of  aome  im- 
portance, but  in  some  cases  there  occurs  a  kind  or  ▼eneraal  orgasm,  wfaieh 
may  be  present,  although  rarely,  even  in  the  third  stage  of  tiie  diaeaae. 

The  loss  of  the  meroorfr  is  undoubtedly  the  beginning  of  dementia  It 
is  often  the  only  sif^n  of  mtellectual  debSity  that  can  be  discovered  daring 
the  first  and  even  the  second  stage  of  genenl  palsy. 

The  fourth  and  last  case  in  this  series  is  one  m  which  the  disease  was 
hereditary,  and  was  attended  by  two  attacks  of  ambitious  delirium.  It  was 
ultimately  complicated  with  dementia. 

The  third  series  in  which  the  general  paralysis  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  pre- 
ceded by  mania  or  monomania,  transformed  or  not  afterwards  into  dementia, 
consists  of  one  case  on]y.  The  patient,  a  man  fifty  years  of  age,  had  a  fall 
from  a  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  on  the  back  part  of  his  head,  a  few  da^ 
after  which  he  was  admitted  into  the  Bicetre  with  sympitoma  of  mama. 
M.  Lunier  is  of  opinion  that  at  this  time  the  patient  was  labouring  under 
unreco^^nised  general  paralysis.  At  the  date  of  the  report,  ten  yean  after 
the  accident,  ue  man  did  not  present  any  signs  of  dementia. 

Hallucinations  in  Eaklt  Infancy. — ^Dr.  Thore,  Jan.,  in  a  communi- 
cation published  in  the  ATwales  MedicO'Psychologiaues,  details  the  case  of 
an  infant,  fourteen  months  and  a  half  old,  who  hsa  bc^n  poisoned  by  the 
seeds  of  the  datura  stramonium.  In  this  case,  hallucinations  of  the  organs 
of  sight  were  well  marked,  as  evidenced  by  the  motions  of  the  child.  She 
appeared  to  be  incessantly  seeking  for  imaginary  objects  in  front  of  her : 
she  stretched  out  her  hands  to  get  at  them,  and  clung  to  the  sides  of  her 
cradle  to  reach  them  the  better.  While  these  hallucinations  were  the  most 
marked,  actual  vision  appeared  to  be  abolished,  thus  affording  an  additional 
proof  that  the  integrity  of  an  organ,  which  becomes  hallucinate,  is  not 
necessary  in  order  that  the  false  sensation  may  occur. 

M.  There  observes,  that  those  medical  men  who  have  especially  devoted 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  insanity,  have  not  hitherto  studied  much 
the  hallucinations  which  occur  during  the  early  periods  of  life.  Examples 
after  seven  years  of  age  are  met  with  in  their  writings,  but  thev  are  few  in 
number.  Neverthelesft,  they  are  freouently  noticed  even  before  the  age 
just  mentioned,  and  are  developed  unacr  the  influence  of  greaUy  differing 
causes.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  notice  them  in  the  course  of  acute  diseases. 
M.  Thore  has  frequently  met  with  hallucinations  of  the  sight  and  hearing 
in  children  of  from  four  to  five  years  of  age.  He  adds,  that  they  are  of  oc- 
casional occurrence  in  children,  even  while  in  perfect  health.  They  then 
appear  to  form  part  of  a  previous  dream. 

Prolonged  Bathing  and  Continuous  Iebigation  in  the  Tebatmknt 
or  THE  Acute  Forms  of  Insanity. — M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  advaoces 

the  following  propositions  as  among  the  results  of  this  practice : — 

1st.  The  greater  slowness  of  the  circulation  and  respiration — ^the  intro- 
duction of  a  large  quantity  of  water  into  the  economy — the  fi;eneral  and 
gradual  refrigeration,  show  that  these  baths  have  an  easentiadly  calming 
and  sedative  action. 
2nd.  The  period  of  convalescence  ought  to  be  carefully  watched,  bccaose 
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rrii^ptes  are  not  tvre,  when  the  patients  are  too  suddenly  exposed  to  the 
inflaence  of  the  causes  which  hare  occasioned  the  disease. 

8rd.  When  aente  mania  is  complicated  with  aonte  delirinm,  and  the 
patient  refbses  drinks,  the  treatment  is  inefficacious. 

4th.  Prolonged  hathing  and  continuous  irrigations  appear  to  M.  Brierre 
de  Boismont  to  be  useful  in  hysterical  affections,  and  many  other  nervous 
diseases  with  excitement 

5th.  Prolon^^  bathing  is  without  its  disadvantages;  the  fatigue  it 
causes  soon  disappears ;  it  does  not  deprive  the  system  of  any  important 
principle,  nor  leave  behind  it  that  utter  debility  so  often  caused  uy  free 
bleedings,  and  which  has  more  than  once  terminated  in  dementia. 

M.  Brierre  de  Boismont*s  treatment  by  the  plan  above  indicated  appears 
to  have  been  very  successful. — OazeUe  ifetUcale. 

Ehdbmic  CBBSBao-SpiifAL  Mbningitis. — ^M.  Ckirbin,  of  Orleans,  has 
published  in  the  Oazeite  Medioaie  an  account  of  an  endemic  cerebro-spinal 
meningitia,  which  affected  the  garrison  of  that  city  in  1847-48.  The  fol- 
lowing are  his  conclusions : — 

1st  In  the  disease  called  cerebro-spinal  menin^tis,  which  has  raged 
epidemically  for  ten  years,  especially  in  certain  garrisons,  the  inflammation 
sometimes  extends  to  the  nervous  centres,  principally  to  the  spinal  marrow, 
which  beomnes  softened.  It  is  a  cerebro-spinitis,  or  more  correctly,  a 
meningo-myelitis,  a  meningo-encephalitis. 

2nd.  The  disease  prevails  principally  during  the  winter,  and  appears  to 
depend  chiefly  on  the  overcrowding  (encombremerU)^  the  alteration  of  the 
atmosphere,  perhaps  from  a  too  hign  artificial  temperature:  whence  there 
results,  as  a  means  of  prevention,  the  necessity  of  inverse  hygienic  con- 
ditions. 

3rd.  The  treatment  ought  to  be  antiphlogistic  and  revulsive. 

4th.  Special  circumstances,  which  have  been  called  the  epidemic  chu- 
raeter,  may  require  a  special  medication.  Opium  was  very  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  the  disease  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  tliat  the  epidemic 
prevailed  in  Avignon. 

EZPBUIISNTS   ON  THE  RjBSPIBATORT  AND  ArTBBIAI.  MoTIONS  OF  THB 

Bbain. — M.  Flourens  had  hitherto  in  his  experiments  only  recojg^nised  the 
respiratory  motion  of  the  brain ;  he  denied  the  arterial.  Additional  re- 
searches have  since  convinced  him  that,  as  Haller  had  already  indicated, 
there  exist,  in  fact,  two  motions  of  the  brain : — 

1st.  The  respiratory,  which  all  anatomists  attribute  to  the  alternating 
flax  and  reflux  of  the  venous  blood.  Bat  while  Haller  and  Lamure  profess 
that  these  flux  and  reflux  are  effected  by  the  jugular  veins,  M.  Flourens 
heUeves  that  the  principal  source  of  the  venous  blood,  which  by  its  reflux 
causes  the  swelling  of  the  brain,  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  great  vertebral 
venous  sinuses. 

2iDd.  And  the  arterial,  which,  according  to  M.  Flourens*  experiments, 
depends  on  the  influx  of  the  arterial  blood,  which  is  sent  to  the  bnun  on 
each  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. — Gazette  MSdicale. 

Htstbbia. — ^At  a  meeting  of  the  SoeiSte  Medico^ Pratique  of  Paris, 
M.  Michea  detailed  a  case  of  hysteria,  as  follows : — 

The  patient,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  a  robust  constitution,  and  Bpptt- 
rently  sanguine  temperament,  had  a  first  attack  of  hysteria  during  her  first 
nvegnancy.  When  summoned  to  see  her,  the  attacks  havin?  become  very 
frequent,  M.  Michea  ascertained  that  there  existed  insensibility  of  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes,  without  palsy  of  motion.  The  urine  of  the  patient 
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clear,  slightly  toid,  without  sediment,  jpreteoted  ooly  ft  roie  colour  when 
treated  with  heat  and  nitric  acid.  Under  the  microscope  it  presented  a 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  urea  and  uric  acid.  A  thousand  parts  of  the 
blood,  when  analysed,  showed— water,  804 ;  globules,  74 ;  fibrine,  2 ;  solid 
matter,  118.  There  was,  therefore^  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  red 
globules. 

Treatment  of  Htstsbia  aicd  Chlobosis. — ^M.  Delfrass^  of  Cahon, 
writes  to  the  National  Aoademy  of  Medicine,  that  he  has  derired  maX 
benefit  from  the  use  of  the  acetate,  or  hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  passed  into 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  in  cases  of  hysteria,  chlorosis,  and  other  nenroos 
affections. — Bulletin  de  tAcadSmie  Nationale  de  Medicine. 

Chronic  Sciatica. — M.  Robert  has  published  in  the  Atmedei  de  ThArtf 
peutique  Medicate  et  Chirurgiccdey  the  case  of  a  countrywoman,  fifty  yean 
of  age,  who  had  suffered  for  fifteen  months  intense  pains  in  the  right  lower 
extremity,  extending  from  the  sciatic  notch  to  the  foot.  The  pains  wen 
greatly  ag^Tated  at  night,  so  that  she  could  not  rest  in  bed  nor  obtain 
sleep.  Various  plans  of  treatment  had  been  tried  unanulingly.  M.  Bobert, 
after  chloroform  had  been  administered,  applied  an  iron  at  a  white  beat  on 
the  outside  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  in  the  direction  of  a  line  drawn  firom 
the  external  malleolus  to  the  third  and  fourth  toes.  When  the  patient 
awoke,  she  declared  the  pain  had  entirely  ceased,  nor  had  it  retorned  at  the 
date  of  the  report,  a  fortnight  after  the  operation. 

SoNNAMBDLisM. — ^Frofessor  Vannonl  describes  in  iZ  iVo^ef so  a  singular 
case  of  sonnambulism.  He  was  summoned  to  see  a  young  married  lady, 
and  ascertained  that  she  was  pregnant.  This  declaration  evidently  caused 
her  extreme  pain,  the  explanation  of  which  was  not  made  to  him  until  a 
few  days  afterwards,  when  it  appeared  that  the  husband,  to  whom  she  was 
greatly  attached,  declared  he  could  not  be  the  father  of  her  child,  as  he  had 
not  had  intercourse  with  her  for  five  months.  From  some  remarks  that 
fell  from  the  lady,  it  was  discovered  that  the  husband  had  become  a  son- 
nanibulist,  and  that  the  attack  came  on  about  one  o'clock  each  morning, 
when  he  left  his  own  room  and  visited  his  wife  unconsciously.  The  son- 
nambulism  appears  to  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  alarm  caused  by  an 
accident  to  his  mother. 

AcoNiTUM  Napellus. — M.  Teissier,  of  Lyons,  has  conducted  a  aeries  of 
experiments  on  the  aconitum  napellus,  with  the  view  of  studying  its  stupe- 
fying and  antipblogbtic  actions.  The  stupefying  action  is  undoubted ;  it 
differs  from  that  of  morphia,  the  influence  of  which  is  perceptible  in  more 
ur  less  relieving  all  kinds  of  pain ;  aconite,  on  the  contrary,  has  power 
only  over  special  pains.  This  specialty  of  action  of  the  aconite  is  one  of 
its  principal  characters,  and  it  results  from  the  fact  that  the  stupefying 
property  of  this  medicine  is  only  secondary :  its  principal,  and  in  some  sort 
specific,  action  is  exerted  on  the  skin ;  it  consists  in  eliminating  the  noxious 
elements  from  the  vessels  of  that  membrane,  and  in  re-establishing  its 
functions,  when  they  have  been  disturbed  either  by  the  repercussion  of  the 
perspiration  or  by  the  presence  of  any  virus.  Thus  aconite  is  adapted  for 
the  treatment  of  diseases  caused  by  cold,  the  consequences  of  catarrhs,  and 
ulso  of  the  diseases  in  which  a  morbid  principle  is  retained  in  the  outaneoos 
tissue,  such  as  the  exanthematous  fevers.  The  painful  diseases  in  which 
JM.  Teissier  has  obtained  benefit  from  the  sedative  action  of  aconite,  are 
those  depending  on  a  catarrhal  or  rheumatic  cause.  The  antiphlogistic 
action  of^  the  plant  is  quite  secondary  and  subordinate  to  its  action  on  the 
bkln. — Revw  Medicale. 
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CHLOBOfosif  m  Nbuealoia.— ^M.  Barrier,  of  Lyons,  and  MeBtrs.  RoUet 
and  Jeanne],  of  Bordeaux,  have  employed  chlorororm  successfully  in  the 
treatment  of  neuralgia.  The  tirst-named  administered  it  hy  inhalation ; 
the  others  employed  it  topically,  a  flannel  moistened  with  forty  drops  of 
chloroform  being  applied  to  the  afl^cted  part.  The  local  action  of  chloro- 
form  hea  been  compared  to  that  produced  by  a  sinapism.  M.  Amesille,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  stated  that  he  also  had  had  recourse 
to  the  topical  application  of  chloroform,  with  benefit  in  diverse  cases  of 
neuralgia, — in  a  case  of  suffocating,  precordial  pain,  and  in  two  cases  of 
very  severe  nervous  colic. — Riuue  Medicale, 

Tbbatmekt  of  Epiuspst. — ^M.  Cheneau,  in  a  communication  read  be- 
fore the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  summing  up  his  remarks  on  the 
treatment  of  epilepsy,  observes  that  the  cure  of  that  disease,  when  it  takes 
place,  is  not  exclusively  at  the  early  period  of  lifo,  but  may  be  effected  at  a 
lather  advanced  age :  that  the  difference  of  age  does  not  modify  in  a  notable 
manner  the  chances  of  success,  nor  the  difficulty  of  the  treatment ;  that  the 
complicatbns  of  idiocy,  and  more  or  less  extensive  palsy,  are  not  insur- 
mountaye  obstacles  to  the  cure ;  that  the  treatment  may  he  of  short  dura- 
tion, but  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  this  beforehand ;  that  digitalis  is 
worth  the  attention  of  practitioners  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease ;  that 
tlie  (pinion  emitted  by  physicians  that  several  fits  cannot  occur  in  the  same 
day  IS  not  sufficiently  supported ;  that  it  is  an  error  to  look  upon  an  ex- 
treme paleness,  succeeding  towards  the  close  of  the  fits  the  redness  which 
had  previously  existed,  as  a  characteristic  symptom  of  epilepsy ;  and  that 
man  is  subject  to  a  kind  of  epilepsy,  called  ftwnttt,  which  is  not  always 
dependent  on  a  lesion  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum, 
and  may  be  cured^ — Gazette  Medkale. 

Htdbophobia. — ^Dr.  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia,  has  pubUshed  several 
cases  of  hydrophobia  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences^  in  one 
of  which  chloroform  was  administered  with  relief  to  the  spasms,  but  the 
case  terminated  fatally.  In  another  case,  the  cicatrix  or  the  bite  was 
excised,  the  wound  cauterized,  and  free  suppuration  induced.  Chloroform 
was  also  used  whenever  the  spasms  threatened.  The  patient  recovered. 
Dr.  Jackson  appears  to  be  doubtful  whether  or  not  the  case  is  to  be  con- 
sidered one  or  nydrophobia.  Dr.  Curtb,  of  Lowell,  has  published  in  the 
same  jooxnal  another  case  of  hydrophobia,  in  which  chbroform  entirely 
faikd. 

£FiLBF8T.^Dr.  R.  W.  Evans,  of  Richmond,  C.  W.,  relates  ("British 
American  Journal  of  Medical  and  Phj^sical  Science,**)  a  case  of  epilepsy 
Successfully  treated  by  an  infusion  of  the  Scutellaria  geniadaia^  made  ac- 
cording to  the  follo¥dng  formula:  E  Scuteli.  genie.,  3ij  ;  aq.  bullientis, 
f  I  viij ;  ft :  inf.  The  mode  of  administration  is  to  begin  with  two  table- 
spoonsftil  every  eight  hours,  increasing  the  dose,  after  the  termination  of  a 
week,  to  double  tmit  quantity,  with  an  occasional  aperient. 

The  sulject  of  Dr.  Evans*  case  was  a  female,  26  years  of  age,  who  had 
suffered  f^m  the  disease  for  eight  years,  the  attacks  coming  on  every  six 
or  seven  days.  She  had  taken  for  months  nitrate  of  silver,  iron,  zinc, 
strychnia,  digitalis,  ammoniuret  of  copper,  valerian,  musk,  &c.,  without  any 
benefit  Dr.  Evans  directed  the  Scutellaria  according  to  the  above  for- 
mula ;  its  use  was  continued  for  six  weeks,  when  a  profuse  salivation  took 
place,  with  slight  constriction  of  the  fauces.  The  medicine  was  discon- 
tinued, a  SekUitz  powder  directed,  and  in  a  few  days  the  ptyalism  ceased 
At  the  date  of  the  report,  the  patimt  had  been  taking  the  medicine  daily 
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for  foar  months,  dariog  which  time  she  had  not  had  a  single  attack*    She 
enjoys  excellent  health,  and  her  memory  seenos  to  improre  dailj. 

Dr.  Evans  states  tluit  he  has  under  his  care  two  otoer  eases,  which  seem 
to  manifest  the  superiority  of  this  medicine.  They  are  in  a  manner  almost 
recovered,  with  the  exception  of  a  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart  at  the 
expected  period  of  attack,  which  passes  off  without  any  had  result  by  the 
timely  adminbtration  of  a  few  doses  of  tincture  of  digitalis,  and  fay 
keeping  the  patient  free  from  mental  imtability,  which  is  a  freqnant  cause 
of  epileptic  palpitation. 

The  Essential  PATHOixKsiciiL  Conditions  op  thb  Bbaih  nr  IiraAmT. 
— ^Dr.  Palmer,  of  Bow,  in  a  communication  published  in  the  ^  Lancet,"  lavs, 
no  evidence  is  wanting  to  prove  that  the  vesicuhur  neurine  of  the  ooaYoln- 
tions  is  the  centre  of  the  intellectual  oj^rations,  and  that,  if  it  he  not  also  the 
emotional  centre,  it  is,  at  least,  most  intimate^  connected  with  it.  Heie, 
by  means  of  some  molecular  changes,  onr  sensations  first  become  per- 
ceptions, impressions  are  fixed,  and  trains  of  thought  are  worked  out  in 
the  various  operations  of  imagination,  abstraction,  comparison,  kc»  This 
view  of  the  seat  of  the  inteuect  is  held  by  nearly  all  great  anatomists 
and  physiologists,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  settied  point ;  we  have  tbns  a 
strong  light  to  guide  us  in  the  investigation  of  the  pathokwy  of  meotal 
diseases,  and  are  led  unhesitatingly  and  necessarily  to  refer  afi  intellectaal 
unsoundness,  of  whatever  form  or  grade,  to  some  deficiency  o(  or  morbid 
molecular  change  in,  the  vesicular  neurine  of  the  conrdutions.  Hie  re- 
mote causes  of  insanity  may  be  either  physical  or  moral,  eccentric  or 
centric,  originating  in  other  organs  of  the  body  or  operating  immediatelr 
on  the  intellectual  centre ;  but  to  whatever  sources  they  may  be  traced, 
some  disturbance  of  the  healthy  molecular  changes  on  which  the  nutrition 
and  functions  of  the  cortical  my  matter  depend,  must  be  presupposed 
before  insanity  can  be  admitted.  The  appearances  which  have  come  under 
Dr.  Palmer's  observation,  in  the  post  mortem  examination  of  the  brains  of 
eighty-two  lunatics,  are  quite  in  harmony,  he  says,  with  these  views,  not 
one  case  having  been  met  with  in  which  there  was  not  distinct  lesion  of 
this  portion  of  the  grey  matter,  associated  in  most  cases  with  other  morbid 
conditions  of  the  brain  or  other  viscera,  which  had  their  corresponding 
symptoms  during  life,  but  always  bearing  a  direct  ratio  to  the  extent  of 
mental  aberration.  Cases  of  insanity,  he  adds,  may,  and  no  doabt  do 
occur,  in  which  no  traces  of  cerebral  disease  are  discoverable  after  death, 
but  this  cannot  be  received  as  evidence  that  such  disease  did  not  exist 
during  life,  and  was  operating  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  mentsi 
aberration. 

Various  degrees  of  defective  development,  anemia,  atrophr,  &c.,  of  the 
cortical  matter,  are  commonly  met  witn,  but  the  most  stnking  and  appa- 
rently specific  lesion  in  insanity  is  asthenic  inflammatory  degeneration  of 
this  substance,  to  which  may  probably  be  referred  idl  the  alterations  in  its 
colour  and  consistence,  noticea  from  time  to  time  by  various  writers.  It 
proceeds  from  without  in  an  inward  direction,  commencing  immediately 
beneath  the  pia  mater,  and  advancing  until  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cor- 
tical substance  is  involved.  On  different  parts  of  the  hemispherea  it  may 
be  observed  in  different  stages  of  its  progress,  but  always  more  definitely 
marked  about  the  apex  of  the  posterior  lobes,  in  the  posterior  part  of  Hob 
convolution,  described  by  Solly  as  the  ^^reat  convolution  of  the  second 
order.  It  is  also  often  observed  in  the  middle  lobes,  and  occasionally,  but 
less  distinctly,  in  the  frontal  lobes.  On  minute  examination,  a  well- 
defined  line  is  perceived  to  intervene  between  the  outer  degenerated  p<Mr- 
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tion,  which  has  already  succumhed  to  the  inflammatory  action,  and  is  of  a 
pale,  ash-grey  colour,  without  any  appearance  of  Tascnlarity;  and  the 
mner,  which  is  of  a  full,  brownish,  pink  hue,  highly  injected,  and  distinctly 
undergoing  the  inflammatory  prooess.  Dr.  Palmer  has  not  examined  these 
structures  under  the  microscope,  but  he  says  he  has  no  doubt  that  complete 
disorganization  of  the  vesicular  neurine  would  be  found  in  the  ash-grey 
layer. 

Insanity — ^L  e.,  disease  of  the  convolntional  grey  matter,  has  not  of  itself 
a  fatal  tendency,  but  death  usually  results  from  some  previously  existing, 
associated,  or  induced  disease  of  other  portions  of  the  cerebral  mass,  or  of 
other  organs.  The  nutrition  of  the  cortical  matter  is  often  primarily  dis- 
turbed by  the  influence  of  morbid  blood  circulating  through  it,  and  as 
often  by  the  influence  of  distant  visceral  disease  conveyed  to  it  through 
the  medium  of  the  sympathetic  grey  matter  of  the  cord,  olivary  columns, 
sensory  tract,  and  radiating  fibi^  of  the  hemispheres.  The  reverse  also 
frequently  takes  place — viz.,  the  cause  of  the  intellectual  disturbance  being 
purely  moral,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  secretions,  and  the  process  of 
nutrition  generally,  may  be  morbidly  altered,  so  that  the  blood  becomes 
changed  in  its  properties,  and  vital  organs  impaired  in  their  power  of  re- 
sisting morbid  impressions.  Both  these  conditions  are  of  common  occur- 
rence, and  constitute  distinct  varieties  of  insanity  in  regard  to  symptoms, 
prognosis,  and  treatment,  although  the  cortical  matter  probably  undergoes 
the  same  change  in  each  of  them. 

Watchfulness,  and  a  rapid  flow  of  ideas,  with  emotions  not  readily  under 
control,  are  the  more  prominent  mental  phenomena  of  the  first  stsge — that 
of  undue  irritability  of  the  grey  matter.  In  the  second,  that  of  erethism, 
(also  the  stage  of  invasion,)  a  rapid  succession  of  illusions  and  false  per- 
oeptioDS,  and  their  quick  obliteration,  are  the  more  salient  features.  These, 
however,  are  always  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  cortical  matter  impli- 
^ted.  As  structural  lesions  take  place,  the  illusions  and  perversities  of 
character  become  less  transitory,  and  are  more  or  less  numerous  in  propor- 
tion to  the  superficial  extent  of  disorganization,  and  more  or  less  permanent 
and  complete  in  proportion  to  the  depth  to  which  the  cortical  matter  is 
diseased.  This  constitutes  chronic  insanity,  which,  when  the  inflammatory 
action  ceases,  (as  is  often  the  case,)  may  be  termed  fixed  chronic  insanity, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  still  extending  di^tease,  which  may  be  designated 
progressive  chronic  insanity.  These  forms  are  very  distinct  in  symptoms, 
as  well  as  in  the  treatment  required.  In  the  former,  there  are  certain 
fixed  delusions  and  oddities  of  character  without  the  watchfulness,  excit- 
ability, and  hurry  of  ideas  characterihtic  of  erethism ;  in  the  latter,  these 
fixed  delusions  are  still  prominent,  but  the  indications  of  erethism  are 
superadded.  In  the  former,  the  general  health  may  remain  good  for  years ; 
in  the  latter,  the  organic  nervous  system  may  soon  become  deranged,  and 
the  patient  fall  a  victim  to  some  abdominal  or  thoracic  disease.  At  length, 
when  the  vesicular  neurine  of  the  convolutions  is  both  extensively  and 
deeply  disorganized,  the  various  grades  of  dementia,  ending  in  a  total 
obliteration  of  the  mental  fiMsulties,  supervene. 

Another  form  of  dementia  of  an  acute  character  is  sometimes  observed 
to  follow  immediately  on  the  erethismic  Stage,  without  passing  through  the 
grades  of  promssive  chronic  insanity.  It  is  not  unfavourable  as  regards 
prognosis,  and  is  probably  due  to  the  capillaries  relieving  themselves  from 
congestion  by  inter-vesicular  eflTusion,  (edema  of  the  grey  matter,)  and  thus 
causing  suspension  of  the  intellectual  functions  by  mechanical  compres- 
sion of  the  vesicles.  Diminished  nutrition,  and  rital  stimulus  of  the  grey 
matter  from  imperflBeUy  filled  oapillariea  produces  simple  delirium,  ^m- 
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sent  in  the  course  of  many  exhausting  diseases,)  but  if  1ong^«M;tkmtd»  and 
especially  if  the  blood  be  in  an  impoverished  state,  it  also  foniisliea  one  of 
the  pathological  conditions  of  senile  insanity. 

Hemicbahia. — Dt.  Torenne  states  that  hemicrania  is  a  pain  in  the  head 
resulting  from  the  compression  of  Uie  tri&dal  nenre,  more  particularly  of 
its  ophthalmic  branch,  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  sinuses 
at  the  base  of  the  cranium,  and  especially  in  the  cavernous  sinosea. 

Obigin  of  the  Vis  NBBvosA.—Mr.  Strachan,  in  a  letter  published  m 
the  Lancet  on  the  origin  of  the  vis  nervosa,  observes  that,  by  every  chemi- 
cal action  either  positive  or  negative  electricity  is  produced.  It  is  cksr, 
therefore,  he  says,  that  the  various  and  extensive  chemical  actions  constantly 
going  on  in  the  animal  system — the  change  from  venous  to  arterial  blood 
in  the  lungs — ^the  change  from  arterial  to  venous  blood  in  the  capillaries— 
the  various  secretions — the  digestion  of  food-^he  nourishment  and  decaj 
of  every  organ,  are  sources  whence  an  immense  amount  of  electricity  most 
be  evolved.  And  for  the  hjrpothesis  that  this  is  the  source  of  the  nervous 
fluid,  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  afferent  nerves  receive  the 
electricity  set  free,  and  convey  it  to  the  brain,  whence  it  is  constantly  re- 
turned by  the  efferent  nerves,  and  thus  an  electric  circle  is  produced,  which 
again  modifies  all  the  chemical  changes  going  on,  and  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing all  the  effects  usually  ascribed  to  the  nervous  fluid.  According  to  this 
view,  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  instead  of  generating,  serve  uie  pur- 
pose of  accumulating,  distributing,  and  directing  the  nervous  force.  They 
hold  a  similar  relation  to  the  nervous  fluid  that  the  heart  does  to  the  blood. 
Or  they  may  be  likened  to  the  coiled  wire  of  the  galvanic  machine. 

Chlobofobm  ih  DELiBnjM  Tbemeks. — Mr.  Hyde,  of  Maryborough, 
records  in  the  Lancet  a  case  of  delirium  tremens,  which  was  apparently 
cured  by  the  production  of  anesthesia.  About  a  drachm  and  a  half  of 
chloroform  were  used.  The  anesthetic  condition  continued  about  eight 
minutes,  soon  after  recovering  from  which,  the  patient  fell  into  a  quiet, 
deep  sleep,  in  which  he  remained  for  nearly  fourteen  hours,  when  he  awoke 
with  clear  and  sound  intellectual  faculties.  The  case  afterwards  did  welL 
Opiates  were  given  before  the  chloroform  was  employed. 

Chlobofobm  in  Quotidian  Hemicbania. — Mr.  Broxholme,  of  Isling- 
ton, records  in  the  Lancet  a  case  of  severe  quotidian  hemicrania,  followed 
by  an  attack  in  some  degree  resembling  asthma,  in  which  be  successfully 
had  recourse  to  the  anesthetic  action  of  chloroform.  Aperients  and  subse- 
quently quinine  were  also  used. 

Puebpebal  Convulsions. — ^At  a  meeting  of  the  Westminster  Medical 
Society,  Dr.  Cormack  detailed  the  history  of  three  cases  of  puerperal  con- 
vulsions which  liad  occurred  in  bis  practice.  The  main  object  or  his  paper 
was  to  point  out  the  connexion  between  renal  congestion  and  puerperal 
convulsions,  which  exists  in  a  very  great  proportion  of  cases.  He  considered 
puerperal  convulsions  to  be,  though  not  always,  yet  generally,  the  toxico- 
logical  results  of  non-elimination  of  the  excretion  of  the  urine ;  and  that  in 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  this  non-elimination  depends  on  the  renal 
congestion,  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus.  Edema  and  albu- 
minuria are  frequently  concomicants  or  precursors  of  convulsions,  as  shown 
by  Dr.  Lever  and  Messrs.  Devilliers  and  Regnault.  The  gravid  uterus,, 
or  any  tumour  pressing  on  the  renal  veins,  must  cause  congestion  of  the 
kidneys,  and  consequent  toxemia;  this  is  the  more  injurious  to  the  pieg« 
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nant  woman,  as  her  blood  requires  an  extra  degree  of  depuration,  both  from 
the  excrementitious  matter  from  the  foetos,  and  also  m>m  the  elements  of 
milk.  Retention  of  these  should.  Dr.  Cormack  thought,  be  considered  as 
the  cause,  not  only  of  convulsions,  but  also  of  various  other,  distressing 
symptoms  occurring  dnrinff  pregnancy.  Uterine  epilepsy  probably 
often  arises  from  toxemia,  and  tne  suppression  of  the  lochia  may  induce 
past  partum  puerperal  convulsions.  When  convulsions  recur  after  delivery, 
we  must  suspect  structural  renal  disease.  The  explanation  of  delivery 
ffenerally  arresting  contulsions  is  not  so  much  that  uterine  irritation  is 
lessened,  as  that  the  hyperemic  state  of  the  kidneys  is  relieved.  The  more 
common  subjects  of  puerperal  convulsions  are  strong,  healthy  young  women, 
pregnant  for  the  first  time.  In  them  the  abdominal  walls  are  most  un- 
yielding, and  unable  to  relax  under  the  pressure  of  the  gravid  womb. 
Cases  of  puerperal  convulsions  in  subsequent  pregnancies  may  be  either 
toxemic  or  non-toxemic ;  the  toxemic  cases  may  be  classed  under  the  follow- 
ing heads : — 1st.  The  persons  who  have  never  gone  the  full  time ;  2nd.  per- 
sons of  extreme  muscular  development ;  3rd  persons  suffering  firom  struc- 
tural disease  or  obstruction  or  the  kidneys ;  4th.  excessive  volume  of 
uterine  contents,  including  twin  cases,  &c. — Lancet, 

LiTHATic  AsTLA  iH  THB  UiriTBD  Statss.  —  Mr.  Thomtou,  of  West 
Ham,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Lancet^  states  that  the  proportion  of  cures 
of  insanity  is  greater  in  America  than  in  England.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  Amencan  physicians  regard  all  chronic  cases  as  susceptible  of  cure,  or 
of  much  improvement,  and  that  large  class,  usually  called  incurable,  are 
treated  with  a  perseverance  which  is  often  rewarded  with  a  successful  issue. 
Dr.  Kirkbride  believes  that  of  all  who  are  attacked  with  insanity,  and 
subjected  during  its  early  stages  to  pudicions  treatment,  faithfiillyperse- 
vered  in,  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  will  recover.  Many  cases,  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton observes,  believed  to  be  incurable,  are  placed  in  confinement  for  safety 
only ;  and  thus  condemned  to  the  exclusive  society  of  incurables,  whereby 
any  chance  of  returning  reason  is  frustrated.  Every  intelligent  person 
knows  the  effect  of  association  upon  his  own  mind ;  he  feels  in  himself  and 
sees  in  others  that  moral  and  renned  society  have  an  elevating  influence, 
while  the  companionship  of  the  profligate,  ignorant,  and  deluded  bring 
down  the  standard  of  the  mind,  and  dratroy  its  natural  balance.  Hence 
moral  means,  which  are  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  curables,  are  often 
useful  in  keeping  up  the  mental  powers  of  those  who  may  be  incurable. 

The  chief  excellence  of  the  treatment  in  the  asylums  of  the  United 
States  consists  in  carefully  classifying  the  patients,  and  in  arranging  the 
inmates  of  the  separate  wards,  so  as  to  exclude  those  cases,  the  subjects  of 
which  may  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  majority ;  and 
those  who  are  practically  conversant  with  the  treatment  of  the  insane  will 
admit  that  thb  class  separation  is  as  imperative  for  insuring  the  mental 
restoration  of  the  insane,  as  individual  seclusion  is  necessary  for  improving 
the  moral  condition  of  the  criminal. 
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Paris  is  in  some  measure  recovered  from  the  state  of  deaolatiiMi 
which  civil  war  and  discord  had  produced,  and  once  again  scieofle 
rears  her  holy  head  Many  of  the  physicians  who  had  deserted  tiw 
treatment  of  the  maladies  of  the  human  frame  for  those  which  affect 
"  the  state  politic**  have  found  that  they  had  better  return  to  thetr 
old  pursuits,  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  as  of  themselves. 
Treiat,  Reciirt,  and  other  men  of  eminence  in  the  profesaiKHiy  have 
very  wisely  resumed  their  practice,  and  left  the  fitful  feven  of  popu- 
lar commotions  for  the  calmer,  and,  after  all,  the  more  ennoUing 
duties  of  the  physician.  And  doubtless  poor  RaspaO,  now  shut  up 
in  prison,  for  taking  a  part  in  the  demonstration  of  June  last,  whidi 
might  have  led  to  his  being  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Qovem- 
raent,  would  prefer  prescribing  his  favourite  camphor  in  eveiy  case 
that  presented  itself.  This  worthy  person  is  certidnly  gifted  with 
considerable  talent,  but  is  remarkable  for  the  adhesive  determination 
with  which  he  fixes  on  one  idea,  whether  in  politics  or  in  medical 
science ;  and  in  the  latter  department  he  has  written  much,  and  has 
even  written  well;  but  all  his  thoughts  seem  concentrated  upon  his 
favourite  drug.  He  has  pointed  out  one  of  the  powers  of  camphor, 
which,  in  a  psychological  point  of  view,  is  most  important — that  of 
putting  a  stop  to  that  fearful  insomnolence  which  accompanies  the 
incubation  and  first  development  of  insanity;  when  opium,  hyos- 
cyaraus,  conium,  stramonium,  and  ''all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the 
east"  fail  to  produce  any  effect,  a  grain  of  camphor,  formed  into  a 
pill,  followed  by  a  draught  of  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  infusion  of 
hops,  with  five  drops  of  sulphuric  ether,  is  his  usual  remedy  for  pro- 
curing sleep,  and  a  more  delicious  balm  to  the  excited  mind  does 
not  exist.  A  gentle  slumber,  even  in  the  most  excited  cases,  gene- 
rally follows,  and  the  patient  awakes  refreshed,  calm,  and  composed 
His  cigarettes  of  camphor  are  in  much  repute  amongst  the  labouring 
classes  here,  and  seem  to  produce  a  state  somewhat  analogous  to 
opium  smoking;  the  reveries  which  follow  upon  their  use  have,  how- 
ever, less  of  the  charm  of  exciting  the  imagination. 

The  Academy  of  Science  has  been  actively  employed  in  its  various 
departments,  and  greater  energy  in  the  consideration  of  the  different 
subjects  has  been  evinced.  There  is  at  present  a  very  important 
point  occup^^ng  the  attention  of  the  members,  and  also  those  of  many 
of  the  members  of  the  different  scientific  continental  societies;  but 
which,  at  present,  remains  a  matter  of  controversy  to  be  decided 
when  more  accurate  experiments  can  be  performed  It  is  asserted, 
and  also  shown  by  trials  of  different  individuals,  that  the  mind  can 
so  act  upon  the  nervous  system  that  it  can  create  an  electro-galvanic 
current,  and  direct  it  through  the  human  body,  so  as  to  cause  the 
needle  of  the  compass  to  deviate  from  its  usual  position.  That  this 
marvellous  power  ex\sla  \a  ^^Tiv^\s^  ^^^t^  q1\&l<qa^  ^bo  have  been 
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engaged  experimentolly  in  the  controversy,  and  they  aflBrm  that  the 
galvanometer  is  an  instrument  of  such  excessive  delicacy  that  it  does 
not  afford  true  indications;  that  it  is  acted  upon  hy  such  minute  and 
almost  inappreciable  circumstances,  that  it  cannot  be  depended  upon 
on  occasions  of  extreme  nicety  of  observation.  The  curious  pheno- 
mena which  are  developed  require  much  further  investigation,  and 
we  riudl  be  enabled  hereafter  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  the  doc- 
trines which  have  been  promulgated  by  the  original  observers. 

Dr.  Cheneau  has  presented  a  memoir  to  the  Academy  on  the 
treatment  of  epilepsy  which  is  well  worthy  perusal.  He  desires  to 
prove  that  the  disease  is  curable  by  medicine,  resting  his  principal 
mode  of  arresting  its  progress  upon  the  judicious  employment  of 
digitalis.  The  cases  that  have  proved  the  most  inveterate  have 
yielded  to  a  peneverance  in  the  use  of  this  remedy  for  a  period  of 
six  or  eight  months.  He  has  submitted  six  instances  to  the  Academy, 
in  which  he  has  been  successful ;  the  first  occurred  at  the  BicStre, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Voisin.  A  young  man,  aged  twenty,  had  been 
epileptic,  it  is  supposed  from  fright,  from  his  fourteenth  year;  two 
months'  treatment  restored  him  to  health.  The  second  was  one  in 
whidi  the  disease,  produced  at  the  age  of  thirteen  by  fright,  had 
Iaste<l  till  the  individual  had  attained  his  forty-second  year.  Tlie 
treatment  commenced  the  20th  of  April,  1846,  and  after  the  10th 
of  June  in  the  same  year  he  had  no  attacks,  which  before  had  ap- 
peared, it  is  true,  at  only  very  long  intervals;  as  many  as  six  years 
having  at  one  time  elapsed  without  any  access  of  paroxysm.  The 
third  case  is  certainly  one  as  singular  as  any  that  has  been  registered 
upon  the  rolls  of  medical  science.  A  young  lady,  thirteen  years  and 
a  half  old,  had  been  subject  for  several  years  to  the  disease  which 
had  at  length  brought  on  idiocy  and  paralysis  of  lialf  the  body; 
the  paroxysms  were  not  very  frequent,  but  were  of  great  violence 
frightening  the  persons  who  nursed  her,  the  countenance  wearing  a 
purple  and  almost  a  black  hue,  which  sometimes  lasted  twelve  hours 
after  the  fit  had  ceased;  the  hermiplegia,  which  was  of  the  right  side, 
prevented  the  movement  of  the  limbs,  and  partially  afiected  sensation. 
The  treatment  was  commenced  on  the  4th  of  July,  1846,  and  by  the 
month  of  January  in  the  following  year,  the  epileptic  fits  altogether 
ceased.  A  year  has  elapsed  since  the  young  lady  has  been  able 
to  go  on  with  her  education,  and  she  is  also  able  to  run  in  the 
gaiden  and  to  amuse  herself  with  gymnastic  exercises.  Tlic  fourth 
notice  is  that  of  a  young  girl  of  ten  years  of  age,  upon  whom  epi- 
lepsy supervened  after  fright;  it  had  lasted  two  years,  but  soon 
yielded  to  the  usual  remedy  of  Dr.  Cheneau.  Tlie  fiftli  case  was 
that  of  a  patient  in  the  Bicetre;  he  was,  when  placed  under  the 
treatment,  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  had  been  afllictcd  by  the  malady 
since  he  was  five  years  old.  At  first,  the  paroxysms  were  but  slight; 
he  suddenly  turned  himself  mechanically  round  any  object  imme- 
diately in  his  neighbourhood;  this  lasted  about  a  minute.  As  the 
disease   advanced,  he  had '  convulsions,  and  the  fits  became  very 
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WM  m^t-ziUA  Uf  ikm  nm  f4' the 

tttouiUi*  wm  Mt  StuiUmi^iH  tA  tbc  eicdJroct  of  the  i , 

Uf.  i:\uti$mu.    T\m  mmy  m  weO  wnUm,  nd  eerteiiilj  < 

Mmi  ilitf iUlU,  i/rf/ficrtr  er/mbiiied,  has  cured  cpflqaj,  crcn  wboi  oom- 

\AUmUH\  wiih  fMrdjrmii  mmI  wtlfa  idiotMni;  tlMl  the  core  hm  aot  beeo 

^MiftfiiMi  i^i  yfiuili,  Imt  hM  been  dedded  eren  aft  an  adraneed 


NM^,  ttiid  Uwt  ilie  time  oocopied  hae  not  been  of  great  duration. 
All  liii?iili>nul  MuMeH  cif  diMumoir  hm  been  the  anlijeci  of  the 
»uil«l«ti  imlniieiM  of  the  face  which  baa  been  noted  down  by  the 


itfiMilfiifUu  nn  one  of  the  aymptoma  of  e^iepsy.  One  <^  the 
cilmriMiUirUtlfiii,  on  ^firmi  \iy  Georgeti  in  the  ^Dictionnaire  de  Medi- 
itiii0,"  In  **  nxiroiiiti  jiallor  of  the  Dm,  luddenly  coming  on  towaida 
Uio  mill  (if  tlin  di,  mioreediiig  to  a  rednees  more  or  leas  mtenaewhieh 

Iimvlouiilv  (^«Ute<l.**  lu  the  hoepital  of  the  Biotee^  one  hundred  and 
wi«iily  ifu  have  Ykwu  watohod  with  the  moat  scratininng  eare^  and 
ihU  Niaio  ha«  iivver  once  preeonted  itaelf ;  on  the  oontrary,  tiie  red- 
iimiM  (miu0  on  during  the  paroxysm,  continued  thipnriiont  the 
(muvMUUmN,  aiul  often  laetod  for  aome  time  afterwards.  On  no  one 
iHH^Ioii  wan  the  «uddeu  naleneaa  obaerred. 

'rhi«  rttiaiiU'y  mutiim  oi  tlie  head»  upon  which  M.  Belhomnie  wrote 
lu  i\\^^  )%mtt  lo31^  which  in  ob«ervable  in  sheep,  the  ox,  the  horae^ 
vk\s\\  tho  (k^i  aiul  whioh  has  lieen  noticed  in  man,  evidently  a  form 
of  v)illv)M>,  waH  «Hnuii\h>red  by  him  to  be  always  dependent  upon  tiie 
|iri^\iuv  uf  ImUtuls  in  the  ceretMral  subetance.  This  opimon  is  now 
^HauWMli  aiid  ap)MMrt^tly  with  sufficient  reason,  for  it  was  thov^ght 
V^  be  lu\H^rat4«^  or  that  one  treatment  could  alone  gm  the  alighteat 
|V^^^H4  \vt  suwifHM-^tKat  of  tre^Manning  the  cranium,  and  the  removal 


vf  iW  K>^Vili^  \vr  wbal^'ver  Mtign  substance  nught  be 

N.  UUa«K\  \4M>  vJ' the  Mhosl  esaittsnt  vetmnary  surgeons  of  F^psaea* 


W  kv^^HMilh  vuftJ  the  disease  in  horsfe  by  the  afuaion  of  cold 

^MyN^r  HU^  tV  Wad.     U  ssKh  caass.  it  is  not  unlikdy  that  ^a 

ImwmnshI  aiwN"^  disKKat^  ihal  fcKbws^  im^  cany  with  it  cnlQno% 

liJiMk  )«Mi^  ha\^  prs^NK^  a  ^h(Me  of  irrilaSMn  lyen  the  uuiaua 

|pHW^  »^H^M  W  <SMM  the  n^iakvy  convukma^wbadh  aaaas  to  be 

^HinHiKsiki^  vM^U^dk^  v>f  ^  aMHckst.  snnaitbing  aWhr  la  tkasa 

^>h  yo^vinmt  lK«^^Mh}^r^  usukr  e^Mir  i.iiwsssti 

\l  ^  ^^  ^jsuiMaid  t^  v^wTH^  as  one  of  iht 

v^K^x.  aH  ^MiVNM^Mcy  iniyt^w  in  iht 

^  04  \^V  W'  v'k^  ^^Mac^is  W  Tueh  fiicwaid  in  a  i 
W  ^1  )«^>^^  aw^M*  W  yrvf^Wik  be  maiu  it  aa 
^v^t^s  x^  ^%i^iK^  K>»%aMl  ^  aniiahsr  dtte«CMi.     31  TaHfc^  w«a  asa 
%«i^  |^v^Ma^^W&iMiiflh*KAAK%baftiaaBadhBilka«Ban  aC 
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an  idiot  who  was  snddenly  seized  with  the  irresitihle  desire  of  motion, 
rushed  forward,  and  when  he  found  the  wall  imposing  its  mechanical 
resistance,  he  pushed  with  his  head  and  his  abdomen  against  it,  and 
continued  to  make  all  the  movements  of  running  against  it  until 
vertigo  came  on.  If  stopped  by  the  persons  whose  care  it  was  to 
watch  over  him,  he  often  contrived  to  escape,  and  would  commence 
again  precisely  as  he  had  before  done,  and  would  go  on  until  the 
crisis /»me  on,  which  compelled  him  to  discontinue  this  involuntary 
muscular  movement.  The  French  psychologists  give  the  name  of 
toumis  to  the  rotatory  motion,  both  in  men  and  in  animals,  and  we 
shall,  doubtless,  have  further  illustrations  of  this  singular  malady, 
besides  Uiose  furnished  to  us  by  the  veterinary  schools. 

The  number  of  patients  in  the  different  private  lunatic  asylums 
which,  under  the  name  of  Maisons  de  Sant^,  exist  in  different  parts 
of  Paris,  has  been  considerably  increased  within  the  last  two  years, 
owing  to  the  alterations  produced  in  fortune  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  revolution,  as  well  as  to  the  excitement  which  has  been  caused 
in  the  minds  of  men  by  the  singular  events  that  have  occurred,  it  is 
understood  that  Brierre  de  Boismont,  who  has  in  the  Rue  Neuve 
Sainte  Qenevi^ve  an  establishment  of  considerable  notoriety,  is  about 
to  pnUish  some  observations  made  by  him  during  that  period  The 
House  of  Ivry,  under  the  direction  of  Baillarger,  Moreau,  and 
Mitivre,  and  which  was  originally  built  by  Esquirol  as  the  model  of 
a  mansion  intended  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  has  been  unusually 
crowded  with  persons  upon  whom  political  matters  have  produced 
an  influence.  Madame  de  Saint  Marcel  has  for  some  time  been  con- 
didered  as  having  set  the  example  of  giving  peculiar  facilities  for 
individual  practitioners  to  place  their  patients  where  they  can  be 
under  their  own  management,  instead  of  the  head  of  the  establish- 
ment, who  is  usually  devoted  to  the  peculiar  class  of  maladies, 
whether  this  is  an  improvenjent  remains  yet  to  be  proved. 

Dr.  Junod  is  anxious  to  proeeed  to  England  to  introduce  into 
practice  his  invention  of  the  exhausted  air-boot  for  diseases  of  the 
brain.  He  places  a  large  metallic  tube  upon  the  leg,  which  is 
exactly  in  the  shape  of  a  boot,  and  by  an  apparatus  connected  with 
it  he  gradually  completely  exhausts  it  of  aur,  the  eonsequence  of 
which  is  the  limb  swells  enormously,  becoming  three  times  the 
ordinary  size,  there  is  an  immense  quantity  of  blood  thus  determined 
to  the  lower  extremity,  whose  capillary  vessels  become  much  dis- 
tended, and  relief  is  thus  given  to  tiie  overloaded  sanguineous  intern 
elsewhere,  whic^  is  oftentimes  permanent,  as  the  limb  only  slowly 
imloads  itself  from  the  humors  driven  into  it,  there  is  no  reaction  to 
be  feared,  the  objection  that  at  first  presents  itself  is  the  probability 
of  its  giving  rise  to  varicose  vein&  but  from  the  numerous  experi- 
ments that  have  been  tried,  it  would  appear  that  this  effect  has  not 
been  produced.  It  wouldappear  to  offer  a  resource  where  there  was 
great  determination  of  arterial  blood  to  the  head,  or  where  there  is 
venous  lelardalion.    Serend  eases  have  been  plaeel  onder  the  care 
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t4  Ur.  JniMd  l^  the  fimltj  «f  P)Hii^  wiik  a  view  of  ] 
tf^ftttuaHf  tA  iMtfMnltuiy  tins  B0vd  ^ — " ^  ^-^- 

TWe  My  I  no  iMfppjio  leva,  a 
|i«rv#dMl  <i«nrr4«d  to  fMjcMogf , 
irtmpigM  of  Bulbrgcr,  CeriMv  ana  Lonfciy 

|]«fMt»  iMrlWetltf  IVpllU^ 

mnnber  will  Tctj  ioon  make  ite  appennee^  time  are  so  i 
oomrring  indilferciit  fMiteoCFiaoeefromtiiDetotiBC^wliidbt^^ 
a  fincNh  li]^  ttfioD  tile  ragBrici  and  incwifiitffiw  of  tibe  liiiiia 
mtndf  whuAi  rtqmre  to  be  reeofded,  tiiat  ii  ia  deepty  to  be  wgirttcd 
thai  the  work  whidi  eotnmmoed  with  mmIi  finrounUe  veMha  riioyld 
hare  l^jen  no  prematitrely  diawn  to  a  ckxie. 

Anumgii  the  muneroiw  rendente  of  Ftfia  ie  Mr.  Dyce  Sombtc^ 
whom  cmt  han  been  wo  Utely  the  theme  of  legal  diicneiiop.  He  is 
eonmilmng  the  beat  means  of  bringing  before  the  public  a  namiive 
of  what  he  haa  had  to  encounter  nnce  hia  naiif  haa  been  called  ii^ 
question.  An  auto)iiogrM>hy  from  hia  pen  wcold  donbtleas  be  inte- 
resting. He  has  lately  drawn  up  a  codicfl  to  his  will,  and  invited 
three  physicians  to  witness  it;  they,  of  course,  conqitied  with  his 
wish,  as  they  only  testify  to  their  haying  seen  him  perf<nm  the 
meclianical  act  of  signing  his  name  to  certain  documents,  without 
giving  the  slightest  opinion  as  to  his  mental  capability  of  dispomg 
iff  his  )»roperty,  or  of  his  power  of  forming  a  correct  judgment^  it  b 
coriMiflcrcil  by  thcin  as  giving  evidence  that  it  is  his  own  ^mdwiiting 
whilfft  ill  a  |M>rfect  state  of  bodily  health. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  long  protracted  cases  of  catalepsy  are  not 
mt  uticiinmioti  in  France  as  thev  are  in  England  Scarcely  had  the 
ninrvollous  cnso  nt  Nantes,  which  has  been  the  theme  of  so  much 
cotiversation  and  discussion  terminated,  when  a  new  one  presented 
itself  in  the  dotmrtmont  of  the  Aube.  A  young  female,  not  many 
months  marrieu,  the  wife  of  a  small  landed  proprietor,  hM  now  been 
for  eighteen  dsyM  in  that  extraordinary  state  of  trance  which  seems 
to  defy  all  explanation.  The  sleep  is  tranquil,  completely  unin- 
t<*mipted  by  movement  of  any  description ;  the  secretions  are  much 
clitninisheil,  and  there  have  been  no  excretions;  the  breathing  is 
easy,  somewhat  Hlowor  than  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  the  pulse 
is  a  more  thrciul.  The  marvel,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  excites  the 
groatoNt  curiuNity,  and  individuals  from  all  parts  of  the  oountay, 
niotlieal  and  non-nio<lica],  go  to  witness  it. 

At  tiio  lost  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  M.  du  Couxet, 
who  hns  lately  rotunio<l  from  a  residence  in  Africa,  read  a  pcq^er 
inUTCHting  in  an  ethnological  and  psychological  point  of  view.  Some 
of  the  factM  Hocni  to  border  upon  the  extravagant ;  they  are,  however^ 
iHirno  out  hv  the  toHtimonv  of  credible  witnesses.  In  the  kingdom 
of  Oondar  there  is  an  original  race  of  men  who  have  a  remanable 
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zoological  peculiarity, — a  candal  appendix,  formed  by  a  prolongation 
of  the  vertebral  column,  which  heeaa  yery  much  the  semblance  of  a 
tail.  Their  mental  diaract^  corresponds  with  the  idea  that  has 
existed,  that  animals  with  tnis  distinctive  formation  are  scarcely  to 
be  ranked  in  the  genus-homo.  Their  intellect  seems  to  be  of  the 
lowest  gradation;  their  physical  form  is  hideous.  There  are  some 
of  these  beings  who  have  been  taken  as  slaves;  one  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Emir  of  Mecca,  and  had  some  share  of  intelligence, 
spoke  the  Arabic  language,  and  described  the  nation  from  amongst 
whom  he  came  as  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sennal,  worship- 
ping the  sun,  the  moon,  and  some  of  the  stars;  they  immolated 
victims,  whom  they  ate  at  the  shrine  of  the  great  serpent,  with- 
out sparing  either  age  or  sex.  It  appeared  that  this  individual 
bad  an  irresistible  propensity  to  eat  raw  flesh ;  it  returned  upon  him 
periodically,  and  the  greatest  care  was  taken  that  the  limb  of  an 
animal  should  be  placed  in  his  way  at  fixed  times,  which  he  devoured 
apparently  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage.  He  spoke  of  the  feeling  which 
seized  him  with  some  expression  of  fear,  lest  he  should  be  tempted 
in  the  absence  of  some  other  food  to  seize  upon  an  infant  and  devour 
it.  This  race,  much  smaller  than  the  negro,  generally  is  not  above 
five  feet  in  height,  and  very  much  resembles  the  monkey  tribe.  They 
are  badly  proportioned;  their  arms  are  very  long,  and  their  feet  and 
bands  longer  and  flatter  than  amongst  men  generally.  The  forehead 
is  very  low,  and  runs  backward ;  their  ears  are  long  and  deformed ; 
their  eyes  small,  black,  and  brilliant;  the  nose  large,  but  flat;  the 
mouth  large,  with  sharp  white  teeth;  the  lips  thick;  the  hair  curly, 
thin  and  short,  but  not  woolly;  the  tail  is  about  two  or  three  inches 
long.  A  portrait,  drawn  from  the  individual  who  belonged  to  the 
Emir  of  Mecca,  was  placed  before  the  inspection  of  the  members  of 
the  academy. 

Amongst  the  observations  which  have  been  made  at  different 
periods  by  medical  men,  is  the  predisposition  which  has  been  noticed 
amongst  some  of  those  actors  upon  the  stage  who  have  delighted  us 
with  their  comic  powers,  to  sink  into  a  state  of  profound  melancholy, 
without  the  possibility  of  any  one  assigning  a  reason  for  this  pheno- 
menon. In  France,  there  have  been  several  instances  to  which  Pinel 
and  Esquirol  have  referred;  and  the  biography  so  well  written  by 
Mrs.  Mathews  of  her  husband,  gives  us  some  insight  into  his  peculiar 
affliction.  It  now  happens  that  the  most  distinguished  comic  actress 
of  France,  who  has  so  often  drawn  down  peals  of  irresistible  laughter, 
and  who  is  a  great  fictvourite  of  the  English  audience  of  the  French 
theatre  in  London,  suffers  from  a  similar  malady.  She  has  been 
compelled  to  quit  Paris,  and  to  the  great  regret  of  every  one,  fears 
are  entertained  that,  after  fascinating  the  whole  world,  she  will  sink 
into  a  state  of  permanent  incapability  of  exerting  her  talents.  She 
has  retired  into  the  country  under  the  immediate  care  of  a  highly 
scientific  medical  man,  who  has  devoted  his  mind  to  psychological 
pursuits^  but  ^m  all  that  is  known  of  her  state,  doubts  have  arisen 
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that  she  will  erer  be  enabled  to  i^esome  her  career.  The  maiii- 
festations  seem  fortunately  to  be  of  the  second  class  described  by 
Esquirol^  not  those  of  much  morbid  sensibility^  bat  rather  those  of 
depression.  There  is  no  exaggeration  of  imaginary  evils^  bat  an 
absence  of  even  ordinary  excitability.  Absolute  silence  and  resenrCy 
without  any  dominant  Ulusion^  seem  to  be  the  general  characterislic 
of  this  state  of  mind;  it  appears  to  hare  its  periodical  access  and 
remission.  In  several  instances,  this  apathetic  state  has  been  observed 
in  individuals  of  natural  comic  talent  and  flow  of  spirit,  to  make  its 
i^ppearance  immediately  after  a'  meal,  as  if  it  were  influenced  bj 
digestion,  and  many  have  hence  had  recourse  to  fermented  liquors, 
which,  though  for  a  time  they  exhilarate,  leave  their  bad  effscts 
behind  them.  Many  of  our  most  delightful  social  companions  have 
exhibited  similar  depression;  amongst  them  we  might  dass  Dr. 
Maginn,  Person,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Shonidan. 
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TBIAL  OF  HOmDQE  V.  BIPLBT. 

Sittings  at  Nisi  PriMj,  in  Middlesex^  after  Trinity  Term,  he/ore  the  Chxet 
Babon  and  a  Special  Jury.    June  23rd,  25th,  26M,  1849. 

Mb.  Cockbubn  and  Mr.  M.  Smfth  conducted  the  case  for  the  plMoUfl^ — 
Sir  F.  Thesigeb,  Mb.  Cbowdbb,  and  Mr.  Bovii^  for  the  defendants. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  compensation  in  damages  for  the  incarcera- 
tion of  the  plaintiff  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  under  the  pretence  that  she  was  of 
unsound  mind  at  a  time  when,  in  truth,  the  plaintiff,  a  maiden  lady,  was 
perfectly  sane. 

The  pleas  put  upon  the  record  in  answer  to  the  allegations  set  forth  in 
the  declaration,  pleaded,  first,  '*  Not  guiltv,**  and  then  that  the  plaintiff 
was  of  unsound  mind,  and  that  it  was  unsafe  for  herself  and  for  others  that 
she  should  be  at  large. 

Mr.  Cockbubn  opened  the  case.  The  plaintiff.  Miss  Nottidge,  was  a 
maiden  ladv  of  middle  age,  possessing*  6000/.  in  the  funds.  Towards  the 
end  of  184§,  she  went  to  reside  at  Charlinch,  in  Somersetshire,  to  enable 
her  to  enjoy  the  society  of  her  three  sisters,  who  were  married  to 
gentlemen,  named  Price,  Thomas,  and  Cobb,  members  of  a  certain  sect  or 
fraternity  settled  in  that  locality,  and  living  all  together  in  an  estabhah- 
ment  called  the  ^^  Agapemone.*  Miss  Nottidge  had  lodgings  in  a  cottage 
close  by,  and  remained  there  until  the  12th  of  November,  1846,  when  she 
was  seized  by  her  brother-in-law  (the  defendant  Ripley),  assisted  by  others, 
and  forcibly  conveyed  to  Dr.  StillweH's  lunatic  asylum  at  HilliDgdon, 
Here  the  plaintiff  was  kept  until  January,  1848,  when  she  was  liberated  by 
order  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy.  She  now  sought  compensation  for 
her  long  incarceration. 

A  witness,  Gbobgb  Watebman,  proved  the  abduction,  and  identified 
the  defendant  Ripley. 

Joan  Watebman — kept  the  lodpnjfs  occupied  by  the  plaintiff;  wit- 
nessed the  abduction ;  considered  plamtiff  **  anice  quiet  lady,  not  dangeroas 
to  herself  or  others."  ^  ^  o 
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EuzA  WkTsauAM. — ^Waited  on  plaintiff.  She  was  quiet  and  gentle  in 
her  conduct,  and  not  at  all  like  a  mad  woman. 

Lbwis  FmiCB,  brother-in-law  to  plaintiff,  dwelli  with  his  wife  in  the 
Agapemone,  which  he  describes  as  a  **  private  family  dwelling  together 
and  entertaining  peculiar  religious  views — ^in  which  viewsthepluntiff  con- 
curred.** Had  never  seen  any  unsoundness  of  mind  in  plaintiff^  but  always 
found  her  gentle,  auiet,  and  ladylike.  Was  mainly  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing her  liberation  by  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy.  (This  witness 
then  gave  s»me  details  respecting  the. Agapemone — the  peculiar  religious 
views  and  customs  of  its  inmates.)  ELaa  received  6000/.  with  the  sister  of 
plainti£^  and  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Cobb  had  done  the  same.  There  were 
no  marriage  settlements  made.  Plaintiff  had  been  at  the  '*  Agapemone** 
ever  since  her  return  from  the  asylum.  When  she  came  back,  she  made 
over  all  her  property  to  Mr.  Prince,  the  chief  of  the  community,  to  protect 
it  fnm  any  other  persons,  and  from  the  defendants.  Her  money  is  in  the 
bank,  in  Mr.  Pnnce's  name.  Plaintiff  never  played  at  '*  hockey,**  but 
sometimes  rode  out  in  the  carriage  and  four. 

WnjJAM  Cobb,  brother-in-law  to  plaintiff. — ^Had  6000^  with  his  wife. 
Has  resided  in  the  Agapemone  nearly  seven  years.  Considers  Miss  Not- 
tidge  perfectly  free  from  madness,  she  had  told  him  that  she  did  not  look 
upon  Mr.  Prince  as  God,  that  she  did  not  believe  that  gentlemen  to  be  Grod; 
had  never  beard  her  say  that  she  looked  up  to  Mr.  Pruice  as  Grod,  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind.    Pliuntiff  was  in  a  perfectly  sound  state  of  mind. 

Mn.  PmoiCB. — ^Has  known  the  plaintiff  for  six  or  seven  years.  She  was 
always  of  a  calm,  gentle,  ladylike  frame  of  mind.  Since  ner  return  from 
the  asylum,  she  mis  been  quite  the  same.  We  have  recreations  at  the 
Agapemone  on  Sundays,  as  weU  as  on  other  days.  We  believe  in  the 
Trinity,  but  do  not  pray.  We  abjure  all  prayer,  because  we  consider  that 
the  4Ay  of  prayer  is  past,  that  the  day  of  grace  is  past,  and  that  the  day  of 
judgment  has  arrivea. 

Mrs.  Habribt  Pbicb. — ^Is  sister  to  plaintiff:  considers  her  steady, 
calm,  tranquil,  and  lady-like.  Never  saw  anything  to  the  contrary.  Since 
plaintiff  returned  to  tM  Agapemone  from  tlie  asylum,  her  mind  is  just  as 
calm  as  it  was  before — as  it  dbb  always  been. 

Mrs.  Cobb. — ^Is  sirter  to  plaintiff.  She  is  perfectly  sound  in  her  mind, 
very  gentle,  and  partiouluiv  mild.  She  has  never  exhibited  the  least 
symptom  of  insanity.  Mr.  Kipley,  my  brother-in  law,  and  my  brother, 
the  clergyman,  the  defendants,  have  always  been  very  kind  to  us  all.  Be- 
fore we  were  married  at  Swansea,  my  mother  came  down  to  prevent  our 
marriages,  but  I  and  my  sisters  considered  it  to  be  the  will  of  God  that 
we  should  marry  these  gentlemen,  and  therefore  we  refVised  to  accompany 
my  mother  back.  After  our  marriage,  my  mother  came  to  Weymouth  to 
search  for  the  plaintiff,  but  I  woald  not  give  her  any  information  as  to 
where  she  was,  because  I  knew  it  was  her  wish  that  her  mother  should  not 
know.  This  was  about  June,  1846. 1  am  of  opinion  that  the  day  of  grace  has 
passed,  and  the  dajr  of  judgmeut  arrived.  Plaintiff  entertains  Sie  same 
notions,  and  I  consider  her  to  be  of  sound  mind.  She  is  as  perfectly  sane 
as  myself. 

G.  V.  Thoxas,  brother-in-law  to  plaintiff. — Remembers  Miss  Not- 
tidge  being  taken  away  from  Chariincn.  Her  mind  was  perfectly  sane 
and  proper  in  every  respect  She  has  never  exhibited  the  slightest  S3rmp- 
tom  of  unsoundness  of  mind,  nor  any  delusion.  Went  to  me  asylum  to 
fetch  her  away,  and  did  not  observe  any  diflbrenoe  in  her  mind.  She  has 
been  in  the  .^^pemone  ever  since,  per^tly  sound  in  mind  and  manner. 

Abtsub  Matbvbn. — ^Ib  a  surgeon ;  lives  in  the  Agapemone,  and  prac- 
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tises  among  the  inmates.  Knows  plaintiff;  she  is  gentle  in  temper  and 
of  perfectly  sound  mind.    Has  never  observed  any  sign  of  a  delnaion. 

John  Williams,  gentleman,  explained  at  length  the  peculiar  religious 
tenets  of  the  sect 

Sis  F.  Thbsiger  then  addressed  the  jary  on  behalf  of  the  defendants, 
and  produced  tiie  following  evidence :— 

Mrs.  NoTTiDGB,  mother  to  the  plaintiff. — (After  detailine  tiie  circom- 
stances  of  the  desertion  and  marnage  of  her  other  three  daugiitera,  and 
the  absconding  of  the  plaintifl^  ccmtinaed.) — Plaintiff  came  to  see  me  in 
London,  accompanied  by  her  sisters.  I  put  down  on  paper  what  she  said. 
I  asiced  about  Mr.  Prince ;  she  said,  ^  I  know  no  such  person.  God  now 
dwells  only  at  Charlinch,  in  the  flesh  of  him  I  once  knew  as  Mr.  Prince. 
God,  who  made  me  and  all  the  world,  is  now  manifest  in  him  I  onoe  called 
Mr.  Nnce.  He  has  entered  his  tabernacle  of  flesh  among  men,  and  I  Imve 
seen  God  fkce  to  fSuse.  He  vdll  deliver  me  wherever  I  am  taken.**  After 
that,  witness  sent  for  her  brother  and  the  medical  men. 

'hfy.  John  Pefts,  uncle  to  the  plaintiff.— Is  of  opinion  that  her  mind 
was  under  a  strong  delusion.  Tamed  to  her  for  some  time,  but  obtained 
no  answer  beyond  "'  That  it  was  the  Lord*s  will  that  she  should  live  down 
at  Charlinch.  Advised  that  a  medical  man  should  be  sent  for,  and  that 
she  should  be  watched. 

Thomas  Mosto^,  F.R.G.S.— Saw  Miss  Kottidge  on  Nov.  11th,  1846, 
and  then  certified  that  ^  she  had  of  late  estranged  herself  from  her  mother's 
house  to  follow  a  person  of  the  name  of  Prince,  whom  she  believed  to  be 
Almighty  God,  and  herself  immortal.**  When  asked  whether  she  did  not 
believe  that  Mr.  Prince  was  Almighty  Grod  she  refhsed  to  answer,  but 
when  asked  whether  she  did  not  beaeve  that  Mr.  Prince  loas  not  Almighty 
God,  she  said  that  she  did  not  believe  that  he  was  not  the  Almighty. 

Dr.  Rowland. — ^Plaintiff  told  him  that  she  was  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Prince's, 
and  that  she  could  not  deny  having  the  belief  that  Mr.  Prwce  was  Almighty 
God.     Was  perfectly  satisfied  at  the  time  of  her  unsoundness  of  mind. 

Dr.  Sttllwell,  head  of  the  Moorcroft  House  Asylum  at  Hillinedon. — 
Received  plaintiff  at  his  establishment,  and  did  all  he  could  to  be  of  service 
to  her.  She  told  him  that  *'  Mr.  Prince  was  Grod  manifest  in  the  flesh ; 
that  the  day  of  ffrace  had  passed,  and  the  day  of  judgment  had  come.  She 
also  said  tliat  Mr.  Prince  had  rendered  her  immortal-— that  she  should  not 
die — that  she  should  not  be  buried  in  a  coffin  as  other  persons  were,  but 
taken  up  to  heaven  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  She  said  that  she  had 
ceased  to  pray,  and  only  sang  praises  to  God.**  These  she  sang  as  she 
walked  about  the  room,  but  never  made  use  of  any  intelligent  words.  She 
entertained  ^reat  antipathies  to  her  mother  and  friends.  She  repeated  the 
above  remarks  relative  to  Mr.  Prince  on  May  9th,  only  a  week  before  her 
discharge. 

Mr.  LuTwn>GE,  secretary  to  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  showed  fwax 
the  minutes  that  Dr.  Still  welVs  asylum  had  been  visited  by  the  commis- 
sioners as  many  as  eight  times  white  plaintiff  was  an  inmate,  and  that  her 
case  had  been  considered  at  six  of  those  visits. 

Dr.  TuBNER  proved  visiting  the  asylum  in  Dec.  1846,  and  seeing  plain- 
tiff. She  would  not  converse,  but  she  said,  "  I  believe  in  the  same  God  as 
you  do,**  and  would  not  answer  when  I  asked  her  whether  she  considered 
Air.  Prince  to  be  God  Almighty.  The  result  of  the  interview  was,  UuU 
the  commissioners  had  no  ooubt  whatever  of  her  unsoundness  of  mind. 
However,  she  was  subsequently  discharged  on  the  ground  of  her  declining 
health. 

Mr.  Mtlne,  one  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  and  a  member  of  the 
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bar,  who  said  that  in  the  coorae  of  his  duty  as  one  of  the  Lunacy  Com- 
missioners, he  saw  the  present  plaintiff,  Miss  I^uisa  Nottidge,  on  two 
occasions,  whikt  she  was  a  patient  in  the  establishment  of  Dr.  Stillwell. 
The  case  of  that  lady  had  previously  been  the  subject  of  much  inquiry  and 
discussion  amongst  the  conunissioners  at  the  various  meednffs.  He  saw 
the  lady,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  company  of  Dr.  Fritchard,  and  on 
that  occasion,  from  his  examination  of  the  lady,  he  was  quite  satisfied  of 
her  unsoundness  of  mind.  Unfortunately,  Dr.  Fritchard  had  died  since ; 
but  he  could  state  that  that  lamented  and  aUe  gentleman  had  entertained 
a  much  stronger  opinion  even  than  himself  as  to  the  plaintiff  being  a  very 
fit  object  for  confinement  in  the  asylum. 

The  LoKD  Chibf  Baboii. — ^Mr.  Mylne,  was  this  lady  in  such  a  state  of 
mind  as  to  be  dangerous  to  herself  or  to  others  ? 
Mr.  Mti^hb. — ^Not  so  as  I  was  aware  of;  not  so  far  as  I  knew. 
The  LoBD  Chisf  Babon. — ^If  she  were  not  so,  then,  how  was  it  that 
you  kepi  her  in  this  asylum  for  seventeen  months  ? 

Mr.  Mtuib. — ^My  lord,  it  was  no  part  of  my  duty  to  Veep  her  there. 
I  was  only  to  liberate  her  if  I  saw  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  adopting 
that  course. 

The  LoBD  Chibt  Babob. — ^It  is  my  opinion  that  you  ought  to  liberate 
every  person  who  is  not  dangerous  to  himself  or  to  others.  K  the  notion 
has  got  abroad  that  any  person  may  be  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum  or  a 
madhouse  who  has  any  absurd  or  even  mad  opinion  upon  any  religious 
subject,  and  is  safe  and  harmless  upon  every  other  topic,  I  altogether  and 
entirely  dififer  with  such  an  opinion ;  and  I  desire  to  impress  that  opinion 
with  as  much  force  as  I  can  in  the  hearing  of  one  of  the  commissioners. 

Mr.  Mti<he*8  examination  continued. — ^The  second  time  he  saw  this 
ladv,  she  had  declined  and  refused  to  enter  into  any  private  conversation 
witn  the  commissioners,  and  therefore,  in  reference  to  that  interview,  they 
had  not  made  any  entry  in  the  book.  Qe  was  himself  called  to  the  bar  in 
the  year  1827,  and  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  CommissionerK  in  Lunacy 
io  1832.  It  had  been  the  unanimous  c^inion  of  the  commissioners  that 
Miss  Nottidge  was  of  unsound  mind  up  to  May,  1848. 

The  Ix>Bi>  Chibf  Babob. — ^You  say  of  unsound  mind,  Mr.  Mylne.  Had 
she  any  unsoundness  of  mind  upon  any  other  subject  under  heaven  except 
as  to  entertaining  these  peculiar  religions  notions  r 

Mr.  Mtuib.— Miss  Nottidge  did  not  exhibit  any  symptoms  of  insanity 
upon  any  other  subject.  It  was  understood  by  the  commissioners,  in  the 
month  of  May,  that  the  health  of  the  patient  was  suffering  fix>m  the  con- 
tinued confinement,  and  they  had,  therefore,  felt  themselves  justified  in 
directing  that  she  shouki  be  set  at  liberty.  There  were  several  persons 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Stillwell  in  his  asylum,  in  respect  of  whom  no  com- 
mission de  hauUico  inqmrendo  had  issued.  There  were  about  500  patients 
who  were  in  confinement  under  the  warrants  of  the  commissioners,  and 
there  were  about  15,000  who  were  in  confinement  in  asylums,  in  respect 
of  whom  there  had  been  no  commission  of  inquiry ;  9000  of  that  number, 
however,  were  in  the  pauper  asylums. 

The  next  witness,  Mr.  Fboctob,  said,  he  had  been  a  Commissioner  in 
Lunacy  as  many  as  seventeoi  years.  Yi%  had  seen  this  lady  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1848.  Monomaniacs  were  frequently  under  delusions  in  reference 
to  matters  of  reli^on,  and  others  in  respect  of  other  subjects.  One  of  the 
results  of  that  visit  on  the  1st  of  May  was,  that  the  patient  was  liberated. 
That  which  had  passed  upon  the  1st  of.  Ma^  at  the  meeting  of  the  com« 
missioners  was  reduced  to  writing,  and  put  into  the  form  of  a  report,  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  himself.    The  witness  had  been  of  opinion  that  in 
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May,  1848,  tlie  period  tt  which  Wk  Nottidge  had  heen  lihented,  her 
ddusioQs  on  religious  saljects  sdll  cootiiiaed.  Indeed,  the  dnmrnstanee 
of  her  hftTinff,  since  her  rekise,  transfeired  all  her  property  over  to 
Mr.  Prince,  the  indindmil  who,  all  through  the  proceedtnffs,  had  apoeared 
to  be  the  main  ol^ect  of  her  Munoos,  had  subsequentfy^  salisftea  him 
that  not  only  was  she  of  unsound  mind,  but  insane.  The  commisdonera 
did  not  think  it  advisable,  where  the  disease  appeared  likely  to  be  tem- 
porary only,  that  a  Commission  of  Lunacy  should  be  applied  for. 

Mr.  Stkdmak  was  the  medical  attendant  upon  the  fiimily  of  the 
defendant  Ripley.  He  had  been  called  to  see  this^kdy,  but  he  had 
declined  to  act  in  consequence  of  hb  beinr  connected  with  the  ftunily, 
and  he  therefore  suggested  that  other  mediciil  advice  should  be  called  in. 

Mr.  Coc&BURN  reined. 

The  LoBD  Chief  Babor  proceeded  to  sum  up  the  evidence.  His  Lord- 
ship said,  that  the  jury  must  find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  upon  the  plea 
of  '*  not  guiltv,*"  because  the  evidence  had  clearly  proved  that  the'defondants 
had  been  guiJ^  of  a  portion  of  the  acts  which  luid  been  charged  against 
them ;  for  it  was  provdl  that  they  had  gone  down  to  Charltnch  and  dragged 
the  plaintiff  from  the  peaceful  and  quiet  home  which  she  had  selected ;  and 
then  as  to  the  next  plea— tiie  plea  of  iustification — namelv,  that  the  plidntiff 
vras  a  lunatic,  and  not  capable  of  taking  care  of  herself  and  was  m  such 
a  state  of  mind  as  to  be  likely  to  injure'herself  and  other  persons,  and  that 
it  vras  in  conseooence  of  her  being  in  that  state  that  th^  had  had  her  put 
in  a  place  of  saiety — that  plea  was  not  made  out  Now,  he  was  bound  to 
say,  that  the  law  had  been  correctly  laid  down  hj  the  learned  counsel  who 
had  just  sat  down — ^namely,  that  if  the  jury  considered,  upon  the  evidence, 
that  the  plaintiff  was  not  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  dangerous  to  herself 
and  others,  then,  that  the  plea  to  that  effect  not  having  been  made  out,  the 
verdict  ought  to  be  for  the  plaintiff  upon  that  issue  also.  The  evidence 
had  clearly  shown,  as  applicable  to  this  branch  of  the  case,  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  plaintiff  had  been  perfectly  consistent,  even  in  respect  of  her 
delusions.  The  lady  entertained  a  strong  opinion  on  a  religious  subject, 
and  to  that  opinion,  whether  right  or  wrong,  she  had  adhered.  Then  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  defendants  were  not  in  any  way  justified  in  having 
adopted  the  course  they  had  taken,  unless  the  jury  should  think  that  the 
plaintiff  was  of  unsound  mind,  and  danserous  to  herself  and  others.  If 
she  were  not  so,  then  the  defendants  had  no  right  to  go  down  and  drag  her 
away,  as  they  had  done,  from  her  home,  for  Cnarlinch  was  the  home  she 
had  chosen,  and  then  to  cause  her  to  be  placed  in  an  asylum.  If,  then,  the 
jury  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  in  that  state  of  danger, 
it  vras  clear  their  v^ict  upon  the  second  plea  must  he  for  the  plaintiff  uso. 
The  question,  however,  vras  entirely  for  the  jury,  and  they  must  exercise 
their  own  judgment  in  the  matter.  If  they  should  in  the  end  determine 
upon  finding  for  the  plaintiff,  then  they  would  have  to  consider  what 
amount  of  damages  they  would  award  to  a  lady  who,  altiiough  perfectly 
sane,  unless  it  were  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  had  been  incarcerated  in 
a  lunatic  asylum  for  the  space  of  seventeen  months.  There  could  be  no 
doubt,  if  this  lady  was  not  insane  and  dangerous,  that  a  most  unjustifiable 
outrage  had  been  committed  upon  her  by  Uie  defendants  in  tiieir  own  per- 
sons— a  most  unjustifiable  outrage  had  l>een  committed  upon  a  lady  who,  it 
vras  admitted,  vras  upon  all  other  subjects  perfecUy  sane.  But  tlie  defend- 
ants had  said  that  they  had  taken  this  step  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  a 
beloved  relative  from  the  pernicious  examples  of  a  class  of  persons  vnio 
entertained  certain  peculiar  notions  upon  religion.  His  own  idea  of  tolera- 
tion was,  that  aLUho&eiifVMeiit»cltAA<edmUi«vuQ^ 
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howefer  thaalfd  tint  doctrine  might  appear  to  others  to  be,  onglit  to  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  that  opinion  without  interference,  so  long  as  the  principles 
and  the  acts  ttiey  adopted,  were  not  forced  ofiensireljr,  or  contrary  to  law, 
upon  the  public  notice,  or  against  the  public  morals.  J£  such  persons  sin- 
cerely entertained  tiiese  doctrines,  then  they  were,  in  his  ofonion,  as  mndi 
entitled  to  be  treated  with  respect  as  muT  other  rehgioos  sect  But  whilst 
this  was  so,  the  minority  of  persons  in  this  country  raigfat  look  with  horror 
and  disffust  at  the  riews  which  these  people  had  adopted.  This  was  only 
one  of  we  many  bursts  of  strange  ftncies,  with  regard  to  religion,  with 
wbich  the  country  had  been  riated  upon  various  ooeasions.  There  was 
pne  point  in  this  transaction  upon  whicn  he  felt  called  upon  to  offer  a  re- 
mark. It  was,  that  whilst  three  of  these  sisters  had  beoi  married  to  tibree 
members  of  this  fratemity,  not  one  of  them  had  had  the  precaution  of  baring 
a  settlement  drawn.  It  would  have  been  not  merely  wise,  but  nothing  more 
than  right,  that  settlements  should  have  been  made  to  provide  a  maintenance 
for  the  wives,  in  the  event  of  anything  happening  to  the  husbands.  It  would 
have  been  well  if  these  gentlemen  had  nad  tnis  done,  for  much  cause  of  suspi- 
cion, df  imputed  motifes  in  onitingtheinselvestolndies  much  older  than  them- 
selves, would  thereby  have  been  removed.  He  very  much  doubted  whether, 
if  in  this  case  the  pliontiff  had  been  a  OMn,  or  living  under  the  protection 
of  a  husband,  the  defendants  would  have  dared  to  have  tdten  the  step  they 
hjML  When  consulted  by  the  mother,  they  ought  to  have  refused  to  have 
taken  that  step,  until  a  medical  examinatioD,  or  an  inqnixy  by  commission, 
had  be^i  made.  But  they  had  not  done  sos  and  tibermre  n^  had  made 
themselves  liable  to  such  a  verdict  as  the  jury  miigfat  think  m  to  impose 
upon  them. 

The  jury  retired  for  an  hour,  and  then  came  back  with  a  verdict  fer  the 
olaintiifl^  wuM^es  50iL,  and  said,  they  begged  to  g^ve  their  o^kin  that  the 
defendants  had  not  been  actuated  by  any  mercenary  or  unworthy  motives 
in  the  steps  they  had  taken. 
The  damages  were  Uiid  at  1,000^  in  tiia  dedaiatioii. 
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Abebcrombie,  on  pbantasmB  of  the 

braiD,  275. 
Abuse,  self,  apology  for,   offered   by 

Lallemand,  16. 
Absurd  aod  dangerous  fancies  of  the 

dark  ages,  220,  234,  240. 
Accommodation  for  lunatics  capable  of 
paying  a  small    sum,   in  England, 
394. 

similar  deficiency  in  Ireland, 

394. 
Affection,  disappointed,  frequent  cause 

of  insane  condition,  213. 
Affusion,  cold,  fktal  results  fh>m,  165. 
Age,  present,  matter  of  fact  character 

of,  522. 
Agents,  supernatural  belief  in,  224. 
Albumen,  quantity  of,  in  blood  in  neu- 
roses, 122. 
Allegory  of  death,  89. 
Aldehyde,  170. 
America,  insanity  In,  398. 
northern  states,  ratio  of  mor- 
tality in,  from  insanity,  411. 
Anatomy,  pathological,  and  chymistry, 
resemblances  and  differences  between, 
126. 

morbid,  of  mental  diseases, 

483. 
Ancients,  pantheism  of,  61. 
Anecdote  of  Sale,  30. 

Taylor,  SO. 

Anxiety,  a  cause  of  insanity,  214. 

Dr.  Wigan  on,  507—510. 

Apothegm  of  De  La  Rire,  of  Geneva, 

on  Innacy,  246. 
Appointments,  348. 

Apolorv  for  Swift's  conduct  to  Varina 
and  Vanessa,  350. 

for  life  of  Dean  Swift,  349. 

■     an,  for  the  nerves,  90. 
•  discursive  nature  of  the  work, 


92. 

Arc,  Jeanne  d*,  reflections  on,  225. 
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Artois,  general  charge  of  sorcery 
against,  228. 

Ascaridefl,  cause  of  self-abuse  in  chil- 
dren, 26. 

Ashley,  Lord,  letter  explanatory  of  the 
duties  of  the  commissioners  in  lunacy, 
608. 

Aasoeiation  of  nerves,  306. 

Asylums,  lunatic,  of  Italy,  136. 

of  Nantes,  147. 

■  Bloomingdale,  admission   of 

cases  of  delirium  tremens,  193. 

admissions,  and  re-admis- 
sions of  all  cases  in,  197, 198. 

•  ages  of  patients  in,  200. 


admissions  arranged  ac- 
cording to  deceonial  periods,  200. 

lunatic,  in  America,  398. 

'  New  York,  state  lunatic  asylum. 


interesting  report  of,  405. 

travelling  commission  of,  413. 

-new  county,  for  Middlesex,  at 


Colney  Hatch,  foundation  of,  491. 
Uanwell  lunatic,  fourth  report 


of,  418 

AulMmel  on  fiilse  membranes  of  arach- 
noid, 128. 

Bandages,  tight,  dangerous  to  functions 

of  brain,  37. 
not  confined  to  lower  orders 

amonjpt  the  French,  31. 
Bandagmgthe  head  in  early  life,  bad 

effects  of,  30. 

ultimate  bad  results  from,  31. 

erroneous  views  of  those  who 


deny  effect  of  external  pressure,  33. 
Barclay,  on  life  and  organization,  59. 
Beatty,  Dr.,  on  persons  found  dead,  79. 
Bed,  new  invented,  by  Aubanel,  for  the 

insane,  141. 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  illusions  of,  272. 
Bethlehem,  restraint  of  insane  falling 

gradually  into  disuse,  257. 
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BUsten,  mereoml,  in  eneephalttify  169. 
Blood,  the  ostesfible  f He  of  tie  vitd  i 

pfioeiple,  75.  i 

Bloodletting,  dang eroos,  if  too  fteqnent : 

in  geoerml  pnlsj  of  the  tnnn«»  346i.      ' 
Blood,  on,  in   Uie  nenrotei,   hj   Dr.  | 

Mtchea,  118. 

librioe,  proportion  of,  in   the  ' 

neoroset,  122.  I 

albomen,  proportion  ot,  122.      • 

—  feroD,  jyroportion  ot,  122.  ! 
■            of  the  iDfane,  Dr.  Erienmejer, 

on  the,  139. 


Cairo,  Gfind,  hnrtorot  tntaent  of 

Inuties  af ,  243,  244. 
CilflMil  on  aMBtal  epidcnues,  221 


jrreti 

aceording 


on  a  nerre,  efliects  oi, 
to  Biehat,  91. 
—  aceording  to  Swan,  91. 

and  innenration,  mstnal  rdsdtion 

of,  93. 

Bloomingdale  Afyfann,  New  Yatk,  his- 
tory and  ftatiiOcs  ci,  189. 
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Borj  de  St  Yineent,  singnhtf  ohserfa- 
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Brain,  sole  centre  of  hnman  nerroiis 
sjstein.802. 

softening  ol^   hj  Dr.   Winslow, 

monograph  on,  teminating  in  im- 
pairment of  mind. 

decrease  oi,  in  the  insane,  159. 

hmnorrhage  and  softening  of,  de- 
pendent on  congestion,  159. 

orerwronght,  illnstrations  of,  cau- 
tion regarding,  289. 

injorions  OTects  of  tight  hsndages 

on  its  fooctions,  37,  38. 

irritation  of,  in  children,  48. 

symptoms  cf,  43. 

■      tMatment  ot,  43. 

^—phantoms  oC  deserihed  and  ana- 
Bsed,  173—275. 

Ahereromhie  on,  275. 

-^bam,  Lord,  on  partial  insanity, 

cf  Innocent  VIII.  agdnit  demon 

nhippen,  229. 

s,  peeoliarities  of,  280. 

meory  of  the  poetic  temperament 

VI. 

Jr^  on  JaTcnile  delinqaency,  and 
seratioo  hi  npper  dasses  of  so- 

./.i28. 
jdf  traits  of  his  impetnoQs  character 
^f$  * 


,  Upper  and  Lower,  great  dispro- 
portion hetween  idiots  and  f 


142. 


Cannahis  Indiea,  action  at,  171. 
Cannihafismof  sorcerers,  theory  of  its 

origin,  228. 
Carimcs,  alter  die  form  of  die  craninm 

by  prtiiuri,  34. 
Carlini,  anecdote  ot,  289. 
OBroCids,compraaBioB  oC  in  iiisiiiiij,144. 
Cams,  Dr.,  on  the  panthriflifal  Oieery 

offifc,68. 
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ofWollMlon,byDr.HoUaDd,S7a 

Canses  of  death,  table  oi;  220. 
Oatheterism,  eso|diageal,  of  insane,  156. 
Cephakea,  intetmittent,  dependent  on 

cerebral  effosion,  170. 
Cerebral  ^seases  of  diildren,  41. 
affections  in  children,  obaevre 

character  (<  41. 

—  affections  often  latent,  41. 
affections  of  infiincy  and  child- 
hood, by  Dr.  Doke,  41. 

congestions,  chemical  indica- 
tions of,  fhmi  blood,  122. 

Changes  doriog  periods  of  adolescence 
in  nudes  and  females,  5. 

Characteristies  and  pptthology  of  in- 
sanity 539. 

Chemistry,  hnman,  pathological,  and 
comparatiTe,discordancebetween,124. 

Cherokees,  insanity  among,  143. 

Cheromania,  what,  271. 

illustration  of,  520, 521. 

phenomena  of,  totally  irrespec- 

tive  of  consdtntional  disturbance  274. 

Cherne,  Dr.,  of  Dublin,  his  description 
'  of  acute  hydrocephalni,  47. 

Children,  cerebal  diseases  of^  41. 

Chloroform  in  tetanus,  168. 

factional  doses  of,  347. 

Cholera,  fear  of,  cause  of  insanity,  214. 

Chorea  in  serofhlous  suljects,  171. 

Chronic  hydrocephalus,  56. 

Chreulation,  obftmeted,  effects  on  sensa- 
tion, 91. 
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Clasfef,  opper,  of  foeiety,  jarenile  de- 
linqaencj,  and  degeoeration  in,  by 
Dr.  Bash,  438. 

Ciawifioation  of  mental  diseases  accord- 
ing to  Brierre  de  Boismont,  551. 

Clergymen,  whether  catholics  or  protes- 
tants,  to  be  attached  to  every  lonatic 
asylum  in  Ireland,  397. 

of  Cnpsr,  singnlar  divming  anec- 
dote of,  522. 

Climateric,  grand,  78. 

Cold  bathin^^  and  urtication  snooettfiilly 
employed  m  palsy,  168. 

Cold  affusion,  dangerous  conseqaences 
from,  165. 

Coleridge,  his  theory  of  life,  58. 

^'s  eariy  life  disclosed  his  meta- 
physical tendendes,  66. 

•  inflnence  of  German  literature 


upon  his  mind,  66. 
pecnliar  chincter  of  his  meta- 

physical  philosophy,  6. 
his  theory  tmly  pantheistical, 

67, 


argaes  |>hyncal  properties  of 

matter  as  essentially  vital,  68. 

opposes  idea  of  life,  considered 

as  the  mere  resnlt  of  organization,  69. 

Commissions  in  lonacy,  468. 

Compression  of  shall  by  bandages  pro- 
daces  idiotism,  according  to  Bf. 
Virejr,  34. 

Condition,  married,  strictly  consonant 
with  nature,  6. 

Confidence,  influence  on  the  mind,  94. 

Confinement,  solitary,  effect  of,  on  the 
mind,  by  Dr.  Winslow,  115. 

injurious  to  the  mind, 

without  inducing  insanity,  115. 

Congestion  of  brain  rare  in  early  life,  42. 

symptoms  of,  42. 

rapidity  of  their  pro- 


gress, 42. 


•  treatment  of,  42. 


Congestion,  cerebral,  its  connexion  with 
hsBmorrbage  and  softening  of  the 
brain,  159. 

general  indications  of  cerebral, 

oorresponding  with  chemical  analysis 
of  the  blood,  122. 

Congress  <^  science  in  Italy,  subjects 
proposed  at,  186. 

Consciousness,  double  case  of,  528. 

connected  with  hysteria,  456. 

Connexion  between  phyriology,  psycho- 
logy, natural  theology,  ancl  other 
sciences,  309. 

ConoUy,  on  accommodation  required  for 
lunatics  capable  of  paying  a 
sum,  394. 


I  ConoUy,  uncompromising  advocate  for 

non-restraint  system,  254. 
Constantinople,  description  of  lunatic 

asylum  at,  244. 
Convictions,  intuitive,  proof  of,  812. 
Convulsions  in  children,  44. 
Copland,    Dr.  James,  on   the   young 

sleeping  with  the  aged  as  a  cause  of 

depressed  vitality,  74. 
Cornwall,  divining  rod  in,  515. 
Correspondence  fh>m  Paris,  338 — 348. 
Cranium,  deformed  and  imperfect  in- 

teUect,  36. 
Crania,  infantile,  on  defbrmitv  of,  30. 

modified  forms  of,  from  tight 

bandaging,  illustrated  by  plates,  32, 
33,39. 

Criminal  acts, />rtiMyaci«  insane,  117. 

illustrated  by  analogy,  117. 

Cowper,  his  religious  melancholy,  284. 

Cure,  period  of  life  at  which  most  com- 
mon, 219. 

time  required  for,  in  insanity,  erro- 
neous notion  of  the  public,  218. 

time  required  for  in,  insanity,  218. 

D'Alembert,  anecdote  of^  on  his  death 

bed,  89. 
Dangerous  influence  of  imagination  on 

reason,  Hume  on,  61. 
Davy,  Dr.  John,  account   of  lunatic 

asylum  at  Constantinople,  244. 
Death,  allesorical  conversation  with,  89. 

or  dying,  diffierence  between,  and 

going  to  sleep,  79. 

accidental,  78. 

apparent,  162. 

bed  scenes  portrayed,  81. 

bed  interview  of  Stella  with  Dean 

Swift,  363. 

fetch,  story  of,  521. 

reasons  for  intimating  to  patient,  87. 

resuscitation  ftom,  79. 

scene  on  the  battle  fleld,  82. 

phenomena  of,  76. 

successive,  of  the  different  ages  in 

individuals,  77. 

of  St.  Laurence  Justinian,  82. 

lucid  interval  before,  83. 

peculiarities  of,  when  brain  dies 

flrst,  84. 

time  of,  often  foreseen  and  pre- 

'  pared  for,  85. 

physical  description  of,   leading 

features  of,  85. 

reflections  on,  what  is  the  precise 

duty  ofthe  physician  befbre  the  closing 
scene,  88. 

should  it  be  intimated  to  the  pa- 
tient? 86. 
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Oetth,  nbiqiiity  of,  77. 

wary,  anecdote  of  rationtloM  lidj 

taercoOt  87* 
why  it  is  expedient  to  interdict  the 

idea  of,  froan  the  nek  chamher,  86. 

of  Dr.  Prichard,  188. 

Decrease  of  brain  in  insanity,  159. 
Definitions,  preliminary,  noc  fawatial, 

WheweUoo,  €8. 
Dclbnaity  of  infiyitile  crania,  90, 
crania,  rdatiTe  proportion 

in  dM  sexes,  35. 
Delany,  Dr.,  aoeoont  of  confirsMd  ou- 

niaeal  state  of  Dean  Swift,  367. 
Delayf^  Dr^  on  the  peaked  heads  of  the 

natives  of  Tonkwse,  38. 
Ddiriui^  acnte,  af  the  insane,  55S. 
eleecikal,  thaory  o^  hy  Leo- 
pold Twk,  137. 
trenenSttahalarTiew  of  cases 

in  BloQsaiagdale  Asylam,  193. 


to,  193. 


0^193. 


saljccC 
ol^tahlacfi^ges 


of  patkmts,  194. 
rcsnittof  lint 


-cml 


an  caaes,  table  of 
194. 
tables  of 


cnsesia,  195. 
leading  featares  of 

Malady  deacribcd.  195^197.  \ 
general  hopeless  ^a-  i 

racter  of  eaaes  oC  197. 

treatment  oi;  165. 


Demon  worshippina,  boU  of  Innocent 

VIIL  against,  229. 
Demonomania,pKTalenlin  fifteenth  ces- 
tnrr,  hiiSory  of— horrors  oi,  glanced 
at,i37. 
hislorieal  and  patholo- 
gical acconnt  oC  134. 
DcncfintMn  of  ipcrssifiiTa,  17. 
DificaJucs,  pecnaiarr,  potent  eanse  of 
iasanity,  ill. 

,  phTsieal  expression  oi;  i»  3. 
—  sleeplessness  m,  373l 
influence  on  temper,  3. 


Btal,  dafisifieation  o^  nc- 
coidii^  to  Brierre  de  Boiqaont, 
551. 

Bwntal,  stndy  oC  174,  495, 

Divini^  rod  in  Cornwall,  515^ 
Dnmeatie  tronbles,  cmanes  of  insanitj, 

Hmes^ftaetional.  of  chlorofivm,  347. 

3Iarie  Jdaddine,    BMdieo.kgal 
■^  into  stMe  of  hir  Bund,  157. 
of  Swifts  351. 


Dadley,  Lord,  traits  of  lus  character,280. 
Dnke,  Dr.,  on  the  cerebral  affections  of 

infimcy  and  childhood,  41. 
Dying,  phantasies  of  tbe^  not   to  be 

suited,  83. 
Dyspepsia,  a  cause  of  insanity,  SIO. 

Earie,  Dr.,  history  of  Bloomingdale 
Asyhns,  New  Torfc,  189. 

H.  J.  W.,  new  exposition  of  fiinc- 

tions  of  ncrres,  30S. 

Edam^sia,  cored  bj  stiamomom,  173. 

Bdncafion,  erron  in,  prodnetiTe  of  in- 
sanity. S14. 

Edilin,  DTn  of  the  Sorbonne,  first  open 
preacher  against  soroery,  228. 

Ehrenberg,  denies  any  oneqaiTocal  in- 

atanee  St  spnntaneons  gcneratioa,  72. 
Elaetro-biology,  Smee  on,  292. 
Fmlsiinns,  solitsry,  Tarions  conditions 

nnder  which  th^  occnr,  21. 
Enwtional,  state  of  the  aund,  daring 

inlelleetaal  exertion,  286. 
Employment,  want  oi;  canae  of  insanity, 

211. 
Engdken,  water  care  and  electricity  re- 

eoBBBMaded  by,  in  insanity,  137. 
EneephafitiB,  treated  by  asereorial  blis- 

tcrs»17a 
iy^T»^  mental,   by   Dr.    Calmeil, 

221. 
Epilepsy,  treatment  at,  144. 
' by  Mettais   and 

Breton,  154. 
Eqaaliation,  principle  O^  in  natare,  13, 

14. 
ErethisB^of  brain  inin&nts — ride  Brain, 

irritaikmoC 

ofBuad,281. 

Erienmeyer,  on  the  Mood  of  the  insane, 

139.  ^ 
Esqairol,  rales  of  mostslity  by,  in  dif- 
ferent lonm  of  mental  diseases,  410. 
his  rtissfiration  of  insanity, 

551. 
on  the  rdatioB  of  age  to  in- 
sanity. 543. 
Ether,  salpharic,  efieds  of  inhaling,  in 

ittsuuty,  412,413. 
Exercise  essentially  requisite  to  kealthy 

faDctioKQfmind,  116. 
Rxhassartnn  of  body  of  Dcnn  Swift 

37a 
Exislenec,  of  asaftter  and  mind,  evidence 

oCrest  on  aom 

312. 


Facta, 


OB  tke  Uood  in  tke 


132. 
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Faculties,  mental,  infloence  oo  the  con- 
dition of  the  body,  560. 

Fallacies  in  experiments  hitherto  made 
in  prosecuting  the  inquiry  of  the  rela- 
tion between  nervous  mutter  and  gal- 
vanism, 558,  559. 

Fear,  a  cause  of  insanity,  213 — 209. 

Fever,  followed  by  insanity,  213. 

Fibrin,  quantity  of,  in  blood,  in  neu- 
roses, 122. 

Fichte,  the  fundamental  principle  of  his 
philosophy,  65. 

Fish,  Titality  of,  after  being  congealed, 
74. 

Fifteenth  century,  extensive  and  gross 
delusions  of,  229. 

Foville,  on  deformity  of  crania  in  chil- 
dren, arising  from  head-dress,  30. 

Fragments,  psychological,  134. 

French,  absurd  habit  of,  in  compressing 
the  head,  35. 

employ  personal  restraint  in  in- 
sanity, 248. 

Functions,  bodily  and  moral,  parallel 
between,  316. 

reproductive,  on  psychology 

of,  by  Lallemand,  1. 

Galvanism  and  nervous  influence  not 
identical,  302. 

fidlacies 

in  experiments  hitherto  made,  respect- 
ing their  identity,  558,  559. 

Gamberini,  on  nocturnal  neuralgia  of 
fore-arm,  155. 

Gastral^  and  hypochondriasis,  165. 

Generation,  spontaneous,  no  proof  there- 
of, 72. 

Genius,  enthusiasm  of,  to  be  kept  down 
in  early  life,  281. 

eccentricides  of,  265. 

irritability  of,  276. 

men  of,  the  insanity  o^  279. 

early  germs  of,  265. 

mortahty  of,  277. 

its  melancholy  alliance  with  mis- 
fortune, 14. 

Ghosts,  genuine,  524. 

German  pantheism,  58 — 61. 

Goethe,  wild  dithyrambio  o(  on  pan- 
theism, 62. 

Grief  as  a  cause  of  insanity,  213. 

Graves,  Dr.,  on  sleeplessness  in  disease, 
378. 

Hallucinmtions  and  illusions,  Dr.  Michea 
on,  138. 

effecU  of,Calmeil  on,  222. 

-of  a  homicide,  singular 


mode  of  exposing,  235, 


Hallucinations  of  genius,  two  modes  or 

forms  of,  271. 
supposed  connexion  with 

excess,  or  deficiency  of  oxygenation 

of  the  system,  271. 
Hamilton,  account  of  form  of  Swift*s 

skull,  371. 
Hanwell  asylum,  deaths  and  injuries  at, 

from  disuse  of  restraint,  258. 

luoatio  asylum,  fourth  report 


of;  418. 


-  male  school  of,  described,  423. 
-  history  of  individual 


scholars,  424. 

female  school,  history  of^  426. 

individual  scholars. 


their   capacities   and    progress   de- 
scribed, 426,  427. 

Head  of  children,  cautions  as  to  tight 
caps,  general  mode  of  treating,  40. 

Health,  psychical,  and  disease,  139. 

general  ill,  cause  of  insanity, 

209. 

Heberden,  on  lucid  interval  in  phrensy, 
preceding  death,  83. 

Hegel,  his  pantheistical  notions,  65. 

Hereditary  transmission  of  insanity.  Dr. 
Earle  on,  405. 

Hohnbaum,  on  psychical  health  and  dis- 
ease, 139. 

Holland,  Dr.,  describes  Dr.  Wollaston's 
case,  270. 

Home  sickness,  a  cause  of  insanity,  213. 

Homicidal  insanity,  tabular  records  of, 
217. 

Hope,  influence  of,  on  the  body,  94. 

Home,  Mr.,  essay  upon  madness,  as 
treated  bv  Shakspere,  589. 

Horse,  kick   from,  produces  insanity, 
207. 

Human  understanding,  range  of,  59. 

Hume,  on  danger  from  imagination  to 
reason,  61. 

Hydrencephaloid  disease  of  children  de- 
scribed, 43. 

symptoms  of,  and  treat- 
ment, 43, 44. 

Hydrocephalus,  acute,  treated  by  musk 
and  blisters,  169. 

or  tubercular  meningitis, 

description  of,   by  Dr.  Cheyne,  of 
Dublin,  47. 

connexion  with  strumous 


diathesis,  49. 


-  early  symptoms  of,  49« 

-  diagnosis  of^  50 — 52. 

-  prognosis  of,  52. 
morbid  appearances  pe- 


culiar to,  ^2,  53 
treatment  of,  6A, 
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losanity,  arinog  from  lelf-poUadoD,  207. 
shocks,    mental, 


214. 


214. 


•tadjT,  excessire, 
-  tobacco,  206. 


-  oomiected  with  gout,  210. 
•  phthisis,  2ia 


-rheumatism,  210. 

-  rubeola,  210. 

-  scarlatina,  210. 


-  America,  in,  398. 

-  Cherokees  among,  143. 


considered  historicallj,  theolo- 
gically, judidall  J,  and  philosophieidljr, 
by  Calmeil,  221. 

compression  of  carotids  in,  144. 

Dean  Swift  of,  by  Mr.  WUde, 


reyiew  of,  349. 
delirium,  not  exclusire,  test  of, 

338. 

essentia],  nature  at,  540. 

hereditary,  transmission  of,  Dr. 

Earle  on,  405. 

predisposition    to, 


552. 


552. 


different  forms  of,  features  o^ 


—    observations 
on,  by  Dr.  Baillarger,  340,  841. 

the,  of  men  of  genius,  262. 

impulsire,  677. 

lesions  of  intellect  in,  545,  546. 

motility,  549. 

organic  lifJe,  650. 

sensibility,  547-^549. 

incubation,  period  of,  545. 

state    ci  functions 


during,  546. 
mild  treatment  of,  zealous  efforts 

of  Tuke  to  extend.  247. 

mortality  in,  410. 

ratio  of,  according  to 


Pinel,  410. 
Raymond,  410. 
Tenon,  410. 
of  in  northern  states  of 


Esquirol,  410. 


America,  411. 
— — ■■  of,  in  Paris,  in  1786, 

410. 
organic  lesions,  are  tbey  inrari* 

ably  present  in  ?  635. 

-  Es(|uirol,  his  opinion,  635. 


TarioQS  opinions,  534-586. 

pathological    appearances    in, 

536, 537. 

-  Leiut,  his  opinions,  637, 


538. 


•  partia].  Lord  Brougham  on,  323. 


Insanity,  pathology  of,  theories  of,  261. 

periods  of  life  at  which  most  pre- 

▼aleot,  200. 

preyalent  in  fifteenth  century. 


and  its  type,  223. 

-  pathology  and  characteristics  of. 


534. 


physical  and  moral  causes  of,  by 

Dr.  Earle,  405. 
penitentiaries,  influence  of  sys* 

tem  of,  in  producing,  171,  341,  343. 
plea  of  nofel  mode  of  procedure,' 

injudicial  cases,  408. 

-  in  plea  of,  suryeillance  proposed. 


with  suggestions  by  the  editor,  109. 

plea  of  cases  of,  331—333. 

predisposition  to,  when  greatest, 

.543,  544. 

-  presentiment  of,  in  Dean  Swift, 


364. 


-  puerperal,  176. 

■  discossion  on  at  West- 


minster Medical  SocietT,'175. 

ratio  of  in  Engumd,  Scotland, 


Ireland,  and   Wales,   data   for    not 
satisfiu^or}',  394. 

-  inspectors  of,  wide  range  of  their 


duties,  395,  396. 

■  suggestions  as  to  me- 

dical men,  397. 

seasons  of  year,  ioflaence  oo. 


544. 


•  sedative  treatment  of,  319. 

relative  proportion  of  various 

fbrmsof,  215. 

suicidal,  hereditary   nature  of, 

664. 

sulphuric  ether,  effects  of  inhala- 
tion in,  412. 
spermatorrhosa,  connexion  with, 


406. 


-  stramonium,  influence  on,  342. 
tobacco,  soothing  action  of  in. 


Intoxication,  effects  a  cure  on  tetanus, 
173. 

Intuitive  convictions,  proofs  of,  312. 

Investigations,  medico-legal,  344. 

Irregularities  of  Dean  Swift  at  college, 
353,  354. 

Irritability  of  genius,  276. 

Isolation,  early,  high  importance  of,  in 
insanitf,  250. 

Italy,  scientific  congress  in  subjects  pro- 
posed at,  136. 

Jacobi  on  the  compression  of  the  carotids 

in  insanity,  144. 
on  tne  pulse  of  the  insane,  143. 
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m  IhfitfB  iMJiittD     lA§e,wlm'n'm,6^ 


J^mnmlf  hnti§K  of  Pfycboiofwal  M/tA- 

€t1Mtf  WW  tytt  WnWMW}  dMOTraMB  <MB 

JoaroiU  of  Inianiiy,  th«  Anicriein,  9M. 
J«fliipinMl«fter,  M«dksl,  33K 
J«did«l  mMmij,  630. 
J«fM>d,  Dr.,  bit  exbratUd  sir  boot,  627. 
io  rcrlaiioo  to  iotMitj,  4M. 
Jafniil«  d«liRi|Mfiej  aad  drgcnenttioo 
in  lb«  tt^ptr  cUmm  of  foeicty,  438. 

JUotf  dooble  origto  of  kUas^  64. 

Lttmitf  on  tbc  o*c  nod  almfe  of  rettraiDt 
io  th«  mtmigemtot  €i/(  th«  iiiMD«»  bj 
Dr.  lUmilton  Ubfttt,  240,  262. 

•     -    hM  opioioo  on  rettraiot  tmbi- 
goous,  mrt  •oftcitiitif  tDcetfic,  252, 
gtntfuX  opinion  of  nit  work,  253. 

labour,  orgaoiiAtion  of,  for  tbe  ioMoe, 
1A7. 

Lady,  rational  old,  aneodoU  of,  87. 

I«all«mand,  on  •permatorrhcMi,  or  tbe 
piyobology  of  toe  rt prodoctire  fane- 
tioni,  1.  0 

'"  extreme,  and  widely  extended 

range  of  aubjeote  treated  by  bim,  2. 

—  importance  of  tbe  work  to  io- 

dcty,  lU. 

•  of  a  purely  pbyiical  cbaraoter, 


•  buncity  and  originality  of  par- 


18. 


pote  of  hii  worlc,  18. 
I«aw>,   pbyiioal,  moral,  and  payoholo- 

gloal,  tiolation  of,  SO. 
Ia'o  ou  tbe  nervoui  pyitem,  302. 
■  —  dffduotloni  of,  in  regard  to  tbe 

Nttrvtjf,  308. 
l«fAivr«*,  ii|K>logy  fur  tbe  nervci,  90. 
LotMiiii,  givea  a  correct  view  of  nervoaa 

uiNoruvrt.  230. 
l^tlvrt  on  tbe  trutbi  oontaiued  in  popa- 

lar  lupemtitionf,  by  Herbert  Mavo, 

MfiS  ileftnition  of,  by  Smee,  292. 

-    —  Hiobat,69. 

• - . .  -. Coleridge.  69. 

-    -  only  iu  regetable  aud  animal  ore- 
tttion,  70. 

ia  very  simple  forme  of  orgauixa- 
Hon,  72. 

ordinary  duration  of,  78. 
ibei>ry  ut;72,  W«w. 
"    *-  on  tbeiMry  tif  developmentt  in  or- 
g«nii«tion,  73. 


Dr. 


1  body,  74. 


71,73. 
tkot  of 
S42. 


eb<^  MtiaNa,  1st. 
liSBacy ,  law  o^  dc 

land,  397. 
Losatic  aeylnw  m  Ai 


tie  mm  iiirnit  aaa  eysaeaiy  134^ 
literary  notice,  189. 
Logic,  <a  tofiihr  boC  wm/bA  to  wm\m 

"     iatiaNa.lSt. 

tof  ia  Ire* 

998. 
IB    Irefand,    Loidg, 
Hooee  c€,  wbwit  fire  propoeitHMH,  for 
the  proccction  aod  eetaiitj  of  tbc  ia- 
laoe  tbcrc^  389. 
Lonaticf,  lectarce  to,  414. 

not  erifliiDal,  eooimttcd  to  gaol 

in  1847-1848  in  Irdaiid,  39a 
insofieieiit 


for 
in  Ireland,  394. 

and  wandering  idioU  in  Irelaiid, 

intermarriagca  anMng,394. 

capable  of  paying  a  aaudl  com. 


aeeomniodatjon  wanted  for,  395. 

law  of,  178, 186. 

-  amandBcnti  tbereon,  let< 


ter  to  Editor  of  Morning  Chrooicle, 
by  Dr.  Winslow,  182. 

reply  to,  185. 

•  counter    reply   by    Dr. 


Winslow,  186. 

additional     remarks    of 

editor,  exact  nature  of  the  qnestion 
for  discussion  proposed,  187. 

-  defectire  condition  of,  in 


olden  times,  241. 

-  revolotion  in  management 


of,  altogether  of  recent  date,  241. 

principle  of  restraint  en- 

» be  discarded  froi 


tirely  to  1 


i  from,  249, 


Madness  Tery  widely  diffused  according 

to  popular  langnage,  226,  264. 

and  reason  not  incompatible,  276. 

Magnetism^  animal,  sympathy,  the  aool 

of.  ft  19. 
Male  line,  in,  perfect  forms  of  cerebral 

organixation  rarely  transmitted,  13. 
Mania,  acute,  163. 

a  poiu,  Indian? » exempt  from,  4 1 C. 

peculiar  to  English,  Irish,  mad 

Germans,  416. 

rare  amongst  Spanish,  French, 


and  negroes,  416. 
Maine,  (district  o^,  in  America),  mode  of 
determining  the  admission  of  sup- 
posed lonatica  into  asylmnsi  408. 
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Maine,  (distrietof,  in  Anufrica),  impor- 
tant and  jadicioot  novel  mode  of  pro- 
cedore  in  cases  of  plea  of  insanity,  408. 

■ general  law  against  detention  of 

insane  in  gaols  or  Houses  of  Cor- 
rection, 410. 

Hassacbussets,  legislature  of,  grants 
2500  dollars  for  experiments  in  train- 
ing ten  idiots,  404. 

Marriage,  leas  a  physical  impnlse  than 
a  psychological  relation,  7. 

Married  state,  calls  forth  the  exercise  of 
self  command,  7. 

reflexions  on,  6,  7. 

Marriages  amongst  lunatics  and  wan- 
derii^  idiots  in  Ireland,  394. 

Mayo,  Dr.,  on  popular  superstitions,  512. 

character  of  the  work,  514. 

Medical  men,  only  to  be  appointed  to 
Irish  lunatic  asylums,  397. 

jurisprudence,  331. 

Medico-legal  inrestigation,  344. 

Melancholy,  cured  by  severe  bodily  in- 
juries, 169. 

Membranes  false,  of  arachnoid,  source 
of,  128. 

not  the  result  of  sanguineous 

effusions,  129. 

Memoirs  on  psychology,  published  on 
the  continent  in  1846,  1847,  134. 

Men  of  genius,  the  insanity  of,  262. 

Meningitis,  acute,  tubercular  in  the  adult, 
168. 

acute,  rare  in  children,  46. 


•  rapidly  fatal,  45. 
>  symptoms  of,  45. 

•  diagnosis  of,  46.^ 
-  treatment  of,  46.' 


Mercurial  blisters  in  encephalitis,  170. 
Mesmerism,  527,  528. 

a  cause  of  insanity,  208. 

• characteristics  of,  531. 

-  brief  statement  of  modvs  ope- 


randi of,  532, 

probable  good  that  may  result 

from  inquiries  into,  533. 

Mental  diseases,  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics of,  134. 

study  of,  174,  495. 

Hoemics,  by   Calmeil, 


221. 


epid 


tomy  o^  483. 


diseases,   morbid   ana- 
symptoms    of  sperma- 
torrhoaa,  18. 
Metaphysical  and  physical  conditions 

mutually  opposed,  13. 
M'Dougali's  translation  of  Lallemand  on 
spermatorrfacea,  1. 


Michea,  Dr.,  on  the  blood  as  the  neuroses, 

118. 
on  hallucinations  and  illusions, 

138. 
Mind,  erethism  of,  281. 
effects  of  solitary   confinement 

on,  by  Dr.  Wioslow,  115. 
evidence  for,  stronger  than  that 

for  matter,  314. 
existence  of  in  lower  animals, 

314. 
principle  of,  distinct  firom  that  of 

life,  76. 

•  and  matter,  belief  of  existence 


of,  rest  on  same  ultimate  principles, 
312. 

-  immateriality    of,    existence  of 


the  Deity,  and  vital  principles,  theory 

of^  closely  interwoven,  59. 
impairment  of,  from  softeningof 

the  brain,   monograph    on,    by   Dr. 

Winslow, 
Miscarriages,  causes  of  occasional,  in 

the  lower  orders,  9. 
Months,  admission  for  insanity,  accord- 
ing to,  in  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  198. 
Moral  laws,  yioUtion  of,  20. 
Morell's  reflections  on  ideas  attached  to 

Spinosa,  theory  of  a  first  cause,  64. 
Mortality  in  insanity,  410. 

mania,  410. 

monomania,  410. 

lypomania,  410. 

in  dementia,  410, 

-  ratio  of  in  Northern  State  of 


America,  411. 

of  insane  in  Paris,  1786,  410. 

|>ecnliarly  great  amongst  in- 
sane during  Irish  pestilence,  393. 

Motiveless,  crime  of  the  young,  Dr. 
Wigan  on,  499. 

Mulattoes,  or  hybrid  race,  characteris- 
tics of,  415. 

differences  between,  as  of  Spa- 
nish or  French  extraction  with  negro, 
and  Anglo-Saxon,  415. 

Murder,  attempt  of  insane  to  commit, 
152. 

Museums  for  the  insane,  414. 

Muscular  exeitability  dependent  on 
nerves,  305. 

Music,  its  effects  on  the  nerves,  173. 

Musk  and  blisters  in  acute  hydro- 
cephalus, 169. 

Nantes,  lunatic  asylum  at,  facts  con- 
nected with  its  history,  147. 

Nature,  general  principle  of,  philosophy 
of,  by  Stalloi  58. 
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Nmtare,  aoimated,  the  philosopb  j  of,  or 
the  power  and  action  of  the  nenroas 
system,  bj  G.  Calf  ert  Holland,  M.D., 
555. 

character  of  the  work,  666. 

Nerrims  affections,  periodic,  cared  by 
snlphate  of  qaina,  171. 

Nenres,  apology  for,  by  Sir  George  Le- 
fevre,  90. 

Nerroos  system,  the,  302. 

— brain,  the  centre  of,  302. 

Nerves,  association  of,  306. 

classification  of,  by  Mr.  Earle, 

803. 

■  dedactions  regarding,  by  Mr. 
Lee,  308. 

^-— •*  exposition,  new,  of  their  func- 
tions, b^  Mr.  Earle,  302. 

Nenrons  mflaeooe,  not  identical  with 
galranism,  302. 

principle,  the,  and  discovery  of 

the  circnhition  of  the  blood,  compared 
and  contrasted,  556. 


j)ower,  circnlattng  theory  of,  by 

Mr.  Earle,  305. 
— — —  respiratory,  tract  of  Sir  Charles 

Bell,  called  in  question,  306. 

secondary  relations  of  highest 


importance  in  pathological  qnestions, 
90. 

-  system,  sympathetic  nenre,  ap- 


pendage of,  307. 

Nerves  and  nervous  maladies,  pathology 
of,  by  Sir  George  Lefevre,  90. 

Neuroses,  on  the  blood  in,  1 18. 

Nomenclature  of  insanity,  extreme  dif- 
ficulty of,  215. 

Nostalgia,  a  cause  of  insanity,  213. 

Nott,  UT^  characteristics  of  white  ne- 
groes and  mulattoes,  415. 

Novel  reading,  three  cases  of  insanity 
firom,215. 

Nottidge  versus  Ripley,  trial  of,  630. 

Nurses,  vile  and  vicious  practices  of,  26. 

Nymphomania,  cored  by  tartar  emetic 
ointment,  141. 

Objections  to  effects  of  pressure  on  cir- 
culation within  the  brain,  38. 

Opinions  on  origin  of  false  membranes 
in  arachnoid,  128. 

Opium,  in  sedative  treatment  of  in- 
sanity, 320. 

cases  of  mania  in  which  it 

should  be  given,  320. 

Orchideal  discharge,  and  sexual,  effects 
contrasted,  22. 

Organisation,  not  the  cause  of  life,  ac- 
cording to  Coleridge,  69. 

illuBtrated,  69. 


Origin  of  Swiff  s  vertigo  aecoonied  Ibr, 
by  Dr.  Beddoes,364. 

Orleans,  New,  description  of  Charity 
Hospital  there,  416. 

firequency  of  mania  a  poiu,  in 

the  lunatic  department  there,  416. 

Orrery's  Lord,  remarks  on  Swift's  anti- 
cipation of  his  lunacy,  864. 

his  description  of  intel- 
lectual character  of  Stella,  857. 

Padded  room  for  the  msane,  259. 

Paganini,  his  talent,  and  what  it  ooat 
him,  278. 

Palsy,  general,  in  the  Insane,  remarks 
on,  411. 

— -—  less  prevalent  in  America  than  In 
Europe,  412. 

on  the  increase,  412. 

more  common  in  men  than  women, 

411. 

dangers  atten^g  oft-repeated  ab- 
stractions of  blood  in,  346. 

Pantheism,  German,  58. 
'  ■  of  ancients  and  Germans,  61 . 

of  philosophy  and  poetry  dis- 
tinguished, 62. 

Paralysis,  idiopathic,  155. 
■    ■         of  tongue  cured  by  galvano- 
puncture,  162. 

complete,  cured  by  cold- 
bathing  and  urtication,  168. 

Partial  insanity.  Lord  Brougham  on, 
323. 

Paris,  correspondence  ftom,  338,  624. 

insane  of^  mortality  In  1786,  410. 

Pathology  of  nerves  and  nervous  mala- 
dies. Sir  George  Lefevre  on,  90. 

— --^-^  and  characteristics  of  insanity, 
534. 


>  of  insanity,  theories  on,  251. 

and  therapeutics  of  mental 

diseases,  134. 

Pathological  human  chemistry,  and 
comparative  animal  chemistry,  dis- 
cordance between,  124. 

Peaked  head,  cause  of,  in  tooth  of 
France,  36. 

Pecuniary  difficulties,  cause  of  insanity, 
211. 

Penitentiary  system,  influence  at  an. 
insanity,  171. 

Pestilence  and  famine  affected  the  in- 
sane with  peculiar  severity,  393. 

Phantasies  of  the  dying  not  created  in 
vain,  82. 

shadow  forth  the  world  to 

come,  82. 

-  of  a  haunted  man,  269. 


Phenomena  of  death,  76. 
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Philosophj,  the,  of  aniauted  nature,  on 
the  laws  and  actioot  of  the  nenroos 
STStem,  by  Dr.  G.  C.  Holland,  555. 

Phlebitis  in  pnerperal  women,  153. 

Phrenology,  fallacies  of,  539. 

Physical  and  metaphjrsical  sciences,  309. 
■  laws,  tiolation  i]^y  20. 

properties  of  matter  essentially 

vital,  according  to  Coleridge,  68. 

and  metaphysical  conditions 


matnally  opposed,  13. 
Physiology,  natural  theology,  and  other 

sciences,  the  relation  between,  809. 
intermediate  between   phy- 
sical and  metaphysical  sciences,  309. 
Picture,  dreadful,  of  present  state  of 

lunatics  in  Ireland,  391. 
Pinel,  triumphant  success  of,  remoring 

the  fetters  fh>m  the  insane,  347. 
rate  of  mortality  by,  from  insanity, 

410. 
Pleaofinsaidty,  331. 
norel  and  important  mode  of 

precedure  in  judicial  cases,  408. 
— ^^— ^  snrreillance  proposed  in  eases 

of,  and  suggestions  by  the  editor,  409. 
Poetic  character  close  relation  to  the 

insane  state,  262. 
Pollock,  Chief  Baron,  comments  on  his 

obserrations  relati? e  to  laws  of  lunacy, 

564. 
Pomade  of  the  sorcerers,  231. 
Ponainibius  adroeates   the   theory  of 

errors  of  the  senses,  in  opposition  to 

the  belief  in  demons,  234. 
Possession,   supposed    demonical,   de- 
scribed by  the  present  sufferer,  462. 
Power  of  organism  not  fixed,  557. 
Presentiment  of  insanity  in  Swift,  364. 
Pressure,   injurious  effects  of  external 

pressure  on  the  brain,  87, 38. 
— »-  never  to  be  applied  to  head  of 

newly  bom  infiint,  39. 
Pritchard,  Dr.,  death  of,  188. 
Principle  of  life,  dbtinet  ftom  that  of 

mind  or  soul,  76. 
Proportions  of  the  two  sexes  in  insanity, 

542. 
Prussic  acid,  case  of  insanity  from,  21 1. 
Psychical  health  and  disease,  in  their 

Tarious  transitions,  139. 
Psychology  relative  to  physiology,  na- 
tural theology,  fcc,  309. 
important  works  and  memoirs 

on,  published  on  the  Continent  in 

1846-47,  134. 
Psychological    correspondence     from 

Paris,  624. 

>  effects  of  spermatorrhosa,  18. 

Pulse  of  the  insane,  143. 


Punishment,  corporal,  for  insanity,  em- 
ployed in  Grand  Cairo,  244. 

Raisonnante,  La   Folic,  interest   con- 
nected with,  276. 
Ratio,  between  males  and  females  in 

Bloomingdale  Asylum,  200. 
Re-action,   in  favour  of  non-restraint 

system,  theorv  of,  246. 
Reason  and  maiuiess  not  always  ineom- 

^tible,  276. 
Reiehenbach,  explanations  offered  by, 

of  invsterious  coincidences,  523. 
Reid,  Dr.  James,  on  the  nervous  system 

and  nervous  disorders,  281. 
Reflexions  on  married  state,  6,  7. 
Relation,  subsisting  between  degree  of 

deformity  of  cranium  and  imperfS^t 

state  of  intellect,  36. 

of  thought  to  matter,  556. 

Religion,  as  a  monl  course  of  insanity, 

212. 
Religious  opinions,  character  of,  modify 

forms  of  msanity,  224—225. 
Remorse,  insanity  firom,  213. 
Renovation  of  body  at  diaateric  periods* 

78. 
Report  of  inspectors  of  hmatic  asylums 

in  Ireland,  melancholy  extract  from, 

390,  391. 
Reproductive  Amotions,  physiology  of, 

by  Lallemand,  1. 
Restraint,  on  the  use  and  abuse  of,  in 

the  treatment  of  the  insane,  by  Dr. 

Labatt,  240. 
Restraint,  little,  employed  iri  Irish  asy- 

lums,  256. 

only    recently   lemored  oti 

general  principles,  245. 

triumphant  success  of  Pinel 

in  removing,  247. 

■       personal,  still  employed  by  the 
French,  248. 

-  non,  system  of,  introduced  at 


Lincoln  Lunatic  Asylum,  254. 

great  adToctte  for,  Dr.  Co* 


nolly,  254. 

•  'completely  r^ected  at  Re- 


treat of  Friends,  at  York,  in  1843, 
255. 

-  camisole  generally  adequate  In, 


192. 


-  rational,  view  of,  and  reason- 


able otjeetions  to  absolute  non-re- 
straint, by  managers  of  Bloomingdale 
asylum,  192. 

Resusitcation  from  death,  instances  of, 
79. 

ReUrement  from  actire  Ufe,  noxious 
effects  of,  117. 
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Htirrtry,  referred  to  disorders  of  the  in- 
trllMt,  334. 

-- '  its  misdeeds  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
lurx,  Siltt. 
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SpermttorrlKM,  iDdacedbj  aacarides,  26. 

physical  causea  ofi  26. 

physical  effects  of  com- 
paratively triYial,  29. 

psychological 


qaeDces  more  to  be  apprehended,  29. 
a  distinct  moDomania,  a 

^  trae  thing,"  30. 
Spermatozoa,  description  ol^  17. 
Spinoza,  his  philosopy  and  its  effects, 

63. 
reflections  of  Morell  on  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  **  God,"  64. 
Spirit,  philosophical  of  modem  treatment 

of  Uie  insane,  259. 
Statistics  of  insanity,  New  York,  1821, 

1844,  1847,  190. 
and  history  of  Bloomingdale 

asylnm.  New  York,  189. 

-  system  of  treatment  adopted 


there,  191. 
Statistical  aocoont  of  the  condition  and 

capacities  of  idiots  in  liassachusetts, 

403. 
tables  of  relative  proportions 

of  deformed  head  in  the  Innatie  asy- 
lum of  the  Lower  Seine,  35. 
tables  of  poor    lunatics    in 

Ireland,  392. 
Stella,  her  dying  reauest  to  Swift,  363. 
character  of,  by  Lord  Orrery, 

356. 
personal  appearance  of»  by  Sir 

Walter  Scott,  357. 
Stramoniom,  action  of,  in  the  insane 

state,  342. 
effects  the  cure  of  eclampsia, 

172. 
Study,  intense,  a  cause  of  insanity,  214. 
excessive,  bod  effecto  of,  288. 


-  of  mental  diseases,  174. 


of; 


Suicides  in  France,  347. 

peculiarities   in  character 

minds  disposed  to,  216. 

persons   who    threaten   never 

commit,  216. 

cunning  concealment  in  those 

predisposed  to,  216. 
Sulphuric  ether,  efliBCts  of  inhalation  of, 

in  cases  of  insanity,  412. 
Sumner,   account   of  amelioration   of 

idiota  in  France,  403. 
Superstitions,  popular,  letters   on  the 

truths  contained  in,  by  Herbert  Mayo, 

M.D.,  512. 
among  mankind,  reflections 

on,  512^514. 
Surveillance  in  cases  of  plea  of  supposed 

insanity  propoMd,  with  reasons  there- 
on, by  the  Editor  409. 


Swedenborg,  visions  of,  273. 
Swift,  dean,  melancholy  presentiment 
of  his  insanity,  364. 

remarks  on,  by  Lord  Orrery, 


-  confirmed  madness  of^  poor- 


364. 


trayed,  367. 

insanity  of,  349. 

apology  for,  350. 

-  brief  estimate  of  his  character 


as  a  literary  writer  and  poet,  351. 

unsuccessful   effort  of   Mr. 


Wilde  to  establish  his  sanity  of  mind, 
366. 

-  post-mortem  examination  of, 


369. 

exhumation  of  body  of,  370. 

Sympathetic  system,  an  appendage  of 
the  nervous,  307. 

Sympathy,  the  soul  of  animal  mag- 
netism, 519. 

System,  the  nervous,  303. 

Tables,  statistical,  of  poor  lunatics  in 
Ireland,  392. 

of  Innatias  in  private  asylums, 

392. 

of  wandering  idiots,  392. 

Tartar  emetic  ointment  in  nympho- 
mania, 141. 

Tartini,  reverie  of,  268. 

Tasso,  vision  of,  267. 

Taylor,  anecdote  of^  30. 

Tetanus  cured  by  intoxication,  173. 

chloroform  in,  168. 

Theomania  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  225. 

Theologians  and  surgeons,  apparently 
leagued  together  in  preceding  cen- 
turies, 232. 

Theology,  natural,  the  connexion  be- 
tween, physiology,  psychology,  and 
the  sciences,  309. 

Theory  of  life,  58. 

Theories  of  pathology  of  insanity,  251. 

Therapeutics  and  pathology  of  mental 
diseases,  134. 

Tobacco,  use  of,  in  insanity,  205. 

soothing  effects  of,  in  insanity, 

406. 

— —  supposed  cause  of  insanity,  406 

Toledo,  lunatic  asylum  of,  described, 
242.     . 

Tongue,  palsy  of,  cured  by  galvano- 
puncture,  162. 

Toralba,  curious  case  of,  239. 

Toulouse,  prevalence  of  peaked  heads 
at,  36. 

Transient  insanity,  329. 

Spectator,  (newspaper),  on 

329. 
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TnODsmurioD,  hereditary,  of  infaniij. 
Dr.  Eade  on,  405. 

-^-^—  of  meet  perfect  formi  of  cere- 
lyral  organixatioii,  leldoiii  occur  in 
male  line,  13. 

TraTellingcommiMion  of  aianagera  of 
New  York  State  Lonatie  Asylom,  in- 
teresting extracts  from  report  of,  413 

Treatment,  sedatiye,  of  inaanity,  319. 

Tronlndoan,  their  songs  tymfy  the  in- 
equalities of  the  sezoai  relations,  14. 

Taberealar  meningitis,  vide  acute  hy- 
drocephalus, 47. 

Tnke,  his  exertions  in  forwarding  the 
mjld  treatment  of  insanity,  247. 

Tnrk,  the  dectrical  theory  of  deliriom, 
187. 

UlTas,  (conferva),  certain  singular  pro- 
ducts o^  ohseryed  hy  Bory  de  8t. 
Vincent,  71. 

UniYersity,  Swift's  eqairocal  career  at, 
and  degradation,  353,  354. 

Vampyres,  what  they  are  and  do,  517 

career  of,  by  Mayo,  5 17 — 519. 

Vampire,  the  French,  577. 

Vanessa,  impassioned  letter  of,  to  Swift, 

359. 
Varina,  (Jane  Waring),  letter  of  Swift 

to,  355. 

Jeffrey's   remarks  on    Swift's 

conduct  to  her,  356. 

Varioos  conditions  under  which  solitary 

emissions  take  place,  21. 
Vision  of  Tasso,  267. 
Vital   power   depressed,    from   young 

sleeping  with  the  aged,  74. 
principle,  supposed  site  of,  75. 

proof  of  existence  from  its 

effects,  76. 

opposed  to  usual  actions  of 


physical  agents  on  organic  functions, 

75. 
distinct  from  soul  and  mind, 

76. 
properties  not  dissimilar  to 

physical,  according  to  Coleridge,  68. 
Vitahtyofseeds,  74. 
of  fish,  after  being  congealed  by 

cold,  74. 
Voltaic  battery,  existence  of  in   animal 

body,  293. 


Vdtaira  oo  demoniaes,  938. 

Wandering  idiots,  exoeasiTe  number  of, 

in  Ireland,  393. 
Ward,  Dr.,  ease  of  dooble-eonscionsneas, 

456. 
Waywardneia  of  Swift,  anecdote  ct,  385. 
Webster,  Dr.,  remarks  of,  preraleneeof 

suicide  during  system  of  restraiDt  in 

insanity,  S57. 

on  puerperal  insanity,  175. 

Whewell,  Professor,  denies  definitions 

necessarily  precede  coneeptioos,  68. 
Wigan,  Dr.,  Uie  unpublished  MSa  of, 

497. 

character  of,  498. 

nature  of  the  BCSS.,  499. 


499. 


-  onmoCiyeless  crime  of  th^  young, 
-  on  the  physical  character 


of  those  persons,  500, 
■  ' '  on  the  change  in  the  contour  of 
the  bones  of  eramum  and  fiwe,  about 
the  age  of  16,  501. 

theoretical  dew  of  the  cause  of 

the  motiTeleas  crimes,  502. 

-  treatment  of,  508. 


504. 


505. 


-  on  spasm  of  the  nerrous  fibre, 
on  Heinroth's  hypothesis,  504, 


-  on  senile  dementia,  505,  508. 

-  on  anxiety,  507—510. 

-  on  analogy  of  mind  of  insane 


and  children,  511. 

-  anecdote  by,  of  nnrsery,  for  the 


instruction  of  all,  511, 512. 

phantasms  of  a  haunted  man. 


269. 


Wilde,  Mr.,  argues  the  sanity  of  Dean 
Swift,  866. 

Winslow,  Dr.,  on  the  effect  of  solitary 
confinement  on  the  mind,  1 15. 

Women,  puerperal,  phlebitis  in,  153. 

Works,  important,  and  memoirs  on  psy- 
chology, published  on  the  Continent, 
in  1846-47,  134. 

York,  New,  Bloomiogdale  Asylum  at, 
189 

Zschokke,  the  dlTining  power,  525, 526. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  deference  to  the  kind  judgment  of  the  members  of 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Brighton,  I  have  been 
induced  to  print  this  essay.  It  is  necessary,  howeveri 
to  premise  that  it  was  not  written  for  publication. 
Haying  been  requested  to  read  a  paper  at  the  Society,  I 
thought  the  subject  of  Ramollissement  of  the  Brain, 
more  particularly  associated  with  Impairment  of  Mind, 
would  be  novel,  and  give  rise  to  an  interesting  and  a 
practical  discussion.  The  essay  has  been  sent  to  press 
as  it  was  read.  I  feel  it  necessary  to  make  this  state- 
ment, as  an  excuse  for  its  desultory  character,  as  well 
as  for  the  superficial  manner  in  which  an  important 
subject  has  been  treated.  I  append,  as  my  excuse  for 
printing  the  essay,  the  following  resolution  of  the 
Society  before  whom  it  was  read : — 

''  At  a  meeting  of  the  Brighton  Medical  Society,  held 
at  the  Town  Hall,  Brighton,  on  Thursday,  January  4th, 
1849,  Benjamin  Yallance,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair, 
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it  was  moved  by  Dr.  Mackness,  of  Hastings,  seconded 
by  Benjamin  Yallance,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Society, — 

"  That  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  be  requested  to  print  his 
excellent  paper,  with  such  additions  as  may  tend 
to  further  illustrate  the  subject,  in  the  Psycho- 
logical Journal,  edited  by  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow." 


Sussex  Hause^  HammersmMj 
Jufy,  1849. 


RAMOLLISSEMENT  OF  THE  BRAIN. 


Nineteen  tears  ago,  I  submitted  to  the  profession, 
through  the  pages  of  **  The  Lancetj^  some  observations 
on  RamoUissement  of  the  Brain.  Since  that  period,  my 
attention  has  been  frequently  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  important,  obscure,  but  interesting  subject. 
Latterly,  my  investigations  have  been  principally  con- 
fined, in  relation  to  this  portion  of  the  pathology  of  the 
nervous  system,  to  those  softenings  of  the  brain  occur- 
ring in  the  middle  stage  of  life,  often  associated  with 
great  Impairment  of  Mind^  and  resulting,  generally, 
from  what  I  term  an  undue  taxation  of  the  Brain  and 
Nervous  System.  I  feel  the  more  anxious  to  bring  this 
subject  under  the  notice  of  the  profession,  from  having, 
in  the  course  of  my  experience,  witnessed  many  incur- 
able cases  of  mental  disorder,  occurring  among  medical 
practitioners,  and  clearly  traceable  to  this  cause.  I 
think  we  are,  individually,  too  little  disposed  to  re- 
cognise the  necessity  of  a  close  adherence  to  those 
physiological  laws  which,  on  reflection,  we  must  feel 
cannot  with  impunity  be  violated.  The  day  of  serious 
reckoning  may  be  deferred;  the  latent  mischief  may 


not  have  cast  the  faintest  shadow  on  our  path  of  life ; 
all  may  appear  calm  and  secure,  and  yet  the  enemy  may 
be  creeping  stealthily  on  in  his  sure  but  fatal  progress. 
We  know,  as  experienced  and  practical  men,  how  in- 
sidious are  the  disorders  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system :  great  irremediable  changes  may  be  taking  place 
in  the  delicate  structure  of  the  nervous  matter,  without 
presenting  any  very  obvious  and  appreciable  indications 
of  their  existence.  But,  alas,  how  often  are  these  mani- 
festations of  health  but  ignes  faiui^  luring  us  on  with 
false  hopes  of  security,  even  at  a  time  when  the  seeds  of 
terrible  disease  of  the  brain  may  be  in  the  process  of 
germination?  I  have  had  painful  opportunities  of  seeing 
some  sad  cases  among  members  of  our  own  profession, 
illustrating — vividly  illustrating — the  previous  observa- 
tions. I  have  witnessed  men  apparently  in  the  vigour 
of  health,  in  the  full  tide  of  professional  prosperity,  sud- 
denly sink  from  the  possession  of  all  their  mental  facul- 
ties into  hopeless  fatuity,  the  consequence  of  an  over- 
exercise  of  the  cerebral  functions.  I  have  watched  these 
cases  with  great  and  unusual  interest.  This  impair- 
ment of  the  intelligence,  this  sudden  extinction  of  the 
powers  of  the  understanding,  this  change  from  vigorous 
mental  capacity,  to  almost  hopeless  imbecility  and 
drivelling  idiocy,  have  given  little  or  no  warnings  of  their 
approach.  The  loss  of  capacity  has  apparently  been 
sudden ;  yet  upon  instituting  a  close  and  searching  exa- 
mination into  the  history  of  the  cases,  I  have  generally 
been  enabled  to  detect  faint  gleams  of  the  disease,  at  a 
distance  very  far  remote  from  the  positive  development 
of  symptoms  usually  considered  indicative  of  organic 
cerebral  disease.  This  morbid  change  in  the  structure  of 
the  brain,  associated  with  loss  of  mind,  is  not  confined 


to  those  engaged  in  the  active  exercise  of  professional 
life,  neither  is  the  affection  peculiar  to  medical  men.  I 
have  seen  it  among  persons  connected  with  commerce, 
and,  in  fact,  among  all  classes  whose  avocations  neces- 
sarily expose  them  to  protracted  anxiety  and  distress  of 
mind.  I  think  this  form  of  ramollissement  presents 
peculiar  characteristics.  It  differs  in  some  of  its  features 
from  the  softening  of  the  brain  of  which  we  read  in 
books,  and  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  exhi- 
bited in  our  hospitals.  I  also  think  it  possible  to  detect, 
at  an  early  period,  its  precursory  manifestations,  and 
that,  happily  too,  at  a  time  when  the  resources  of  our 
art  may  be  made  available  in  arresting  its  onward  march. 
In  these  particulars,  I  think  it  differs  from  ramollisse- 
ment of  the  brain  unconnected  with  any  well-marked 
lesions  of  the  intelligence,  and  often  combined  with  par- 
ticular and  general  paralysis. 

Before,  however,  directing  the  attention  of  the  Society 
to  the  species  of  ramollissement  more  particularly  con- 
nected with  impairment  of  mind,  I  think  it  necessary  to 
consider  the  subject  more  generally. 

The  pathological  change  known  as  ramollissement,  or 
softening  of  organic  tissues,  is  not  confined  to  nervous 
matter.  The  blood-vessels,  both  arteries  and  veins,  are 
subject  to  the  disease.  Ramollissement  is  often  per- 
ceptible in  their  coats.  The  internal  tunic  in  each  is 
most  commonly  the  seat  of  the  alteration.  It  is  some- 
times followed  by  ulceration.  The  cartilages  may  be- 
come so  soft  as  to  resemble  paste.  The  osseous  structure 
is  liable  to  these  pathological  changes,  producing  rickets 
or  moUiiies  ossium.  The  centre  of  circulation  does 
not  escape,  and  we  occasionally  find  the  heart,  particu- 
larly its  muscular  structure,  after  death,  in  a  state  of 
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extreme  mnalliflseoiait.  Under  these  circninstaiiceBy  the 
finger  jMsaes  emsily  through  its  walk.  The  brmin,  then, 
is  not  the  onl  j  orgmnk  stmctnie  limUe  to  nmdlissement. 
In  considering  this  subject,  the  foDowing  points  will  be 
discussed  seriatim.  I  think  it,  howeTer,  neoessuj  to 
premise,  that  it  is  not  my  porpoae  to  state  in  detail  all 
the  p(»nts  of  dilute  among  pathdogists  in  reference  to 
this  disease.  I  shall  confine  mjstX  principally  to  the 
most  important  fiKts,  learing  the  minntig?  for  subsequent 


I  purpose  considering, 

L  The  pathological  chancter  of  BamoDisBaDenft  of 
the  Brain; 

2.  Its  seat; 

3.  Its  causes; 

4.  The  period  of  life  at  which  it  occurs; 

5.  Its  physical  and  mental  symptoms; 

6.  Its  treatment. 

I  then  purpose  directing  the  attenti<»i  of  the  Society 
to  that  form  of  ramollissement  most  generally  allied  to 
impairmait  of  mind — ^the  frequent  result  of  otv 
anxiety  and  excessiTe  mental  application. 

SamoUissement  of  the  brain  is  understood  to  be, 
according  to  Lallemande  s  definition,  **  a  liquefaction  of  a 
part  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  the  remainder  pre* 
serving  its  natural  consistenoe.*'  He  lays  a  stress  on 
the  word  *'  part/*  because^  as  he  obsenres,  if  the  whole 
of  the  brain  wer«  soft,  we  should  hare  some  difficulty  in 
deciding  whether  the  change  was  pathological  in  its 
chamcter.  Sottening  may^  as  Dr.  Watson  ohserres, 
Tanr  in  degree,  fi:x>m  the  consistence  which  naturally 
belongs  to  the  cerebral  substance  u>  that  of  thin  creanu 
In  its  minor  d^ree,  it  may  be  easily  OT^oc^ed,  and  is 
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more  perceptible  to  the  touch  than  to  the  eye;  the 
cerebral  matter  is  less  coherent,  but  is  not  yet  discon- 
tinuous or  broken  down.  It  may  be  washed  away, 
however,  by  letting  a  slender  stream  of  water  fall  upon 
it,  and  then  the  softened  parts  are  easily  distinguishable 
from  those  which  retain  their  natural  consistence.  The 
vexata  quceatio  among  pathologists  has  been,  whether 
ramollissement  of  the  brain  be  a  disease  sui  generisj  or 
the  result  of  inflammation.  This  point  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion,  the  combatants  being  Rostan, 
Lallemande,  Andral,  Fardel,  Calmeil,  Abercrombie,  Ben- 
nett, &c.,  and  other  distinguished  pathologists  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England.  Without  going  over 
ground  which  has  been  so  frequently  traversed,  or 
even  recapitulating  facts  which  must  be  familiar  to  all 
the  members  of  this  Society,  it  will  be  only  necessary  for 
me  to  state  the  results  to  which,  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  question,  modern  pathologists  have  arrived. 
The  views  of  Abercrombie  are,  I  believe,  those  generally 
received  by  the  profession.  This  distinguished  writer 
generalizes  the  whole  subject  by  observing,  that  ramollisse- 
ment of  the  brain  may  occur  under  two  modifications 
essentially  different  from  each  other.  The  cases  referred 
to  by  Rostan,  who  considers  this  affection  as  sui  generis^ 
although  admitting  that  it  is  sometimes  the  result  of 
inflammation,  occurred  almost  exclusively  in  persons  ad- 
vanced in  life.  It  was  generally  associated  with  attacks 
of  paralysis  and  apoplexy,  and  often  found  combined 
with  extravasation  of  blood.  In  many  of  the  cases,  the 
softening  surrounded  old  apoplectic  cysts.  The  inflam- 
matory ramollissement  of  which  Abercrombie  speaks, 
was  seated  in  the  more  central  parts  of  the  brain,  the 
Fornix^  Septum  Lueidum^  or  Corpus  CaUosum^  being 
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generally  implicated  in  the  organic  lesion.  The  ramol- 
lissement  was  generally  preceded  by  well-marked  attacks 
of  inflammation,  and  occurred  in  persons  at  an  early 
period  of  life.  The  post-mortem  appearances  were 
generally  deep  redness  surrounding  the  ramollissement, 
suppuration,  and  deposition  of  false  membranes.  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie,  in  his  attempt  to  reconcile  the  views  of  Rostan 
with  his  own,  observes  that  the  peculiar  softening  of  the 
cerebral  matter  is  analogous  to  the  gangrene  which 
occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  body ;  it  may  be  the  effect 
either  of  inflammation,  or  be  the  result  of  a  starvation  of 
the  braiuj  caused  by  a  diminished  supply  of  arterial  blood 
being  transmitted  to  that  organ,  in  consequence  of  the 
calibre  of  the  cerebral  vessels  being  altered  by  dis- 
ease. The  ramoUissement  described  by  Abercrombie 
is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  former,  and  that  re- 
ferred to  by  Eostan,  by  the  latter  condition.  We  know 
how  often  ossific  deposits  take  place  in  the  arteries  in 
advanced  life,  and  therefore  we  need  not  feel  surprised 
at  ramoUissement  being  the  frequent  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  circulation  caused  by  the  mechanical  ob- 
struction to  the  free  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
brain.  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett  (who  has  entered  scien- 
tifically into  a  consideration  of  the  subject)  maintains, 
that  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  he  is  able  easily  to 
recognise  the  inflammatory  and  non-inflammatory  soften- 
ing of  the  brain.  The  former  is  said  to  be  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  exudation  corpuscles,  and  granules. 
In  the  non-inflammatory  ramoUissement  these  bodies  are 
never  found.  He  also  has  discovered,  as  the  result  of 
his  microscopical  observations,  that  in  inflammatory 
softening  there  exist  the  formation  and  development 
of  nucleated  cells  in  exuded  blood  pliasmae.  The  non- 
inflammatory ramoUissement  consists,  according  to  the 
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same  authority,  ^^  in  the  mechanical  destniction  or  ma- 
ceration of  the  nervous  tissue  in  serum,  or  is  the  result 
of  putrefaction."  The  yellow  and  white  softening  is 
said  to  be  the  effect  of  inflammatory  action.  The  fawn- 
coloured  ramollissement  is  generally  consequent  upon  an 
opposite  condition.  The  other  conclusions  of  this  able 
physiologist  I  give  in  his  own  words: — "That  red 
softenings  usually  depend  upon  congestion  or  the  direct 
extravasation  of  blood ;  yellow  softenings,  on  the  imbi- 
bition of  the  colouring-matter  of  the  blood;  fawn  and 
grey-coloured  softenings,  on  the  presence  of  grey  exuda- 
tion corpuscles ;  and  white  softenings,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  are  post-mortem^  and  the  result  of  mace- 
ration in  serum. 

"  In  no  single  instance  has  softening  of  the  nervous 
centres  been  traced  to  the  presence  or  infiltration  of  pus. 

"  That  inflammation  of  the  central  parts  of  the  brain 
generally  produce  well-marked  lesions  of  sensation  and 
motion;  whilst  in  inflammation  of  the  peripheral  por- 
tions, lesions  of  intelligence  are  commonly  well  pro- 
nounced. 

"  That  in  idiopathic  inflammatory  softening  of  the 
brain,  contraction  in  one  or  more  limbs  is  a  common 
symptom. 

"  That  the  fawn-coloured  spots  described  by  Ur.  Sims, 
are  no  evidence  of  the  cure  of  inflammatory  softening. 

"That  inflammation  accompanying  haemorrhage  is 
usually  consecutive. 

"  The  softening  surrounding  apoplectic  clots,  or  san- 
guineous infiltration,  is  no  proof  of  inflammatory  action." 

Ramollissement  of  the  brain  is  not  confined  to  one 
portion  of  the  cerebral  mass.  The  parts  most  frequently 
found  in  a  softened  state  are  the  grey  matter  of  the 
convolutions,  the  Thalami  and  Corpora  Striata.     The 
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Corpus  CaUosumj  Septum  Lucidumj  and  Fornix  j  are  also 
often  the  seat  of  this  pathological  change.  Andral  has 
published  an  analysis  of  117  cases.  The  following  is 
the  result : 

Softness  of  the  entire  Hemisphere 4 

of  only  one  Hemisphere  in  its  entire  extent  13 

— — —  of  the  convolutions  alone,  and  others  more 

deeply  seated 14 

Anterior  Lobes 27 

Posterior    „         37 

Corpora  Striate 28 

Optic  Thalami 15 

Parietes  of  the  Ventricles 2 

Cerebral  Peduncles    .          1 

Dispersed  through  various  parts 5 

This  pathologist  does  not  think,  as  some  suppose, 
that  the  grey  substance  of  the  brain  is  more  frequently 
softened  than  the  white.  I  have  compared  this  table  with 
others  published  by  Galmeil,  Fardel,  and  Abercrombie,  and 
have  found  but  little  difference  in  the  results  at  which  they 
have  arrived.  It  will,  therefore,  be  unnecessary  for  me  to 
go  further  into  this  subject.  I  shall  merely  observe,  as 
a  fact  of  some  pathological  importance,  that  it  is  esta- 
blished, that  those  portions  of  the  brain  most  liable  to 
softening  are  generally  the  seat  of  cerebral  hflsmorrhage. 

I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  causes  of 
ramoUissement  of  the  brain.  These  are  various.  In 
inflammatory  ramoUissement  occurring  in  young  persons 
of  a  plethoric  constitution,  the  disease  is  generally 
the  result  of  those  causes  which  develope  inflammatory 
iction,  and  is  often  seen  as  the  effect  of  physical  injury 
I  the   head,   and   an  extension   of  disease  from  the 

ernal  ear  to  the  brain.     In  these  cases,  we  witness 

the  symptoms  which  precede  inflammation  of  the 
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brain  or  its  membranes.  The  more  frequent  causes,  as 
far  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  of  this  morbid  change, 
are,  (I  am  now  speaking  without  reference  to  age,) 
physical  injury  to  the  head  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
exposure  to  intense  cold  or  heat,  defective  nourishment, 
syphilis,  abuse  of  mercury,  excessive  venery,  retrocession 
of  acute  cutaneous  eruptions,  debility  of  constitution, 
habits  of  intoxication,  self-abuse,  opium-eating,  continued 
irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  mechanical 
obstruction  to  the  free  circulation  of  blood  through  the 
brain,  from  tumours,  or  from  osseous  or  fibrous  matter 
deposited  in  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  particularly  at 
the  base  of  this  organ.  The  moral  or  mental  causes  are, 
anxiety  of  mind,  and  an  overstraining  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain.  The  diseases  with  which  ramollissement 
of  the  brain  is  frequently  associated,  are,  valvular  aflfec- 
tion  of  the  heart,  aneurismal  tumours  on  the  large 
vessels,  rheumatism,  gout,  &c.  Considerable  softening 
of  the  brain  is  sometimes  noticed  very  early  in  life.  It 
may  be  detected  during  all  the  periods  of  childhood,  the 
result  of  active  cerebral  disease.  Of  153  cases  of 
ramollissement  referred  to  by  Andral,  39  were  forty 
years  of  age,  54  between  forty  and  sixty-five,  60  between 
sixty-five  and  eighty-seven.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  singular 
fact,  that  the  period  of  life  when  the  number  of  the 
population  is  lowest,  is,  nevertheless,  that  which  gives 
the  highest  absolute  number  of  cases  of  ramollissement. 

In  considering  the  symptoms  of  ramollissement,  I 
shall  first  speak  of  those  which  are  precursory.  In  doing 
so,  I  purpose  confining  my  observations  to  cases  occur- 
ring in  the  middle  or  advanced  period  of  life.  Ramol- 
lissement taking  place  at  an  early  age,  is  generally 
associated  with  acute  cerebral  affections,  and  the  indica- 
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tioDS  are  those  of  active  disease  going  on  in  the  head. 
It  is  a  question  among  practical  men,  whether  there  are 
any  well-marked  characteristic  symptoms  which  may  be 
considered  precursory  of  ramollissement  of  the  brain? 
It  is  most  important  to  detect  these,  if  they  exist;  for 
at  this  stage  of  the  malady,  it  may  be  possible,  by  a 
well-direct^  application  of  the  agents  placed  at  our 
disposal,  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  often 
to  cure  it  entirely.  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  trace, 
if  possible,  the  first  warnings  or  approach  of  this 
affection.  I  am  always  anxious,  when  consulted  in 
these  cases,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  symptoms  which 
have  been  premonitory  of  the  cerebral  disease;  for  in  the 
early  stages,  when  the  disturbance  is  independent  of  any 
extensive  organic  alteration,  and  merely  the  effect  of  an 
altered  action  of  the  functions  of  the  part,  the  disease 
admits,  cceteris  paribus^  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
of  an  easy  cure.  If  the  symptoms  be  mistaken  or  over- 
looked, and  the  affection  be  neglected  in  its  earlier  or 
incipient  stages,  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  when  the 
disease  in  all  its  formidable  characteristics  manifests 
itself.  But  even  in  cases  where  the  disease  appears  to 
be  fully  developed,  it  is  possible  to  effect  a  cure;  if  not, 
it  is  often  in  our  power  to  mitigate  considerably  or 
alleviate  its  distressing  symptoms. 

Attacks  of  acute  ramollissement  of  the  brain  are 
generally  preceded  by  all  the  symptoms  indicative 
of  the  consecutive  progress  of  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  this  organ.  If  ramollissement  of  the  brain 
be  the  result  of  the  congestion  of  that  organ,  it  is  most 
important  to  keep  in  recollection  the  symptoms  cha- 
racterizing this  state  of  the  vascular  system.  I  believe, 
i(i  many  cases,  the  softened  state  of  the  nervous  pulp  is 
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the  effisct  of  congestion,  and  congestion  only.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  much  consequence  to  detect  in  its  earliest 
stage  this  premonitory  sign.  Before,  however,  speaking 
of  congestion,  we  must  revert  to  those  symptoms  which 
are  precursory  of  this  condition  of  the  blood-vessels. 
We  have  first  what  is  termed  ^^  cerebral  determina- 
tion :"  this  is  well  understood.  Following  this,  there  is 
an  active  cerebral  congestion,  consequent  upon  the  blood 
not  being  carried  off  by  the  veins  as  rapidly  as  it  is 
introduced  by  the  arteries.  There  is,  therefore,  an 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  arterial  system ;  but 
should  there  be  a  deficiency  in  the  contractile  power 
of  the  cerebral  capillary  vessels,  interfering  with  the 
circulation,  a  condition  denominated  ^^  passive  conges- 
tion" takes  place.  This  may  also  result  from  any 
mechanical  impediment  to  the  return  of  the  venous 
blood  from  the  brain.  In  active  cerebral  determina- 
tion, the  functions  of  the  brain  are  excited,  or  exalted^ 
resulting,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  increased  arterial 
action  without  congestion.  The  cerebral  powers 
are  depressed  in  active,  or  arterial  congestion,  conse- 
quent upon  an  interruption  to  the  free  circulation  of 
blood  in  the  brain.  In  passive,  or  venous  congestion, 
the  cerebral  functions  are  also  in  a  state  of  depression. 
As  the  conditions  here  spoken  of  are,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  precursory  symptoms  of 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  how  important  does  it  become 
that  we  should  be  on  our  guard  whenever  any  of  these 
signs  are  present.  The  symptoms  of  congestion  of  the 
brain  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  recapitulate  them. 

I  now  approach  the  consideration  of  the  precursory 
symptoms.     In  the  majority  of  cases  I  have  usually 
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found  the  early  signs  to  be  headache,  the  pain  being 
often  circumscribed.  This  headache  I  have  known  to 
be  of  years'  duration.  Conjoined  with  it  we  have 
vertigo,  imperfect  vision,  a  sensation  of  weight  in  the 
head,  increased  temperature  of  the  scalp,  irregular  action 
of  the  superior  palpebrse  muscles,  double  vision,  optical 
illusions,  a  want  of  sensation  in  the  scalp.  After  carefhl 
inquiry,  I  have  generally  found  the  symptoms  just 
enumerated  to  be  those  which,  in  reference  to  the  head, 
are  frequently  the  precursors  of  this  organic  change.  In 
some  cases,  no  headache  has  been  complained  of.  Fdl- 
lowing  these  symptoms,  we  generally  have  a  sense 
of  numbness  accompanied  with  an  irregular  action  of 
the  organs  of  voluntary  motion.  I  have  noticed  a  dis- 
eased sensation,  irregular  muscular  action  and  mere 
loss  of  power  in  the  muscular  system  to  precede  for 
some  period  the  development  of  the  well-marked  and 
characteristic  signs  of  softening.  Whenever  head-symp- 
toms present  themselves,  we  should  watch,  from  day  to 
day,  the  condition  of  the  muscvlar  power.  In  some  cases, 
we  are  able  to  discover  the  first  symptom  of  diminished 
motor  power  long  anterior  to  the  development  of  abso- 
lute paralysis.  Micscidar  debility  is  generally  precursory 
of  irregular  muscular  action  or  deficiency  of  motor  power. 
The  patient  suffering  from  head-symptoms  will  complain 
of  want  of  tone  in  the  muscles;  he  will  find  himself 
incapable  of  taking  his  usual  extent  of  exercise;  will 
often  feel  under  the  necessity  of  sitting  down  whilst 
out  walking.  Conjoined  with  this  debility  there  is 
a  numbness  of  some  portion  of  the  body,  which  is 
generally  attributed  to  an  imperfect  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  part.  Following  this  want  of  muscular 
tone,    the   patient    complains  of  occasional  weakness 
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of  the  leg  or  ankle  coming  on  suddenly  whilst  taking 
exercise.  He  will  when  walking  lose,  perhaps  only  for 
a  moment,  complete  control  over  the  muscles  of  the  leg, 
or  his  ankle-joint  will  give  way,  leaving  the  person  to 
suppose  that  there  exists  a  weakened  or  diseased  state  of 
the  ligaments  of  that  joint.  I  have  particularly  noticed 
these  symptoms  in  four  well-marked  cases  of  ramollisse* 
ment.  For  some  period  before  the  medical  attendant 
had  any  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  serious  cerebral 
disease,  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  ankle-joint  to 
yield  was  specially  noticed.  This  symptom  often  mani- 
fests  itself  for  years,  and  may  be  quite  independent  of 
disease  of  the  brain.  It  is  only  when  it  occurs  in 
combination  with  other  symptoms  that  it  becomes  of 
importance  as  a  diagnostic  sign.  As  the  disease  ad- 
vances, other  indications  of  a  less  equivocal  character 
present  themselves.  The  speech  becomes  affected.  In 
reference  to  this  symptom,  it  is  interesting  as  well  as 
important  to  regard  the  first  warnings  or  scintillations 
of  an  altered  action  in  the  vocal  function.  Before  the 
thick,  husky  tone  of  the  voice,  or  the  tremulous  state  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  tongue  excite  alarm  in  our 
minds,  we  may  detect  a  loss  of  voluntary  power  over  the 
ideas  and  an  inability  to  pronounce  certain  letters  in  the 
alphabet,  particularly  the  letter  i?.  I  believe  this 
phenomenon  always  precedes  the  physical  signs  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking.  As  this  may  properly  be  con« 
sidered  as  a  mental  symptom,  I  shall  reserve  what  I 
have  to  say  upon  the  point  until  I  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  part  of  vty  subject. 

According  to  the  experience  of  men  who  have  had 
ample  opportunities  of  studying  the  early  or  incipient 
symptoms  of  ramollissement  of  the  brain,  the  following 
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are  considered  to  be  the  usual  symptoms  of  its  approach, 
or  actual  existence.  A  sense  of  debility  over  the  whole 
body,  of  heaviness,  numbness,  and  loss  of  power  in  the 
extremities,  usually  of  one  side;  a  muddy,  pallid  com- 
plexion. The  morbid  sensations  in  the  extremities  are 
often  of  some  duration,  the  patient  having  a  constant 
sensation  as  if  the  limbs  were  asleep.  They  drag  in 
walking,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  use  the  arm  and 
hand  with  as  much  freedom  and  strength  as  usual. 
But  more  frequently  these  symptoms  are  only  occasional, 
coming  on  in  paroxysms,  in  which  the  extremities  of  one 
side  suddenly  fail,  and  the  patient  must  either  sit  down 
or  fall,  but  in  a  few  seconds  or  minutes  is  again  able  to 
rise  and  pursue  his  way.  In  addition  to  these  symptoms, 
the  patient  frequently  suffers  from  headache,  giddiness, 
stammering,  dimness  of  sight,  visual  spectra,  noise  in 
the  ears.  The  circulation  and  vegetative  functions  are 
undisturbed  during  this  stage. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  in  the  early  period  of 
ramollissement  there  exists  a  permanently  contracted 
state  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  one  or  more  of  the  limbs. 
In  some  cases,  the  contraction  amounts  only  to  a  slight 
stiffness ;  in  others,  it  reaches  such  an  extent,  that  if  the 
arm  be  the  part  affected,  the  hand  is  clenched  and 
remains  pressed  against  the  shoulder ;  or  if  the  leg,  the 
heel  is  carried  up  to  the  hip.  I  attach  no  importance  to 
this  as  a  diagnostic  sign.  It  is  often  present  in  affec- 
tions of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  in  encysted  abscess 
of  the  brain,  and  it  is  frequently  associated  with  typhus 
fever  when  the  cerebral  disturbance  is  great.  Of  the 
more  advanced  symptoms  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
ipeak.  In  conjunction  with  the  physical  signs  pre- 
ously  enumerated,  we  have  certain  mental  indications 
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the  effect  of  these  pathological  changes.  I  am  now 
speaking  of  the  ordinary  attacks  of  ramollissement.  In 
these  instances,  the  mind  is  generally  more  or  less  affected, 
the  symptoms  being,  a  loss  of  memory,  of  the  power  of 
attention,  and  change  of  temper.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  fact  of  the  memory  being  the  first  faculty  of  the 
mind  to  give  way  in  this  cerebral  affection.  But  it  is 
a  remarkable  circumstance  that  in  ramollissement  of  the 
brain,  one  of  the  earliest  mental  signs  is  a  weakened  power 
of  recalling  to  the  mind  recent  impressions.  Whenever 
the  mind  has  been  overworked,  and  I  find  the  memory 
failing,  my  serious  apprehensions  are  excited,  and  without 
creating  unnecessary  alarm,  I  invariably  enjoin  an  im- 
mediate cessation  from  all  mental  exertion.  The  symptom, 
however,  more  particularly  deserving  of  notice,  is  the 
loss  of  voluntary  power  over  the  ideas,  and  the  disposition 
to  substitute  one  word  for  another.  I  have  so  often  seen 
this  symptom  precede  those  which  are  generally  regarded 
as  the  pathognomonic  signs  of  ramollissement,  that  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  make  it  the  subject  of  special 
remark.  The  substitution  of  one  word  for  another  is  a 
remarkable  premonitory  symptom.  This  symptom  is 
often  precursory  of  paralysis;  the  paralysis  of  ideas 
appearing  to  precede  that  of  the  tongue.  A  patient 
threatened  with  an  attack  of  the  disease  has  been  known, 
during  conversation,  to  misplace  his  words;  for  instance, 
if  he  wished  to  ask  for  bread,  he  has  asked  for  butter, 
and  vice  versd ;  and  so  with  reference  to  other  things, 
being  angry  with  himself  for  his  apparent  absence  of 
mind.  A  gentleman  who  appeared  apparently  in  excellent 
health,  manifested  this  symptom  for  several  days,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  himself  and  those  about  him.  It 
excited  no  uneasiness  in  the  mind  of  those  who  were 
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witnesses  to  the  irregularity  of  thought.  About  a  week 
afterwards,  whilst  sitting  at  the  breakfast-table,  he  was . 
suddenly  seized  with  paralysis,  of  which  he  ultimately 
died.  Extensive  ramoUissement  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  brain  was  detected  after  death.  It  must  likewise 
never  be  forgotten  that  this  symptom  is  often  precursory 
of  an  attack  of  apoplexy. 

What  can  I  say  on  the  subject  of  treatment?  Except 
in  the  early  stage  of  this  formidable  disease,  how  vain 
are  all  our  efforts  to  impede  its  march?  It  has  been 
affirmed  that  ramoUissement  of  the  brain  admits  of  cure 
even  after  changes  in  the  structure  of  that  organ  have 
taken  place.  Pathologists  have  maintained  that  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope  they  have  succeeded  in  discovering 
evidences  of  softening  of  the  brain  which  must  have 
existed  some  years  previously  to  death,  and  which  had 
been  cured.  Without  questioning  the  authority  of  these 
writers,  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  from  personal 
observation  bear  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment. I  have  seen  cases  presenting  all  the  features  of 
ramoUissement  of  the  brain  recover,  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  detect  in  post-mortem  examinations  the 
evidences  of  which  pathologists  have  spoken.  If,  how- 
ever, this  view  be  correct,  it  encourages  us  to  proceed 
in  our  treatment,  even  where  the  symptoms  of  ramol- 
lissement  are  obvious  and  weU-marked.  In  the  inci- 
pient stage  of  softening,  it  may  be  possible,  by  well- 
devised  means,  to  arrest  the  disease.  The  treatment 
must  be  adapted  to  the  peculiarity  of  each  case.  In 
persons  of  plethoric  habit,  with  decided  indications  of 
active  disease  in  the  head,  cautious  depletion  will  be 
necessary.  The  treatment  must  be  conducted  on  ge- 
neral principles.     Unfortunately,  we  possess  no  specijics 
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for  this  affection.  The  great  question  in  reference  to 
this  part  of  the  subject  is,  whether  this  morbid  lesion 
does  not  often  commence  in  the  peripheral  extremities  of 
the  nerves  spreading  towards  the  centre  of  the  nervous 
system^  producing  ultimately  the  organic  change  to 
which  I  allude  ?  Dr.  Graves,  of  Dublin,  takes  this 
view  of  the  subject,  arguing  that  it  is  possible  for 
this  to  occur.  Certainly  many  of  the  cases  so  minutely  de- 
tailed by  Rostan  are  examples  of  what  is  termed  Creeping 
Palsy ^  being  illustrations  of  disease  spreading  from  the 
extremities  of  the  nervous  system  towards  the  centre. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  may  be  practicable  to  cure 
the  disease  before  the  nervous  centres  are  implicated  in 
the  destructive  process.  This  is  a  point  worthy  of  our 
profound  consideration.  The  points  of  physiological, 
pathological,  and  practical  interest  in  relation  to  these 
attacks  of  local  paralysis,  at  a  distance  from  the  great 
nervous  centre,  and  independent  of  disease  in  that 
quarter,  are,  upon  what  state  of  the  nerves  does  the  loss 
of  power  depend? — is  it  often  a  muscular  affection  inter- 
fering with  the  normal  action  of  nervous  power,  or  an 
alteration  in  the  tissue  of  the  nerve  itself,  and  what 
treatment  is  likely  to  be  successful  under  these  circum- 
stances? I  reserve,  for  the  concluding  portion  of  my 
observations,  the  remarks  which  I  purpose  making  in 
reference  to  the  mental  treatment  of  this  cerebral  disease. 
Having  spoken  of  ramoUissement  of  the  brain  generally, 
I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  softening  specially 
associated  with  mental  impairment.  Of  the  precise 
pathological  character  of  this  species  of  morbid  altera- 
tion, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  speak.  I  do  not  consider 
it  to  be,  in  many  cases,  the  result  of  inflammation ;  as  a 
rule,  it  is  connected  with  an  anasmiated  condition  of  the 
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system.  It  manifests  indications  which  lead  me  to  the 
conclusion,  that  we  may  with  propriety  consider  it  a 
disease  sui  generis^  a  something  apart  from  those  forms 
of  ramoUissement  associated  with  profound  coma,  or  with 
lesions,  of  the  motor  power.  It  is  not  confined  to 
persons  in  advanced  life,  and  often  exists  for  years 
independently  of  paralysis  of  the  extremities.  It  fre- 
quently developes  itself  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  time 
when  we  are  justified  in  supposing  the  circulation  of  the 
brain  to  be  impeded  by  osseous  deposits  in  the  blood- 
vessels. In  fifteen  cases  which  have  come  under  my  own 
care,  in  which  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
condition  of  the  brain  existed,  I  found  that  the  majority 
occurred  before  the  age  of  forty,  and  in  every  instance  the 
mental  powers  had  been  most  severely  taxed.  In  this 
form  of  ramoUissement,  the  pathological  change  will 
generally  be  found  situated  in  the  cortical  part  of  the 
brain.  The  other  portions  of  the  cerebral  mass  may  be 
implicated,  and  often  are  seriously  so,  in  the  destructive 
disorganization,  but  I  have  never  seen  softening  of  the 
brain  associated  with  well-marked  lesions  of  intelligence 
unaccompanied  by  organic  changes  in  that  region  of  the 
brain  generally  admitted  by  physiologists  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  intellectual  principle.  Few  physiologists  are 
disposed  to  deny  that  the  mental  powers  are  closely 
connected  with  the  cortical  or  cineritious  substance  of 
the  brain,  or,  as  Mr.  Solly  terms  it,  the  "  hemispherical 
ganglia."  The  medullary  portion  of  the  brain  is  merely 
the  passive  servant  of  the  cineritious  part,  either  as  the 
conductor  of  its  commands  to  the  muscles,  or  of  various 
impressions  made  upon  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  of 
sense,  which  it,  the  cineritious,  perceives,  and  with  which 
it  works. 
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It  is  extremely  difficult  to  generalize  satisfactorily  the 
peculiar  symptoms  of  this  description  of  morbid  alteration. 
Each  case  generally  presents  its  own  individual  charac- 
teristics. I  may,  however,  observe,  that  the  attacks* 
were  not  often — ^until  the  disease  became  much  more 
advanced — connected  with  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
motor  power.  In  all  the  cases  of  softening  occurring  at 
an  early  period  of  life,  I  have  almost  invariably  found 
the  morbid  condition  of  brain  consequent  upon  excessive 
mental  labour  or  anxiety  of  mind.  In  four  cases,  the 
parties  affected  had  been  guilty  of  onanism  to  a  great 
extent ;  in  three  cases,  the  system  had  been  frequently 
salivated  with  mercury;  and  in  two  they  had  been 
exposed  for  a  protracted  period  to  the  intense  heat 
of  the  sun  without  absolutely  having  a  coup  de  soleiL 
Superadded  to  these  causes,  predisposing  th^  persons  to 
morbid  cerebral  action,  there  was  an  undue  exercise  of 
the  functions  of  the  brain,  occasioned  by  either  excessive 
application  to  business  or  study,  or  over-anxiety  of  mind, 
consequent  upon  pecuniary  or  other  losses.  In  most  of 
these  cases,  the  physical  symptoms,  although  they  had 
been  overlooked,  were  nevertheless  well-marked,  and  had 
existed  in  several  of  the  Qasesfor  some  years  before  evidence 
of  any  mental  affection  presented  itself.  When  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  or,  speaking  physiologically,  the  functions  of 
the  brain,  are  exposed  to  severe  and  continued  exercise, 
we  cannot  be  too  careful  in  watching  the  head  symp- 
toms. Of  the  common  physical  signs  of  the  approaching 
mischief  I  have  previously  spoken. 

In  three  cases  which  came  under  my  notice,  the  only 
symptom  of  any  importance,  which  existed  for  four  years 
before  the  disease  became  more  fully  developed,  was  an 
intermittent  pain,  severe  in  its  character,  in  the  posterior 
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part  of  the  heiuL  For  the  remoTml  of  this  psin 
remedies  were  tried,  bat  nodiing  mj^ieared  to  do  good. 
I  could  not  ascertain  that  there  existed  anj  other  indi- 
cation until  well-marked  signs  ci  (Hgamc  disease  of  the 
brain  were  exhibited.  In  the  majority  of  the  instances  <£ 
ramollissement  associated  with  leaons  of  intdligeDoe, 
the  physical  symptoms  hare  been  so  trifling  and  inag- 
nificant  as  almost  to  escape  obsoration.  OcrairionaJly 
they  were  not  notiqed  until  the  mind  had  giTen  way. 
In  cases  where  the  fhnctions  of  the  Inain  ha^e  been 
severely  taxed,  headache,  feelings  of  uneasiness  in  the 
brain,  sensations  of  weight  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
head,  accompanied  with  a  disturbance  of  the  digestive 
functions,  a  tendency  to  spasm,  and  a  loss  of  mnscolar 
power,  ought  never  to  escape  our  serious  consideration. 
These  physical  signs  are  generally  the  sure  precursory 
manifestations  of  ramollissement  of  the  brain.  I  am 
now  speaking  in  general  terms.  As  a  rule,  each  case 
presents  a  physiognomy  peculiarly  its  own,  it  being 
extremely  difficult  to  fix  upon  any.  one  or  two 
symptoms  characteristic  of  this  organic  lesion.  .  In  one 
case  of  severe  ramollissement,  the  patient  had  never 
suffered  at  all  from  cephalalgia.  We  all  know  what 
serious  mischief  may  be  going  on  in  the  brain  without 
giving  rise  to  pain,  or  even  to  uneasiness  in  that 
quarter.  I  feel  I  may  be  somewhat  premature  in 
observing  that  the  ramollissement  of  the  brain  allied 
to  extensive  lesions  of  the  intelligence,  or  mental 
impairment,  is  an  affection  sui  generis  in  its  character, 
im  of  opinion  that  the  pathological  change  commences 
lier  than  most  writers  are  inclined  to  admit.  Are 
e  any  reasons  why  it  should  not?  I  believe  it  is  im- 
>1e  to  detect,  in  many  cases,  the  presence  of  ramol- 
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lissement  of  the  brain  without  a  minute  microttopical  ex- 
amination. In  most  cases  of  cerebral  organic  disease,  the 
mind  cannot  be  otherwise  than  affected.  I  know  that 
pathologists,  who  are  disposed  to  question  the  close  relation- 
ship which  exists  between  the  operations  of  the  mind  and 
a  sound  condition  of  the  cerebral  organs,  are  in  the  habit 
of  citing  cases  in  which  the  brain  has  been  found  exten- 
sively disorganized  after  death,  the  mind  being  intact 
during  the  existence  of  these  morbid  changes.  It  is 
true  the  intellectual  and  perceptive  powers  may  not 
exhibit  any  aberration  or  derangement,  but  it  is  a 
psychological  and  a  pathological  absurdity  to  suppose,  that 
any  organic  lesion  can  take  place  in  the  encephalon,  in- 
volving the  cortical  structure,  without  affecting  the 
powers  of  the  mind. 

What  are  the  incipient  mental  symptoms  of  this  form 
of  softening?  I  can  best  reply  to  this  interrogatory  by 
referring  to  the  history  of  several  cases  which  have  come 
under  my  notice.  Without  troubling  the  Society  with 
a  minute  hi^ry  of  each,  I  may  observe  that  the  fol- 
lowing have"  X)een  the  premonitory  mental  symptoms 
usually  manifested  under  such  circumstances.  The 
patient  has  complained  of  a  weakness  of  mind,  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  disposition  to  cry,  a  feeling  of  mental 
languor,  of  an  inability  to  exercise  continuity  of  thought, 
of  a  deficiency  of  concentrative  power,  and  a  weakened 
condition  of  the  faculties  of  volition  and  attention,  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  and  defective  memory.  Experienced 
men  lay  great  stress  on  this  latter  symptom,  as  being, 
cceteris  paribus^  the  sure  forerunner  of  this  condition  of 
brain.  I  was  consulted,  not  many  days  back,  by  a 
person  who  had  filled  for  many  years  the  situation  of 
commercial  traveller,  and  had  been  exposed  to  great 
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anxiety  of  inind.  The  principal  mental  symptom  under 
which  he  laboured  was  a  totcU  loss  of  memory  far  recent 
occurrences.  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  history  of  the 
case,  that  ramollissement  of  the  brain  had  commenced  its 
ravages. 

A  physician  who  had  been  engaged,  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  in  active  practice  had  been  subject  for  a 
few  years  prior  to  his  attack  to  an  unusual  d^ree  of 
mental  excitement  and  hard  work.  His  wife  urged  him 
repeatedly  to  retire  from  the  active  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, but  he  declared  his  intention  of  dying  in  har- 
ness. The  first  symptom  which  he  manifested  was  his 
mistaking  the  names  of  two  sisters  whom  he  attended, 
an  unusual  thing  for  him,  as  he  was  generally  so  very 
particular  and  precise  in  all  his  transactions  with  them. 
I  was  consulted  in  this  case,  when,  alas!  I  could  hold 
out  no  hope  of  recovery.  His  wife  informed  me  that 
before  the  mental  confusion  became  so  apparent  as  to 
attract  the  patient's  own  observation,  she  had  noticed 
an  alteration  in  his  manner,  which  made  her  fearful 
that  he  was  overstraining  the  powers  of  his  mind.  He 
was  observed  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  restless  and 
fidgetty,  forgetting  his  appointments,  anxious  about 
trifles,  and  apprehensive  of  being  left  in  adverse  circum- 
stances. This  alteration  in  his  mental  powers  was  per- 
ceptible eight  months  before  the  family  would  believe 
that  anything  serious  was  portending. 

A  gentleman  engaged  on  the  Stock  Exchange  had  for 
some  months  been  exposed  to  great  perturbation  of  mind. 
His  brother,  who  was  associated  with  him  in  business, 
perceived  an  alteration  in  the  mind  of  his  relative,  and 
asked  my  opinion  of  tlie  case.  The  symptoms  were  an 
undue  anxiety  about  trifles,  an  inability  to  attend,  as 
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nsual,  to  the  minatias  of  business,  and  defective  memory. 
It  was  evident  that  the  brain  had  been  overworked.  I 
recommended  immediate  rest.  I  found  that  conjoined 
with  the  impairment  of  the  intellect  there  was  consider- 
able derangement  of  the  general  health,  particularly  of  the 
hepatic  functions.  I  urged  the  necessity  of  his  retiring 
altogether  from  the  anxieties  of  speculation  for  six  months. 
This  advice  was  followed;  his  general  health  was  re- 
stored by  the  ordinary  means.  He  took  gentle  exercise 
on  horse-back  daily,  and  at  the  expiration  of  seven 
months  his  mind  had  completely  recovered  its  vigour. 
The  patient  complained  of  a  sensation  of  fulness  in  the 
head ;  and  as  the  pulse  was  of  a  character  to  denote 
activity  of  circulation,  I  had  a  few  leeches  applied  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  occiput  with  much  advantage. 

A  lady  who  had  the  management  of  a  large  school 
was  placed  under  my  care,  presenting,  as  I  thought,  un- 
equivocal symptoms  of  the  commencement  of  softening  of 
the  brain.  In  addition  to  a  positive  impairment  of  the 
mind,  rendered  remarkable  by  an  almost  total  loss  of 
memory  for  recent  occurrences,  she  had  an  amaurotic 
affection,  accompanied  with  a  slight  affection  of  the 
motor  power.  I  treated  the  case  on  general  principles, 
applied  counter-irritants  to  the  head,  regulated  all  the 
secretions,  brought  the  system  slightly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  mercury,  and  gave  small  doses  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  lyttae.  This  mode  of  treatment,  conjoined  with 
regular  exercise  in  the  open  air,  mineral  tonics,  and 
the  employment  of  moral  means,  effected  a  permanent 
cure. 

A  medical  gentleman,  a  general  practitioner,  was  placed 
under  my  care  by  Dr.  Conolly.  He  had  for  some  years 
been  occupied  in  conducting  an  extensive  country  prac- 
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tice.  Not  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  anxiety  necessarily 
resulting  from  his  professional  labours,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  sitting  up  until  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  engaged  in  study.  Hb  mind  soon  became  im- 
paired, and  committing  some  acts  of  extravagance,  whilst 
out  visiting  his  patients,  he  was  detained  by  a  magistrate, 
and,  with  the  consent  of  his  family,  was  sent  to  a  county 
asylum.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  he  was  transferred 
to  me.  The  case  gave  unequivocal  indications  of  great 
mental  debility,  with  obvious  incipient  paralysis.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  case.  All  who 
saw  the  gentleman  pronounced  him  to  have  softening  of 
the  brain.  In  eight  months  he  left  me  perfectly  restored. 
Six  months  after,  he  came  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  me  relative  to  a  practice,  the  purchase  for 
which  he  was  negotiating.  He  continued  well.  In  this 
case,  in  addition  to  the  affection  of  the  mind  and  the  loss 
of  power  over  the  voluntary  muscles,  there  was  paralysis 
of  the  sphincter  ani.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
most  alarming  symptoms,  this  gentleman  was  restored, 
re-entered  his  profession,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the 
exercise  of  its  responsible  duties.  Alas!  these  cures 
are  not  of  common  occurrence. 

A  gentleman,  whose  property  was  made  the  subject  of 

vexatious  and  protracted  litigation,  presented  evidences 

^  ^great  impairment  of    mind.      The   first   symptom 

ed  was  the  habit  of  extreme  abstraction,  which  was 

nimsaal  in  him.     He  would  sit  for  twenty  minutes 

ne  with  a  fixed  look,  staring  at  vacancy.     His 

lealth  appeared  unaffected.     He  was  physically 

Uidalged  in  great  exercise,  and  was  able  to  take 

t  in  athletic  games.     His  mental  peculiarity 

symptom  which  alarmed  his  family.     I  saw 
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the  case  with  other  practitioners,  and  he  was  immediately 
subjected  to  treatment;  but  notwithstanding  the  prompt 
and,  it  was  hoped,  efficient  measures  pursued,  the 
disease  gradually  advanced  until  it  was  developed  in  all 
its  intense  and  incurable  malignity,  and  the  poor  man,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  sank  into  loathsome  and  hopeless  imbe- 
cility. In  this  case,  the  mind  was  not  the  subject  of 
aberration  or  delusion.  It  was  broken  down  by  great 
anxiety.  It  is  the  absence  of  everything  like  derange- 
ment  of  the  intellect  which  gives  a  peculiarity  to  the 
cases  of  which  I  am  speaking.  Occasionally  the  patient 
mistakes  the  wanderings  of  his  imagination  for  realities ; 
but  such  instances  form  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
I  am  anxious  to  confine  my  observations  to  those  cases 
in  which  the  general  powers  of  the  intellect  appear 
reduced  in  vigour  and  power,  and  in  which  insanity  (in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term)  does  not  exist. 

A  distinguished  member  of  our  own  body  had  been 
engaged  for  many  years  in  the  anxious  and  responsible 
duties  of  an  active  professional  life.  His  mind  gave 
way.  The  first  alarming  indication  was,  the  unusual 
degree  of  solicitude  he  manifested  in  reference  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  prescriptions,  frequently  writing  and  re- 
writing them,  repeating  questions  to  his  patients,  and 
forgetting  the  names  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  Con- 
joined with  these  symptoms  there  was  great  irritability  of 
temper.  Before  friends,  however,  noticed  the  phenomen© 
I  have  referred  to,  there  existed  evidence  of  an  over- 
worked mind,  clearly  indicating  the  necessity  of  great 
caution  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers. 

A  gentleman,  aged  twenty -five,  who  had  exposed  him- 
self to  intense  mental  application  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months,  with  the  view  of  taking  honours  at  one  of  our 
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universities,  was  noticed  one  day  to  manifest  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  risibility.  He  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  coll^  friends, 
nothing  having  been  said  to  excite  anything  like 
pleasantry  or  merriment.  The  fact  was  noticed  by  one 
of  his  most  intimate  associates,  and  caused  some  anxiety. 
He  subsequently  became  depressed  and  sullen,  taking 
little  notice  of  anything.  He  was  placed  under  treat- 
ment, and  was  finally  consigned  to  an  asylum.  The 
symptoms  of  depression,  conjoined  with  extreme  feeble* 
ness  of  intellect,  continued  for  some  years,  before  any 
symptom  resembling  paralysis  presented  itself.  The 
disease  then  exhibited  itself  in  full  maturity,  and  he 
became  as  helpless  as  a  child.  In  this  case  we  perceive 
the  commencement  of  the  disease  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-five,  the  result  of  undue  taxation  of  the  powers 
of  the  mind.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the 
softening,  which  subsequently  manifested  unequivocal 
signs  of  its  presence,  existed  at  that  period  of  life.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  such  was  the  fact. 

Having  spoken  of  the  symptoms  of  this  form  of  mental 
disease,  the  Society  will  naturally  expect  that  I  should 
enter  into  some  details  in  regard  to  its  treatment.  I 
think,  if  the  impairment  be  discerned  in  its  early  period, 
and  prompt  and  energetic  measures  are  adopted,  the 
disease  may,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  cured.  The 
great,  the  primary  remedy,  is  REST  FOR  the  brain,  and 
as  a  sequence,  rest  for  the  mind.  Unless  this  condition 
be  imperatively  complied  with,  nothing — literally  nothing 
— can  be  done.  The  medical  treatment  consists  in  a 
judicious  adoption  of  those  means  which  are  calculated 
to  restore  a  fibrinous  or  plastic  state  of  the  blood,  and 
to  promote  its  healthy  circulation  in  the  brain.     The 
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patient  should  live  generously,  and  the  digestive  fiinctions 
should  be  improved  by  the  exhibition  of  gentle  alteratives, 
tonics,  and  stimulants.  After  ramoUissement  has  taken 
place,  the^  remedies  act  by  determining  the  blood  to  the 
portion  of  the  brain  where  a  defective  supply  exists,  and, 
as  it  has  been  suggested,  may  act  beneficially  by  causing 
the  production  of  fibrine  and  cell-germs  from  the  albumen 
of  the  blood.  In  non-inflammatory  softenings,  rubefa- 
cients must  be  applied,  and  the  shower-bath  used.  The 
tonics  found  most  beneficial  have  been  Zinc^  Iron^ 
Quinine^  and  the  vegetable  acids.  The  patient  will 
derive  an  advantage  from  the  use  of  chalybeate  aperient 
mineral  waters.  Small  doses  of  phosphorus,  persever- 
ingly  exhibited,  have  been  found  advantageous.  I 
have,  in  some  cases,  given  the  nitrate  of  silver  with 
benefit.  A  careful  avoidance  of  mental  excitement, 
and  removing  the  individual  from  the  scene  of  business, 
should  be  strictly  enjoined,  the  patient  carefully  ab- 
stsiining  from  all  excesses,  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  dietetic  rules,  refraining  from  the  use  of  wine, 
spirits,  coffee,  and  spices.  My  principal  object  in  bring- 
ing this  subject  before  the  profession,  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  any  novel  views  in  reference  to  its 
pathology  or  treatment,  but  to  point  out  the  necessity 
of  a  careful  and  judicious  exercise  of  those  faculties  with 
which  Gk)d  has  endowed  us.  Length  of  life  and  sanity 
of  mind  are  incompatible  with  an  excessive  and  con- 
tinxwus  exercise  and  taxation  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of  men  more 
reckless  of  this  physiological  fact  than  the  profession 
I  have  the  honour  to  address.  It  is,  indeed,  lament- 
able to  witness  the  devastations  which  have  followed 
a  non-recognition  of  this  important  law  among  some 
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of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  our  profession.  Let  us 
be  wise  in  time.  As  we  rest  the  stomach  when  it 
presents  evidence  of  its  powers  having  been  unduly 
strained,  so  let  us  allow  the  brain  to  repose  when  we  feel 
conscious  that  its  peculiar  functions  have  been  severely 
exercised,  and  the  mind  presents  deviations  from  a 
normal  state. 
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